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PREFACE 


the  growing  integration  and  cross-fertilization  of  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical sciences  have  raised  problems  in  teaching  as  well  as  research.  If  man 
is  to  be  studied  as  a  whole  organism  in  a  social  field,  as  the  new  integration 
of  these  sciences  implies,  introductory  courses  in  these  sciences  need  some 
reorientation.  This  book  is  offered  as  one  step — perhaps  a  tentative  and 
faltering  step — in  that  direction.  It  attempts  to  make  sociology  meaning- 
ful through  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  concepts  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  social  life  of  man.  These  concepts  have  been  drawn  from  several 
scientific  areas,  notably  sociology,  anthropology,  and  psychology. 

The  principal  objective  in  writing  this  book  has  been  to  achieve  a 
synthesis  of  concepts  and  knowledge  from  these  various  fields,  visualized 
through  the  problems  and  knowledge  of  sociology,  which  for  present  pur- 
poses may  be  defined  broadly  as  the  study  of  society,  or  the  structure  and 
function  of  social  life. 

This  approach  has  been  facilitated  by  the  professional  interests  and 
experience  of  the  authors.  One  of  us  is  academically  classified  as  an  an- 
thropologist, the  other  a  sociologist.  We  both  teach  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology courses,  have  done  research  in  those  fields  and  in  social  psychology, 
and  profess  interest  and  some  competence  in  the  field  of  personality 
psychology.  These  interests  and  backgrounds  are  by  no  means  unique  in 
the  behavior  sciences  at  the  present  time.  Far-reaching  changes  in  aca- 
demic definitions  of  the  field  and  disciplines  of  these  sciences  are  probably 
foreshadowed  by  such  cross-departmental  activities. 

This  volume  represents  an  attempt  to  formulate  in  writing  what  we 
have  been  thinking  and  lecturing  about  in  our  courses  in  social  science. 
It  is  not  claimed  to  represent  the  solid  achievement  which  many  years  of 
professional  experience  may  provide  for  students  of  society.  The  book  was 
conceived  not  with  any  elaborate  sense  of  mission,  but  rather  in  an  effort 
to  provide  ourselves  and  perhaps  others  with  an  introductory  framework 
of  sociological  concepts  and  procedure  which  takes  into  account  the 
changing  currents  in  scientific  orientations.  This  has  necessitated  some 
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revision  of  the  traditions  and  conventions  of  the  introductory  sociology 
text.  These  changes  are  thought  of  not  as  "superior,"  but  merely  "dif- 
ferent." 

Our  intellectual  debts  are  numerous,  so  numerous  indeed  that  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  we  are  gratefully  indebted  to  all  previous 
work  in  sociology  and  related  disciplines  with  which  we  have  had  contact. 
The  more  specific  acknowledgments  will  be  found  in  the  footnotes  and 
appended  bibliographies. 

Special  acknowledgment  can  be  made  however  to  some  of  our  teach- 
ers, students,  and  colleagues  whose  professional  and  personal  interest  and 
aid  have  been  indispensable  to  writing  this  book.  Among  a  great  many 
there  stand  out  particularly  in  our  minds  the  names  of  Howard  Becker, 
Donald  Campbell,  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  Hugo  O.  Engelman,  Paul 
Farnsworth,  William  J.  Goode,  Paul  K.  Hatt,  Melville  J.  Herskovits, 
Richard  Littman,  Robert  K.  Merton,  Richard  Morris,  Herbert  Passin, 
Robert  Redfield,  Julian  Rotter,  James  N.  Spuhler,  Sol  Tax,  Arthur  J. 
Todd,  Kurt  H.  Wolff,  and  Kimball  Young.  Needless  to  say  we  alone  are 
responsible  for  whatever  deficiencies  may  be  assessed  in  this  book. 

We  would  be  most  derelict  if  we  were  not  to  acknowledge  our  grati- 
tude to  Mary  Brett  whose  bibliographical,  editorial,  and  secretarial 
assistance  was  of  indispensable  value.  We  both  acknowledge  to  our  re- 
spective families  our  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  life-long  loyalty  and  as- 
sistance without  which  neither  of  our  professional  careers  would  have 
been  possible.  Finally,  we  recognize  with  deepest  appreciation  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  our  wives,  Kate  Bennett  and  Sylvia  Tumin. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  work  is  a  joint  effort.  As  such  it 
unquestionably  exemplifies  as  many  of  the  vicissitudes  as  the  advantages 
of  collaboration.  But  we  assume  equal  responsibility  for  all  sections  of  the 
book.  That  one  of  us  is  by  professional  label  more  an  anthropologist  and 
the  other  more  a  sociologist  has  no  professional  effect  on  the  book  other 
than  to  provide  a  certain  diversity  of  viewpoint.  Such  diversity  in  any 
work  of  collaboration  creates  problems  and  inconsistencies  as  well  as 
advantages.  The  discerning  reader  may  find  both  in  this  volume. 

J.  W.  B. 
M.  M.  T. 
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the  student  entering  a  university  is  confronted  by  a  catalogue  full  of 
course  descriptions  which,  convey  the  impression  that  there  are  a  number 
of  distinct  fields  of  study  which  he  must  know  if  he  is  to  receive  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  Divisions  of  the  catalogue  into  "natural  sciences,"  "social 
sciences,"  and  "the  humanities"  are  traditional.  These  divisions,  as  the 
student  learns,  correspond  to  certain  administrative  divisions,  each  of 
them  relatively  autonomous.  They  involve  different  personnel  and  classes, 
different  concepts  and  principles,  and  different  problems  and  data. 

Within  each  of  these  divisions  the  student  finds  further  distinctions 
by  departments.  In  a  typical  catalogue  the  division  of  social  science  may 
include  departments  of  economics,  history,  political  science,  sociology, 
and  anthropology.  The  degree-candidate  learns  that  he  must  concentrate 
in  a  division  and  major  in  a  department,  with  a  special  concentration, 
perhaps,  in  one  sequence  of  courses  within  the  department.  Thus  the 
major  in  economics  may  find  that  he  is  required  to  specialize  in  labor 
economics,  economic  history,  or  economic  theory,  though  there  is  some 
tendency  to  confine  such  specialization  to  graduate  work. 

The  course  of  undergraduate  instruction  as  viewed  through  a  cata- 
logue appears  to  be  a  series  of  highly  compartmentalized  courses.  This 
impression  is  reinforced  when  the  student  attending  these  courses  hears 
from  the  historian  that  the  sociologist  is  shallow,  or  from  the  sociologist 
that  the  psychologist  fails  to  include  the  social  group  as  an  influence  on 
behavior.  The  physicist  and  chemist  may  remind  the  student  that  science 
implies  precision  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  consider  the  "social 
sciences"  as  science,  because  of  their  presumed  lack  of  precision.  And  so 
it  goes.  The  student  often  becomes  bewildered,  takes  on  the  biases  of  a 
favorite  instructor,  or  adopts  the  professional  ideology  and  prejudices  of 
his  department  or  division. 
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To  participate  in  these  traditional  lines  of  argument  would  serve  only 
to  further  confuse  the  issue.  But  it  is  of  some  importance  for  the  authors 
of  this  text  to  make  clear  their  attitude  toward  departmental  compart- 
mentalization  and  separation  in  order  better  to  indicate  their  idea  as  to 
the  place  of  sociology  in  the  matrix  of  scientific  inquiry, 

nature:    human   and   otherwise 

A  major  idea  underlying  this  book  is  that  all  objects  and  events  in 
the  universe  are  equally  natural.  This  applies  whether  the  events  and 
objects  are  nonhuman,  human,  or  man-made.  A  rock,  a  rooster,  a  man, 
a  machine,  an  earthquake,  the  crowing  of  a  rooster,  a  human  emotion, 
the  operation  of  a  machine — all  these  are  equally  natural.  They  are  all 
part  of  nature  seen  in  the  large.  From  an  over-all  point  of  view  none  of 
these  is  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  any  other;  none  has  intrinsically 
a  higher  natural  status  than  any  other;  and  consequently  none  intrinsi- 
cally deserves  study  or  appreciation  more  than  any  other. 

For  some  purposes  it  is  important  to  make  distinctions  between  the 
organic  and  inorganic  world,  just  as  for  other  purposes  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  different  forms  of  life.  For  some  scientific  problems,, 
and  for  philosophy,  theology,  and  art,  it  is  often  necessary  to  set  aside  the 
world  of  man  from  nonhuman  objects  and  events.  While  there  may  be 
quarrels  over  the  precise  significance  of  such  distinctions,  all  find  it  useful 
to  resort  to  them.  In  other  contexts  it  makes  sense  to  distinguish  on  the 
one  hand  between  those  objects  and  events  that  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  those  about  which  we  can  gain  knowledge  only  by  observing 
their  consequences.  A  rock  can  be  perceived  and  studied  as  such;  an  atti- 
tude can  be  perceived  and  studied  only  through  its  behavioral  conse- 
quences in  individuals. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  the  above  cases  that  distinctions  are  made 
for  some  purpose  or  problem.  These  purposes  and  problems  are  man- 
made  concepts  which  man  has  found  useful  and  valuable  in  trying  to 
make  some  sense  of  the  universe.  In  the  last  analysis,  then,  all  knowledge 
is  man-made;  all  knowledge  is  composed  of  abstractions  constructed  from 
reality  by  men  in  their  social  and  intellectual  activity.  Some  have  used 
this  fact  to  show  that  all  knowledge  is  "relative"  and  all  theories  "socially 
determined."  But  as  Znaniecki  points  out,1  while  theories  and  knowledge 
are  always  relative  to  man's  experience  and  prior  knowledge,  it  is  not 
meaningful  to  say  that  all  knowledge,  taken  as  an  accumulative  whole,  is 
1  Florian  Znaniecki,  The  Social  Role  of  the  Man  of  Knouiedge,  Chapter  4. 
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relative.  For  we  can  view  this  knowledge  as  a  record  of  man's  successive 
approximations  to  a  construction  of  reality,  and  within  it  we  can  set  up, 
as  we  already  have  for  science,  canons  of  accuracy,  demonstrability,  and 
truth. 

It  may  be  egoistic  for  man  to  assume  that  his  activities  are  in- 
nately more  important  than  those  of  other  animals,  or  that  his  behavior 
has  a  more  significant  impact  upon  nature  than  other  animate  or  in- 
animate objects.  It  is  perhaps  a  human  need  to  assign  such  importance 
to  human  activities.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  equally  true  that  this  is  a  very  con- 
venient need  and  assumption,  for  without  it  there  could  be  no  curiosity, 
no  searching  inquiry,  no  restless  experimentation  with  nature. 

Only  if  we  assume  that  the  course  of  human  affairs  has  some  im- 
portance does  it  make  sense  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  study  and 
understanding  of  these  affairs.  If  we  accept  this  assumption,  we  can  assert 
that  the  more  accurate  our  knowledge,  the  more  valuable  it  is  for  us. 

Any  discipline  which  inquires  into  human  life  and  attempts  to  make 
accurate  sense  of  its  various  parts  and  their  interrelations  is  of  some 
definite  value  for  us  as  humans.  The  humanities,  which  seek  to  enlighten 
men  about  the  deeper  meanings  of  experience,  are  invaluable  in  this  re- 
gard; the  psychological  sciences  and  related  biological  disciplines,  which 
attempt  to  help  us  understand  what  makes  it  possible  for  men  to  interact 
and  behave  the  way  they  do,  are  also  invaluable.  Finally,  the  social  dis- 
ciplines— economics,  sociology,  cultural  anthropology,  and  so  on — which 
seek  to  clarify  the  social  bases  of  social  life,  are  also  indispensable  to  a 
full  understanding  of  human  affairs. 

To  justify  the  existence  of  any  one  of  these  fields  as  a  separate  field 
of  study  requires  the  demonstration  that  it  contributes  something  to  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  which  is  not  contributed  by  other  ap- 
proaches. If  a  given  field  of  study  can  justify  itself  on  these  terms,  it  be- 
comes important  that  it  be  cultivated  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

SOCIOLOGY     AND     HUMAN     AFFAIRS 

Sociology  rightfully  claims  a  place  as  one  of  the  fields  of  study  of 
human  affairs.  No  other  scientific  or  humanistic  discipline  takes  as  its 
central  focus  the  fact  of  group  life  and  seeks  to  examine  and  understand 
human  behavior  primarily  on  that  basis.  No  other  discipline  states  or 
claims  that  its  primary  datum  is  that  of  the  social  aggregation  of  men.  It 
is  this  primary  fact  of  groupness  or  togetherness  which  constitutes  the 
core  of  the  study  of  human  social  life  and  consequently  of  this  book. 
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By  assigning  sociology  to  this  place  in  human  inquiry,  it  is  possible 
to  specify  its  relations  to  other  forms  of  human  inquiry.  Whatever  any 
other  field  or  discipline  may  contribute  to  a  further  understanding  of  the 
bases,  the  forms,  and  the  consequences  of  group  life  is  of  value  and  sig- 
nificance to  the  sociologist.  Correlatively,  whatever  the  sociologist  may 
contribute  through  his  understanding  of  the  bases,  forms,  and  conse- 
quences of  group  life  is  of  value  to  the  other  disciplines  concerned  with 
man  and  his  affairs.  At  the  present  time  the  phraseology  and  interests 
of  sociologists  cause  them  to  accept  data  from  other  sciences  more  freely 
than  they  might  accept  materials  and  knowledge  from  nonscientific  fields, 
like  the  humanities.  Conversely,  the  nonscientific  fields  are  sometimes  less 
likely  to  accept  social  scientific  knowledge.  However,  there  are  trends  in 
other  directions,  and  some  cross-fertilization  has  always  existed. 

The  horizon  of  co-operation  among  these  various  fields  is  expanding. 
As  any  one  science  or  field  of  inquiry  broadens  its  scope,  it  contributes  to  a 
growth  of  knowledge  and  understanding  in  other  disciplines.  In  light  of 
these  considerations  it  becomes  almost  meaningless  to  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  interdisciplinary  feuding  and  jealousies,  except  to  deplore 
them  and  attempt  to  eliminate  them.  They  most  certainly  do  not  make 
any  positive  contribution  to  knowledge  and  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior. 

METHODS     OF     INQUIRY 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  attain 
the  most  reliable  knowledge  of  what  man  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do 
in  the  future.  Competition  among  various  methods  of  inquiry  into  human 
affairs  has  been  prevalent  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  West  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  This  competition  has  been  especially  productive 
when  all  parties  concerned  had  a  genuine  interest  in  arriving  at  a  classifica- 
tion of  types  of  knowledge  and  methods  for  acquiring  them. 

Out  of  this  struggle  between  methods  has  emerged  a  growing  self- 
conscious  emphasis  on  the  "scientific."  Advocates  of  this  road  to  knowl- 
edge stress  the  following  four  assumptions:  (1)  that  knowledge  of  what  is, 
what  has  been,  and  what  will  be  is  worthwhile;  (2)  that  the  human  senses 
are  the  most  reliable  instruments  for  deciding  these  questions;  (3)  that 
human  reason  is  able  most  efficiently  to  organize  sense-data  into  cate- 
gories and  to  generalize  about  the  relations  among  various  categories  of 
data;  (4)  that  the  most  reliable  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  sense-observations  is  the  agreement  among  equally  compe- 
tent observers. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  concluded  that  by  science  we  have 
reference  both  to  a  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  certain  character- 
istics of  the  knowledge  we  seek  to  acquire. 

Briefly  stated,  the  method  consists  in  the  use  of  the  senses  and  reason 
in  the  most  objective  or  bias-free  manner  possible.  The  kind  of  knowledge 
sought  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Morris  Cohen  who  says:  "Science 
may  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  commonsense  knowledge  by  the 
rigour  with  which  it  subordinates  all  other  considerations  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  ideal  of  certainty,  exactness,  universality,  and  system."  2 

Sociology  may  be  said  to  be  a  science,  and  sociologists  may  be  said  to 
be  scientific  to  the  degree  that  they  meet  these  qualifications.  It  seems 
rather  clear,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  most  of  the  disciplines  which 
claim  to  be  scientific  have  some  approximate  right  to  the  title.  How  fully 
their  claims  are  justified  is  to  be  judged  by  the  individual  reader,  guided 
by  his  criteria  of  science  and  scientific  procedure.  Since  no  body  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  universe  is  ever  complete,  since  science  by  its  very  nature 
is  an  ever  expanding  activity  which  continuously  brings  new  facts  into 
sight  and  discovers  new  relations  between  various  orders  of  facts,  all  so- 
called  sciences  are  only  approximations.  That  some  fields  of  study — such 
as  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology — at  the  present  time  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions of  scientific  method  and  knowledge  more  adequately  than  others 
gives  them  some  justification  for  insisting  on  their  scientific  nature.  But 
it  makes  little  sense  to  take  other  disciplines,  at  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, and  identify  their  continuously  increasing  approximation 
toward  the  ideals  of  science  as  a  "failure"  to  be  scientific.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  any  field  of  inquiry  to  give  the  utmost  support  to  all  other 
disciplines  which  self-consciously  seek  to  improve  their  methods  of  ar- 
riving at  precise,  systematic,  certain,  and  universal  knowledge.  That  such 
a  self-conscious  effort  characterizes  most  sociological  inquiry  of  today  is 
evident  from  the  many  professional  discussions  regarding  the  nature  of 
science,  its  application  to  sociological  problems,  and  interrelations  be- 
tween science  and  human  values.3 

SCIENCE     AND     ETH  ICS 

The  early  history  of  sociology,  especially  in  the  United  States,  was 
marked  by  a  devotion  to  "social  problems."  Indeed,  many  laymen  and 

2  For  the  point  of  view  on  science  and  scientific  method  with  which  the  authors  most 
closely  agree,  see  Morris  R.  Cohen,  Reason  and  Nature,  especially  Chapter  3. 

3  For  a  thoughtful  discussion,  see  George  A.  Lundberg,  Can  Science  Save  Us? 
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beginning  students  still  think  of  sociology  as  the  discipline  which  studies 
pressing  social  issues  of  the  day  and  manages  somehow  to  make  scientific 
recommendations  concerning  their  solution.  Another  popular  miscon- 
ception is  that  the  sociologist  must  take  his  cue  from  problems  which  are 
relevant  from  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  works.  As  a  result, 
many  studies  appear  which  have  a  sociological  coloration  but  which  are 
little  more  than  moral  treatises  upon  the  common  weal. 

Only  relatively  recently  has  sociological  writing  specifically  insisted 
that  sociology  cannot  afford  to  start  with  preconceived  ethical  standards 
or  attempt  to  solve  problems  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy  the  "moral 
conscience"  of  the  community.  Sociologists  have  become  increasingly 
outspoken  about  the  need  for  an  agnostic  position  with  regard  to  moral 
and  ethical  problems.  They  have  asserted  that,  like  all  other  scientists, 
they  must  refrain  from  making  ethical  or  value  judgments,  because,  in 
the  nature  of  science,  no  scientific  judgment  about  ethical  problems  is 
possible. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  this  position  clearly  established,  for  the 
sociologist  in  studying  human  behavior  must  necessarily  take  ethical  and 
value  judgments  into  consideration.  He  has  to  do  so  because  these  judg- 
ments arise  from,  and  modify,  life  experiences  and  are  part  and  parcel 
of  human  behavior.  Thus  the  values  or  ethical  standards  held  by  indi- 
viduals or  groups  become  important  facts  of  their  social  life  and  must 
be  analyzed  and  understood.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  attempt  to  understand 
the  origin  and  impact  of  these  standards  and  quite  another  to  attempt  to 
decide  between  their  relative  worth  as  moral  principles.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  sociologist,  values  or  ethical  standards  are  subject  to  the 
same  treatments  as  attitudes,  ideas,  and  habits,  for  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  consider  values  as  habits  of  preference.  The  sociologist  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  he  cannot  judge  scientifically  between  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
moral  habits  any  more  than  he  can  between  the  worth  of  eating  habits. 

But  this  tends  to  leave  the  sociologist  in  an  ambiguous  position.  In 
dealing  with  values  or  ethics  as  social  facts,  he  does  make  one  kind  of 
decision  with  regard  to  them.  As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  problem 
of  the  relative  worth  of  the  ethics  of  democracy  as  against  those  of  fascism. 
The  sociologist  presumes  to  be  able  to  state  the  consequences  for  a  society 
guided  by  one  as  against  the  other.  He  also  presumes  to  be  able  to  analyze 
and  make  understandable  how  a  given  community  arrives  at  one  ethic 
rather  than  at  the  other.  In  the  process  of  clarifying  the  meaning  of  these 
ethics  in  action,  he  has  entered  into  the  moral  problem  on  at  least  one  of 
its  many  possible  levels.  In  a  sense  the  sociologist  is  deciding  between 
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ethical  standards.  His  decision  refers  to  the  consequences  of  believing  and 
acting  in  accordance  with  one  rather  than  with  another.  But  it  is  a 
decision  which  bears  importantly  on  the  nature  of  the  ethical  standards 
in  question  and  it  may  influence  the  choice  of  others. 

To  say,  then,  that  the  scientist  of  human  affairs  is  agnostic  to  the 
moral  or  ethical  questions  which  confront  his  community  is  in  part  to 
falsify  the  issue.  The  sociologist  is  probably  far  less  agnostic  than  the 
average  layman,  though  presumably  far  more  so  than  the  average 
preacher.  Unquestionably,  open  publication  of  sociological  analyses  of  the 
consequences  of  various  ethical  standards  in  action  tends  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  subsequent  ethical  and  political  activities  of 
the  community.  One  need  only  refer  to  the  important  positions  which 
sociologists  hold  on  various  committees  dealing  with  "social  problems"  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  the  scientific  analysis  of  these  problems  is  con- 
sidered an  important  element  in  helping  the  community  to  arrive  at 
"scientific  decisions." 

But  here  a  qualification  must  be  entered.  The  scientist  is  certainly 
more  qualified  than  the  nonscientist  to  judge  consequences.  But  as  scien- 
tist he  is  no  more  qualified  than  any  other  person  in  the  community  to 
indicate  which  of  the  possible  consequences  the  community  or  individual 
should  prefer.  It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  context  that  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view  no  person  is  more  qualified  than  any  other  to 
indicate  to  any  individual  or  group  which  set  of  consequences  they  should 
prefer.  It  is  one  thing  to  analyze  and  clarify  alternative  consequences,  but 
quite  another  to  decide  between  them. 

The  student  in  search  for  "reasoned  truth"  may  ask:  How  then  is 
one  to  decide  between  various  moral  standards?  From  whom  shall  we 
seek  guidance?  Here  again  the  sociologist  can  only  reply  that  the  answer 
depends  on  what  kind  of  guidance  one  seeks.  If  one  believes  that  moral 
guidance  is  best  secured  by  consulting  occult  individuals  in  presumed 
intimate  rapport  with  the  forces  of  the  universe,  then  one  consults  these 
individuals  and  follows  their  advice.  If,  however,  the  individual  finds  that 
he  is  able  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  ethical  judgments  by 
getting  the  most  reliable  information  on  their  alternative  consequences, 
then  presumably  he  would  consult  the  scientist  of  human  affairs,  one  of 
whose  principal  tasks  is  the  analysis  of  these  alternative  consequences. 

The  present  text  takes  no  values  for  granted,  nor  does  it  have  any 
ethical  standards  implicit  except  those  which  may  be  said  to  be  implicit 
in  all  scientific  works.  It  regards  the  fact  of  human  togetherness  as  a 
natural,  observable  fact,  and  starts  its  analysis  from  that  fact.  It  holds 
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that  human  togetherness  is  neither  desirable  nor  undesirable,  but  simply 
that  man,  as  we  know  him,  cannot  be  understood  outside  of  the  groups  in 
which  he  grows  and  develops  his  humanness.  A  text  devoted  to  the  under- 
standing of  human  social  life  must  therefore  necessarily  start  with  the 
fact  of  togetherness  as  its  primary  datum.  And  it  must  proceed  to  ask: 
What  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  this  togetherness;  what  factors  are 
indispensable  to  its  continuity;  what  factors  contribute  to  its  orderliness 
and  disorderliness?  Its  principal  contribution  should  be  the  specification 
of  those  concepts  or  tools  of  thought  which  the  sociologist  uses  in  thought- 
fully observing  social  life.  The  purpose  and  point  of  view  of  the  text  are 
based  on  these  considerations. 

PURPOSE     AND     PLAN 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  to  the  beginning  student  of  the 
social  life  of  man  some  of  the  most  general  considerations  which  have  been 
established  by  scientific  observers.  It  further  seeks  to  provide  the  student 
with  the  conceptual  equipment  with  which  most  sociologists  operate  and 
with  which  the  student  himself  may  observe  and  think  about  human  social 
life. 

To  accomplish  this  manifold  purpose  the  authors  have  attempted 
first  to  bring  the  student  to  a  gradual  realization  of  the  core  or  heart  of 
sociology — the  fact  of  human  togetherness.  The  book  then  proceeds  to 
introduce  a  series  of  concepts  which  constitute  the  basic  language  and 
implicitly  the  basic  knowledge  held  by  sociologists.  As  each  concept  is 
defined  and  discussed  it  is  then  considered  to  be  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  student  and  is  employed  in  subsequent  discussions.  There  is  thus 
an  increasing  approximation  toward  abstraction  and  a  higher  level  of 
conceptualization  as  the  student  proceeds  through  the  book. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  considers  the  problem  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  behaving  human  individual  to  his  social  groups.  Here  the 
analysis  employs  the  concepts  and  ideas  already  developed  and  discussed 
in  the  preceding  sections,  and  adds  to  them  some  of  the  perspectives  and 
knowledge  of  psychology. 

The  fourth  section  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  emergence  of 
certain  aspects  of  modern  industrial  society  as  a  general  social  phenom- 
enon. The  consequences  of  the  enlargement  of  community,  the  formation 
of  a  specifically  new  type  of  society,  and  the  problem  of  social  structure 
and  social  order  within  that  society  are  considered  at  length. 

There  is  an  attempt  in  the  fifth  and  final  section  to  analyze  some  of 
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the  current  data  on  American  society  and  culture  as  one  example  of 
modern  society  within  the  conceptual  framework  set  in  the  earlier  sections 
of  the  book.  No  attempt,  either  extensive  or  intensive,  is  made  to  exhaust 
American  culture.  Thus  only  "the  family"  is  treated  in  the  analysis  of 
American  institutional  agencies.  In  general  the  aim  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sections  is  exemplary  rather  than  encyclopedic;  copious  bibliograph- 
ical references  are  available  to  direct  the  interested  student  to  more  de- 
tailed data  on  various  aspects  of  modern  social  life. 

There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  basis  for  argument  as  to  the  peda- 
gogical wisdom  of  the  procedure  employed  in  this  text.  Yet  it  has  been 
the  feeling  of  the  authors — and  they  have  operated  according  to  their  best 
inner  lights  in  this  regard — that  the  facts  never  speak  for  themselves;  that 
a  beginning  student  of  social  life  is  best  equipped,  at  the  outset  of  his 
studies,  if  he  is  given  an  insight  into  how  to  understand.  This  is  by  no 
means  to  derogate  the  fact-finding  activities  so  indispensable  to  science. 
But  it  is  felt  that  criteria  of  relevance  need  to  be  established  beforehand 
in  order  to  know  what  facts  to  collect;  that  some  conceptual  integration 
is  necessary  before  the  observer  knows  how  to  make  systematic  sense  out 
of  what  he  has  observed.  The  case  for  self-conscious  devotion  to  con- 
ceptualization rests  on  these  grounds. 

To  implement  these  goals  the  authors  have  attempted  at  various 
points  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  concept  and  theory  by  the  intro- 
duction of  actual  research  materials,  presented  not  in  the  form  of  a  tabular 
listing  of  data,  but  as  a  discussion  of  research  procedure  and  findings. 
These  serve  to  illustrate  specific  content  and  also  to  show  how  the  ma- 
terials were  gathered  in  problem  situations  of  that  particular  type.  By  this 
and  other  means  the  authors  have  attempted  to  stress  the  use  of  cate- 
gories, theories,  and  concepts,  rather  than  their  memorization.  This  book 
is  less  an  attempt  to  cover  available  data,  and  more  of  an  attempt  to  learn 
how  to  think  about  social  life. 

THE     POINT    OF     VIEW 

The  central  point  of  view  of  the  book  is  most  briefly  stated  by  as- 
serting that  social  life  is  the  natural  condition  of  man;  that  man  ac- 
quires his  humanness  in  continuous  interaction  with  other  men  within 
the  context  of  various  groups;  that  the  fundamental  problems  of  human 
existence  derive  from  the  fact  of  human  togetherness,  and  solutions  to 
these  problems  necessarily  involve  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
various  aggregates  in  which  men  pursue  their  lives. 
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If  a  label  may  be  attached  to  the  point  of  view,  it  may  perhaps  best 
be  called  a  modified  structural-functional  approach.  The  authors  have 
not  been  content  with  sheer  empirical  description  of  social  phenomena, 
but  are  also  concerned  with  explanatory  principles.  The  concept  of  junc- 
tion and  the  comparative  approach  are  especially  important  in  this  regard. 

The  authors  do  not  pretend  that  they  have  exhausted  the  best 
sociological  information  and  thinking  on  the  subject,  nor  that  thinking 
and  working  in  sociology  must  necessarily  proceed  along  the  lines  set  in 
this  book.  It  is  their  firm  belief,  however,  that  some  further  approximation 
to  the  ideals  of  science  is  achieved  by  a  critical  application  of  the  kind  of 
approach  suggested  in  this  book. 

The  central  focus  of  that  approach  is  upon  the  structural  and  func- 
tional requirements  and  consequences  of  a  going  social  order.  The  authors 
are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  deep-lying  crucial  theoretical  implications 
of  such  an  approach.  But  it  is  their  conviction  that  if  they  stand  com- 
mitted to  the  fact  of  togetherness  as  the  central  fact  of  sociology  and 
sociological  inquiry,  they  are  immediately  also  committed  to  an  analysis 
of  the  structure  and  function  of  this  togetherness.  That  the  more  refined 
though  vital  theoretical  problems  have  only  been  hinted  at  rather  than 
explicitly  dealt  with  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
ductory text  in  sociology.  It  is  primarily  addressed  to  students.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  authors  that  close  study  of  the  book  by  introductory  students 
will  stimulate  some  appreciation  for  the  value  of  a  sociological  approach 
to  social  life,  and  help  equip  them  to  raise  and  pursue  answers  to  higher 
levels  of  problems  concerning  that  social  life. 
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THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  MAN 


CHAPTER  ONE 


* 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF   RACE 


throughout  the  world  the  behavior  of  people  in  groups  is  characterized 
by  two  apparently  contradictory  facts:  (1)  the  essential  sameness  of  this 
behavior,  and  (2)  the  many  differences.  In  all  societies,  for  example,  men 
practice  "religion."  But  some  men  worship  a  single  all-powerful  god,  and 
others  pay  homage  to  a  whole  stadium  full  of  deities,  each  of  which  has  a 
different  role  to  play  and  a  different  aspect  of  human  life  to  regulate.  Still 
others  go  no  further  in  their  religion  than  a  belief  in  the  spirits  of  the 
dead.  In  all  societies  men  also  work  for  a  living.  For  some  this  work  con- 
sists of  digging  for  roots  and  grubs,  while  others  grease  and  fuel  enormous 
machines.  How  can  we  account  for  these  differences  in  activities  directed 
toward  common  ends? 

There  has  always  been  speculation  about  this  problem  of  similarities 
and  differences.  At  various  times  in  history  men  have  believed  in  the  all- 
important  influence  of  sun  spots,  geography  and  climate,  biological  in- 
heritance, psychological  instincts,  or  special  favors  by  the  gods  as  deter- 
minants of  both  similarities  and  differences  in  the  behavior  of  groups. 

Most  of  these  speculations  oversimplify  the  problem  by  attributing 
everything — all  similarities  or  all  differences — to  a  single  factor.  For  ex- 
ample, the  "geographic  determinists"  used  to  say  in  effect  that  when  men 
create  and  behave  in  similar  ways  it  is  because  geography  made  them 
react  in  that  way;  and  when  their  creative  and  behavioristic  impulses  are 
different  it  is  because  the  geographical  circumstances  under  which  they 
live  are  different. 

If  this  tendency  to  oversimplify  had  no  social  consequences  it  could 
perhaps  be  ignored.  However,  especially  in  recent  times,  this  oversimpli- 
fication by  the  single-factor  exponents  has  led  to  serious  political  con- 
sequences. The  belief  in  "innate  biological  differences"  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  people  under  the  Nazi  regime. 
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These  victims  were  blamed  for  introducing  all  that  was  evil  and  degenerate 
into  the  world  because  of  their  supposedly  innate  perverse  characters.  In 
other  words  the  customs,  folkways,  and  ideas  of  a  people  were  attributed 
to  the  single  factor  of  their  biologic  make-up;  it  was  therefore  considered 
justifiable  to  dispose  of  them.  This  type  of  reasoning  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  quotation  from  one  of  the  early  intellectuals  of  nazism: 

It  is  only  shameful  indolence  of  thought,  or  disgraceful  historical 
falsehood,  that  can  fail  to  see  in  the  entrance  of  the  Germanic  tribes 
into  the  history  of  the  world  the  rescuing  of  agonizing  humanity  from 
the  clutches  of  the  everlastingly  bestial.1 

Another  consequence  of  this  tendency  to  give  oversimplified  expla- 
nations for  social  behavior  is  that  inquiry  and  research  into  the  full  under- 
standing of  social  behavior  stops  at  just  the  point  where  it  should  begin. 
This  point  is  reached  when  the  curiosity  is  satisfied  with  glib  and  simple 
explanations.  Real  understanding  comes  only  with  the  scientific  deter- 
mination of  the  relationships  among  such  factors  as  psychology,  biology, 
geography,  and  social  behavior.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  one  explains 
the  other  and  then  sit  back  content.  We  must  investigate  how  and  to 
what  extent  these  factors  affect  each  other. 

NONSOCIAL     DETERMINISMS 

The  attempt  to  explain  differences  in  human  behavior  primarily  by 
climatic  factors  is  called  the  theory  of  climatic  determinism.  Similarly 
we  have  theories  of  geographic  and  biologic  determinism.  These  three — 
climatic,  geographic,  and  biologic — have  been  among  the  most  common 
of  all  deterministic  theories  in  explaining  the  influence  of  nonsocial  factors 
on  social  behavior.  The  following  statements  exemplify  each: 

Climatic  Determinism:     "Latin  Americans  are  essentially  lazy  and 

shiftless   because   of   the   hot  climate   in 
which  they  live." 

Geographic  Determinism:  "The  essential  greatness  of  certain  civili- 
zations, such  as  the  Greek,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  their  critical  location  on  sea 
coasts." 

Biologic  Determinism:       "Negroes  occupy  inferior  social  positions 

because  they  are  by  nature  intellectually 

inferior." 

1  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  I,  p. 
495.  Quoted  in  Ruth  Benedict,  Race:  Science  and  Politics,  pp.  19-20. 
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These  three  statements  appear  to  assert  a  simple  cause-effect  re- 
lationship between  one  nonsocial  determinant  and  certain  results  in  social 
behavior.  However,  when  examined  more  closely,  we  see  that  each  of 
these  theories  contains  some  elements  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  theories. 
"Latins  are  lazy  because  of  the  climate"  implies  that  the  climate  is 
peculiar  to  a  geographic  location  which,  characterized  by  the  given  climate, 
exercises  some  kind  of  an  effect  on  the  biologic  factors  which  condition  the 
'physical  energies  used  for  economic  purposes.  Thus  we  have  at  work  a 
combination  of  climatic,  geographic,  biologic,  and  economic  factors. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  we  see  that  implicit  in 
the  statement  above  are  the  ideas  that  the  particular  geographic  location 
made  available  certain  facilities  which,  when  viewed  and  used  by  a  people 
of  a  given  social  and  economic  development,  who  were  possessed  of  certain 
mental  faculties  and  physical  energies,  produced  certain  social  results 
labeled  "essential  greatness." 

We  may  therefore  recognize  that  most  such  statements  of  cause- 
effect  relationship  really  imply  the  operations  of  factors  other  than  the 
single  factor  claimed  as  effective.  In  view  of  this,  arguments  over  whether 
biology  or  geography  does  or  does  not  determine  human  behavior  become 
meaningless.  It  is  clear  that  the  theories  themselves  do  not  really  contend 
that  only  one  factor  has  sole  responsibility  for  producing  the  results,  but 
rather  that  these  factors,  such  as  climate  or  geography,  are  mainly  though 
not  alone  responsible.  Thus,  the  factor  in  question  is  held  to  be  a  necessary 
but  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  explanation  of  the  behavior  in 
question. 

The  meaningful  question  then  becomes  one  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  nonsocial  factor — climate  or  geography  or  biology — must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  explaining  or  accounting  for  the  resultant  social 
behavior. 

When  we  examine  the  ideas  a  little  more  closely  we  see  that  it  is  not 
only  a  question  of  the  degree  to  which  a  factor  is  responsible  for  results, 
but  also  the  way  in  which  a  given  factor  functions  to  produce  results.  In 
the  case  of  the  Latin  Americans  climate  is  said  to  exercise  a  deterring 
effect  upon  a  given  "biologic"  stock.  In  the  Greek  instance  geography 
enter*  ae  a  spurring  factor  and  as  a  provider  of  resources.  In  the  Negro 
example  biology  enters  as  a  limiting  and  preventing  factor. 

Thus  one  factor  acts  to  deter  a  given  result,  while  another  acts  to 
spur  on  the  production  of  the  same  result.  Moreover,  the  same  factor  may 
operate  in  two  apparently  contradictory  ways  at  the  same  time.  While  the 
skin  color  of  one  Negro  is  a  mark  of  low  status  in  the  White  group,  it  is 
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a  mark  of  acceptable  status  in  the  Negro  group.  Similarly,  heat  and  hu- 
midity affect  the  person  sweltering  in  a  stuffy  office  very  much  differently 
than  one  clad  in  shorts  on  the  ocean  beach. 

No  blanket  assumption  may  be  made  beforehand  about  the  probable 
way  or  extent  to  which  any  factor  will  operate  in  any  new  situation  being 
analyzed.  In  order  to  discover  the  factors  responsible  for  the  final  outcome 
of  each  case  of  behavior  being  studied,  our  guiding  question  is  perhaps 
most  helpfully  phrased  as  follows:  Are  biologic  (or  geographic,  climatic, 
etc.)  factors  operating  to  condition  or  modify  the  social  behavior  in 
question?  If  so,  which  factors?  In  what  way  do  they  modify  the  behavior? 
To  what  degree  do  they  exercise  an  influence  in  this  particular  way? 

In  putting  the  questions  this  way  the  scientist  is  relying  upon  em- 
pirical observations  he  intends  to  make  rather  than  upon  armchair  cal- 
culations. This  tendency  to  rely  on  observation  of  what  "is"  rather  than 
on  preconceived  notions  of  what  "must  be"  distinguishes  the  active  social 
scientist  of  today  from  the  scholastic  philosopher  of  yesterday. 

Because  the  questions  about  the  relative  influence  of  various  factors 
have  been  put  in  this  meaningful  way  for  some  time,  enough  observations 
have  been  made  so  that  certain  bodies  of  reliable  data  have  been  gathered. 
The  rest  of  this  chapter  and  the  entire  chapter  which  follows  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  presentation  of  some  of  these  data  and  their  significance. 

RACE 

In  so  far  as  biologic  factors  are  concerned,  societies  have  tended  to 
recognize  and  "make  something  of"  three  kinds  of  biologic  attributes: 
(1)  "race"  characteristics  or  inherited  factors  distinctively  characterizing 
and  setting  off  large  groups  from  each  other;  (2)  sex  characteristics;  (3) 
the  characteristics  differentiating  the  physically  mature  and  immature. 
The  rest  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence 
of  "race." 

The  Problem  of  Race  Classification 

All  human  societies  make  some  kind  of  distinction  among  their 
members  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  their  physical  appearance  and  con- 
stitution. Such  distinctions  sometimes  carry  connotations  of  social  in- 
feriority and  superiority,  and  hence  tend  to  have  serious  consequences  in 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  societies.  It  is  important  therefore  to 
examine  the  logic  and  the  data  of  such  distinctions  based  on  physical 
characteristics,  commonly  called  "race  characteristics." 

Most  scientific  studies  of  race  differences  and  their  significance  have 
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started  out  by  assuming  the  existence  of  separate  races,  i.e.,  biologically 
distinct  stocks  of  humans.  These  same  studies  have  almost  always  con- 
cluded by  insisting  that  this  assumption  about  distinct  and  separate  races 
is  unwarranted  by  the  evidence.  But  each  new  study  continues  to  take 
separate  races  for  granted.  Thus  sociologists  and  anthropologists  have 
found  themselves  in  the  peculiar  position  of  stating  that:  "Evidence  from 
previous  studies  tends  to  show  that  race,  as  a  concept  referring  to  bio- 
logically distinct  stocks  of  humans,  has  no  scientific  validity.  However, 
since  there  is  a  popular  insistence  that  there  are  such  distinct  stocks,  we 
will  take  it  for  granted,  and  see  what  significance,  if  any,  lies  in  the  pre- 
sumed differences  between  the  assumedly  different  stocks  of  men." 

This  ambivalent  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  race  differences  and 
their  significance  has  allowed  the  concept  of  race  to  become  standardized 
in  the  thinking  and  speech  of  our  new  generations.  Most  of  us  tend  to 
attribute  something  real  to  every  word,  to  insist  that  each  of  the  nouns 
we  use  stands  for  a  real,  existent  object  or  group  of  objects.  Given  this 
tendency  and  the  continued  use  of  the  word  "race"  by  scientists  many  of 
us  have  come  to  believe  that  there  are  real,  definable  groups  of  distinctly 
different  people  who  may  be  collectively  described  as  the  "races  of  man- 
kind." We  have  further  come  to  believe  that  the  differences  between 
these  groups  of  people  are  inherited  and  unchangeable,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  "really  different"  people.  This  misconception  is  partly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  scientist  who  has  insisted  that  "race"  does  refer  to  in- 
herited, unmodifiable  characteristics.  Thus  the  layman  has  absorbed  from 
the  scientist  some  of  his  ideas  about  "race"  without  taking  into  account 
the  conclusive  scientific  data  which  show  there  is  no  large  body  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  biologically  different  from  each  other  as  groups  in  any 
basic,  significant  way.  As  one  student  has  put  it: 

Geneticists  believe  that  anthropologists  have  decided  what  a 
race  is.  Ethnologists  assume  that  their  classifications  embody  prin- 
ciples which  genetic  science  has  proved  correct.  Politicians  believe 
that  their  prejudices  have  the  sanction  of  genetic  laws  and  the  find- 
ings of  physical  anthropology  to  sustain  them.2 

Definition  of  Race 

What  justification  is  there  for  the  statement  that  the  concept  of 

"race"  is  not  applicable  to  the  study  of  man?  The  concept  "race"  is  em- 

2  Lancelot  Hogben,  "The  Concept  of  Race,"  in  Genetic  Principles  in  Medicine  and  Social 
Science,  pp.  122-44.  Quoted  in  M.  Ashley-Montagu,  Man's  Most  Dangerous  Myth:  The 
Fallacy  of  Race,  p.  1. 
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ployed  by  biologists  to  designate  a  group  of  animals  who  share  a  statistical 
majority  of  inherited,  relatively  unmodifiable,  physical  and  biologic  char- 
acteristics which  set  them  off  as  a  relatively  distinct  group  from  other 
animals.  The  transfer  of  this  concept  from  nonhuman  to  human  animals 
has  been  effected,  in  current  scientific  literature,  largely  to  see  to  what 
extent  such  a  concept,  which  has  proved  valuable  in  the  study  of  non- 
human  animals,  might  also  prove  valuable  in  the  study  of  human  animals. 
The  basic  problem  which  confronts  the  human  biologist  interested  in  race 
is  to  determine  whether,  using  certain  nonmodifiable,  inherited  char- 
acteristics as  measuring  rods,  it  would  be  possible  to  discover  groups  of 
men  who  were  distinctly  differentiated  from  each  other  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  these  identifying  characteristics,  or  by  significant  differences 
in  the  degree  to  which  these  characteristics  are  manifested. 

Criteria  and  Distribution  of  Race  Characteristics 

The  list  of  characteristics  is  large  and  has  never  been  utilized  in  its 
totality  in  studying  any  large  numbers  of  people.  But  small-scale  studies 
based  on  a  limited  number  of  characteristics  have  been  carried  out  with 
small  numbers  of  people.  Among  the  most  frequent  criteria  of  racial 
identification  used  in  such  studies  are:  (1)  skin  color;  (2)  hair  color;  (3) 
hair  form;  (4)  eye  color;  (5)  ratio  of  head  width  to  head  length,  called 
cephalic  index;  (6)  ratio  of  nose  width  to  nose  height,  called  nasal  index; 
(7)  distribution  of  body  hair  and  beard;  (8)  stature;  and  (9)  prognathism, 
or  lower-facial  projection.  These  particular  criteria  have  been  used  more 
frequently  than  others  because  it  is  assumed  that  they  are:  (1)  relatively 
stable,  i.e.,  relatively  unmodifiable  by  the  environment  external  to  the 
genes;  (2)  they  are  relatively  most  easily  measured;  and  (3)  they  are  as 
good  a  sample  group  of  indicators  as  any  other. 

In  studying  the  distribution  of  these  characteristics  in  the  human 
species,  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  each  of 
them.  Thus  human  types  range  in  skin  color  from  very  dark  to  very 
light;  in  hair  form,  from  very  straight  to  very  tightly  coiled,  kinky,  and 
matted  hair;  in  hair  color,  from  very  dark  to  very  light;  in  eye  color, 
from  almost  complete  absence  of  color  to  very  dark;  in  cephalic  index, 
from  heads  which  are  as  wide  as  they  are  long  (brachycephalic)  to  heads 
which  are  much  longer  than  wide  (dolichocephalic);  in  nasal  index,  from 
very  low-bridged  wide  noses  to  high-bridged,  narrow  noses;  in  body  hair 
and  beard,  from  relatively  hairless  to  very  hairy  people;  in  stature,  from 
the  average  under-five-feet  of  the  Pygmies  to  the  near  gigantism  of  the 
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Nilotic  peoples;  in  prognathism,  from  a  very  slight  lower-facial  projection 
to  a  great  deal. 


Very  Dark      ■*- 


Very  Dark     •*- 
Very  Long     4- 


Very  Coiled  «- 


Very  Wide    «- 
Hairless         *- 


SKIN  COLOR 
EYE  COLOR 
HEAD  SHAPE 
HAIR  FORM 
NASAL  INDEX 


-►  Very  Light 
-►  Very  Light 


■*■  Very  Round 


-►  Very  Straight 


■+•  Very  Long 


Very  Dark     •*- 
Very  Tall        •«- 


BODY  HAIR,  BEARD  -►  Very  Hairy 

HAIR  COLOR    ►  Very  Light 

STATURE  ►  Very  Short 


Much  Projection  «- 


PROGNATHISM 


■>  Little  Projection 


FIGURE   I 

RANGE  OF 
OBSERVABLE  "RACIAL"  CHARACTERISTICS 


This  represents  the  wide  distribution  of  observable  "racial"  character- 
istics. They  are  called  "racial"  because  they  are  presumably  acquired  by 
heredity  from  one's  parents  and  are  not  modifiable  by  nonhereditary 
factors. 


Racial  Types 

In  deciding  the  applicability  of  the  concept  "race"  to  humans,  the 
next  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  or  not  there  are  large  numbers 
of  people  who  have  a  combination  of  these  characteristics  in  common. 
For  example,  are  most  people  with  very  dark  skin  also  very  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed,  and  dolichocephalic?  Is  their  hair  tightly  matted  or  coiled,  or 
are  they  relatively  hairless?  Are  they  tall  or  short,  prognathous,  and  so  on? 

Early  research  in  race  suggested  that  the  world  population  could  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  clusters  of  people,  each  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  the  individuals  in  the  clusters  shared  a  combi- 
nation of  physical  characteristics  not  shared  by  individuals  of  the  other 
clusters.  The  types  suggested  were:  (1)  Long-headed,  wide-nosed,  dark- 
skinned,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  relatively  hairless,  tending  toward  tall 
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stature,  tightly  coiled  hair,  highly  prognathous.  Negroid  was  the  term 
assigned  to  this  type.  (2)  Medium  stature,  straight-haired,  yellow-skinned, 
slant-eyed,  medium-headed,  medium-nosed,  medium  eye  color,  relatively 
free  from  body  hair  and  beard,  mild  prognathism.  To  this  type  was  as- 
signed the  term  Mongoloid.  (3)  Light-haired,  light-eyed,  light-skinned, 
medium  or  tall  stature,  round  to  medium  head  shape,  relatively  hairy, 
long-nosed,  wavy  or  curly  hair,  nonprognathous.  The  term  Caucasoid  was 
used  to  designate  this  third  type. 

Those  groups  of  individuals  who  could  not  reasonably  be  classified 
into  any  of  these  three  types  were  either  ignored  or  squeezed  into  the 
pigeonhole  of  race  regardless  of  their  lack  of  fit. 

No  individual  fits  exactly  into  the  definition  of  a  particular  race  be- 
cause the  definition  itself  is  a  statistical  average  of  traits  of  a  whole  group. 
This  means  in  effect  that  the  statistical  type-concept  of  race  is  not  useful 
for  describing  individuals.  If  we  say  a  man  is  a  member  of  the  Negroid 
race,  we  imply  that  to  some  degree  he  has  all  of  the  characteristics  listed 
as  present  in  a  very  large  group  of  people.  Actually  we  find  among  the 
people  called  Negroid  the  tallest  and  shortest  people  on  earth;  people 
with  light  tan  skins  and  bluish-black  skins;  long,  thin  noses  and  flat, 
broad  noses;  heads  which  are  very  long  and  heads  which  are  medium  in 
length.  Further  variations  exist  in  still  smaller  populations  of  Negroid 
peoples.  Once  we  understand  this  we  come  to  realize  that  every  individual 
has  his  own  unique  peculiarities.  Thus  the  type-concept  of  race  roughly 
and  abstractly  describes  groups  in  terms  of  statistical  averages,  but  does 
not  describe  particular  individuals  in  any  precise  way. 

There  are  more  people  who  do  not  closely  fit  these  type-descriptions 
than  those  who  do.  A  survey  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  world,  to  the 
extent  that  such  survey  data  are  reliable,  would  show  them  to  be  "mixed" 
types.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  some  dark-skinned  and  dark-eyed  people 
who  are  short  and  round-headed.  There  are  dark-skinned  and  dark- 
haired  people  with  light  blue  eyes.  There  are  flat-nosed  people  who  have 
long  heads.  There  are  light-eyed  people  who  are  relatively  hairless.  There 
are  straight-haired  people  who  do  not  have  slant  eyes  and  who  do  have 
much  body  hair  and  beard.  There  are  prognathous  people  who  have  light 
skins.  There  are  slant-eyed  people  with  curly  hair  and  a  heavy  growth 
of  body  hair  and  beard. 

These  mixtures  are  many  and  varied,  and  the  fact  of  mixture  is  far 
more  characteristic  of  most  groups  than  is  the  fact  of  distinct  type.  Most 
people  are  neither  distinctly  Mongoloid  nor  Caucasoid  nor  Negroid,  but 
show  some  mixture  of  all  characteristics  listed. 
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Race  as  "Ideal"  Type 

In  face  of  this  fact  of  mixture  anthropologists  have  come  to  assign 
to  the  concept  "race"  the  status  of  an  imagined  or  "ideal"  type  of  com- 
bined characteristics.  The  racial  affinity  of  a  group  is  judged  in  terms  of 
its  closer  approximation  to  one  ideal  type  rather  than  another. 

But  even  here  there  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  pigeonholing 
groups  of  men.  For  instance  how  shall  we  classify  a  group  which  has  some 
facial  and  head  characteristics  which  resemble  the  imagined  Caucasoid, 
yet  whose  skin  color  is  darker  on  the  average  than  the  skin  color  of  many 
people  called  Negroid?  The  Hindus  and  Abyssinians  are  cases  in  point. 
This  poses  the  problem  of  deciding  to  which  characteristics  we  shall  as- 
sign most  weight  in  classification.  If  a  group  shows  three  characteristics 
closely  resembling  the  imagined  Caucasoid,  three  closely  resembling  the 
imagined  Mongoloid,  and  three  closely  resembling  the  imagined  Negroid, 
shall  all  nine  count  equally?  Or  shall  the  fact  that  skin  color  is  more 
Caucasoid  than  Negroid  make  us  classify  the  group  as  Caucasoid?  To  this 
question  anthropologists  are  able  to  reply  that  a  group  shall  be  assigned 
to  that  pigeonhole  to  which  it  shows  a  statistical  predominance  of  simi- 
larity. Yet  what  constitutes  "predominance  of  similarity"  has  never  been 
defined  in  any  standard  way.  As  a  result,  race  classifications  vary  sharply 
from  classifier  to  classifier  and  range  in  number  from  three  to  several 
dozen. 

The  more  criteria  the  classifier  uses  to  describe  a  group  of  objects  or 
people,  the  more  classes  he  will  get  and  the  fewer  the  number  of  persons 
in  each.  As  an  analogy,  if  you  have  an  assortment  of  cutlery  and  classify 
the  pieces  on  the  basis  of  one  criterion — sharpness — you  will  get  two 
classes  of  objects:  sharp  and  dull.  If  the  number  of  criteria  is  increased  to 
two — sharp  or  dull,  painted  or  unpainted — you  will  end  up  with  four 
groupings :  sharp  and  painted,  sharp  and  unpainted,  dull  and  painted,  dull 
and  unpainted.  The  same  principle  holds  for  classifying  human  beings  on 
the  basis  of  their  physical  attributes.  The  greater  the  number  of  criteria 
taken,  the  more  groupings  are  necessary,  and  the  fewer  the  people  who 
will  fall  in  each  group. 

Origins  of  Present  Variety  of  Types:  Monogenesis  vs.  Polygenesis 

One  justification  for  setting  up  only  three  statistical  types,  which  are 
presumably  somewhat  distinct  from  each  other,  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  our  present  mixtures  are  the  result  of  the  blending  over  long  centuries 
of  human  history  of  three  originally  separate  stocks  of  men.  It  is  often 
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held  that  man  originally  evolved  in  three  distinctly  different  forms,  and 
that  as  a  result  of  migrations,  interbreeding,  inbreeding,  isolation,  more 
migrations,  and  so  on,  the  types  were  blended  together.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  'polygenetic  theory  of  human  origins.  But  it  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  it  is  equally  feasible  to  account  for  the  present  variety  of 
types  starting  out  with  only  one  type  of  original  human.  This  is  known 
as  the  monogenetic  theory  of  origins.  Since  there  are  as  much  data  and 
reason  in  favor  of  monogenesis,  or  single  origins,  as  there  is  for  polygenesis, 
or  multiple  origins,  and  since  the  former  is  a  more  simple  theory,  scientific 
procedure  commends  its  acceptance. 

"Pure"  Races 

Neither  polygenesis  nor  monogenesis,  however,  lends  any  credence  to 
the  notion  of  "pure"  race  or  "pure"  type.  The  monogenetic  theory  rules 
it  out  from  the  beginning  by  positing  only  one  type  from  which  our  present 
varieties  have  arisen.  The  polygenetic  theory  could  conceivably  harmonize 
better  with  the  idea  of  "pure"  race  than  could  monogenesis,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  an  original  type  could  have  re- 
mained unmixed  throughout  human  history  seem  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment. Thus  for  a  group  to  have  remained  physically  and  biologically  the 
same  as  its  first  human  members  it  would  have  had  to  be  isolated  from 
all  human  contact  from  the  moment  of  its  first  formation,  at  the  beginning 
of  human  time;  or  if  not  isolated  it  would  at  least  have  had  to  remain  free 
from  any  interbreeding  with  other  groups. 

If  we  take  the  first  alternative — isolation — then  we  know  nothing  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  groups.  If  the  second  alternative  is  favored,  then 
the  presumption  of  remaining  free  from  interbreeding,  even  though  in 
contact  with  other  groups,  violates  the  principle  that  when  two  groups 
come  in  contact,  no  matter  how  little  exchange  of  culture  there  may  be, 
there  is  almost  always  an  exchange  of  genes  through  interbreeding.  As 
one  author  has  put  it,  in  order  for  a  group  of  humans  to  come  in  contact 
but  not  interbreed  with  other  humans,  either  the  men  of  the  group  would 
have  to  be  too  cowardly  to  seize  women  of  the  outside  group  or  the  women 
of  the  group  would  have  to  be  too  ugly  to  attract  any  men  of  the  outside 
group.3  This  then  is  the  possible  meaning  of  "purity"  of  race  wherever 
it  is  claimed. 

It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  there  is  any  large 
number  of  individuals  who  comprise  a  distinct  group  in  the  sense  that 
they  share  in  common  any  one  of  the  combinations  of  characteristics 
3  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man  (Students'  edition),  p.  34. 
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previously  listed.  Small  groups  of  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
look  very  much  alike,  and  some  of  these  groups  tend  to  resemble  one  type 
more  than  another.  But  they  represent  only  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  find  then  that  there  are  no  pure  races  in  any  serious  sense  of  the 
word  and  no  large  numbers  of  people  who  are  reasonably  identifiable  as 
distinct  types,  sharing  numerous  characteristics  in  common.  We  are  left 
therefore  only  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  many  small  groups  who 
may  share  in  common  certain  genetic  features,  limited  in  number,  by 
which  they  are  relatively  identifiable  and  distinguishable.  What,  if  any- 
thing, is  the  significance  of  these  identifiable  differences,  such  as  the  black 
hair  of  some,  the  prognathism  of  others,  and  so  on?  This  leads  us  into  a 
consideration  of  the  genetic  basis  of  race. 

The  Genetic  Basis  of  Race 4 

The  whole  argument  of  human  differences  and  "race"  can  be  clari- 
fied if  we  distinguish  between  the  observable  or  visible  characteristics 
(which  we  emphasized  in  the  preceding  discussion)  and  the  covert  or  non- 
visible  features.  For  example,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  roughly 
between  two  men  on  the  basis  of  skin  color.  But  unless  you  were  an  expert 
with  considerable  special  equipment  you  could  not  distinguish  between 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  blood  types. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the  visible 
characteristics,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  inheritance  these  visible  char- 
acteristics are  no  more  important  than  the  nonvisible  ones,  like  blood 
type.  Both  skin  color  and  blood  type  are  inherited  in  complex  ways  and 
are  subject  to  similar  genetic  laws.  While  we  make  a  great  to-do  about 
the  mating  of  persons  of  opposite  skin  color  we  ignore  blood  types.  How- 
ever, we  are  beginning  to  recognize  how  important  blood  types  may  be  in 
the  recent  research  on  the  Rh  factor,  an  inheritable  element  in  blood 
which  has  an  important  relationship  to  the  birth  of  defective  children. 

Another  example  may  be  cited.  Some  persons  (about  30  per  cent  of 
all  Americans)  are  unable  to  taste  a  certain  chemical  called,  for  short, 
PTC.  Our  population  is  thus  divided  into  two  "races,"  tasters  and  non- 
tasters.  It  seems  foolish  to  think  of  using  this  ability  to  taste  PTC  as  a 
criterion  for  selecting  or  rejecting  a  marriage  partner.5  But  from  a  genetic 
standpoint  it  makes  just  as  much  (or  as  little)  sense  as  choosing  a  mate 

4  For  an  excellent  though  brief  discussion  see  M.  Ashley-Montagu,  op.  tit.,  pp.  37-45. 
6  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  particular  example  see  L.  C.  Dunn  and  T.  Dob- 
zhansky,  Heredity,  Race  and  Society,  pp.  2-8,  38-9. 
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on  the  basis  of  skin  color.  Such  selections  have  little  to  do  with  biology 
and  everything  to  do  with  values  and  prejudices  developed  in  social  life. 

If  we  take  into  account  all  these  various  nonvisible  aspects  of  human 
differences,  we  would  find  that  there  are  actually  almost  as  many  different 
ways  of  dividing  men  into  "races"  as  there  are  visible  and  nonvisible 
characteristics.  Thus  blood  types  have  now  been  shown  to  cut  across  the 
traditional  Caucasoid-Mongoloid-Negroid  divisions  of  mankind  instead 
of  conforming  to  them.  Other  inheritable  traits,  such  as  an  ability  to  taste 
PTC,  are  found  in  approximately  the  same  proportions  in  most  relatively 
inbred  populations  irrespective  of  "race."  Populations  which  are  breeding 
extensively  with  outside  groups  show  a  varying  set  of  proportions  of 
tasters  and  nontasters.  This  situation  will  be  true  for  any  trait  about 
which  there  is  random  rather  than  selective  mating. 

Further  genetic  qualifications  of  the  racial  question  can  be  made. 
It  is  generally  assumed,  along  with  the  notion  of  "pure"  races,  that  it  is 
possible  to  inherit  such  traits  as  skin  color,  shape  of  nose,  hair  form, 
stature,  and  so  on,  as  single,  whole  characteristics.  This  assumption  is 
prevalent  in  spite  of  the  very  evident  fact  that  there  exists  every  possible 
degree  of  gradation  in  such  characteristics.  Because  of  this  erroneous  as- 
sumption it  is  possible  to  call  a  person  a  "Negro"  or  a  "White"  and  think 
of  him  as  a  pure,  whole  type. 

Modes  of  Inheritance 

Genetics  shows  us,  however,  that  these  observable  traits,  like  skin 
color,  are  not  inherited  as  whole,  unit  characteristics.  Each  of  them  de- 
pends upon  a  varying  number  of  separate  genes.  And  it  is  possible  to 
inherit  these  separate  genes  separately.  Thus  one  does  not  inherit  "Negro- 
ness"  or  "Whiteness,"  but  only  different  proportions  of  different  genes. 

There  is  a  great,  common  "gene  pool"  for  all  mankind.  All  men  have 
the  same  genes  and  differences  between  individuals  and  groups  are  results 
of  slightly  varying  frequencies  and  combinations  of  these  common  genes. 
All  men  have  one  set  of  genes  which  result  in  the  living  body  in  a  set  of 
chemicals  determining  skin  color.  But  some  of  us  have  these  genes  combined 
in  different  ways,  and  these  combinations  produce  slightly  different  shades 
of  the  same  set  of  pigmenting  chemicals. 

The  common-sense  view  of  skin-color  inheritance  maintains  that 
when  an  individual  with  a  light  skin  interbreeds  with  an  individual  with 
a  dark  skin  the  two  colors  blend,  like  coffee  and  cream.  Thus  we  have  a 
habit  of  describing  Negro- White  mixtures  with  such  terms  as  "half- 
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blood,"  "quarter-blood,"  "eighth-blood,"  and  so  on.  But  blood  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  inheritance.  Moreover,  skin  colors  do  not  blend  like  cream 
and  coffee,  but  are  the  complex  results  of  the  segregation  of  two  or  more 
separate  genes.  This  can  be  shown  by  studies  of  family  lines  in  which  indi- 
viduals of  different  skin  colors  have  been  interbreeding.  Instead  of  a 
simple  gradation  of  shades  one  finds  predictable  arithmetical  percentages 
of  certain  shades.  Thus  in  certain  marriages  of  mulattoes  one-sixteenth 
of  the  children  are  white  in  skin  color,  the  remainder  as  dark  as  their 
parents.  This  figure  indicates  that  two  genes  are  present.  In  other  cases 
the  proportions  of  different  skin  colors  are  different,  indicating  that  three, 
four,  or  more  genes  are  present.6 

It  is  only  if  we  look  at  race  from  the  genetic  standpoint  that  we  can 
make  meaningful  statements  about  individuals.  This  could  not  be  done 
with  the  type-concept  of  race  because  the  types  were  only  statistical 
averages  of  the  physical  traits  of  large  groups.  If  we  describe  a  population 
by  the  frequencies  within  it  of  certain  genes,  we  can  also  describe  single 
individuals  by  specifying  just  what  gene  frequencies  they  may  have. 
Geneticists  have  just  begun  this  task  of  studying  the  genes  of  populations. 
At  the  present  time  the  frequencies  in  human  populations  of  about  ten 
genes  are  known.  We  need  to  know  about  thirty  in  order  to  make  meaning- 
ful descriptions  of  populations.  Until  these  are  known  we  must  continue 
to  use  the  type-concept,  inconclusive  as  it  is,  if  we  are  to  use  anything  at 
all.  This  is,  however,  a  superficial  way  of  proceeding,  for  the  characteristics 
used  in  the  type-concept  are  after  all  only  the  superficial,  observable  re- 
sults of  the  complex  interaction  and  combination  of  many  genes.  Two 
individuals  may  "look  alike"  though  they  have  very  different  genes.  The 
type-concept  of  race  however  would  put  them  into  the  same  classification. 

From  the  strict  genetic  standpoint  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
"pure"  race  or  human  type  because  every  single  individual  is  literally  a 
mixture  of  genes.  If  there  are  about  30,000  genes  which  make  up  man's 
total  heredity  (all  possible  biological  features  of  the  human  type),  then 
it  can  be  seen  that  a  tremendous  number  of  combinations  of  these  sepa- 
rable genes  are  possible.  The  present  rather  vague  and  generalized  differ- 
ences between  groups  represent  only  a  temporary  commonality  of  genes, 
and  can  be  expected  to  change  as  time  goes  on.  (The  italicized  words  can 
be  taken  as  the  genetic  definition  of  race.) 

6  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  laws  of  inheritance,  with  specimen  problems  to  show 
the  mathematical  aspects  of  the  segregation  of  independent  genes,  see  L.  C.  Dunn  and  T. 
Dobzhansky,  op.  cit. 
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Heredity  and  Environment 

We  must  begin  to  understand  that  genetic  inheritance  is  not  a  fixed, 
immutable  process  which  predetermines  the  form  and  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual, with  environment  being  the  variable  factor.  Actually  genetic  in- 
heritance is  also  varying  and  flexible  because  it  is  really  a  matter  of  com- 
binations and  recombinations  of  separate  units  called  genes.  The  degrees 
and  frequencies  of  such  combinations  are  affected  by  two  biologic  factors- 
random  variation  and  mutation — and  by  such  social  factors  as  preferential 
mating,  incest  taboos,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  no  child  is  ever  exactly  like 
his  parents.  We  are  all  the  results  of  different  variable  mixtures  of  genes 
interacting  with  environmental  variables.  Even  the  environment  of 
intra-uterine  life,  it  has  been  found,  can  have  important  effects  upon  the 
way  certain  genetic  potentialities  can  be  manifested  in  the  developing 
embryo. 

Genetics  then  is  a  plastic  medium  which  provides  us  with  varying 
potentialities  which  are  later  developed  in  different  ways  in  an  environ- 
mental setting.  In  a  sunless  environment,  let  us  say,  two  people  may  have 
different  skin  color — one  light,  one  dark.  In  a  sunny  environment,  how- 
ever, both  may  have  the  same  dark  skin  color,  because  if  exposed  to  the 
sun  they  both  become  tan.  So  we  cannot  even  say  that  we  inherit  light 
or  dark  skin  color.  What  we  do  inherit  is  the  potentiality  for  light  or 
dark  skin  color  in  certain  environments. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  concerns  the  fact  that  the 
particular  relationship  between  a  given  genetic  potentiality  and  a  given 
result  will  differ  in  different  instances.  In  the  case  of  skin  color  the  en- 
vironment is  relatively  less  important  in  modifying  the  potentiality  than 
it  is  in  the  case  of  aggressive  behavior.  There  appears  to  be  some  basis 
for  regarding  temperament  as  partly  inheritable.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be.  But  at  best,  in  respect  to  aggressive  behavior,  one  prob- 
ably inherits  only  a  very  generalized  degree  of  strong  activity  which  is 
worked  over,  modified,  enlarged  on,  or  suppressed  by  the  social  and 
cultural  environment  in  profoundly  important  ways.  This  strong  activity 
could  result  in  aggressive  behavior.  But  it  might  also  result  under  certain 
conditions  in  suppression  and  withdrawal.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  aggressive 
behavior  the  relationship  between  the  genetic  potentiality  and  the  result 
is  much  more  indirect  and  distant  than  the  relationship  between  the 
potential  and  actual  skin  color.  Yet  both  illustrate  the  basic  rule  that  the 
genes  supply  potentialities  which  the  environment  allows  to  develop  in 
varying  ways  and  degrees. 
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Biology  and  Behavior 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  we  can 
distinguish  large  groups  of  men  from  each  other  on  the  basis  of  relatively 
fixed  differences  in  their  physical  make-up.  We  will  make  this  assumption 
to  see  what,  if  anything,  we  can  learn  from  these  presumed  physical  dif- 
ferences about  similarities  or  differences  in  the  social  behavior  of  the 
peoples  so  described.  The  discussion  of  race  and  race  differences  is  mean- 
ingful for  the  sociologist  only  as  it  sheds  light  on  social  behavior. 

Our  problem  then  is  to  inquire  into  the  degree  and  nature  of  linkage 
between  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  group  and  its  social  character- 
istics. We  may  rephrase  this  by  asking:  When  we  know  what  a  group 
looks  like,  what  do  we  know  about  its  behavior? 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  a  great  deal  can  be  known  about  a  per- 
son simply  from  his  physical  appearance,  especially  skin  color,  hair, 
stature,  size  of  chin,  and  so  on.  This  popular  belief  implies  that  the  genes 
which  operate  to  determine  skin  color  or  hair  form,  and  the  like,  are  the 
same  genes  which  operate  to  determine  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
individual. 

Among  those  aspects  of  social  behavior  which  it  is  popularly  believed 
one  can  predict  from  the  physical  appearance  of  a  human  are  immorality, 
passion,  paganism,  radicalism,  criminality,  quick-temperedness,  fun-lov- 
ingness,  rhythmical  sensitivity,  sexual  precocity,  commercial  aggressive- 
ness, and  stinginess,  to  mention  only  a  few.  All  of  these  at  some  time  or 
another  have  been  held  to  be  the  peculiar,  unalterable,  and  inherited  social 
characteristics  common  to  groups  of  people  who  are  also  presumably  alike 
in  their  physical  appearance.  The  following  terms,  current  in  the  parlance 
of  "common  sense,"  testify  to  these  beliefs: 

Negro  immorality  Irish  temper 

Latin  passion  Irish  fun-lovingness 

Primitive  paganism  Negro  sense  of  rhythm 

Negro  (Latin,  etc.)  Jewish  commercial  aggressiveness 

criminality  Scotch  stinginess 

Thus  it  is  assumed  that  Negroes,  Latins,  Primitives,  Irish,  Jews,  Scots, 
and  others  each  constitute  a  group  which  is  genetically  homogeneous  and 
distinct  from  all  other  groups.  It  is  further  assumed  that  this  homogeneous 
genetic  endowment  presumably  gives  each  of  them  distinctive  homo- 
geneous physical  appearance  and  a  matching  distinctive  homogeneous 
endowment  of  social-behavior  tendencies  and  capabilities. 
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Before  we  can  accept  such  ideas  we  may  reasonably  insist  as  social 
scientists  that  they  be  verified  by  objective  evidence.  The  evidence  would 
have  to  prove  that  the  group  in  question  was  genetically  homogeneous, 
i.e.,  that  its  members  shared  common  ancestry  which  was  different  from 
the  ancestry  of  other  groups,  and  that  this  common  genetic  ancestry 
which  characterized  and  distinguished  the  group  resulted  in:  (a)  common 
physical  appearance,  and  (b)  common  social  behavior,  both  of  which  dis- 
tinguished it  as  a  group  from  any  other  group. 

Let  us  see  how  these  tests  actually  apply  to  the  group  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "American  Negro."  The  assumption  about  genetic  homo- 
geneity of  American  Negroes  implies  that  they  all  derive  from  common 
ancestral  stock  and  have  as  a  result  common  native  endowments.  But  we 
know  this  to  be  erroneous  on  two  grounds:  (a)  though  most  of  the  slaves 
who  were  imported  into  the  United  States  had  dark  skins,  they  came 
from  diverse  ancestral  backgrounds;  (b)  since  their  arrival  there  has  been 
continuous  and  widespread  intermixture  and  intermating  (miscegenation) 
with  Whites.  This  intermating  has  been  so  extensive  that  some  estimates 
claim  at  least  90  per  cent  of  present-day  American  Negroes  have  some 
White  ancestral  genes.  Thus  Whites  and  Negroes  of  our  day  share  com- 
mon ancestry,  and  Negroes  are  therefore  a  genetically  heterogeneous 
rather  than  homogeneous  group. 

This  genetic  heterogeneity  of  the  present-day  Negro  results  in  very 
sharp  and  observable  differences  in  physical  appearance.  But  popular 
procedure  ignores  these  differences  and  lumps  together,  in  the  over-all 
category  "Negro,"  peoples  of  the  most  diverse  appearance.  There  are 
many  so-called  Negroes,  for  instance,  who  are  lighter  than  so-called 
Whites.  This  same  contradiction  prevails  with  regard  to  many  of  the  other 
features  by  which  the  Negro  is  presumably  identifiable.  Indeed,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that  when  distributed  on  a  scale  there 
is  a  greater  difference  between  the  extremes  within  the  White-group 
characteristics  and  within  those  of  the  Negro  group  than  there  is  between 
the  averages  of  the  two  groups.  For  instance,  there  is  greater  skin-color 
difference  between  the  darkest  person  called  Negro  and  the  lightest  person 
called  Negro  than  between  the  skin  color  of  the  average-pigmented  White 
and  the  average-pigmented  Negro.  The  same  holds  true  for  such  char- 
acteristics as  hair  form,  stature,  thickness  of  lips,  broadness  of  nose,  and 
related  features,  which  are  among  the  features  by  which  one  may  pre- 
sumably tell  a  White  from  a  Negro.  It  is  obvious  then  that  genetic  heter- 
ogeneity rather  than  homogeneity  is  the  more  accurate  term  to  describe 
the  case  of  the  Negro. 
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The  American  Negro:  Social  Behavior 

Finally,  with  reference  to  homogeneity  in  the  behavior  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro,  we  find  that  behavior  of  the  most  diverse  types  is  lumped  to- 
gether and  called  Negro  behavior.  But  just  as  Negroes  share  with  Whites 
in  the  United  States  a  wide  commonality  of  genetic  background,  they  also 
possess  in  common  many  of  the  same  determinants  of  behavior. 

These  commonly-shared  determinants  of  behavior  refer  to  life  situ- 
ations rather  than  to  biologic  traits.  Evidence  reveals  that  man's  behavior 
is  learned,  not  inherited.  The  theory  that  Negroes  act  alike  because  they 
share  a  common  biologic  ancestry  falls  short  therefore  because  (1)  the 
behavior  is  not  alike  and  because  (2)  such  similarities  and  differences  as 
we  might  find  are  due  to  learning  and  not  to  biologic  inheritance. 

It  has  just  been  asserted  that  Negro  behavior  is  not  homogeneous. 
We  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  such  factors  as  age,  sex,  socio-economic 
class,  region,  and  various  other  social  and  not  biologic  determinants  of 
behavior  are  differently  distributed  throughout  the  so-called  Negro 
population.  The  point  may  be  sharply  illustrated  by  noting  that  there  are 
far  greater  differences  between  the  behavior  patterns  of  Negro  men  and 
Negro  women  than  between  Negro  women  and  White  women.  In  short, 
sex  difference  is  of  greater  significance  in  some  contexts  than  skin-color 
difference.  So,  too,  Negroes  in  lower  economic  brackets  show  far  more 
similarity  in  certain  aspects  of  their  life-behavior  with  Whites  of  the  same 
economic  bracket  than  they  do  with  Negroes  of  upper  economic  brackets. 
We  see,  then,  that  just  as  certain  covert  genetic  features — like  blood 
types — cut  across  skin-color  lines,  social  determinants  of  behavior  cut 
across  all  presumable  race  lines  or  lines  of  common  biologic  inheritance. 

The  flimsiness  and  unreliability  of  the  biologic  approach  is  further  re- 
vealed in  the  fact  that  not  a  few  individuals  with  "Negro"  ancestry,  but 
themselves  sufficiently  light  to  "pass"  in  "White  society,"  do  pass  and 
live  as  Whites  without  any  stigma  operating  to  modify  their  social  life- 
chances.  To  match  this  there  are  many  who  are  also  sufficiently  light- 
skinned  to  pass  but  who  do  not  pass  and  as  a  result  live  under  social 
regulations  sometimes  vastly  different  from  those  obtaining  for  the 
"equally  Negroid"  or  "equally  White"  fellows  who  have  passed.  It  is 
either  the  knowledge  by  others  or  the  admission  by  self  of  "Negro"  an- 
cestry which  creates  the  beginning  of  social  differences,  and  the  correlated 
attitudes  of  the  rest  of  society  then  solidify  the  difference. 

Such  a  comparison  reveals  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  some  kind  of 
hereditary  taint  accruing  to  dark  skin  color,  no  matter  how  far  removed 
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in  time  and  generation.  What  do  the  data  reveal?  Judging  by  all  the  avail- 
able evidence  we  may  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  any  direct 
cause-effect  relationship  between  physical  characteristics  and  social  be- 
havior. This  obtains  for  any  and  all  of  the  indices  most  often  employed 
to  diagnose  race  membership.  What  this  says  in  effect  is  that  not  from 
skin  color,  nor  hair  color,  nor  stature,  nor  any  or  all  of  the  physical  criteria 
can  one  predict  the  probable  social  behavior.  What  is  far  more  necessary 
and  reliable  for  prediction  is  to  know  how  a  society  traditionally  regards 
various  kinds  of  physical  appearance.  No  social  distinctions  arise  "nat- 
urally" from  the  so-called  physical  differences  between  groups  of  men. 
Whatever  social  distinctions  do  arise  are  always  socially  manufactured. 

What  this  discussion  indicates  is  that  the  concepts  of  "race"  and 
"race  differences"  are  not  valuably  applicable  to  human  groups.  There  are 
to  be  sure  genetic,  inherited  differences  between  individuals  which  make 
for  individual  differences.  And  there  are  small  inbred  groups  who  tend  to 
resemble  each  other  highly  in  appearance.  But  there  are  no  large  numbers 
of  men  who  share  in  common  a  whole  set  of  characteristics  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  constitute  separate  "kinds"  of  men  to  any  significant 
degree. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  scientifically  account  for  differences  in  group 
behavior  in  terms  of  differences  in  group  biology,  if  only  because  we  can- 
not find  any  persistent  and  widely  distributed  group  differences  in  basic 
biology.  And,  as  the  evidence  further  shows,  even  those  differences 
which  are  widely  distributed,  such  as  skin  color,  fail  to  show  any  degree 
of  correlation  with  native  capacities  for  various  kinds  of  social  perform- 
ance. The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  therefore  that  "race"  and  "race 
differences"  are  not  valuable  concepts  for  the  analysis  of  similarities  and 
differences  in  human  group  behavior. 

However,  when  we  come  to  understand  what  sort  of  patterns  various 
societies  have  developed  in  reference  to  these  biologic  differences,  and  how 
these  patterns  change,  then  it  will  become  more  clear  why  there  are  con- 
siderable behavior  differences  in  our  own  society  between  those  people 
socially  defined  as  Negro  and  those  socially  defined  as  White. 

Ashley-Montagu  has  summed  the  matter  up  admirably  by  stating: 

The  process  of  averaging  the  characters  of  a  given  group,  of 
knocking  the  individuals  together,  giving  them  a  good  stirring,  and 
then  serving  the  resulting  omelette  as  a  "race"  is  essentially  the 
anthropological  process  of  race-making.  It  may  be  good  cooking,  but 
it  is  not  science,  since  it  serves  to  confuse  rather  than  to  clarify. 
When  an  omelette  is  done,  it  has  a  fairly  uniform  character,  though 
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the  ingredients  which  have  entered  into  its  making  have  been  varied. 
So  it  is  with  the  anthropological  conception  of  "race."  It  is  an  ome- 
lette which  corresponds  to  nothing  in  nature.  An  indigestible  dish 
conjured  into  being  by  an  anthropological  chef  from  a  number  of 
ingredients  which  are  extremely  varied  in  character.  The  omelette 
called  "race"  has  no  existence  outside  the  statistical  frying  pan  in 
which  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  heat  of  the  anthropological  imagi- 
nation.7 

And  again,  quoting  from  the  same  author: 

If,  then,  we  can  replace  the  outmoded  concept  of  "race"  by  the 
concept  of  the  ethnic  group,  we  shall  have  secured  a  real  clarification 
and  change  in  conceptual  approach  to  a  problem  whose  importance 
requires  no  emphasis  here.  The  sociologist  will  then  be  able  to  proceed 
with  the  study  of  the  problem  of  caste,  intra-  and  inter-socially,  with 
the  clear  consciousness  of  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
problem  is  entirely  a  social  problem  and  that  for  him,  at  any  rate,  it 
has  no  biological  relevance  at  all,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  take  cognizance  of  the  biological  evidence,  the  old  concept 
of  "race"  has  no  more  scientific  justification  for  use  in  the  field  of 
human  biology  than  it  has  in  the  field  of  human  sociology.8 

7  M.  Ashley-Montagu,  Mans  Most  Dangerous  Myth:  The  Fallacy  of  Race,  pp.  31-2.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  Columbia  University  Press. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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SEX 

an  accurate  survey  of  differences  in  the  biology  of  adult  humans  would 
reveal  that  the  most  striking  and  greatest  differences  are  to  be  found  be- 
tween the  men  and  women  of  any  society.  In  terms  of  functioning  bio- 
logic apparatus  there  is  far  more  difference  between  men  and  women  of 
the  same  stock  than  between  men  of  different  stocks,  indicating  that  sex 
differences  are  far  more  significant  than  so-called  "race"  differences.  The 
male-female  differences  in  sexual  organs  and  their  associated  reproductive 
functions  form  a  set  of  distinctions  which  are  far  larger  than  can  be  found 
between  any  two  men  or  between  any  two  women  no  matter  how  different 
their  appearances.  Moreover,  women  weigh  less,  are  shorter  in  height, 
have  lighter  brain- weight,  are  more  free  of  body  hair  and  beard,  and  are 
subject  to  types  of  bodily  disorders  which  are  peculiar  to  their  anatomical 
structures. 

Every  society  of  humans  recognizes  some  or  all  of  these  differences. 
But  not  every  society  reacts  in  the  same  way  toward  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  many  broad  patterns  of  social  distinctions  between  males  and 
females  which  are  regular  from  society  to  society.  In  some  societies 
the  women  do  work  which  would  severely  tax  the  muscular  abilities  of 
the  average  American  male  clerk.  Other  societies  have  in  the  past  al- 
lowed or  still  allow  some  men  and  women  to  lead  a  type  of  leisurely 
existence  which  would  be  the  acme  of  perfection  for  those  of  us  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  leisure  time. 

Cultural  Definitions  of  Maleness  and  Femaleness 

The  one  aspect  of  behavior  which  is  perhaps  universally  patterned, 
at  least  roughly,  is  that  aspect  associated  with  sexual  interaction  and 
derivative  reproductive  functions.  Because  of  their  anatomical  structures 
women  are  limited  save  in  exceptional  cases  to  playing  a  particular  role 
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which  differs  from  the  role  to  which  men  are  limited  in  sexual  interaction. 
Women  alone  can  bear  children,  and  there  is  general  standardization 
throughout  human  society  of  some  of  the  behavior  associated  with  child- 
bearing. 

But  here  again  we  find  no  necessary  relationships  between  woman's 
role  in  sexual  interaction  and  childbirth  and  her  role  in  the  division  of 
labor  or  in  social  relations  in  general.  There  are  numerous  instances  where 
women  dominate  the  social  organization  of  the  group;  where  women  are 
the  aggressive  and  domineering  creatures;  where  women  run  the  house- 
hold. A  survey  of  behavior  the  world  over  reveals  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  state  with  any  certainty  what  is  "typical  female"  or  "typical  male" 
behavior,  if,  by  typical,  reference  is  made  to  the  whole  human  species.  It  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  specify  the  typical  expectations  of  behavior  in  any 
one  society.  But  there  are  very  many  differences  from  one  society  to 
another.  And  in  at  least  some  cases  what  is  typical  of  males  in  one  society 
becomes  typical  of  females  in  another. 

Indeed,  within  any  one  society  there  is  considerable  overlapping, 
and  hence  similarity,  in  female  and  male  behavior.  This  is  true  even  in 
so-called  "typically"  female  or  male  areas.  Thus  in  our  own  society  male 
and  female  clothing  standards  sometimes  resemble  each  other  closely.  The 
matriarchal  control  over  their  families  exercised  by  some  women  in  some 
segments  of  our  society  is  as  rigid  as  the  patriarchal  control  exercised  by 
some  males  over  their  families  in  other  segments  of  our  society.  The 
standard  jokes  about  "Caspar  Milquetoasts"  and  "hen-pecking  women" 
testify  to  the  fact  that  departures  from  "typical"  behavior  are  sufficiently 
frequent  to  be  sources  of  jokes  which  will  bring  laughs  from  a  wide 
public.  That  is  to  say,  the  departures  or  deviants  from  "typical"  behavior 
are  as  familiar  "types"  as  the  "normal." 

The  foregoing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mere  knowledge  that  a 
person  is  male  or  female  (or  whatever  combination  of  both  is  allowed  or 
recognized  by  the  society)  is  not  sufficient  basis  for  prediction  of  that 
person's  probable  social  role.  What  is  additionally  needed  is  knowledge 
of  the  kinds  of  distinctions  which  the  society  draws  between  persons  de- 
fined as  different  sexes,  such  distinctions  showing  themselves  in  the  roles 
these  persons  are  expected  to  play. 

As  with  the  social  distinctions  based  on  skin  color,  the  biologic  fact 
of  sex  per  se  provides  nothing  except  the  raw  material  which  the  social 
tradition  incorporates  and  to  which  it  gives  patterned  expression.1 

1  For  differing  interpretations  of  this  matter,  see  the  very  adequate  discussions  in 
Amram  Scheinfeld,  Women  and  Men  and  Helene  Deutsch,  The  PsycJwlogy  of  Women. 
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INFANT     DEPENDENCY 

The  human  infant  is  so  constituted  that  he  requires  the  continuous 
attention  of  adults  in  order  to  survive  and  grow  to  adulthood.  The  pattern 
of  behavior  in  every  continuing  society  recognizes  this  fact  and  habituates 
its  adults  in  various  ways  to  guarantee  survival  to  its  infants.  But  there 
are  enough  instances  of  systematic  neglect  or  destruction  of  infants  by 
their  biologic  or  social  parents  to  make  very  questionable  the  role  of  a 
"maternal"  or  "paternal"  instinct.  One  need  not  resort  to  this  half- 
mysterious  idea  to  account  for  the  solicitude  extended  to  children  by  their 
parents.  In  any  continuing  society  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  long 
established  tradition  of  child  care,  to  which  we  are  all  early  habituated,  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  continuity  of  the  tradition. 

Though  we  may  recognize  the  near  universality  with  which  most 
societies  exact  solicitude  for  infants,  we  must  also  recognize  that  this  is 
not  "in  the  nature  of  the  case,"  except  as  we  assume  the  existence  of  a 
continuing  society  with  patterns  of  behavior  which  function  to  guarantee 
that  continuity.  Thus  again  it  is  not  the  biologic  fact  of  infancy  vs. 
adulthood  per  se  which  causes  social  distinctions  in  behavior  to  arise. 
It  is  the  fact  that  social  continuity  cannot  be  guaranteed  without  ade- 
quate patterns  of  behavior  which  demand  care  for  infants.  This  fact 
determines  that  in  any  continuing  society  social  distinctions  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  observable  differences  in  the  abilities  of  children  and 
adults. 

An  essential  task  of  the  patterned  training  to  which  individuals  of 
any  generation  are  exposed  is  the  habituation  of  these  individuals  to  the 
ideas  and  activities  associated  with  child  care.  Just  as  most  of  us  never 
question  whether  to  put  on  clothes  when  appearing  in  public,  so  with 
equal  unconsciousness  most  of  us  simply  take  it  for  granted  that  helpless 
infants  and  semihelpless  children  are  to  be  cared  for  until  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Because  we  are  so  early  and  well  habituated  to  the  idea  of  adult  care 
for  infants  it  seems  to  us  as  "the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world."  In 
part  this  may  account  for  the  horror  which  most  of  us  feel  on  reading 
accounts  of  child  neglect,  beating,  or  murder.  But  the  fact  that  child 
neglect,  beating,  and  murder  by  parents  do  occur  clearly  indicates  that 
the  pattern  of  normal  behavior — protective  child  care — is  a  learned  pat- 
tern. Sometimes  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  pattern  of  learned  be- 
havior is  not  adequate  to  the  situation,  at  which  time  we  then  get  neglect 
or  bad  training  or  both. 
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The  wide  differences  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  child  care  which  occur 
in  our  society,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  also  testify  to  the  fact  that 
whether  something  is  done  about  the  biologic  fact  of  child  helplessness, 
and  what  in  particular  will  be  done,  depends  on  the  kind  of  social  norms 
which  the  individuals  or  groups  in  question  have  developed.  The  biologic 
fact  of  infancy  per  se  does  not  commend  any  particular  kind  of  behavior 
at  all.  As  with  "race"  and  "sex"  differences,  so  too  with  infant-adult 
differences,  the  social  distinctions  based  upon  them  are  socially  manu- 
factured and  patterned.2 

SOCIETY    AND     BIOLOGY 

Every  continuing  society  has  arrangements  which  function  to  provide 
expression  and  satisfaction  for  basic  biologic  tensions  and  drives  of  the 
individuals  who  constitute  its  membership.  But  the  arrangements  vary 
in  the  number  and  kind  of  tensions  and  drives  approved,  in  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  their  satisfaction,  and  in  the  channels  in  which  they  are 
allowed  expression.  Thus  with  regard  to  hunger — the  hours  of  meals,  the 
social  setting  of  meals,  the  number  of  meals,  eating  utensils,  and  the  kind 
of  food — differ  from  society  to  society,  and  within  any  society  from  seg- 
ment to  segment.  With  regard  to  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  tensions  there 
is  also  considerable  variation  from  group  to  group  in  the  pattern  of  ex- 
pected, permitted,  and  prohibited  behavior  given  in  response  to  the 
tension  or  drive. 

But  here,  as  with  skin  color  or  male-female  characteristics,  the  degree 
to  which  the  tension  is  recognized,  the  emphasis  upon  its  satisfaction,  the 
standardized  channels  for  its  expression — none  of  these  can  be  inferred 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  tension  alone.  Even  the  concept  of  "minimum 
survival,"  if  thought  of  strictly  and  solely  in  terms  of  biologic  demands, 
becomes  meaningless.  For  the  limits  of  deprivation,  beyond  which  an 
individual  or  group  cannot  go  and  yet  survive,  are  in  large  measure  con- 
ditioned by  the  social  pattern  to  which  these  individuals  have  been 
habituated.  The  concept  of  a  "minimum  diet  necessary  for  health"  must 
always  add  "in  such  and  such  a  social  setting  where  individuals  have  to 
perform  certain  tasks  under  certain  conditions"  before  it  becomes  mean- 
ingful. Our  recent  fanaticism  with  regard  to  orange  juice  and  green 
vegetables  is  particularly  localistic  both  in  origin  and  in  importance.  The 
value  of  orange  juice  and  lettuce  as  "essential  daily  foods"  cannot  be 

2  For  an  older  yet  rather  full  treatment  of  the  range  of  social  definitions  of  infancy  in 
primitive  societies,  see  Nathan  Miller,  The  Child  in  Primitive  Society. 
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understood  or  inferred  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  hunger  tensions 
or  body  needs.  It  is  only  in  the  social  pattern  of  behavior  which  is  standard 
in  the  society  that  we  can  find  the  "why"  of  this  type  of  response  to 
tensions  which  are  essentially  similar  3  in  their  raw  form  in  all  humans 
the  world  over.  Thus  biology  does  not  explain  differences  in  social  be- 
havior. It  may,  however,  be  an  important  element  in  understanding  what 
fundamental  arrangements  any  society  must  create  to  permit  the  satis- 
faction of  given  tensions  whose  frustration  would  threaten  the  biologic 
well-being  of  the  members  and  the  social  well-being  of  the  society. 

All  societies  are  faced  with  the  same  basic  problem.  Hence  in  all 
continuous  societies  we  find  arrangements  which  function  in  part  to 
handle  the  biologic  tensions  and  drives  of  the  organisms  who  comprise 
the  society.  This  basic  similarity  in  human  behavior  is  in  part  self-evident 
and  deducible  from  the  fact  that  it  is  humans  we  are  discussing.  We  know 
that  all  humans  have  certain  drives  and  tensions  in  common.  But  beyond 
the  minimal  similarity  in  the  outlines  of  behavior  which  follows  from  this, 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  tensions  tells  us  nothing. 

The  patterns. of  behavior  which  are  standardized  in  any  society 
tend  to  be  elaborated  in  their  functions  far  beyond  the  level  of  simply 
keeping  members  of  the  society  biologically  alive.  For  instance,  the  pat- 
terns of  behavior  called  "eating"  serve  many  functions  other  than  the 
satisfaction  of  hunger,  among  them  (a)  the  promotion  of  social  solidarity, 
(b)  the  exchange  of  talk  and  news,  (c)  the  reinforcement  of  power  re- 
lationships, and  so  on.4 

We  may  therefore  say  that  biologic  factors  make  all  human  societies 
similar  in  that,  in  order  to  continue,  they  must  function  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  releases  from  biologic  tensions  whose  satisfactions  are  in- 
dispensable for  survival  of  their  members.  Beyond  that  similarity,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  similarities  and  differences  in  social  behavior  must  be 
accounted  for  in  terms  other  than  the  impact  of  biology  on  behavior. 

TENTATIVE     CONCLUSIONS 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how 
much  and  in  what  way  the  biologic  differences  and  similarities  of  human 

3  Strictly  speaking  there  is  variation  in  these  tensions,  also.  Human  individuals  and 
groups  are  known  to  differ  in  food  requirements,  energy  level,  and  other  biologic  processes 
and  "drives."  However,  these  tensions  are  similar  enough  to  be  treated  so  for  our  purposes 
here. 

4  See  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  A  Scientific  Theory  of  Culture  and  Other  Essays,  for  a 
theoretical  treatment  of  the  building  of  social  structures  on  biologic  foundations.  See  also 
L.  K.  Frank,  "The  Management  of  Tensions." 
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groups  need  to  be  considered  in  accounting  for  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  their  social  behavior.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that 
human  behavior  in  some  of  its  formal  outlines  is  similar  wherever  it 
occurs,  because  human  biology  is  likewise  similar  in  its  formal  outlines 
wherever  it  is  found.  The  formal  biologic  similarities  consist  of  drives  and 
tensions,  common  to  all  men,  the  frustration  of  which  would  tend  to 
endanger  the  possibility  of  biologic  survival;  the  formal  behavior  simi- 
larities consist  of  common  social  arrangements  which  function  to  satisfy 
some  of  these  biologic  drives  and  tensions. 

The  activities  devoted  to  the  satisfaction  of  biologic  tensions  and 
drives  necessary  to  survival  are  only  a  drop  in  the  vast  bucket  of  human 
behavior.  For  example  the  daily  work  performed  by  groups  of  men  cer- 
tainly functions  in  one  sense  to  help  them  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
satisfaction  of  hunger  tensions  and  drives.  But  the  same  work  has  many 
other  functions,  such  as,  among  others,  the  insurance  of  social  survival  of 
the  group  as  a  unit. 

It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  there  are  genetic  differences  in 
the  basic  biologic  structures  of  groups  of  men  which  are  significant  enough 
to  produce  significant  differences  in  their  group  patterns  of  behavior. 
Until  such  differences  can  be  proved  to  exist,  any  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  group  behavior  except  in  rough,  formal  outlines  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  or  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  the  biologic  characteristics 
of  man. 


INDIVIDUAL     DIFFERENCES 

The  fact  that  biologic  factors  do  not  differ  enough  to  produce  dif- 
ferences in  group  behavior  does  not  in  any  way  deny  the  importance  of 
biologic  factors  in  producing  differences  between  individuals.  It  is  a  long 
established  fact  that  in  any  representative  sample  of  men  characteristics 
such  as  stature,  weight,  native  intelligence,  and  the  like,  will  be  found  to  be 
normally  distributed.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  stature  in  any  group 
of  individuals  chosen  at  random,  all  other  things  being  equal,  there  will 
be  a  few  very  tall  and  a  few  very  short  persons,  but  most  of  the  group 
will  be  fairly  similar  to  each  other  in  their  height.  That  the  distribution 
is  normal,  in  the  sense  just  described,  indicates  clearly  that  there  are 
differences  between  individuals  which  have  some  genetic  basis.  This  fact 
also  describes  the  condition  with  regard  to  intelligence  potential,  per- 
sonality type,  rapidity  of  response,  sensory  reaction  time,  and  other  such 
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characteristics,  which  are  part  genetic  and  part  environmental  in  their 
origins  and  function. 

In  and  of  themselves  these  individual  differences,  like  group  differ- 
ences, mean  nothing.  It  is  only  when  the  society  in  which  these  individuals 
live  establishes  patterns  of  behavior  which  put  premiums  on  certain 
characteristics  and  opprobrium  on  others  that  the  biologic  differences 
between  individuals  tend  to  have  significance.  Nothing  in  the  character- 
istics themselves  compels  any  society  to  make  particular  kinds  of  dis- 
tinctions with  regard  to  them.  Some  societies,  such  as  ours,  place  a 
premium  on  rapidity  of  response,  and  so  those  individuals  who  by  nature 
and  training  are  more  rapid  in  their  responses  tend  to  have  a  better 
chance  for  social  success  in  this  society.  In  societies  where  "time  is  not 
money"  rapidity  of  response  may  not  only  fail  to  be  rewarded,  but  may 
indeed  be  a  source  of  upset  for  the  individual  and  contribute  to  a  mal- 
adjustment to  the  social  order.  Thus  in  those  sections  of  Latin  America 
where  the  theme  of  "mafiana"  or  "tomorrow  is  as  good  a  time  as  today" 
prevails,  Americans  who  are  used  to  the  northern,  urban  American  tempo 
find  themselves  continually  distressed  and  upset. 

In  societies  such  as  ours  a  fairly  high  degree  of  aggressiveness  in 
business  dealings  is  required  for  success  at  certain  levels.  Therefore  those 
who  by  nature  and  training  have  temperaments  which  are  more  suited 
to  aggressiveness  (if  there  be  any  such  native  temperaments)  will  have  a 
better  chance  for  success.  But  in  other  areas  of  American  life  the  same 
degree  of  aggressiveness  which  spells  success  in  business  would  spell 
failure.  Such  is  the  case  in  dealing  with  one's  children  or  spouse.  In  the 
haloed  academic  field  "intellectual  aggressiveness"  is  more  often  than  not 
regarded  as  an  "unfortunate  characteristic." 

With  regard  to  physical  appearance  it  may  be  noted  that  standards 
vary  considerably  from  one  society  to  another.  American  standards  of 
beauty  certainly  do  not  correspond  to  the  standards  of  such  a  group  as 
the  Ainu  where  the  beauty  of  a  woman  is  in  part  dependent  on  the  re- 
splendence of  a  blue  mustache  tattooed  on  the  upper  lip.  In  those  places 
and  circles  where  marriageability  is  not  alone  determined  by  the  effective- 
ness of  physical  appearance,  the  marriage  chances  of  the  Hollywood-style 
sweater  girl  are  considerably  less  than  the  alert,  intellectually  eager  girl. 

Nor  is  intelligence,  as  measured  by  I.  Q.  tests,  in  and  of  itself  a 
virtue  in  any  and  all  societies.  Even  in  American  society  where  we  pre- 
sumably attach  a  high  premium  to  intelligence  the  social  difficulties  of 
the  overly  bright  child  are  too  numerous  even  to  specify.  So,  too,  in  an 
individual  without  creative  talents,  the  high  degree  of  sensitivity  required 
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as  a  constituent  of  success  in  art  may  lead  only  to  severe  personality  disor- 
ganization. 

Nature  and  Nurture 

Through  the  action  of  genes  individuals  who  are  brought  into  the 
world  are  endowed  with  certain  potentials  for  growth  and  development. 
The  social  order  and  the  culture  into  which  they  are  born  immediately 
set  to  work  through  the  various  agencies  of  socialization  to  emphasize 
certain  qualities  and  de-emphasize  others.  Thus  at  a  relatively  early  age 
clear  differentiations  are  made  in  the  expectations  and  prohibitions  in 
behavior  for  boys  and  girls.  In  this  way  the  native  differential  provided 
by  the  genes  can  be  actualized  in  socially  approved  channels.  Clear-cut 
sexuality,  either  male  or  female,  is  held  by  our  cultural  pattern  to  be 
desirable.  Tendencies  toward  sexual  ambivalence,  of  which  all  of  us  are 
biologically  capable,  are  de-emphasized,  and  the  heterosexual  pattern  is 
insisted  upon  and  inculcated  in  many  different  ways. 

From  the  moment  of  birth,  then,  the  child's  biologic  potentials  are 
subject  to  the  molding  influence  of  his  cultural  pattern.  At  all  times  his 
biologic  make-up  is  in  interaction  with  this  environment  of  culture,  and 
is  being  shaped  to  conform  to  its  expectations.  To  be  sure,  the  biologic 
potentials  are  limited.  We  may  feed  an  individual  all  the  vitamins  in  the 
world,  but  if  he  has  inherited  the  genes  for  small  stature  no  amount  of 
vitamins  will  be  able  to  override  the  limits  set  by  these  genes.  But  within 
the  lower  and  upper  limits  imposed  by  these  genetic  factors  it  is  the 
cultural  environment — in  the  form  of  economic  status,  health,  nutritional 
status,  social  exposure,  and  the  like — which  in  interaction  with  this  bio- 
logic potential  determines  how  much  and  in  what  way  that  potential  will 
be  actualized.  Since  our  techniques  for  assessing  exactly  the  extent  of  the 
potential  are  greatly  limited  by  our  ignorance  of  genetics,  the  most  we 
can  say  of  individuals  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  that  they 
are  what  they  are  because  culture,  interacting  with  their  biologic  po- 
tentials, has  fashioned  them  into  what  they  are.  What  they  might  have 
been  is  another  question. 

We  are  well  aware  that  any  number  of  individuals  might  have  been 
different  if  they  had  had  different  kinds  of  culture  patterns  with  which  to 
interact.  We  know  this  from  studies  of  foster  children  whose  I.  Q.'s  were 
low  on  adoption,  but  whose  subsequent  better  training  so  considerably 
improved  their  I.  Q.'s  that  in  some  cases  differences  as  large  as  fifteen 
points  were  effected.  We  know,  however,  that  the  biologic  potential  must 
be  considered  in  analyzing  individual  differences,   because  studies  of 
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identical  twins,  or  individuals  who  are  the  product  of  the  same  genes, 
tend  to  resemble  each  other  more  closely,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
than  any  other  two  children.  The  studies  of  foster  children  and  identical 
twins  suggest  that  it  is  not  alone  a  case  of  nurture,  or  alone  of  nature,  but 
rather  of  a  continuous  interaction  of  nature  with  nurture  which  produces 
the  final  result.5 

Given  a  certain  genetic  predisposition  toward  certain  types  of  abil- 
ities and  reactions,  and  a  culture  or  nurture-system  which  puts  a  high 
premium  on  such  predispositions,  the  individual  so  endowed  will  have  a 
greater  chance  of  success  in  that  culture  than  individuals  differently  en- 
dowed. But  note  that  an  indispensable  condition  is  that  the  nurture- 
system  shall  reward  these  types  of  predispositions  and  not  others. 

We  may  conclude  that  although  biologic  differences  between  indi- 
viduals tend  to  contribute  to  their  social  differences  they  can  operate  to 
produce  such  differences  only  when  and  if  the  culture  pattern  is  so  stand- 
ardized as  to  favor  those  operations.  We  cannot  predict  the  probable 
success  or  failure  of  an  individual  in  life  from  biologic  characteristics 
alone.  And  since  culture  patterns  usually  function  so  as  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual differences  through  patterning  of  people  into  similar  molds  in  the 
process  of  socialization,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  any  given  society  that 
the  process  of  socialization  is  a  process  of  acquiring  not  only  social 
similarity  to  others,  but  biologic  similarity  as  well. 

GEOGRAPHY     AND     CLIMATE 

Equally  numerous  (though  perhaps  not  so  significant  for  interhuman 
relations)  as  the  ideas  about  the  importance  of  biology  are  the  ideas  about 
the  importance  of  geography  and  climate  as  modifiers  of  group  behavior. 
As  with  the  biologistic  theories  no  consistent  set  of  principles  has  been 
formulated  which  shows  how  and  why  geography  and  climate  contribute 
to  differences  and  similarities  in  group  behavior.  There  is  the  general 
over-all  contention  that  peoples  living  under  similar  geographic  and 
climatic  circumstances  will  tend  to  show  similar  behavior,  and  vice  versa. 
But  there  are  so  many  well-known  direct  contradictions  of  this  general 
contention  that  even  the  most  rabid  geographer  or  climaticist,  no  matter 
how  poorly  informed,  will  not  seriously  cling  to  the  contention.6 

6  Two  of  the  most  complete  summaries  of  the  available  evidence  on  these  questions  are 
to  be  found  in  Gladys  C.  Schwesinger,  Heredity  and  Environment  and  Robert  S.  Woodworth, 
Heredity  and  Environment. 

6  For  an  early  summary  of  environmentalist  theories,  see  Franklin  Thomas,  The  En- 
vironmental Basis  of  Society. 
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Serious  studies  of  the  role  of  climate  and  geography  have  tried  to 
show  how,  under  very  particular  circumstances,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  climatic  and  geographic  facilities  or  handicaps  has  conditioned 
the  development  of  a  particular  kind  of  social  behavior.  Some  of  these 
studies  have  recognized  that  man's  needs,  desires,  values,  and  technology 
determine  whether  physical  facilities  or  handicaps  will  be  recognized  as 
such.  To  this  extent  there  can  be  no  argument  with  the  general  theoretical 
framework  of  these  studies.  Indeed  they  contribute  much  to  our  historical 
understanding  of  particular  events  and  developments  in  the  human  story. 
But  all  too  many  such  studies  end  or,  in  reality,  begin  with  the  idea  of 
some  kind  of  necessary  connection  between  types  of  physical  environment 
and  types  of  social  developments.  This  idea  of  "necessary  connections" 
can  be  challenged  by  the  social  scientist  just  as  effectively  as  in  the  case  of 
presumed  necessary  connections  between  biologic  and  social  facts. 

Atomic  Power 

It  may  be  wise  to  begin  our  discussion  with  a  consideration  of  the 
most  recent  and  most  spectacular  development  in  the  influence  of  physical 
situations  upon  social  behavior — atomic  power. 

It  is  claimed  that  civilization  can  advance  at  an  enormously  rapid 
pace  now  that  this  source  of  tremendous  energy  has  been  disclosed,  just 
as  previous  discoveries  of  new  sources  of  energy  likewise  evoked  great 
advances.  In  this  regard  the  domestication  of  animals  and  plants  and 
the  discovery  of  steam  power  are  taken  as  two  of  the  most  significant 
discoveries  of  energy  prior  to  atomic  power. 

The  general  accuracy  of  this  historical  reconstruction  of  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  is  unquestionable.  Domesticated  animals  and  plants, 
steam  power,  and  now  atomic  power  are  sources  of  energy  which  do  pro- 
vide man  with  tremendous  advantages.  But  this  is  true  only  if  and  when 
man  in  society  is  patterned  in  his  behavior  to  use  these  sources  of  energy 
for  culture-building  instead  of  culture-destroying.  If  the  problems  of 
internationalization  of  atomic  power  and  of  international  rivalries  be- 
tween "sovereign  powers"  are  not  settled  before  any  or  several  nations 
begin  using  atomic  power  to  destroy  each  other,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  atomic  power  and  all  its  implicit  energy  will  prove  to  be  the  source 
of  the  downfall  of  human  civilization. 

This  serves  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  physical  situation  by  and  of 
itself  does  not  determine  that  man  shall  do  something  about  the  problem 
or  what  shall  be  done  about  it.  What  emerges  as  a  final  product  will  be  a 
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function  of  the  interaction  of  man's  patterns  of  behavior  with  the  physical 
situation. 

The  Second  World  War  is  a  good  example  of  how  men  have  used  the 
resources  of  nature  in  different  ways.  The  war  was  fought  between  nations 
presumably  dedicated  to  different  ideas  as  to  what  man  should  do  with 
his  ability  to  muster  great  concentrates  of  energy.  The  ability  of  one 
combination  of  nations,  the  Allies,  to  muster  more  concentrates  than 
another  combination  of  nations  was  in  effect  one  of  the  critical  reasons 
for  the  military  victory  of  the  Allies.  It  may  be  said  then  that  the  greater 
availability  of  natural  resources  for  one  combination  of  nations  was  a 
decisive  factor.  This  is  true  if  there  is  added  the  further  condition  that 
natural  resources  become  social  resources  only  when  men  are  patterned 
to  recognize  them  as  such  and  have  techniques  for  using  them  as  such. 
It  is  man's  intelligence  which  discovers  uses  for  raw  materials.  It  is  man's 
social  order,  values,  and  technology  which  enable  such  discoveries  once 
effected  to  become  popular.  The  discovery  of  uranium  or  penicillin  could 
not  have  been  effected  by  technologically  undeveloped  groups.  This 
all  leads  to  the  previous  statement  that  whether  something  is  made  and 
what  in  particular  is  made  of  a  given  item  of  the  physical  environment 
depends  upon  the  existing  state  of  technological  development  and  the 
general  fund  of  values  characterizing  the  society. 

The  examples  to  document  this  conclusion  are  numerous.  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  by  no  means  owes  its  prominence  as  a  resort  solely  to  its 
climate.  There  are  many  other  spots  in  the  world  equally  warm,  equally 
pleasant,  and  equally  handy.  But  men  have  not  poured  their  promotional 
ingenuity,  their  financial  resources,  and  their  energetic  aspirations  for 
profit  into  these  other  places.  As  a  result  Miami  Beach,  and  not  such  other 
places,  is  a  famous  resort. 

The  land  resettled  by  the  Jewish  pioneers  in  Palestine  is  another 
example,  but  in  reverse.  Here  on  literally  barren  and  sterile  soil  a  group 
of  people,  highly  devoted  to  a  cause  and  extremely  highly  motivated  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  their  only  life  alternative,  have  made  pleasant 
living  spots  out  of  desert  land.  This  is  an  instance  where  the  physical 
situation  not  only  failed  to  provide  adequate  resources  but  actually 
worked  against  man's  desires  and  needs.  However,  it  has  begun  to  submit 
to  the  pattern  of  human  values,  needs,  and  techniques. 

In  each  of  these  cases  little  if  anything  can  be  predicted  about  social 
behavior  from  a  knowledge  of  the  geography  or  the  climate  alone.  It  is 
only  when  we  know  the  condition  of  values  and  techniques  of  the  society 
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which  is  exposed  to  the  given  geography  and  climate  that  we  can  begin 
to  predict  probable  social  developments. 

Values,  Knowledge,  and  the  Physical  Environment 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  history  of  civilization  is  a  chronicle 
of  man's  gradual  dominance  over  nature.  But  this  contention  assumes 
that  the  motives  common  to  Western  European  civilization  are  universal 
to  all  men.  This  assumption  is  not  well  founded,  for  we  know  that  in 
order  for  man  to  acquire  dominance  over  nature  he  has  to  be  patterned  to 
value  that  dominance  and  to  have  the  requisite  techniques  for  achieving 
it.  Otherwise  his  adjustment  to  nature  remains  relatively  static,  and  his 
security  comes  from  myths  and  rituals  which  he  believes  are  efficient  in 
manipulating  nature  to  his  ends  or  in  propitiating  nature  to  conform  to 
his  wishes.  The  preponderance  of  nature-magic  and  nature-religion  found 
in  non- Western  European  groups  is  testimony  to  the  self-reinforcing 
stability  of  age-old  patterns  of  supernatural  adjustment  to  nature. 

As  we  examine  the  range  of  cases  which  are  usually  cited  to  testify  to 
the  importance  of  geographic  and  climatic  factors,  we  are  struck  above 
all  by  the  totally  uncreative  nature  of  these  factors.  They  appear  to  re- 
main relatively  passive  agents,  to  be  worked  upon  by  man  in  the  way  he 
desires  and  is  able.  Take,  for  example,  the  presumed  importance  of  the 
sea  for  the  development  of  the  greatness  of  Ancient  Greece.  If  we  raise 
the  question  "Where  is  the  greatness  of  Greece  now,  even  though  the 
geographic  situation  is  essentially  the  same?"  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
geographic  situation  was  only  one  among  many  factors  which  made 
Ancient  Greece  able  to  grow  great.  Take  as  another  example  the  citing 
of  the  importance  of  the  seaport  for  the  greatness  of  New  York  City.  If 
we  ask  "Why  was  New  York  City  not  an  important  seaport  when  the 
Indians  owned  Manhattan?"  it  again  becomes  clear  that  the  geographic 
situation  by  itself  was  of  little  significance  until  man's  needs  and  ingenu- 
ity created  a  situation  in  which  the  presence  of  the  seaport  gave  him  a 
decided  advantage. 

Once  man  takes  advantage  of  a  given  physical  situation  he  can 
proceed  to  modify  that  situation  to  fit  his  own  needs  and  ends.  As  a 
result  there  usually  emerges  a  new  kind  of  socio-physical  situation  which 
constitutes  a  new  kind  of  environment  for  man.  The  development  of 
cities  is  the  prime  case  of  this.  In  cities  man  has  made  for  himself  an 
environment  which,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  function,  will  have  demon- 
strable effects  upon  his  social  behavior. 
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But  it  is  not  the  physical  aspects  of  cities  as  such  which  are  impor- 
tant. What  appears  to  be  of  importance  is  the  concentration  of  population 
in  a  small  nonagricultural  area  dependent  upon  the  surrounding  country 
for  its  food  supply  and  in  turn  acting  as  the  source  of  provision  of  desired 
manufactures  for  itself  and  the  surrounding  countryside.  The  concentra- 
tion of  population  in  a  small  area  has  brought  with  it  tremendous  new 
developments  in  housing,  in  transportation,  in  communication,  and  in 
social  interaction  of  all  sorts.  This  recreation  of  the  physical  environment 
by  the  cultural  apparatus  of  man  testifies  to  the  creative  aspects  of  culture 
as  against  the  passive  agency  of  the  environment  itself. 

This  is  true,  of  course,  to  the  extent  that  man  has  the  facilities  for 
reshaping  the  environment  to  suit  his  tastes.  In  those  groups  where  the 
facilities  are  highly  unrealistic,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  ritualistic  and 
mythological  in  nature  rather  than  pragmatically  efficient,  man  is  in  some 
measure  the  servant  of  the  environment.  Thus  in  agricultural  societies  in 
areas  where  there  are  long  rainy  seasons  the  agricultural  cycle  is  of  ne- 
cessity adjusted  to  fit  in  with  the  climatic  variations.  But  this  necessity 
to  adjust  in  this  particular  way  is  forced  only  upon  agricultural  peoples 
without  techniques  for  doing  differently,  or  without  the  desire  or  ability 
to  move  to  other  areas.  In  any  urban  area  the  adaptation  to  continuously 
wet  weather  takes  entirely  different  forms. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  types  of  factors  we  have  been  considering — climate,  geography, 
and  biology — have  an  existence  independent  of  the  social  life  of  man.  It 
is  not  that  they  are  unmodified  by  the  existence  of  human  social  life;  for 
clearly  man  changes  his  climatic  and  his  geographic  surroundings  by  his 
existence  and  his  activities,  and  man's  social-breeding  habits  have  con- 
siderable influence  upon  what  his  own  biologic  environment  will  look  like. 
But  these  factors  are  external  to  man's  social  life  in  that  they  have  their 
own  intrinsic  dynamics  (laws  of  physics,  astronomy,  genetic  inheritance, 
and  the  like)  which  do  not  depend  alone  or  primarily  on  human  social  life 
for  their  operations.  Since  they  are  external  to  man  in  this  sense,  these 
factors  cannot  have  effect  on  man  and  his  social  life  until  they  become  part 
of  that  social  life.  Man  must  come  into  interaction  with  his  environment 
before  that  environment  can  modify  his  behavior. 

In  every  human  society  men  live  in  some  sort  of  climate,  some  sort 
of  geographic  surroundings,  and  are  equipped  with  a  variety  of  biologic 
characteristics.  We  may  say,  then,  that  at  all  times  men  are  in  interaction 
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with  their  environment.  Out  of  this  continuous  interaction  various  types 
of  patterns  of  adjustment  arise.  Some  of  these  adjustments  are  successful 
in  that  they  make  possible  individual  biologic  survival  and  the  social  sur- 
vival of  the  group  as  a  unit.  For  present  purposes  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
minimum  definition  of  "successful  adjustment  to  the  environment."  It  is 
clear  that  there  can  be,  and  are,  all  degrees  of  this  kind  of  success.  It  is  also 
clear  that  if  the  values  of  the  society  do  not  call  for,  and  the  techniques  do 
not  make  possible,  a  successful  adjustment,  the  likelihood  is  that  none  will 
occur. 

Are  these  patterns  of  response  simply  individual  patterns?  Or  are 
they  common  to  people  in  the  same  groups?  What  we  can  say  in  this 
regard  is  that  no  society  could  long  continue  as  a  unit  if  these  patterns 
of  adjustment  were  individual  and  nonuniform.  This  goes  especially  for 
adjustment  to  basic  survival  pressures,  such  as  satisfying  the  hunger 
drive.  For  any  society  to  continue  over  a  period  of  generations  the  pat- 
terns of  adjustment  must  function  to  guarantee  social  or  group,  as  well 
as  individual,  survival  and  comfort.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  pattern  of 
adjustment  to  hunger  did  not  rule  out  the  killing  and  eating  of  the  first 
edible  morsel,  the  human  cannibalism  which  might  conceivably  result 
could  establish  a  death  rate  of  such  a  proportion  as  utterly  to  destroy  the 
possibility  of  the  society  continuing  as  a  unit.  Our  adjustment  to  the 
fact  of  atomic  energy  and  its  implications  is  another  case  in  point.  If  our 
world  society  does  not  work  out  a  pattern  of  adjustment  which  is  re- 
ciprocally protective,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  atomic  war  will  destroy 
millions  of  individuals  and  literally  smash  many  of  our  existing  societies. 
Hence  in  any  continuing  society  patterns  of  response  to  basic  survival 
conditions  must  function  to  guarantee  collective  as  well  as  individual 
survival  if  the  society  is  to  continue. 

If  adjustment  of  a  group  depends  on  man  being  motivated  to  adjust, 
and  possessing  the  ability  to  do  so  successfully,  it  is  clear  that  the  en- 
vironment by  itself  does  not  explain  either  the  fact  that  men  do  adjust 
nor  the  particular  kind  of  adjustment.  This  points  up  the  contention 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  environment  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for 
understanding  the  pattern  of  human  adjustment  to  it. 

The  environment  provides  a  set  of  conditions  to  which  humans  in 
groups  are  patterned  to  respond  in  certain  ways  they  hold  to  be  desirable, 
using  technological  equipment  designed  for  such  purposes.  At  all  times 
the  pattern  of  adjustment  of  a  group  to  its  environment  is  a  function  of 
the  interaction  among  (a)  the  environment,  (b)  the  societal  values,  and 
(c)  the  available  technology,  social  or  material,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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The  degree  of  emphasis  which  must  be  put  on  the  influence  of  values 
and  technology  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  highly  similar  adjustment 
patterns  are  found  in  groups  living  under  very  differing  geographic  and 
climatic  circumstances,  and  that  very  dissimilar  patterns  of  adjustment 
are  found  in  groups  living  under  very  similar  physical  environment.  In 
each  of  these  contrasting  situations  the  adjustment  pattern  varies  or  is 
similar  regardless  of  variations  or  similarities  in  the  physical  environment. 

The  degree  to  which  the  environment  restrains  or  directs  man  into 
specified  patterns  of  adjustment  to  it  becomes  minimal  as  requisite  values 
and  technology  are  developed  which  enable  man  to  alter  the  environment 
to  suit  his  ends.  Human  patterns  of  adjustment  to  the  environment  may 
be  seen  as  a  continuum  elaborated  in  historical-civilizational  time,  with 
man  interposing  between  himself  and  the  physical  environment  a  more 
highly  and  adequately  developed  middle  set  of  terms  in  the  form  of 
values  and  technology  as  we  proceed  through  historical  time.  It  is  not 
out  of  the  realm  of  imagination,  as  Mr.  E.  M.  Forster  has  shown  in  his 
story,  The  Machine  Stops,  that  the  time  will  come  when  man  will  create  his 
entire  environment. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  potency  of  man's  values  and  technology 
is  growing  and  as  a  corollary  we  can  note  the  diminution  of  importance  of 
the  physical  environment.  This  may  perhaps  best  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  values  and  technology  are  dynamically  cumulative  and  creative 
in  the  sense  that  any  one  generation  acquires  from  preceding  generations 
an  already  developed  pattern  of  values  and  technology  and  tends  to  add 
to  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  physical  environment  remains  relatively  static 
and  passive  in  its  influence.  The  difference,  then,  is  that  men  learn  through 
the  ages  and  store  up  that  learning,  whereas  the  environment  does  not 
and  cannot  store  up  its  influences  in  any  commensurate  way. 

It  is  perhaps  as  reasonable  if  not  more  so  to  insist  that  man  modifies 
his  physical  environment  rather  than  that  the  environment  modifies  man. 
Certainly  the  alterations  which  man  has  induced  in  the  topography  and 
the  resources  of  the  physical  world  are  significant.  Such  created  environ- 
ments as  cities,  artificial  weather,  synthetic  food  supplies,  and  the  like, 
testify  to  man's  molding  of  the  environment  to  his  agency  rather  than 
submitting  as  agent  to  its  forces. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF   MAN 


in  the  first  two  chapters  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  differences 
and  similarities  in  the  behavior  of  groups  of  men  cannot  be  adequately 
explained  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  biologic,  climatic,  and  geographic 
factors  which  characterize  men  and  their  habitats.  But  it  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  leave  the  matter  at  that  point.  For  though  we  now  know 
some  things  which  are  not  true  there  is  still  the  other  side  to  be  considered 
— those  things  we  actually  know  in  a  positive  sense  which  may  help  us 
understand  why  human  groups  are  so  much  alike  and  yet  so  different. 

SIMILARITIES     BETWEEN     MEN    AND    ANIMALS 

It  is  reasonable  to  state  at  the  outset  that  all  men  share  in  common 
their  "humanness."  What  this  consists  of  and  what  its  importance  may 
be  can  perhaps  best  be  seen  against  the  background  of  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  men  and  other  animals. 

Comparative  biologic  studies  show  that  all  forms  of  life — animal, 
plant,  and  human — possess  certain  essential  characteristics:  (1)  a  basic 
chemical  substance  known  as  protoplasm;  (2)  eight  basic  organic  sys- 
tems; and  (3)  the  power  of  growth  and  self -renovation.  The  sharing  of 
these  characteristics  unites  such  diverse  forms  as  the  one-celled  amoeba 
with  man,  a  complex  organism  of  millions  of  cells. 

But  these  general  similarities  are  not  the  only  ones  man  shares  with 
other  animals.  His  similarities  to  other  forms  increase  as  we  ascend  the 
evolutionary  ladder  of  animal  groups.  Thus  with  the  vertebrates,  a  large 
class  of  animals  whose  first  major  form  is  the  fish,  man  shares  the  basic 
plan  of  the  body  in  the  sense  that  from  the  fish  up  animals  display  an 
organization  of  the  body  structure  along  a  central  axis  or  vertebral 
column. 

A  subgroup  of  vertebrates  which  appeared  rather  late  in  animal 
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history  is  the  mammals.  Man  is  considered  a  mammal  in  that  he  shares 
with  other  animals  in  this  group  such  characteristics  as  (1)  a  developed 
placenta  which  allows  for  the  young  to  be  carried  and  developed  inside 
the  mother  for  some  time  after  conception;  (2)  warm-bloodedness  which 
allows  animals  to  live  in  a  rather  wide  range  of  climatic  habitats;  and  (3) 
a  high  degree  of  organization  of  the  central  nervous  system,  allowing  for 
more  complex  mental  functions  than  in  lower  classes  of  animals. 

A  relative  newcomer  in  the  mammalian  group  is  the  class  of  primates 
which  includes  the  various  types  of  monkeys  and  great  apes.  In  this  group 
we  find  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  more  important  gross  biological  char- 
acteristics of  man.  These  include  (1)  stereoscopic  vision  which  permits 
the  focusing  upon,  and  receiving  of,  one  field  of  vision  for  both  eyes; 
{%)  hairiness;  (3)  the  opposable  thumb,  making  grasping  and  holding 
possible;  (4)  a  muscular  diaphragm  which  is  essential  for  animals  who 
stand  partly  or  totally  upright;  and  (5)  a  relatively  large  brain,  ap- 
proaching 1000  c.c. 

DIFFERENCES     BETWEEN     MEN     AND     ANIMALS 

Man  is  differentiated  from  these  primates  by  (1)  minor  shifts  in  the 
structure  of  the  bones  in  the  foot  and  pelvis;  (2)  the  possession  of  a  brain 
larger  than  1000  c.c;  and  (3)  an  S-curved  spine,  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  walk  erect.  These  are  structural  differences.1 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  uses  to  which  these  various 
structures,  taken  together,  can  be  put  differ  considerably  in  man  as 
against  the  animals  closest  to  him  in  evolutionary  time.  For  instance, 
both  man  and  the  apes  have  relatively  identical  vocal-chord  structures. 
And  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  cubic  centimeters  difference  in  the 
sizes  of  their  brains.  But  this  minor  difference  in  brain  structure  somehow 
operates  so  that  man  can  talk  or  use  language  in  a  significant  way, 
whereas  the  apes  cannot  communicate  with  each  other  in  nearly  the  same 
way  or  degree.  The  significance  of  the  difference  with  regard  to  language 
is  that  man  uses  language  as  a  major  instrument  in  his  adaptation  to  his 
environment  and  to  his  fellow  men.  By  comparison,  language,  or  the 
symbolic  communicative  faculty,  is  of  only  minor  significance  in  the  lives 
of  apes. 

The  exact  reasons  for  this  major  functional  difference  arising  out  of 
these  minor  structural  differences  have  not  yet  been  determined  with  any 

1  Among  the  more  recent  competent  as  well  as  readable  treatments  of  this  subject  is 
that  by  William  Howells,  Mankind  So  Far. 
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certainty.  It  has  been  reasoned  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  kind  of  combi- 
nation of  differences  in  absolute  size  and  complexity  of  the  brain,  and  in 
the  ratio  of  brain  weight  to  body  weight.  But  this  is  only  a  hypothesis 
which  yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  Significance  of  Language 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  difference  is  there.  We  see  the  most 
spectacular  manifestations  of  this  difference  and  its  importance  in  the 
occasional  reports  of  wolf  children,  or  feral  children,  or  children  brought 
up  in  isolation.  Children  raised  by  animals,  or  who  somehow  grew  up  in 
relative  isolation  from  human  company,  managed  to  acquire  sufficient 
language  to  establish  only  minimum  communication  with  other  humans 
once  they  were  brought  into  their  company.  Their  mental  faculties,  so 
far  as  their  ability  to  perform  typically  human  tasks  is  concerned,  were 
far  below  that  of  children  of  the  same  age  in  whom  the  language  facility 
was  well  developed.  It  is  therefore  apparently  this  exercise  of  the  language 
faculty  in  the  company  of  other  men  which  in  part  makes  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  to  which  language  is  of  significance  in  the  adaptation 
capacity  of  humans.2 

The  Significance  of  Social  Life 

What  all  this  stresses  is  that  there  is  a  result  which  emerges  out  of 
the  contact  among  men  which  does  not  emerge  out  of  the  contact  of 
animals  with  each  other.  To  this  type  of  contact — the  continuous  as- 
sociation of  man  with  man  mediated  by  the  use  of  language — the  term 
"the  sociational  factor"  or  "the  factor  of  group  life"  or  "human  social 
life"  or  "the  fact  of  sociation"  has  variously  been  given. 

Although  some  animals  associate  with  each  other  continuously 
during  their  lives,  and  thus  share  the  fact  of  social  life  in  common  with 
the  human  animal,  the  results  of  the  process  are  far  different  for  them 
than  for  man.  We  now  know  that  a  human  child  can  and  does  acquire 
those  characteristics  which  we  label  as  human,  and  which  distinguish  him 
from  nonhuman  animals,  only  through  his  continuous  association  with 
other  humans,  through  the  medium  of  language.  And  humans  are  able  to 
maintain  their  human  characteristics,  once  acquired,  only  through  the 
maintenance  of  their  continuous  association  with  other  humans.  In  short, 
"humanness"  is  a  product  of  social  life,  in  the  way  in  which  that  social 
life  is  carried  on  by  men. 

2  See  especially  J.  A.  L.  Singh  and  Robert  M.  Zingg,  Wolf-Childreti  arid  Feral  Man.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  foreword  by  Kingsley  Davis. 
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The  Significance  of  Learning 

An  essential  ingredient  of  this  "humanness,"  arising  from  social  life, 
is  the  ability  of  man  to  learn  and  to  remember  what  he  has  learned  to  a 
degree  far  surpassing  that  of  any  other  animal.  His  ability  to  learn  and 
remember  and,  when  writing  is  developed,  cumulatively  to  store  up  this 
experience  makes  human  groups  the  only  groups  which  can  accumulate 
storehouses  of  experience  which  far  surpass  what  any  single  member  of 
the  group  can  retain. 

As  a  result  of  language,  learning,  and  memory,  and  the  consequent 
pooling  of  experience,  the  life  of  any  human  group  is  far  more  complex, 
diffuse,  and  rich  in  experience  than  the  life  of  any  single  man  in  the 
group.  This  ability  to  accumulate  a  rich  store  of  experience  is  enhanced 
further  by  the  ability  of  men  to  transmit  this  experience  and  to  add  to 
it  in  each  generation.  This  gives  to  human  social  life  a  new  dimension 
which  we  may  label  "the  historical  dimension."  By  this  we  refer  to  the 
fact  that  only  of  human  society  may  it  be  said  that  the  lifeway  of  any 
one  generation  is  describably  different  from  that  of  any  other  generation. 
This  is  true  of  any  and  all  human  groups  no  matter  how  isolated  or  de- 
tached they  are  from  the  "mainstreams  of  civilization." 

THE     PATTERNING     OF     SOCIAL     LIFE 

All  men  are  found  in  the  group  condition.  They  are  always  in  the 
process  of  interacting  with  each  other  and  in  this  process  being  modified 
in  their  behavior.  They  do  not  interact  in  a  random  way  but  in  a  manner 
which  they  have  learned  from  other  humans  to  be  proper  for  the  given 
situation.  The  social  life  of  man  is  therefore  always  "patterned"  to  some 
degree  or  other.  Any  single  individual  when  born  into  a  group  is  thus  born 
into  an  already  made  or  patterned  way  of  life  which  constitutes  the  en- 
vironment in  which  he,  as  a  diffuse  mass  of  protoplasm,  acquires  those 
characteristics  which  make  it  proper  to  label  him  as  human. 

This  environment  may  be  distinguished  from  the  physiographic  and 
physical  environments.  As  distinguished  from  these,  it  is  nonorganic  in 
nature  and  cannot  be  explained  in  biologic  or  physical  terms  alone.  It  can 
be  described  as  an  entity  without  reference  to  any  of  the  individuals  who 
participate  in  it.  It  is  more  than  the  sum-total  of  all  the  behavior  of  those 
participating  individuals.  To  it,  as  a  patterned  way  of  life,  the  term 
"culture"  is  traditionally  assigned. 

Any  human  child  is  thus  born  into  a  situation  consisting  of  (a)  the 
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physiographic  and  physical  environment,  (b)  a  society  or  group  of  hu- 
mans with  whom  he  must  associate  and  within  which  he  grows  and  be- 
comes human,  and  (c)  a  culture  or  way  of  life  which  distinguishes  this 
group  from  all  other  groups. 

The  human  child  interacts  with  all  these  three  aspects  of  his  world 
and  continuously  adapts  to  them  as  they  continuously  change.  It  is  only 
as  the  human  child  has  a  stable  social  position  within  a  society  that  he 
can  acquire  the  techniques  necessary  for  adaptation  to  changing  environ- 
ments. Hence  stability  and  continuous  variation  or  change  are  both 
equally  characteristic  of  human  social  life,  and  both  equally  prerequisite 
to  its  survival  and  continuity.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  all  men  live 
within  a  describable  pattern  of  social  relationships  which  is  always  in  the 
process  of  change. 

Human  social  life  is  the  only  known  condition  of  life  in  the  animal 
kingdom  in  which  stability  and  change  are  both  continuously  possible. 
Human  social  life  may  thus  be  considered  as  man's  major  instrument  of 
survival  and  adaptation.  This  instrument  of  survival  and  adaptation 
differs  considerably  from  those  of  other  animals  who  are  equipped  with 
only  relatively  simple  nervous  apparatus  though  they  possess  complex 
innate  biologic  qualities  which  enable  them  to  adjust  to  their  environ- 
ments. The  growing  of  fur,  the  ability  to  change  colors,  biting  and  fighting 
equipment,  the  highly  developed  set  of  instincts  which  makes  possible 
the  social  life  among  insects — these  and  similar  features  represent  the 
level  on  which  animals  adjust  to  their  environments  and  to  each  other. 
By  contrast  man,  not  similarly  endowed  with  capacities  to  grow  fur,  and 
the  like,  and  yet  faced  with  problems  of  adjustment  and  adaptation,  has 
developed  patterned  and  changing  social  life  as  his  principal  adaptive 
equipment.  The  possession  of  this  technique  makes  it  possible  to  say 
that  man  has  adequate  equipment  to  meet  the  problem  of  survival. 

FUNCTIONAL     PREREQUISITES     OF     SOCIETAL     SURVIVAL 

We  now  have  before  us  a  rather  general  picture  of  a  distinctively 
human  phenomenon — human  social  life — with  the  distinctive  results 
which  arise  from  participation  in  this  social  life — humanness. 

We  may  therefore  assert  that  a  sound  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior would  seek  first  to  discover  what  it  is  that  enables  human  social 
life  or  society  to  continue.  The  question  then  is:  "What  does  any  human 
society  have  to  do  in  order  to  guarantee  that  it  will  survive  and  continue?" 

Perhaps  we  may  discover  what  all  human  societies  have  to  do  by 
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looking  at  what  they  actually  do,  and  attempt  to  infer  from  all  the  varied 
human  activities  what  are  the  common  ends  served  by  these  various 
activities.  If  we  can  define  these  ends  we  may  assert  that  their  achieve- 
ment represents  the  minimum  conditions  which  all  continuing  societies 
appear  to  be  satisfying.  Compositely  these  ends  and  the  means  employed 
to  achieve  them  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  condition  of  man. 

As  we  look  at  human  groups  the  world  over  we  see  that  certain  groups 
share  in  common  the  fact  that  all  the  activities  in  which  they  engage  can 
be  shown  to  function  in  the  final  analysis  (1)  to  maintain  the  biologic 
functioning  of  the  group  members;  (2)  to  reproduce  new  members  for  the 
group;  (3)  to  socialize  new  members  into  functioning  adults;  (4)  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  goods  and  services  necessary  to  life;  (5)  to  maintain 
order  within  the  group,  and  between  itself  and  outsiders;  and  (6)  to 
define  the  "meaning  of  life"  and  maintain  the  motivation  to  survive  and 
engage  in  the  activities  necessary  for  survival.3 

These  six  categories  are  wide  and  broadly  inclusive.  They  do  not  at 
all  represent  the  only  possible  way  in  which  human  activities  can  be 
classified.  But  they  do  state,  perhaps  as  well  as  any  other  way,  the  under- 
lying ends  which  the  broadest  range  of  human  activities  tend  to  serve. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  inclusive  so  that  any  concrete 
human  action  can  be  shown  to  serve  ends  in  one,  several,  or  all  of  these 
six  areas. 

With  regard  to  the  activities  so  described,  we  can  offer  a  hypothesis, 
evidence  for  which  we  will  attempt  to  present  in  the  next  chapter,  when 
we  consider  in  some  detail  the  range  of  concrete  activities  included  in 
these  various  categories.  This  hypothesis  states  that  these  six  classes  of 
activities  represent  not  only  what  various  groups  the  world  over  actually 
do  but,  additionally,  what  these  groups  have  to  do  if  they  are  to  survive 
and  continue  as  human  groups.  Some  human  groups  engage  in  a  lesser 
number  of  activities.  But  of  those  whose  activities  serve  all  six  of  the 
ends  listed — to  these  groups  we  here  provisionally  assign  the  term  "so- 
cieties"— our  hypothesis  contends  that  the  ability  to  continue  to  achieve 
any  one  of  these  ends  in  an  adequate  and  continuing  way  depends  on  the 
adequate  performance  of  all  five  other  ends.  Hypothetically  and  provi- 
sionally we  may  label  these  ends-to-be-achieved  as  the  "functional  pre- 
requisites of  societal  survival  and  continuity." 

Human  societies  follow  a  variety  of  approaches  to  achieve  these  pre- 
requisites. Some  societies  conduct  their  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  their 

3  For  a  somewhat  comparable  viewpoint,  see  L.  K.  Frank,  "Man's  Multidimensional 
Environment." 
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continued  existence  is  always  precariously  in  danger.  Others  organize  the 
performance  of  the  functional  prerequisites  so  as  to  approximate  the 
maximum  possible.  A  fundamental  premise  here  is  that  all  societies  can  be 
shown  to  vary  between  a  point  where  their  survival  and  continuity  chances 
are  at  a  minimum  and  a  contrasting  point  where  their  chances  for  con- 
tinuity are  at  a  maximum.  "Maximum"  is  used  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
the  fullest  possible  performance  of  the  functional  prerequisites  within  the 
limits  of  the  available  resources  and  the  values  in  the  society  which  govern 
what  should  be  done  with  those  resources. 

We  may  shorten  this  proposition  to  read  that  all  societies  vary  on  a 
continuum  whose  two  end  points  are  (1)  the  least  efficient  use  of  re- 
sources and  (2)  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources. 

The  point  of  least  efficient  use  is  the  point  of  least  survival  chances. 
The  point  of  most  efficient  use  is  the  point  of  maximum  survival  chances. 
The  factual  question  to  be  answered  in  deciding  where  on  this  continuum 
any  society  falls  is:  "To  what  extent  is  the  group  using  its  available  re- 
sources in  the  most  rationally  efficient  manner,  given  continuity  of  the 
group  as  the  desired  end?" 

Many  complex  theoretical  issues  are  raised  by  the  use  of  the  terms 
"minimum"  and  "maximum"  survival  chances.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  these  in  any  detail.  For  present  purposes  it  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  understand  that  any  society  can  do  little  or  much  with  its  resources, 
that  at  certain  observable  points  its  own  existence  and  continuity  is 
threatened,  while  at  other  points  it  is  functioning  in  such  a  way  that  far 
more  than  simple  minimum  needs  are  being  met,  far  more  than  minimum 
satisfactions  are  being  derived  by  its  members,  and  its  survival  chances 
are  therefore  far  from  being  at  a  minimum. 

Some  students  choose  to  use  the  "competitive  ability"  of  a  society 
as  the  measure  of  its  survival  value.  This  makes  the  "ability  to  fight 
successful  wars"  the  practical  measure  of  survival  chances.  But  can  we 
apply  this  criterion  equally  to  great  political  powers,  small  national  states, 
and  nonliterate  tribes?  All  three  kinds  of  groups — great  states,  smaller 
national  powers,  and  nonliterate  tribes — represent  types  of  continuing 
societies.  The  latter  two  obviously  could  not  possibly  fight  a  successful 
war  against  a  major  political  power.  Does  this  mean,  then,  that  small 
national  states  and  nonliterate  tribes  are  not  meeting  minimum  survival 
necessities?  Since  it  is  easily  observable  that  they  are  meeting  such  re- 
quirements and  continue  to  survive,  it  makes  little  sense  to  use  "ability 
to  compete"  as  the  criterion.  It  does  make  considerable  sense,  however,  to 
try  to  understand  how  different  societies,  with  different  degrees  of  re- 
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sources  and  power,  are  all  able  to  survive  and  continue  as  going  social 
systems.  It  is  precisely  for  the  purposes  of  such  analysis  that  it  makes 
sense  to  compare  societies  with  regard  to  the  various  ways  in  which  they 
fulfill  the  functional  prerequisites. 

Finally,  before  considering  the  ranges  of  activities  included  in  the 
categories  of  functional  prerequisites,  one  further  assertion  must  be  made. 
If  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  functional  prerequisites  are  to  be 
adequate  guarantees  of  societal  continuity,  they  must  be  societal  solu- 
tions, more  or  less  suitable  to  a  relatively  large  number  of  people  in  the 
society.  The  more  widely  satisfactory  the  solutions,  the  closer  does  the 
society  approximate  the  point  of  maximum  survival  chances.  Conversely, 
the  more  widely  unsatisfactory  the  solutions,  the  closer  does  the  group 
approximate  the  point  where  its  continuity  is  threatened. 

To  summarize  these  various  assertions  we  may  note  that: 

1)  All  societies  engage  in  common  activities  which  function  to  solve 
problems  common  to  them  all. 

2)  The  solution  of  these  problems  is  the  prerequisite  for  societal  con- 
tinuity. 

3)  One  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  solution  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
solution  is  satisfactory  to  a  large  or  small  number  of  members  of  the 
society. 

4)  The  more  rationally  efficient  the  solutions,  the  more  adequate  the 
chance  of  survival  and  continuity,  and  vice  versa. 
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CHAPTER    FOUR 


FUNCTIONAL  PREREQUISITES  OF 
CONTINUOUS  SOCIAL  LIFE 


in  the  previous  chapter  we  formulated  a  set  of  six  categories  which  we 
regard  as  the  functional  prerequisites  of  continuous  social  life.  We  noted 
that  we  would  attempt  to  prove  that  these  activities  are  prerequisites 
for  survival,  that  they  represent  not  only  what  all  societies  actually  do 
but  what  they  must  do  if  they  are  to  continue  as  going  social  systems.  Of 
necessity  this  proof  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  entire  discussion 
of  the  range  of  activities  which  are  included  in  the  categories.  As  we  con- 
sider each  in  turn  we  will  also  try  to  show  that  the  more  widely  acceptable 
the  mode  of  fulfilling  a  prerequisite,  the  greater  is  its  efficiency,  and  also 
that  the  greater  its  rational  efficiency,  the  greater  its  contribution  to  the 
survival  value  of  the  society.1  We  may  now  proceed  to  a  consideration 
of  each  of  these  categories. 

MAINTENANCE     OF     BIOLOGIC     FUNCTIONING     OF 

SOCIETAL    MEMBERS 

While  a  society  does  not  consist  simply  of  the  biologic  organisms  of 
its  members,  no  society  is  possible  without  human  organisms  between 
whom  social  relations  can  be  established  and  maintained.  If  it  is  to  con- 
tinue, therefore,  any  society  must  provide  some  way  to  keep  its  members 
functioning.  Moreover,  since  new  human  organisms  arise  only  out  of  the 
reproductive  process  and  are  incapable  of  supporting  and  providing  for 
themselves  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  any  society  must  provide  for 
adult  reproduction  of  these  organisms  and  for  their  care  and  training 
until  they  themselves  can  take  over  adult  functions. 

1  For  a  related  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  see 
Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  Systematic  Theory  in  Sociology." 
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We  see  then  that  all  societies  must  maintain  their  members  adequate 
to  the  task  of  living,  reproducing,  and  socializing  the  infants.  Biologic 
adequacy  equal  to  these  tasks  requires  all  the  usual  material  satisfactions 
— food,  clothing,  and  shelter — and  the  resolution  of  the  familiar  biologic 
drives — to  excrete,  to  breathe,  to  move,  and  in  general  to  keep  the  body 
functioning.  This  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  health,  and  the  like.  Hence  what  is  also  required  is  work  from 
the  members  in  order  to  produce  and  distribute  goods  and  services.  There- 
fore, the  working  efficiency  of  the  members  must  be  maintained,  and  this 
efficiency  is  measurable  partly  in  biologic  units.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
calory  charts  which  show  the  minimum  needs  of  individuals  doing  given 
kinds  of  works.  We  are  equally  familiar  with  the  limited  productive 
capacities  of  underfed  populations. 

All  this  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  whatever  tasks  are 
necessary  for  societal  survival  and  continuity  require  functioning  biologic 
organisms  to  perform  the  tasks.  The  more  adequate  the  functioning,  the 
more  adequate  the  performance.  Hence,  the  more  adequate  the  provisions 
by  the  society  for  the  biologic  adequacy  of  its  members,  the  greater  its 
survival  chances.  All  other  things  being  equal  the  productive  capacity  of 
any  social  unit  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  energy  of  its  members. 

Of  interest  in  this  regard  is  the  matter  of  maintenance  of  health,  in- 
cluding the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases.  Especially  in  this  area  we  see 
that  all  societies  respond  in  one  way  or  another  to  an  implicit  or  explicit 
recognition  of  the  need  for  social  regulation.  There  is,  for  instance,  nothing 
quite  so  efficient  as  an  epidemic  to  make  a  society  aware  of  the  need  to 
be  concerned  with  the  over-all  health  of  the  largest  possible  number  of 
its  members. 

In  urban,  literate  societies,  with  advanced  medicine  and  technology, 
this  concern  takes  the  form  of  specifically  written  health  codes  and  regu- 
lations, hospitals,  both  public  and  private,  health  insurance,  and  the 
police  power  used  to  eliminate  and  prevent  sources  of  epidemic  infection. 

In  nonliterate  folk  societies  this  tends  to  take  the  form  of  rituals  based 
on  mutually  accepted  ideas  about  how  to  stay  healthy,  the  causes  and 
cures  of  disease,  and  socially  acceptable  techniques  for  dealing  with  po- 
tential sources  of  infection  and  related  phenomena.  These  may  be  highly 
inefficient  from  a  modern  medical  viewpoint.  But  sociologically  they  repre- 
sent a  concern  on  the  part  of  the  society  with  the  phenomenon  of  disease, 
and  implicitly  with  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  its  members. 

Again  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  healthier  the  population  the  greater 
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its  potential  productiveness.  It  is  then  clear  that  any  society  impairs  its 
chances  of  survival  if  it  standardizes  any  mode  of  satisfaction  of  biologic 
necessities  which,  while  satisfactory  to  some  groups,  is  unsatisfactory  to 
other  individuals  or  groups  in  the  society. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  resolution  of  biologic  tensions 
and  the  maintenance  of  biologic  adequacy  describe  classes  of  activities 
which  are  characterized  by  the  facts  that  (1)  they  are  engaged  in  by  all 
societies;  (2)  they  are  prerequisite  for  societal  continuity;  (3)  the  more 
widely  satisfactory  the  solutions  the  greater  their  efficiency;  and  (4)  the 
more  efficient  the  solutions  the  greater  the  survival  chances  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  vice  versa. 

PRODUCTION     AND     DISTRIBUTION     OF     GOODS 

AND     SERVIC  ES 

Here  we  have  reference  to  all  those  activities  which  are  ordinarily 
called  "economic"  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term.  Everything  con- 
nected with  satisfying  man's  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and 
all  the  activities  connected  with  material  goods  and  services  above  this 
minimum  necessary  for  survival,  are  included  in  this  category. 

In  every  society  we  find  what  may  be  termed  a  "division  of  labor." 
By  this  term  we  mean  that  there  is  a  social  ordering  or  regulation,  formal 
or  informal  or  both,  of  what  tasks  shall  be  done  by  what  individuals  and 
in  what  way  they  shall  be  performed.  Moreover,  there  are  social  arrange- 
ments and  agreements  as  to  who  shall  get  what,  when,  where,  and  how 
out  of  the  productive  and  distributive  process.  Social  arrangements  place 
people  in  positions  where  they  get  predictable  and  specifiable  amounts  of 
the  goods  produced  and  distributed  by  the  social  group. 

In  every  society  there  are  bodies  of  rules  concerning  property  or  the 
ownership  and  disposal  rights  to  certain  items  and  services,  once  acquired, 
plus  rules  governing  the  way  in  which  these  goods  and  services  may  be 
acquired. 

Every  society  regulates  the  rights  and  duties  in  the  productive  and 
distributive  process  as  between  males  and  females,  old  and  young,  child 
and  parent,  and  individual  and  society.  It  further  tends  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services  between  itself  and  outside  groups. 

In  every  society  there  are  additional  regulations  concerning  whether 
individuals  will  work  together  or  separately,  for  each  other  or  against 
each  other,  and  under  what  situations  any  or  all  of  these  modes  will  be 
practiced. 

Most  societies  have  developed  a  hierarchy  of  prestige  which  is  as- 
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signed  to  various  kinds  of  work  and  a  hierarchy  of  correspondingly  as- 
signed rewards.  In  such  societies  which  do  not  have  such  a  hierarchy  we 
find  a  specific  disavowal  and  hence  an  explicit  recognition  of  this  tendency. 
This  is  true  in  those  societies  where  presumably  all  work  is  equal  in 
prestige  value  and  material  compensation. 

Every  society  has  some  generally  acceptable  definition  of  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  work  in  the  life  of  man.  We  refer  here  to  the  Calvinist 
ethic  and  various  other  ethics  which  attach  to  the  idea  of  work,  property, 
and  wealth,  and  which  invest  these  with  various  metaphysical  as  well 
as  social  ratings. 

All  these  cited  regulations  serve  the  function,  among  others,  of 
socially  defining  and  ordering  the  productive  and  distributive  activities 
of  the  society.  Every  society  is  limited  in  its  definitions  by  its  access  to 
resources  of  nature  and  its  own  technology  and  values.  But  any  and  all 
societies  will  be  found  to  be  distributed  somewhere  along  the  continuum 
of  minimum  and  maximum  survival  chances,  in  accordance  with  the 
extent  of  the  satisfactoriness  of  their  particular  organization  of  production 
and  distribution.  Societies  differ  greatly  in  the  particular  form  of  their 
economy  and  in  the  rational  efficiency  of  their  organization.  But  each  and 
every  one  has  the  fundamental  problem  of  ordering  its  activities  in  such 
a  way  that  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  is  main- 
tained at  least  to  the  point  of  minimum  provisions  for  the  biologic  ade- 
quacy of  its  members. 

With  regard  to  this  category  of  activities  we  may  again  conclude 
that  it  describes  a  round  of  activities  which:  (1)  is  engaged  in  by  all 
societies;  (2)  is  a  prerequisite  for  societal  continuity;  (3)  the  wider  its 
satisfaction  the  more  efficient  it  is  as  a  solution;  and  (4)  increases  the 
survival  chances  of  the  society  with  every  increase  in  its  efficiency. 

REPRODUCTION     OF     NEW     MEMBERS 

Perhaps  this  category  of  activities  is  more  self-evidently  indispen- 
sable for  societal  continuity  than  any  of  our  other  categories.  No  matter 
how  adequately  a  society  may  perform  any  of  the  other  prerequisite 
activities,  it  cannot  survive  and  continue  if  it  does  not  recruit  new  mem- 
bers to  replace  those  who  die  or  leave. 

To  be  sure  there  are  other  modes  of  recruiting  new  members  into  a 
society  than  simply  by  sexual  reproduction.  Most  human  societies  do 
acquire  new  members  through  immigration,  adoption,  conquest,  and  so 
on.  Theoretically  it  would  be  possible  for  a  relatively  small  society  to 
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replenish  its  membership  in  any  one  generation  by  acquiring  individuals 
born  into  other  groups,  but  no  society  could  long  continue  to  depend  on 
this  means  as  a  reliable  source  of  recruitment.  Moreover,  the  task  of 
maintaining  a  continuous  social  order  requires,  as  we  shall  later  see,  the 
adequate  socialization  into  new  members  of  the  basic  values  of  the  social 
order.  This  is  most  easily  and  most  efficiently  accomplished  when  the  new 
members  come  in  as  infants.  For  in  this  capacity  they  are  related  to 
adults  in  terms  of  dependence  and  subordinacy,  and  are  motivated  to 
acquire  from  them  the  necessary  equipment  for  later  adult  roles  in  part 
by  feelings  of  solidarity  and  respect  based  on  membership  in  the  same 
kinship  units.  Thus  any  society  must  depend  in  the  main  on  sexual  re- 
production by  its  adult  members  for  the  bulk  of  its  new  membership. 

It  is  an  empirically  observable  fact  that  all  societies  have  some  regu- 
lations which  govern  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  proper  to  re- 
produce. All  societies  make  some  sort  of  provisions  for  motivating  their 
adults  to  reproduce,  and  provide,  as  well,  standard  situations  in  which  this 
is  possible.  And  in  every  society  we  find  some  kind  of  social  arrangement 
or  social  unit  within  which  the  new  member  finds  support  and  care,  and 
from  which  he  acquires  his  identification,  his  group  membership,  and  the 
general  range  of  his  social  privileges  and  responsibilities.  To  the  largest 
unit  which  performs  these  functions  the  term  "kinship  unit"  or  "kinship 
structure"  is  usually  assigned.  To  the  smallest  subgroup  within  the  kin- 
ship structure  which  is  recognized  by  the  rest  of  society  as  a  unit  the 
term  "family"  is  generally  assigned. 

The  family  as  a  social  arrangement  is  found  in  all  human  societies. 
It  may  be  polygynous,  polyandrous,  or  monogamous,  or  it  may  consist  of 
a  group  of  reciprocal  spouses.  But  whatever  form  it  assumes  we  find  that 
every  society  has  some  kinship  unit  or  units  to  which  is  assigned,  by 
social  definition,  the  primary  responsibility  for  reproduction  of  new  mem- 
bers, the  maintenance  of  their  psychic  and  biologic  adequacy,  and  their 
initiation  into  the  basic  values  of  the  society.  These  activities  need  not 
necessarily  be  seen  by  the  participants  as  indispensable  for  societal  con- 
tinuity. Yet  we  as  observers  can  note  how  they  serve  this  function. 

It  is  perhaps  clear  that  this  reproduction  of  new  members  is  necessary 
for  continuous  social  life.  But  we  may  still  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  social  regulations  and  provisions  governing  this  activity  would  be 
more  efficient  if  they  were  more  generally  suitable.  In  answer  to  this  we 
may  note  that  reproduction  in  any  society  tends  to  diminish  when,  among 
other  reasons,  the  members  of  the  society  either  see  no  point  to  reproduc- 
ing their  kind,  or  find  it  economically  or  otherwise  unfeasible  to  do  so. 
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This  means  that  both  adequate  motivation  and  ability  to  support  offspring 
must  be  provided.  The  more  people  to  whom  this  is  provided,  the  more 
offspring  are  likely  to  be  produced.  Thus  any  society  which  regulates  and 
provides  for  the  reproductive  process  in  a  generally  suitable  fashion,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  can  count  with  some  certainty  on  an  adequate 
reproductive  rate. 

With  regard  to  motivation  it  may  be  noted  that  the  experience  a 
child  goes  through  as  a  member  of  the  family  into  which  he  is  born 
(family  of  orientation)  may  condition  him  either  to  reject  or  to  accept 
the  idea  of  starting  his  own  family  (family  of  reproduction)  by  marriage 
and  reproduction  when  he  is  of  age.  Hence,  as  part  of  the  provisions  for 
adequate  motivation  to  reproduce,  societies  must  further  be  concerned 
that  experiences  in  the  family  of  orientation  will  be  conducive  to  this  end. 

Thus  of  the  activities  concerned  with  reproduction  of  new  members 
for  social  life  it  may  once  more  be  said  that:  (1)  they  are  universal 
throughout  human  society;  (2)  they  are  a  prerequisite  for  societal  con- 
tinuity; (3)  the  wider  their  satisfaction,  the  more  efficient  they  are  for 
societal  purposes;  and  (4)  they  contribute  to  the  survival  chances  of  the 
society  with  every  increase  in  their  own  rational  efficiency. 

SOCIALIZATION     OF     NEW     MEMBERS     INTO 

FUNCTIONING    ADULTS 

Here  we  have  reference  to  all  those  activities  which  in  any  way, 
direct  or  indirect,  contribute  to  providing  the  child  with  the  values, 
skills,  knowledge,  and  techniques  he  will  need  to  carry  on  life  relatively 
independent  of  parental  or  other  adult  assistance.  Thus  under  this  rubric 
are  subsumed  the  vast  range  of  activities  we  label  "education."  "Bring- 
ing up  children,"  as  a  category  of  activities,  becomes  part  of  the  social- 
ization process.  In  short,  anything  which  transforms  the  child  from  a 
diffuse  mass  of  protoplasm  into  an  active  biped,  possessed  of  values, 
skills,  and  techniques,  and  capable  of  adjusting  and  adapting  himself  to 
his  physical  and  social  environment,  is  rightfully  included  in  the  social- 
ization process. 

No  society  can  allow  socialization  to  proceed  on  a  totally  individual 
basis.  One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  process,  if  the  society  is  to  survive, 
is  to  provide  children  with  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  adjust  to  other 
individuals  about  them.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  social  patterning 
of  behavior  to  follow  generally  acceptable  and  feasible  life-ways. 

What  this  means,  then,  is  that  the  content  of  socialization  must  be, 
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relatively  speaking,  in  the  public  domain.  We  recognize  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  society  differs  to  some  degree  from  all  others.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  to  discern  a  common  fund  of  ideas,  beliefs,  and  skills 
which  enable  most  or  all  individuals  to  share  a  common  social  order,  to 
take  their  places  in  that  order,  to  make  their  contributions  to  its  function- 
ing, and  thus  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  life.  Without  such  social 
ordering  and  general  suitability  of  the  content  of  socialization,  the  social 
group  as  such  could  not  survive  and  continue. 

This  point  perhaps  deserves  some  further  elaboration.  It  becomes 
clearer  if  we  realize  that  the  newborn  has  no  values  or  norms  of  right  and 
wrong,  nor  any  developed  techniques.  He  may  reasonably  be  conceived 
of  as  a  self-seeking  biologic  organism  whose  drives  and  needs  have  to  be 
socially  channeled  if  they  are  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  society  has 
available  in  the  way  of  satisfactions.  He  must,  moreover,  learn  to  dis- 
criminate, in  the  pursuit  of  his  needs,  that  point  at  which  any  further 
pursuit  will  generate  opposition  which  may  undermine  his  later  capacity 
to  satisfy  his  own  needs. 

The  inculcation  of  these  adjustive  skills  and  the  ability  to  recognize 
this  adjustive  balance  is  the  essence  of  the  socialization  process.  Clearly 
there  must  be  a  recognized  social  norm  of  adjustment  to  which  any  given 
family  can  point  and  orientate  its  own  socializing  activities.  If  such 
norms  were  not  socially  available  and  acceptable,  the  socialization  of 
children  into  a  wide  variety  of  norms  might  lead,  as  indeed  it  often  does 
in  a  heterogeneous  society,  to  a  continuous  round  of  conflict  among 
individuals  who  had  been  socialized  into  different  sets  of  norms. 

Every  society  has  to  have  some  modicum  of  agreement  as  to  what  is 
desirable  and  proper  if  order  is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  are  to  be  adequate  at  least  for 
minimum  survival.  Every  child  has  to  be  indoctrinated  and  endowed  with 
that  body  of  ideas  and  skills  which  enable  him  to  take  over  his  own 
maintenance  and  support  and  later,  as  he  engages  in  the  round  of  adult 
life,  that  of  his  family. 

To  the  degree  that  the  norms  of  socialization  are  not  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  different  segments  of  the  population,  to  that  degree  the  society 
may  anticipate  dissatisfaction,  dissension,  and  conflict.  These  in  turn 
tend  to  lead  to  a  diminution  in  social  productivity,  and  consequently  to 
a  lessening  of  the  survival  value  of  various  segments  of  the  population, 
and  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Concerning  the  activities  collectively  described  as  "socialization," 
then  we  may  say,  as  we  did  of  the  previous  categories  of  prerequisites, 
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that:  (1)  they  are  universal  throughout  human  society;  (2)  they  are  a 
prerequisite  for  societal  continuity;  (3)  they  are  more  efficient  for  societal 
purposes,  the  wider  their  satisfaction;  and  (4)  they  contribute  to  the 
survival  chances  of  the  society  with  every  increase  in  their  own  rational 
efficiency. 

THE     MAINTENANCE    OF     ORDER 

In  all  societies  we  find  social  arrangements  and  regulations  which 
function  primarily  to  maintain  order  within  the  society,  and  between  the 
society  and  its  neighbors.  These  arrangements  and  regulations  are  formal 
and  explicitly  codified,  as  in  law,  government,  and  the  like,  and  informal 
and  only  implicitly  codified  in  the  form  of  mutually  accepted  agreements 
about  what  should  be  done,  at  what  time,  in  what  place,  for  what  reason, 
with  what  rewards  to  be  expected,  and  so  on. 

Internal  Order 

The  ultimate  sanction  which  stands  behind  the  various  devices  of 
social  order  is  that  of  physical  force.  In  most  societies  the  actual  exercise 
of  physical  force  to  keep  or  restore  order  is  very  much  limited  as  compared 
with  the  degree  of  social  order  which  is  maintained  by  the  socialization  of 
individuals  to  accept  their  defined  places  in  society  and  to  fulfill  the  be- 
havior expectations  which  attach  to  these  places.  The  mechanisms  by 
which  an  individual  achieves  his  place  in  society  are  called,  in  technical 
terms,  "status  assignment"  and  "role  differentiation." 

"Status"  refers  to  the  place  or  position  which  the  individual  may 
acquire  either  by  social  ascription  or  by  his  own  achievement.  The  be- 
havior expectations  which  attach  to  the  various  places  or  statuses  an 
individual  occupies  are  collectively  described  as  the  "role."  In  subse- 
quent chapters  we  shall  have  much  to  say  about  status  and  role.  For  the 
present  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  that  status  assignment  and  role  differ- 
entiation constitute  the  principal  mechanisms  at  work  in  all  societies 
which  function  to  maintain  the  greater  amount  of  social  order  within  the 
society.  With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  external  order  with  one's 
neighbors  it  may  be  noted  that  all  known  human  societies  have  either 
formal  or  informal  explicit  arrangements  with  their  neighbors  which  serve 
to  define  what  their  relationship  shall  be. 

To  maintain  itself  as  an  orderly  and  continuous  unit  a  society  must 
provide  statuses,  or  places,  and  attached  roles  sufficient  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  tasks  which  are  indispensable  to  its  orderly  continuity.  Thus 
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every  society,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  previous  sections  on  the  pre- 
ceding functional  prerequisites,  must  make  distinctions  between  the  status 
and  roles  of  infants  vs.  adults,  males  vs.  females,  productive  vs.  non- 
productive, strong  vs.  weak,  parent  vs.  child,  and  so  on.  By  making  such 
distinctions  and  by  attaching  different  role  or  behavior  expectations  to 
these  different  positions,  and  then  by  socializing  individuals  into  accept- 
ing their  statuses  and  performing  the  attached  duties  and  tasks,  every 
society  manages  to  get  its  primary  survival  activities  performed  to  some 
degree  of  adequacy. 

Some  theorists  of  society  and  politics  have  held  that  a  maximum  of 
readily  available  physical  force  is  necessary  for  maintaining  order  in 
society.  But  when  we  examine  human  societies  and  how  they  function  we 
discover  that  the  majority  of  individuals  are  guided  in  their  behavior  not 
nearly  so  much  by  fear  of  physical  restraint  as  by  their  conceptions  of 
what  proper  roles  they  should  play  in  the  status  positions  they  occupy. 
In  short,  the  vast  body  of  social  control  is  maintained  through  the  inter- 
nalization of  the  social  norms.  Most  of  us  rarely  see  this  acceptance  of 
social  norms  as  a  device  for  social  control  and  order.  But  we  may  estimate 
the  validity  of  this  contention  by  imagining  for  a  moment  the  conse- 
quences for  social  life  if  there  were  no  agreement  as  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  done  by  classes  of  individuals  in  classes  of  positions  at  various  times 
and  places.  During  revolutions  the  essence  of  the  upheaval  comes  in  the 
assignment  of  new  roles  to  old  statuses,  the  elimination  of  some  statuses, 
and  the  creation  of  some  new  ones.  Thus  among  other  things  the  "rights" 
and  "responsibilities"  of  such  statuses  as  king,  dictator,  boss,  czar,  state 
officials,  or  parents  are  questioned  and  redefinitions  of  these  rights  and 
responsibilities  are  urged  and  implemented. 

During  times  of  relatively  stable  social  equilibrium  we  behave  in 
conformity  with  what  we  have  been  taught  is  proper  for  persons  of  our 
position.  We  know  that  "nice  girls  don't  do  this,"  or  "good  boys  do  that," 
or  "a  patriotic  citizen  always  does  .  .  .  ,"  or  "a  faithful  employee  can  al- 
ways be  counted  on  to.  .  .  ."These  are  platitudes  which  have  been  taught 
us  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  consciousness  and  our  ability  to  respond. 

Our  roles  are  always  played  relative  to  other  people,  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  given  status  always  puts  us  into  relationship  with  some  other 
members  of  the  society.  Consider  any  status — father,  teacher,  employer — 
and  it  can  be  seen  that  these  are  positions  within  a  system  of  positions. 
These  relationships  between  positions  imply  the  greater  exercise  of  rights 
and  responsibilities  by  certain  statuses.  The  status  of  father,  employer, 
parent,  teacher,  and  so  on,  carries  rights  and  responsibilities  or  certain 
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types  of  powers  and  duties.  Clearly  any  society  has  to  set  limits  on  the 
amount  and  types  of  power  which  it  permits  to  be  exercised. 

In  such  vital  relationships  as  parent-child,  husband-wife,  teacher- 
pupil,  unlimited  power  cannot  reasonably  be  granted  to  the  superordinate 
or  superior-powered  participant.  All  societies  set  limits  to  power,  so  that 
though  some  power  is  necessary  for  the  adequate  performance  of  the  roles 
attached  to  the  various  statuses,  the  safety  and  security,  and  hence  the 
survival  and  continuity,  of  those  in  subordinate  conditions  is  guaranteed. 
Clearly  the  subordinates — child,  wife,  employee,  subject,  student,  wor- 
shipper— are  indispensable  to  the  survival  and  the  continuity  of  the 
society. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limitation  on  power,  and  a  com- 
mensurate though  perhaps  deferred  reward  for  subordinating  (i.e.,  "if 
you're  a  good  pupil  you  will  be  president  of  the  United  States  some  day"), 
must  be  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  to  occupy 
subordinate  positions.  This  is  essential  if  they  are  to  enter  into  the  re- 
lationship with  the  willingness  and  motivation  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  expected  role. 

Must  the  rules  regarding  social  order  be  generally  suitable?  To  this 
we  may  say  that  just  as  any  society  must  set  limits  on  the  amount  of 
goods  and  services  which  any  group  of  individuals  may  acquire,  so,  too, 
power  must  be  limited  in  its  exercise  and  distributed,  like  goods  and 
services,  through  the  society  in  such  a  way  that  adequate  security  and 
motivation  is  maintained. 

But  since  perfect  internalization  and  compliance  to  social  norms  is 
never  actually  achieved,  every  society  has  a  wide  variety  of  devices  it 
uses  externally  to  restrain  the  offending  members.  Thus  the  government 
and  the  legal  system  of  any  society — written  or  unwritten,  formal  or 
informal — have  among  their  primary  functions  the  limitations  on  the  exer- 
cise of  power  among  individuals  in  various  types  and  degrees  of  relation- 
ship to  each  other.  Authority  may  always  be  localized  to  some  degree  no 
matter  how  simple  the  society  so  that  the  power  to  adjudicate  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  power  and  its  use  is  present.  The  consequences  for  the 
society  of  the  monopolistic  concentration  of  power  are  clearly  seen  in 
the  turn  of  events  in  the  various  power  states,  past  and  present. 

In  every  continuing  society,  then,  we  will  find  the  maintenance  of 
order  through  (1)  the  socially  accepted  internalization  of  socially  ac- 
ceptable rules,  and  (2)  a  body  of  external  constraints  and  restraints  which 
operate  in  those  areas  where  the  internalization  of  controls  is  not  ade- 
quate. 
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External  Order 

The  ability  to  maintain  order  within  a  society  depends  in  good 
measure  on  the  ability  of  the  society  as  a  whole  to  maintain  order  between 
itself  and  other  societies  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  is  true  except 
under  a  condition  of  perfect  isolation  which  no  longer  exists  for  any 
known  group  in  the  world.  All  social  groups  are  in  some  contact  with 
some  other  groups,  and  a  definition  of  their  relationships  with  these  other 
groups  becomes  indispensable  if  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  able  to  proceed 
with  its  own  internal  business. 

The  degree  of  complexity  of  such  intergroup  relations  depends  on 
the  degree  of  contact,  the  importance  of  the  contact,  the  extent  of  inter- 
dependence, and  the  nature  of  the  societies  involved.  The  intricacies  of 
the  United  Nations  exemplify  this,  especially  when  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  primitive  groups  which 
have  only  occasional  contact  with  other  groups  about  them.  The  con- 
centration of  power  in  a  numerically  tiny  minority  of  the  societies  of  the 
world  further  complicates  the  picture  so  long  as  those  powerful  groups 
accede  to  the  need  for  some  measure  of  equalitarian  relationship  and  do 
not  insist  on  the  use  of  physical  force  in  their  relations  with  groups  about 
them.  The  use  of  such  force — as  exemplified  in  the  recent  war — only 
creates  a  postwar  problem  of  perhaps  even  greater  dimensions  than  that 
which  in  part  led  the  groups  into  physical  combat  with  each  other. 

In  a  world  which  is  highly  interdependent,  to  the  degree  that  societies 
insist  on  relations  organized  along  sovereign  unit  lines,  the  problem  of 
maintaining  order  of  a  lasting  nature  seems  literally  to  defy  solution.  In 
any  society  order  is  largely  maintained  by  the  reciprocal  understanding 
and  acceptance  by  all  those  involved  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
all.  Where  the  internalization  of  rights  and  responsibilities  is  not  ade- 
quately manifested  there  stands  a  force — the  state,  or  chief,  or  father,  or 
union,  or  employer— with  power  of  adjudication  and  enforcement  of 
decisions  in  the  presumable  interest  of  the  entire  group.  In  any  interacting 
system  power  and  sovereignty  are  localized,  and  no  member  of  the  unit 
can  reasonably  challenge  this  without  incurring  the  organized  force  of 
other  units.  Everyone,  in  short,  surrenders  his  ultimate  sovereignty  to  a 
centralized  power  which  theoretically  represents  his  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  all  others.  It  is  clear  that  neither  the  internalization  of  common 
rights  and  responsibilities  nor  the  deferring  to  a  centralized  representative 
has  been  achieved  by  the  various  national  units  now  seeking  to  work  out 
some  measure  of  co-operative  interaction.  It  seems  undeniable  that  unless 
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these  essential  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  order  are  found  and 
established  none  of  the  interacting  units  can  count  on  any  measure  of 
internal  security  or  continuity. 

The  same  applies  for  any  society  taken  as  a  unit.  The  mutual  ad- 
justment of  the  parts — i.e.,  individuals  and  groups — sanctioned  by  the 
ability  of  the  society  to  restrain  forcibly  any  violations  and  to  defend  it- 
self from  external  aggressions  becomes  indispensable  for  its  continuity. 

Again  we  may  assert  that  the  maintenance  of  order,  like  our  pre- 
ceding categories  of  activities,  shares  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
functional  prerequisite  for  societal  continuity. 

MAINTENANCE     OF     MEANING     AND     MOTIVATION 

Perhaps  this  is  a  master  category  which  is  present  in  and  gives  tone 
and  support  to  all  five  preceding  categories.  We  mean  this  in  the  sense 
that  no  human  activity  is  possible  unless  humans  are  motivated  to  per- 
form the  activity  in  question.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  problems  of 
production,  reproduction,  or  socialization,  there  is  the  implication  that  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  problem  is  to  motivate  the  members  of  the  social 
group  to  produce,  reproduce,  and  socialize  their  children  in  standard  ways. 

We  should  note  that  humans  do  not  act  randomly,  but  always  in 
conformity  with  their  definitions  of  the  situation — they  act  in  terms  of 
their  conceptions  of  what  is  and  what  they  think  ought  to  be.  These 
definitions  tend  to  fall  within  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
nature,  by  available  human  resources,  and  the  definitions  of  the  situation 
held  by  other  men  with  whom  they  interact. 

This  says  in  effect  that  a  prime  element  in  the  problem  of  feeding  and 
clothing  individuals  in  society  is  that  of  motivating  them  to  engage  in 
the  kind  of  activities  which  are  prerequisite  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
needs. 

Perhaps  the  major  task  for  any  society,  therefore  is,  to  provide  new 
members  with  a  patterned  set  of  life  conditions  which  will  make  them 
want  to  continue  to  live  in  the  first  place  (though  sometimes  as  in  war  a 
society  must  attempt  to  pattern  its  members  to  be  willing  to  die) .  In  the 
second  place  it  must  provide  them  with  a  patterned  set  of  explanations 
of  the  "purpose  of  it  all,"  in  short,  a  sense  of  the  worth whileness  of  the 
whole  human  venture.  Or  it  must  attempt  to  reduce  this  question  to  an 
unimportant  status  in  the  realm  of  problems  which  confront  man.  Or  as 
another  alternative  it  must  provide  some  means  of  securing  respite  from 
the  disturbance  which  overreflection  on  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of 
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human  existence  can  bring.  Drugs,  alcohol,  movies,  entertainment  of 
every  description,  culturally  standardized  rewards  for  being  insensitive, 
all  ways  that  allow  for  the  vicarious  discharge  of  tensions — these  can  and 
do  function  as  modes  of  maintaining  psychic  equilibrium. 

The  problem  of  motivation  is  most  clearly  recognized  by  societies 
during  times  of  crisis,  especially  times  of  crisis  relations  with  other  groups. 
In  these  situations  the  society  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  bringing  to 
consciousness  the  idea  of  the  positive  worthwhileness  of  maintaining  the 
society.  War  slogans  and  propaganda  are  good  examples  of  what  societies 
do  in  this  regard  under  such  times  of  stress. 

During  times  of  relative  noncrisis  the  problem  of  maintaining  moti- 
vation is  not  usually  explicitly  or  consciously  dealt  with.  The  human  is  so 
constructed  that  unless  taught  otherwise  most  of  his  reactions  to  stimuli 
are  in  terms  of  self-preservation.  On  the  basis  of  this  general  self-preserv- 
ative mechanism  society  builds  motivation  right  into  each  of  the  major 
problems  and  the  patterns  of  activities  attendant  upon  them.  Thus,  the 
motivation  to  pursue  survival  activities  is  not  an  abstract  and  separate 
feature  of  our  lives.  It  is  built  right  into  the  very  pattern  of  the  activity 
itself.  We  are  taught  work  habits,  how  to  conduct  our  social  relations,  and 
the  like,  in  such  a  way  that  their  desirability  and  the  reasons  for  engaging 
in  them  are  not  questioned  but  taken  for  granted.  Or  if  questioned  they 
are  rationalized  for  us  so  that  the  answers  are  usually  satisfactory  and 
become  part  of  our  very  innermost  core  of  personality. 

Certain  types  of  institutional  sanctions  are  found  to  function  in  any 
society  to  reinforce  these  motivations  and  conceptions  of  desirability  of 
our  patterned  way  of  life.  The  religious  institutions,  with  their  appeal  to 
ultimate  values  sanctioned  by  supernatural  deities  or  forces,  give  to  our 
everyday  actions  a  sense  of  combined  purpose  and  unity. 'The  prevailing 
philosophical  ideologies  express  the  "over-all  purposes"  of  our  existence, 
and  these  are  translated  into  everyday  terms  for  us  by  the  movies,  the 
pulp  and  slick-paper  magazines,  and  the  bestsellers.  Crises  occur  suffi- 
ciently periodically  in  Western  European  society — as  well  as  other  areas — 
so  that  all  the  apparatus  which  functions  to  sanction  our  "reason  for 
existence"  in  a  dramatic  and  spectacular  way  is  brought  to  play  upon  us. 

The  very  act  of  performing  our  everyday  activities  is  itself  a  source 
of  reinforcement  of  the  values  and  meaning  held  to  be  implicit  in  them. 
We  do  what  we  do  because  this  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  do.  We  think 
and  feel  what  we  think  and  feel  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  problem  of  finding  meaning  for  one's  existence  and  motivation 
to  continue  it  rather  than  end  it  becomes  acute  only  for  those  members 
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of  the  society  who  have  through  one  means  or  another  arrived  on  the 
margin  of  the  society  where  they  can  at  least  in  part  see  their  society  as  a 
specimen.  They  become  marginal  men  and  observers  rather  than  par- 
ticipators. For  most  of  us,  by  contrast,  there  is  rarely  any  question  about 
the  worthwhileness  of  it  all.  We  are  too  occupied  simply  in  doing  what 
we  are  doing,  without  having  adequate  time,  energy,  or  equipment  to 
reflect  about  the  significance,  if  any,  of  our  activities.  Societies  the  world 
over  count  on  this  immersion  in  the  business  of  maintaining  life  as  the 
best  of  guarantees  that  the  immersion  will  continue. 

Our  daily  social  relations  with  others  who  are  similarly  desensitized 
help  to  reinforce  our  own  desensitization.  At  the  same  time  they  also 
help  to  reinforce  the  idea  of  the  Tightness  of  pattern  of  customary  ac- 
tivities, when  and  if  it  is  ever  brought  into  question.  We  acquire  a  sense 
of  meaning  in  relation  to  those  with  whom  we  associate  and  to  our  notion 
of  their  opinions  about  us.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  find  others  who  make 
us  feel  that  our  lives  are  worthwhile.  Part  of  the  function  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination  is  to  insure  the  existence  of  a  group  with  reference  to 
which  one  can  always  acquire  a  sense  of  one's  own  esteem  and  significance. 

All  this  is  ritualized  regularly  in  most  societies  by  public  festivals  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  by  religious  and  magical  reaffirmation  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  ultimate  values.  Patriotic  holidays,  Christmas,  harvest 
festivals,  Mother's  Day,  and  what  not,  become  occasions  when  we  cast  a 
special  aura  about  a  given  value  and  reintegrate  it  and  reinforce  its 
integration  in  our  value  systems. 

The  ability  of  a  society  to  concentrate  and  focus  its  energies  in 
specified  directions  is  dependent  upon  the  members  of  that  society  agree- 
ing on  the  worthwhileness  of  these  various  foci.  The  more  unified  the 
conception  of  what  is  desirable,  the  more  unified  the  efforts  and  the 
greater  the  efficiency  in  the  activities  directed  toward  those  ends.  The 
more  worthwhile  the  members  of  a  group  feel  their  group  and  their  indi- 
vidual existences  to  be,  the  more  energy  will  tend  to  be  devoted  to  those 
activities  which  are  considered  essential  for  group  survival. 

Hence,  finally,  of  this  category  of  activities  we  may  also  assert  that 
it  fulfills  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  functional  prerequisite. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  foregoing  section  we  have  attempted  to  describe  certain  cate- 
gories of  activities  engaged  in  by  human  societies,  and  to  illustrate  and 
demonstrate  four  contentions  with  regard  to  them: 
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1)  These  were  categories  of  activities  in  which  all  societies  engaged. 

2)  These  categories  also  described  certain  problems,  the  solutions  to 
which  were  functionally  prerequisite  to  societal  continuity  as  defined. 

3)  The  degree  to  which  the  patterns  of  solution  were  generally  accessible 
and  acceptable  conditioned  the  efficiency  of  the  solution. 

4)  The  more  rationally  efficient  the  solution,  the  greater  the  survival 
chances  of  the  society. 

We  have  not  by  any  means  made  an  exhaustive  listing  of  the  forms 
of  concrete  activities  which  are  included  in  the  described  categories.  But 
the  reader  may  experiment  in  his  own  mind  and  will  perhaps  discover  that 
any  imaginable  human  social  action  can  be  shown  to  have  as  its  functions 
some  consequence,  positive  or  negative,  for  the  solution  of  problems  in 
any  one,  several,  or  all  of  these  six  basic  areas.  It  is  from  the  functional 
consequences  of  these  activities  that  we  infer  these  six  areas  to  be 
the  areas  of  problems  common  to  all  men  in  all  societies.  It  is  within  the 
framework  of  these  six  generalized  problem  areas  that  the  culture  or  the 
"way  of  life"  of  a  particular  society  or  group  is  built.  All  acts  of  men,  all 
rules  of  behavior,  every  situation  of  social  interaction  can  be  seen  as 
directly  or  indirectly  expressive  of  a  desired  solution  for  one  or  several  of 
these  problems.  This  interest  in  solution  to  problems  may  be  highly 
conscious  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  case  of  the  inventor.  Or  as  is  most  often 
the  case,  it  may  simply  be  an  "unconscious,"  habitual  form  of  behavior, 
as  in  the  case  of  worshipping  a  particular  god. 

These  six  areas  of  problems  are  characteristic  of  all  human  social 
life.  Within  these  areas  there  occurs  all  the  social  behavior  which  is  dis- 
tinctively human.  Not  any  single  area,  but  all  of  them  taken  together 
and  viewed  as  a  network  of  social  activities  constitute  the  framework  of 
human  society — the  condition  of  man. 
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SOCIOLOGY    AND     ITS     CONCEPTS 

the  preceding  chapters  have  been  concerned  with  setting  the  limits, 
analyzing  the  influences  upon,  and  defining  the  component  parts  of  the 
social  life  of  man.  In  Part  II  we  shall  be  concerned  primarily  with  the 
store  of  important  ideas  or  "concepts"  which  the  science  of  sociology 
has  developed  in  its  study  of  this  life.  It  is  important  to  grasp  these 
ideas  firmly,  for  they  represent  the  way  sociologists  look  at  behavior 
and  the  terms  in  which  they  describe  behavior.  Collectively  these  terms 
represent  the  sociological  point  of  view.  We  intend  in  these  chapters 
to  make  detailed  definitions  and  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  meanings 
and  the  uses  of  these  concepts.  We  will  also  attempt  to  relate  these  con- 
cepts to  each  other,  to  show  how  they  form  a  general  theory  about 
society  and  social  behavior. 

Any  field  of  science  contains  in  addition  to  a  body  of  problems  two 
kinds  of  knowledge:  (1)  specific,  detailed,  empirical  facts  and  observa- 
tions; (2)  a  group  of  generalized  concepts  and  ideas.  The  problems  furnish 
a  set  of  hypotheses  or  questions  which  can  be  used  as  guides  to  research. 
Empirical  data  are  gathered  during  research.  The  concepts  are  the  mental 
tools  by  which  the  scientist  proceeds  to  collect  his  data,  put  them  into 
some  sort  of  order,  and  to  interpret  them  in  respect  to  the  hypotheses  and 
problems.  The  result  is  the  development  of  theories  or  generalizations 
about  the  nature  of  the  problems  the  scientist  is  studying.  This  entire 
procedure  is  in  general  the  same  for  every  scientific  field,  from  astronomy 
to  sociology. 

The  basic  ideas  of  sociology,  then,  are  those  mental  tools  which  the 
sociologist  requires  in  order  to  collect,  understand,  interpret,  and  describe 
the  facts  of  social  life.  We  have  found  it  advisable  to  divide  these  ideas 
into  two  major  groups:  general  concepts  and  specific  concepts. 
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General  Concepts  of  Science 

By  general  concepts  we  mean  those  ideas  which  sociology  holds  in 
common  with  all  other  sciences:  regularity,  structure,  function,  and 
change.  These  ideas  can  in  a  sense  be  viewed  as  the  basic  philosophy  of 
modern  science.  They  refer  to  the  particular  interpretation  of  nature  and 
the  world  around  us  which  modern  science  has  gradually  developed  in 
the  past  four  hundred  years.  This  view  of  the  world  has  been  called 
"materialistic"  or  "naturalistic"  since  it  tries  to  explain  the  nature  of 
things  without  recourse  to  supernatural  forces  and  causes.  Generally 
speaking  this  viewpoint  maintains  that:  (1)  all  natural  things  seem  to 
show  a  certain  regularity  or  orderly  patterning  in  their  occurrence;  (2) 
they  have  definable  structures;  (3)  all  things  have  functional  interrelations 
with  other  things;  and  (4)  all  things  and  their  interrelations  are  constantly 
changing,  or  are  in  process,  or  in  motion. 

We  will  also  introduce  in  this  section  a  brief  consideration  of  a  fifth 
basic  concept — meaning — which  is  an  indispensable  mental  tool  when 
dealing  with  human  phenomena.  It  is  neither  a  general  scientific  idea  nor 
a  specifically  sociological  idea,  but  is  rather  general  to  the  sciences  of 
human  behavior.  It  refers  to  the  fact  that  all  participants  in  social  be- 
havior act  in  accordance  with  their  subjective  views  of  the  situations  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

This  chapter  will  concentrate  primarily  on  describing  in  some  detail 
the  implications  of  these  general  ideas  for  sociological  science. 

Specific  Sociological  Concepts 

The  second  group  of  basic  ideas  are  those  which  are  more  or  less 
unique  to  the  science  of  sociology  itself.  A  roll  call  includes  the  following 
ideas  or  concepts:  society,  culture,  interaction,  social  relationship,  status, 
role,  differentiation,  aggregation,  group,  community,  institution,  and 
socialization.  As  a  set,  these  concepts,  together  with  others,  represent  the 
particular  way  in  which  modern  sociology  views,  interprets,  and  de- 
scribes human  behavior.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  while  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment on  exact  definitions  of  the  terms,  there  is  rather  general  agreement 
among  sociologists  as  to  the  phenomena  involved  and  the  mode  of  inter- 
pretation and  description. 

The  listing  of  these  terms  clearly  indicates  that  sociology  is  inter- 
ested in  human  behavior  only  in  certain  of  its  aspects.  It  does  not  pretend 
exhaustively  to  analyze  and  describe  the  fullness  of  human  behavior. 
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The  sociologist,  in  so  limiting  himself,  does  not  mean  to  imply  thereby 
that  other  aspects  are  irrelevant  or  unimportant,  but  only  that  his  in- 
terests are  different  and  require  different  concepts  for  analysis,  under- 
standing, and  description.  All  of  Part  II  of  this  book,  except  for  the 
present  chapter,  will  be  concerned  with  a  presentation  and  explanation 
of  the  basic  concepts  which  we  have  previously  stated  constitute  the 
specific  sociological  point  of  view  regarding  human  behavior. 

By  way  of  introduction  we  may  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  general 
ideas  of  science  and  their  application  in  the  science  of  sociology. 

REGU  LARITY 

One  of  the  things  which  strikes  the  sociologist  as  he  observes  human 
behavior  is  the  fact  that  individuals  tend  to  behave  in  relatively  patterned 
ways.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  many  things  in  common,  repeat  them,  and 
share  the  same  reasons  for  doing  the  same  things.  Their  lives  appear  to 
be  orderly  or  regular  to  some  describable  degree.  The  patterns  which  their 
behavior  appears  to  follow  seem  to  be  understandable  in  terms  of  the 
common  situations  which  they  share  or,  to  put  it  differently,  appear  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  general  influences.  Moreover,  they  appear  always  to 
behave  with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  modify  their  behavior  in 
accordance  with  the  presence  of  others. 

These  common  characteristics  of  human  behavior,  wherever  ob- 
served, make  it  possible  in  a  general  way  to  predict  something  about 
human  behavior  once  we  have  learned  something  about  the  influences 
which  modify  and  direct  that  behavior.  And  since  influences  are  shared 
by  individuals  in  contact  with  each  other,  it  becomes  possible,  as  we  shall 
later  see,  to  generalize  about  human  behavior,  describing  it  as  it  appears 
to  characterize  many  and  not  merely  single  individuals. 

Obviously  this  cannot  be  done  in  all  cases,  nor  can  it  be  done  with 
100  per  cent  accuracy  in  individual  cases.  But  it  can  be  done  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  permit  the  scientist  to  make  generalizations  about  kinds  of 
social  situations  and  the  roles  of  individuals  within  them.  Some  examples 
of  this  will  help  to  clarify  the  argument. 

A  Case  Study 

In  the  study  of  a  small  rural  community  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
book  found  that  certain  foods  had  different  values  attached  to  them  by 
the  members  of  the  community.  Some  foods  were  regarded  as  being  very 
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fine  and  genteel — the  kind  of  food  that  people  "ought  to  eat."  Other 
foods  were  looked  at  with  distaste  (whether  they  were  actually  eaten  or 
not)  and  were  considered  to  be  "low  class."  These  attitudes  proved  to  be 
standardized  throughout  the  community,  and  eventually  it  became 
possible  to  predict  with  considerable  accuracy  how  an  individual  would 
react  if  he  were  asked  "how  he  liked"  certain  foods.  The  regularity  showed 
up  in  sociological  interview  situations. 

Of  course  the  observation  of  this  regularity  in  response  to  certain 
foods  was  only  the  beginning.  The  regularity  merely  showed  that  these 
foods,  for  some  commonly  shared  reasons,  were  important,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  find  out  why. 

The  community  was  quite  small  and  the  people  in  it  were  arranged 
in  a  series  of  different  occupations.  These  occupations  were  not  considered 
all  equally  good.  Some  had  higher  prestige  in  the  community  than  others. 
The  people  who  "squatted"  on  the  riverbank  in  shantyboats  were  looked 
down  on  by  everyone  else.  On  the  other  hand  the  tenant  farmers  were 
looked  up  to  by  everyone  else.  People  in  the  middle,  like  field-renters, 
sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers,  all  tried  to  climb  up  the  ladder  and  get 
to  be  tenant  farmers.  Riverbank  people  only  wanted  to  become  farm 
laborers. 

This  situation  had  developed  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  sufficient  land  for  everyone  and 
yet  everyone  wanted  to  "succeed" — that  is,  get  a  farm.  The  difficulty  was 
that  the  tenant  farms,  though  comparatively  very  large,  could  be  handled 
by  a  single  family  using  a  tractor.  If  there  was  a  shortage  of  land,  that 
also  meant  it  was  difficult  to  plant  a  garden.  And  if  one  failed  to  plant  a 
garden  he  could  not  eat  adequately. 

Finding  this  out  provided  some  clues  as  to  why  these  people  had 
such  regular  behavior  responses  to  the  mention  of  certain  foods.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  found  that  people's  minds  were  constantly  on  food.  Nobody 
but  the  tenant  farmers  had  enough  to  eat.  Secondly  it  was  found  that 
all  the  foods  thought  to  be  "high  class"  were  the  "farm  foods,"  that  is, 
the  kind  of  diet  the  tenant  farmers  had.  The  "low  class"  foods  were  eaten 
by  all  the  non-tenant  farmers  and  especially  the  riverbank  squatters. 

All  this  provided  a  fairly  adequate  basis  on  which  to  explain  the 
regularity  of  behavior  in  regard  to  certain  foods.  Certain  diets  symbolized 
the  striving  to  become  a  farmer,  and  also  came  to  stand  as  symbols  of 
the  fear  of  not  becoming  a  farmer.  So  when  people  reacted  to  food  they 
were  also  reacting  to  the  whole  social  and  economic  situation  in  the  com- 
munity. Their  behavior  was  part  and  parcel  of  this  whole  situation.  They 
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acted  within  it  and  in  response  to  it,  and  not  randomly  and  individua- 
istically.  And  within  certain  groups  the  individuals  tended  to  react  in 
the  predictable  ways  peculiar  to  these  groups. 

Additional  Examples 

Strikes  and  other  forms  of  conflict  between  labor  and  management 
are  familiar  phenomena.  The  nature  of  the  disputes  has  become  relatively 
standardized,  and  some  of  the  groups  involved  have  become  compara- 
tively uniform  in  techniques  and  objectives,  so  that  the  general  lines  of 
behavior  on  both  sides  can  be  predicted  with  some  accuracy.  To  do  this 
one  needs  to  know  of  course  the  relative  standing  of  the  separate  issues 
in  each  case:  the  background  of  the  union's  dealings  with  management, 
the  seriousness  of  the  grievances,  the  strength  of  the  union,  and  so  on. 
With  a  fair  knowledge  of  these  factors  one  can  forecast  the  general  se- 
quence of  behavior  patterns  on  both  sides,  and  the  contrasting  expla- 
nations of  the  "reasons"  for  the  behavior  and  its  dramatic  results. 

In  the  first  example  the  regularity  was  confined  to  a  specific  com- 
munity situation,  definitely  local  in  its  implications.  In  the  second  ex- 
ample just  cited  we  had  reference  to  a  more  general  type  of  regular  be- 
havior— industrial  conflicts  in  the  United  States.  We  may  now  cite  a 
third  example  which  will  refer  to  a  still  more  general  regularity. 

In  working  with  the  data  collected  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  sociologists  are  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  populational 
changes,  vital  statistics,  important  realignments  in  social  structure,  and 
so  on.  For  example,  social  and  cultural  changes  which  involve  increases  in 
sizes  and  quantities  (like  automobile  production)  in  recent  times  have 
tended  to  follow  a  certain  specific  pattern  or  curve.  In  other  words,  when 
one  makes  a  graph  out  of  these  kinds  of  changes  a  particular  form  of 
curve  connecting  the  dots  is  obtained.  It  has  also  been  found  that  de- 
pressions and  wars  often  change  these  curves  in  special  ways.1  By  use  of 
such  curves  one  can  project  certain  changes  into  the  future  and  one  can 
forecast  with  some  accuracy  how  a  depression  or  a  war  will  probably 
affect  these  changes. 

These  curves  represent  in  a  highly  abstract  way  regular  behavior 
changing  in  regular  ways  over  a  period  of  time.  People  buy  cars  at  an 
increasing  rate  which  in  turn  results  in  the  increased  manufacture  of  cars. 
This  process  is  not  random  and  jerky,  but  seems  to  follow  a  fairly  regular 
progression.  The  curves  do  not  tell  us  why  people  are  behaving  this  way. 
1  See  Hornell  Hart,  "Depression,  War,  and  Logistic  Trends,"  pp.  112-22. 
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They  merely  point  out  that  behavior  is  regular  in  a  certain  changing  way. 
These  three  examples  point  to  three  different  degrees  and  types  of 
regularity  in  human  affairs.  It  is  from  many  other  cases  like  these  that  the 
sociologist  has  developed  the  idea  of  regularity  and  uses  it  constantly. 
One  can  observe  the  people  in  a  small  group  or  community  behaving  in 
regular  ways  in  given  social  situations.  In  this  specific  sense  "regularity" 
is  usually  given  the  name  "behavior  pattern,"  "culture  pattern,"  "folk- 
ways" or  "mores."  In  another  way  one  can  select  some  general  category 
or  aspect  of  behavior,  like  strikes  or  the  actions  of  people  on  street  cars, 
and  make  some  general  statements  about  the  observable  regularities.  Or 
one  can  utilize  some  highly  abstract  data  greatly  removed  from  actual 
behavior,  like  the  number  of  people  graduating  from  college,  and  find 
significant  regularities. 

Regularity  vs.  Sameness 

An  important  question  arises  at  this  point:  If  behavior  is  regular, 
then  why  do  not  all  people  behave  in  exactly  the  same  ways?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  that  "regularity"  does  not  mean  "sameness."  In  the 
first  place,  regularity  or  patterning  of  behavior  must  always  be  seen  in 
relation  to  particular  circumstances.  Two  people  may  behave  differently 
most  of  the  time,  but  will  behave  alike  in  particular  circumstances  which 
can  be  defined.  An  example  would  be  the  kind  of  behavior  we  find  in  mass 
social  situations,  like  getting  on  and  off  street  cars.  Nearly  everyone  shows 
a  high  degree  of  patterned  regularity  in  this  situation,  but  they  may  be- 
have quite  differently  in  other  situations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  behavior  of  two  individuals  or  groups,  in 
order  to  be  regular  and  patterned,  need  not  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  two 
respective  cases.  For  instance,  in  situations  where  there  are  leaders  and 
followers  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  two  kinds  of  behavior:  one  type 
manifested  by  the  leaders  and  another  by  those  who  submit  to  the  leaders. 
Yet  the  whole  leadership-submission  system  of  behavior  is  one  large 
pattern  in  itself,  with  contrasting  component  patterns.  It  is  merely  a  more 
complex  pattern  than  the  simple  one  of  getting  on  and  off  street  cars. 

Regularities  of  behavior  in  any  society  vary  from  group  to  group. 
When  these  different  patterns  of  regular  behavior  intersect,  conflict  may 
occur  and  some  of  the  regular  patterns  may  be  transferred  from  group  to 
group.  The  labor-management  example  cited  above  is  a  case  in  point. 
This  process  goes  on  constantly.  Regularities  spread  out  like  ripples  on 
water  into  which  a  stone  has  fallen  and  intersect  with  others,  setting  up 
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new  centers  for  radiation.  The  regularities  can  vary  by  the  size  of  human 
groups  up  the  numerical  scale  until  one  reaches  a  highly  generalized  notion 
of  what  is  regular  about  the  behavior  of  everyone. 

In  other  words,  in  a  highly  general  sense,  you  have  certain  standard- 
ized ways  of  responding  to  situations  because  you  are  American.  You  may 
differ  in  other  types  of  responses,  from  your  friend  in  the  dormitory  be- 
cause he  is  from  California  and  you  are  from  New  York.  You  may  differ 
in  still  other  ways  from  your  father  because  you  have  gone  to  college 
and  he  did  not.  On  the  other  hand,  you  share  other  regular  patterns  of  be- 
havior with  your  father  because  you  were  brought  up  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  The  picture  one  should  visualize  is  that  of  a  vast  network  of 
different  patterns  of  regular  ways  of  behaving,  all  intersecting  and  all 
modifying  each  other  as  they  intersect. 


STRUCTU  RE 

Regularity  was  defined  as  the  tendency  for  individuals  to  behave  in 
patterned  and  orderly  ways  in  given  life  situations.  The  data  secured  from 
the  observations  of  such  regular  behavior  is  generally  given  the  name 
"pattern"  by  the  social  scientist.  Because  of  the  emphasis  on  behavior, 
the  idea  of  regularity  is  in  one  sense  "dynamic."  It  connotes  rhythm  and 
movement  in  patterned  ways. 

The  idea  of  structure  is  somewhat  less  dynamic  and  more  static. 
Not  that  the  things  observed  are  static,  but  only  that  the  sociologist  looks 
for  and  is  able  to  see  a  kind  of  framework  or  scaffold  or  arrangement  of 
parts  rather  than  a  constantly  moving  stream  of  events.  When  other 
scientists  use  the  concept  of  structure  similar  connotations  are  evident. 
Thus  when  the  physicist  speaks  of  the  "structure  of  matter"  he  is  re- 
ferring to  composition,  arrangement,  and  the  balance  of  molecular  units, 
whereas  when  he  refers  to  physical  behavior  he  speaks  in  terms  of  "forces," 
"energy  discharge,"  and  so  on.  When  biologists  speak  of  structure  they 
speak  of  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  various  kinds  of  living 
cells,  rather  than  of  the  physiological  behavior  and  processes  of  the 
organism. 

The  Units  of  Social  Structure 

In  just  the  same  way,  when  the  sociologist  concerns  himself  with  the 
structure  of  social  life  he  has  primary  reference  to  the  parts  of  social  life 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged.  Generally  speaking,  the  sociolo- 
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gist  deals  with  three  part-units  2:  (1)  statuses,  or  the  positions  which 
people  occupy  in  social  life,  such  as  child,  father,  employer,  teacher,  and 
so  on;  (2)  groups,  or  the  clusters  of  status  positions,  with  definable 
similarities  to  which  all  individuals  belong,  such  as  religious  and  political 
groups,  and  the  like;  (3)  institutions,  or  the  large  systems  of  interrelated 
groups  which  all  serve  basic  ends  in  social  life,  such  as  the  economic, 
political,  socialization,  and  reproductive  institutions. 

Typical  questions  which  the  sociologist  might  raise  with  regard  to 
the  structure  of  the  social  life  of  a  given  number  of  people  would  be: 
"What  is  the  interrelation  between  the  economic  and  political  institu- 
tional areas  of  activity?  Which  dominates?  How  do  the  groups  within 
these  areas  relate  to  the  class  structure?  How  do  the  individuals  in  various 
status  positions  within  the  member  groups  stand  in  relation  to  one 
another?" 

A  diagram  which  described  these  relationships  would  be  a  structural 
diagram  of  the  society,  a  skeleton  blueprint  for  a  fuller  analysis  of  pat- 
terns of  behavior,  functions,  and  change. 

Importance  of  the  Concept  of  Structure 

The  idea  of  structure  is  important  for  the  same  reasons  that  regu- 
larity is  important — because  people  do  not  behave  in  an  accidental, 
random  way,  but  within  certain  observable  and  classifiable  forms  of 
relationships.  A  society  may  appear  to  be  a  mass  of  human  beings  milling 
around,  riding  in  cars,  shopping  in  stores,  working  on  farms,  or  watching 
football  games.  But  for  the  sociologist  society  consists  of  definable  groups 
of  individuals  with  common  interests,  and  arranged  at  any  one  particular 
time  into  a  structural  system.  Sometimes  the  consequences  of  the  activi- 
ties of  these  groups  are  immediately  visible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acts  of  a 
labor  organization  in  a  strike.  At  other  times  the  acts  of  the  groups  are 
not  immediately  visible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  behavior  of  the  generalized 
category  known  as  the  "middle  class"  into  which  many  individuals  fit. 

In  a  particular  factory  the  labor  organization  as  a  group  has  a 
specific  relationship  to  another  group,  management.  Both  these  local 
groups  are  in  turn  part  of  larger  groups  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  At  any 
point  in  time  that  one  may  select  it  will  be  found  that  all  these  groups 
and  subgroups  have  relationships  which  can  be  diagrammed  on  paper, 
using  blocks,  arrows,  dotted  lines,  and  other  familiar  graphic  symbols. 

2  Separate  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  three  terms  about  to  be  used:  status, 
group,  and  institution. 
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Social  Distance 


This  suggests  a  very  important  fact.  If  "structure"  is  concerned  with 
diagrams,  and  if  when  one  thinks  about  structure  one  thinks  about  a 
two-dimensional  picture  on  paper,  then  these  diagrams  are  ways  of  rep- 
resenting "social  distance"  by  actual  space.  "Social  distance"  is  a  term 
used  to  describe  the  relationship  between  individuals  and  groups  when 
these  relationships  can  be  called  "near"  or  "far,"  "intimate"  or  "remote," 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  "distance"  in  a  literal  spatial  sense,  but  only  the 
recognition  of  a  social  difference.  Yet  sociologists  have  come  to  symbolize 
this  social  difference  by  a  spatial  analogy,  and  this  in  turn  can  be  quite 
simply  represented  by  structural  diagrams. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  terms  that  sociologists  have  come  to 
use  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  structure.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
phrase  we  have  already  used:  "social  structure."  This  term  is  generally 
used  to  refer  to  the  whole  social  system — the  multiplicity  of  groups,  sub- 
groups, classes,  castes,  and  so  on — found  in  various  systems  of  relation- 
ships in  modern  society.  More  specifically  the  term  means  for  some 
sociologists  only  the  class  system  which  is  almost  always  diagrammed  by 
a  picture  of  horizontal  blocks  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  research  sociologists  have  been  able  to  isolate  several  major  types  of 
social  structure  which  were  characteristic  of  our  society  in  its  past  history. 
The  social  structure  of  medieval  Europe  under  the  Feudal  System,  for 
example,  was  essentially  different  from  the  structure  of  modern  society. 

Differentiation  and  Stratification 

Two  other  terms  are  familiarly  used  by  sociologists  in  connection 
with  the  idea  of  structure:  "differentiation"  and  "stratification."  The 
first  of  these  is  rather  general  and  refers  to  any  tendency  within  a  society 
which  results  in  the  multiplication  of  statuses  and  groups.  "Special- 
interest"  groups  have  appeared  in  increasingly  larger  numbers  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  decades.  These  groups  have  contrasting  and 
competing  interests  and  often  act  as  "pressure  groups." 

The  term  "stratification"  is  basically  the  same  as  differentiation, 
since  it  means  an  increasing  number  of  social  groups.  But  in  this  case 
it  carries  a  definite  pictorial  analogy,  the  analogy  discussed  a  moment 
ago  under  the  class  aspect  of  modern  social  structure.  Whenever  the 
groups  in  a  society  have  a  structure  which  can  be  represented  as  a  layer 
cake,  the  picture  is  called  "stratification."  In  the  case  of  modern  society 
this  nearly  always  happens  to  be  a  class  system. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  in  using  the  idea  of  structure  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  represent  highly  mobile,  changing  phenomena 
by  static,  rigid  diagrams.  For  there  is  something  very  convincing  about 
a  diagram  of  social  structure.  The  blocks  and  divisions  seem  solid  and 
eternal,  and  the  people  in  the  lower  sections  look  as  if  they  could  never 
reach  the  top.  The  thing  to  remember  however  is  that  these  structural 
diagrams  are  only  partially  representative  of  the  situation.  They  do  not 
tell  very  much  about  the  actual  human  behavior  involved. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  a  given  community  everyone  with  the 
job  of  servant  were  placed  in  the  lowest  block  or  layer  of  a  structural 
diagram,  as  a  means  of  indicating  that  everyone  in  the  servant  "class" 
had  the  smallest  amount  of  social  prestige  in  the  community.  The  diagram 
would  make  it  seem  as  if  servants  never  saw  people  up  above,  as  if  in 
short  all  the  layers  above  were  simply  unreachable. 

But  if  that  community  were  studied  it  might  be  found  that  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  servant  category  worked  for  people  who  them- 
selves were  members  of  the  topmost  segment  of  the  structural  picture — 
the  people  with  the  most  social  prestige.  We  might  also  find  that  these 
servants  of  upper-class  people,  when  dealing  with  storekeepers  and  other 
people  in  the  "middle"  segments,  displayed  haughty  airs,  the  same  as 
their  masters,  and  in  every  respect  acted  as  though  they  were  superior  to 
the  people  in  the  "middle"  groups.  And  it  might  further  be  found  that 
the  people  in  the  middle  segments  were  polite  to  the  servants  because  it 
was  good  business,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  rather  envied  the  servants 
for  being  able  to  live  with  the  topmost  families.  Additionally  it  might  be 
found  that  in  many  respects  the  people  in  the  upper  class  were  often 
more  communicative  and  intimate  with  their  servants  than  with  people 
in  the  middle  groups. 

The  structural  diagram  would  symbolize  the  relative  degrees  of 
social  prestige.  But  it  would  not  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  actual  be- 
havior of  the  various  groups  in  relation  to  each  other,  or  the  frequency 
of  their  contacts.  Social  structure  is  a  highly  abstract  affair  and  does  not 
adequately  convey  the  actual  on-going,  always  changing,  human  re- 
lationships. But  the  idea  remains  useful  and  important  because  it  satisfies 
the  pressing  need  for  a  method  of  simply  and  clearly  demonstrating  the 
formal  lines  of  relationships  among  the  parts  of  human  societies. 

Social  Structure  in  Simpler  Societies 

When  sociologists  and  anthropologists  study  smaller  societies,  par- 
ticularly those  called  nonliterate,  the  idea  of  structure  is  not  quite  as 
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abstract  and  generalized.  Since  these  societies  are  small  and  not  divided 
into  as  many  groups  as  modern  society  (they  are  less  "differentiated"  and 
"stratified"),  the  social  scientist  pays  more  attention  to  the  behavior  of 
individuals  and  small  groups  of  individuals.  In  "primitive"  societies  the 
idea  of  structure  is  especially  important  in  studying  kinship,  i.e.,  the  be- 
havior of  relatives  and  the  terms  they  use  to  refer  to  each  other.  Gene- 
alogies and  structural  diagrams  of  the  kinship  system  are  familiar  to  the 
anthropologist,  and  as  such  they  have  a  closer  relationship  to  the  actual, 
on-going  behavior  than  a  very  generalized  diagram  of  a  class  system  in 
our  own  society. 

Students  of  these  small  communities  also  tend  to  speak  of  the  be- 
havior of  individuals  as  being  to  a  large  extent  "structuralized."  They 
mean  by  this  that  the  behavior  is  so  relatively  stable  and  uniform  that 
it  is  predictable  in  large  part  from  a  knowledge  of  the  position  occupied 
in  the  social  structure.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  our  society 
where  the  patterns  of  behavior  are  often  so  diverse  and  fluid.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  relatively  simple  society  knowledge  of  what  any  one  father  is 
supposed  to  do  with  reference  to  his  son  gives  the  anthropologist  a  pretty 
good  basis  on  which  to  calculate  what  any  and  all  other  fathers  are  sup- 
posed to  and  actually  will  do.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  father- 
son  behavior  in  our  society,  where  all  sorts  of  new  variables — economic 
class,  education,  etc. — modify  the  behavior. 

FUNCTION 

In  studying  human  social  life  it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  make 
and  record  observations  of  the  behavior  of  individuals,  the  things  they 
make,  and  the  ideas  they  express.  At  one  stage  in  the  development  of 
social  science  it  was  believed  that  this  was  all  there  was  to  the  study  of 
social  life.  Certainly  such  purely  descriptive  material  is  an  important  part 
of  any  science,  but  it  is  actually  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  procedure. 
More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  task  of  attempting  to  understand  how  the 
different  aspects  of  social  life  are  related  and  how  they  "work"  in  different 
situations.  Part  of  this  task  can  be  accomplished  by  using  the  ideas  of 
regularity  and  structure,  but  an  equally  important  part  requires  the  con- 
cept of  "function." 

An  Example 

To  illustrate  the  idea  of  function  it  may  be  appropriate  to  begin  with 
an  example:  Let  us  suppose  we  undertook  to  do  a  study  of  a  Pueblo 
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Indian  village  in  Arizona.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  a  careful 
list  of  all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  social  life  of  this  village 
because  Pueblo  life  is  obviously  very  different  from  that  in  an  average 
American  town.  The  observer  would  be  able  to  itemize  such  things  as 
masonry  houses,  underground  rooms,  outdoor  ovens,  public  dances,  the 
wearing  of  masks  in  dances,  decorated  pottery,  and  the  like.  It  would  also 
be  relatively  easy  to  expand  this  list  to  include  the  techniques  used  to 
build  houses,  make  masks,  prepare  food,  the  ideas  behind  the  yearly  cycle 
of  ceremonial  dances,  what  the  masks  represented,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  decorations  on  the  pottery. 

Much  of  the  older  ethnological  works  on  primitive  peoples  consisted 
of  just  such  detailed  lists  and  descriptions.  Likewise,  a  goodly  portion  of 
older  sociology  was  devoted  to  simple  descriptions  of  what  a  society  or 
social  group  was  like.  But  for  some  time  now  social  scientists  have  been 
asking  more  of  analysis  than  a  simple  listing  or  description  of  what 
social  phenomena  appear  to  be.  For  they  realize  that  from  such  descrip- 
tions one  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  questions  about  the  intercon- 
nections among  types  of  behavior,  the  meaning  of  the  behavior  in  the 
lives  of  the  actors,  and  the  general  functions  which  behavior  of  various 
types  plays  in  the  whole  social  order.  It  has  been  precisely  in  order  to  do 
more  than  merely  diagram  the  structure  of  a  society  or  list  the  things  it 
makes — in  order  to  give  a  dynamic  picture  of  the  society — that  social 
scientists  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  functional  aspect  of  behavior. 

For  example,  detailed  descriptions  of  Pueblo  underground  ceremonial 
rooms,  called  "kivas,"  do  not  help  answer  questions  as  to  the  significance 
of  these  chambers  in  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  or  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  entire  ceremonial  in  the  round  of  everyday  life.  Nor  can 
the  anthropologist  from  a  simple  description  of  the  kivas  in  any  way 
analyze  the  relationship  of  kivas,  and  the  practices  associated  with  them, 
with  other  phenomena  and  practices  in  the  society. 

Function  and  Structure 

For  another  example  we  refer  again  to  the  structural  diagram  of  a 
community  where  all  the  servants  were  in  the  lowest  prestige  bracket. 
There  we  noted  that  this  diagram  and  what  it  stood  for  described  the 
positions  people  occupied  with  reference  to  the  prestige  ladder,  but  that 
the  actual  behavioral  dynamics  were  not  conveyed  by  the  diagram.  With- 
out further  inquiry  into  these  dynamics  no  investigator  could  communi- 
cate the  meaning  and  function  of  various  degrees  of  prestige  in  various 
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kinds  of  social  situations.  Function  therefore  becomes  a  key  concept  for 
the  analysis  of  social  dynamics. 

The  question  about  the  function  of  an  item  or  a  practice  in  a  society 
is  in  part  a  question  about  what  effects  on  other  behavior  the  given  item 
or  practice  produces.  In  trying  to  answer  this  question  the  analyst  at- 
tempts to  discover  the  way  in  which  an  item  or  practice  is  connected  with 
other  practices  in  the  society.  When  he  is  able  to  describe  the  connections 
between  various  items  and  practices  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which 
their  mutual  presences  have  reciprocal  and  interacting  effects,  he  has 
answered  the  question  about  the  function  of  the  item  or  practice. 

Take  as  another  example  the  automobile  in  American  culture.  One 
approach — that  of  trait  listing — would  describe  the  auto  in  detail,  the 
types  of  bodies,  engines,  colors,  prices,  and  so  on.  This  approach  would 
therefore  concentrate  on  the  various  formal  or  structural  elements  of  the 
auto.  It  would  count  the  number  of  autos  and  their  distribution  through- 
out American  society  and  would  thereby  be  able  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions: what?  how  many?  where?  who?  what  kinds?  All  these  to  be  sure 
are  legitimate  questions  within  certain  problem  contexts.  This  kind 
of  categorization  and  identification  is  of  course  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  any  other  inquiry. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  problem  of  understanding  the  function  of 
the  auto  in  American  culture  we  are  on  a  different  level  of  questions  and 
a  different  goal  of  understanding.  Here  we  want  to  know  such  things  as 
what  difference  it  makes  in  the  general  American  way  of  life  that  auto- 
mobiles of  the  kinds,  colors,  and  prices  described  are  available?  Assuming 
that  autos  function  primarily  as  a  means  of  rapid  transportation,  what 
does  it  mean  in  American  society,  i.e.,  what  practices  and  pursuits  in 
American  society  are  effected  by  the  presence  of  this  means  of  rapid 
transportation? 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  proceed  to  answer  such  a  question 
is  to  ask  ourselves:  What  would  our  society  be  like  if  we  did  not  have 
automobiles?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  would  try  to  ob- 
serve all  the  various  contexts  of  life-behavior  in  which  the  auto  enters  and 
has  effects.  When  we  had  listed  and  described  the  interconnections  of 
automobiles  with  other  aspects  of  our  way  of  life,  we  would  then  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  answering  the  question  of  the  function  of  autos, 
and  would  have  increased  our  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  auto  many 
times  over  what  it  was  when  we  knew  only  types,  colors,  prices,  distri- 
bution, and  similar  formal  aspects. 

Certainly  the  first  job  of  the  sociologist  who  studies  social  life  as  a 
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phenomenon  is  to  be  able  to  describe  the  structural  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  society.  After  having  made  that  description,  however,  the  next 
task  is  to  be  able  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  parts  fit  with  each  other; 
how  they  interact  and  mutually  affect  each  other;  what  difference  it 
makes  in  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  any  one  of  the  parts  that  the  other 
parts  stand  to  it  in  the  relationship  observed.  Thus,  after  the  formal 
structural  aspects  have  been  described  the  question  of  the  function  of 
these  particular  structures,  in  the  way  they  are  found,  becomes  the  prime 
concern.  The  sociologist  wants  to  be  able  to  state  how  the  society  hangs 
together;  how  the  parts  fit  with  each  other;  how  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  parts  happens  to  persist  as  it  does. 

Function  in  Anthropology 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  functional  approach  to  the  study  of  human 
society  and  culture  gets  its  first  major  treatment  at  the  hands  of  anthro- 
pologists studying  nonliterate  societies.  For  it  is  perhaps  far  easier  to  see 
how  parts  of  a  society  dynamically  fit  in  with  each  other  in  a  simple, 
relatively  homogeneous  society  than  in  a  complex  urban  society  such  as 
those  of  Western  European  civilization. 

Functional  studies  of  nonliterate  societies  have  focused  upon  the  kin- 
ship structure  and  its  functions  in  the  total  society.  This  emphasis  is 
based  on  the  very  reasonable  grounds  that  the  kinship  arrangements — 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  how  people  who  are  considered  related  to  each 
other  are  supposed  to  behave  with  each  other — appear  to  modify  and 
penetrate  into  almost  all  other  aspects  of  primitive  social  life.  A  man's 
duties  and  rights  are  primarily  defined  by  his  particular  position  in  a 
kinship  group,  and  he  tends  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  defined  role 
attached  to  his  position.  His  place  in  religious  performance,  his  political 
responsibilities,  his  economic  duties  and  rights,  his  power  and  his  au- 
thority, his  claim  on  the  opposite  sex — all  these  are  defined  initially  in 
terms  of  who  he  is  in  his  particular  kinship  groups. 

Where  the  kinship  group  has  a  rule  of  exogamy — i.e.,  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  not  marry  within  his  own  kinship  group — his  marriage  choices 
and  the  composition  of  his  future  family  and  family  responsibilities,  and 
hence  his  economic  and  political  rights  and  responsibilities,  are  condi- 
tioned importantly  by  his  kinship  membership.  As  the  son  of  a  living 
father  he  may  be  denied  any  right  to  hold  property  in  his  own  name. 
And  so  it  goes.  The  functional  interconnections  of  kinship  with  the  rest 
of  social  structure  are  thereby  defined  and  understood.  We  therefore  begin 
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to  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  why  behavior  in  the  society  proceeds 
as  it  does,  in  short,  why  the  total  society  hangs  together  and  operates  the 
way  it  does.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  understanding  that  the  student  of  society 
primarily  directs  his  interest.  The  field  of  psychology  derives  its  right  to 
separate  existence  from  its  claim  that  it  provides  understanding  of  why 
an  individual  functions  the  way  he  does.  Correlatively,  the  sociologist's 
claim  lies  in  his  ability  to  describe  and  understand  any  social  structure 
by  analyzing  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  their  functional  inter- 
connectedness,  their  "hanging-togetherness"  as  it  were. 

The  Common-sense  Usage  of  Function 

That  the  word  "function"  is  often  used  in  everyday  parlance  has  led 
to  a  confusion  between  these  "everyday"  meanings  and  the  sociological 
meaning  ascribed  to  the  word. 

In  common-sense  usage  "function"  is  often  used  to  describe  the  fact 
that  an  item  works  well  for  a  given  desired  end.  An  example  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  caste  system  of  relations  between  Whites  and  Negroes  is 
functional  because  it  works  to  maintain  the  separation  which  some  Whites 
desire.  In  this  sense  "functional"  is  equivalent  to  "efficient  for  the  end 
desired."  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  argument  with  the  "rightness"  of 
this  usage.  But  the  student  should  clearly  distinguish  between  this  mean- 
ing and  the  sociological  meaning  described  above.  Sociologically  speaking 
it  makes  no  sense  merely  to  say  something  is  "functional."  For  this  does 
not  in  any  way  distinguish  it  from  anything  else.  The  sociologist  is  there- 
fore not  concerned  with  labeling  something  as  functional  and  something 
else  nonfunctional,  but  rather  in  assessing  and  understanding  the  kinds 
of  functions  or  the  nature  of  the  functional  interconnectedness  of  any  item 
of  behavior  with  others  in  the  society. 

With  reference  to  caste  a  scientific  analysis  would  point  out  that  one 
of  the  functions  a  caste  system  plays  is  to  limit  competition — both  eco- 
nomic and  sexual.  Another  function  is  to  stabilize  social  relationships  at 
the  given  status  quo.  Still  another  function  is  to  provide  a  sense  of  social 
superiority  to  certain  White  groups  who  have  no  others  except  Negroes 
to  consider  inferior.  All  of  these  functions  may  be  useful  and  indeed 
necessary  to  the  White  groups  in  question  as  they  see  the  matter.  But 
they  are  specifically  detrimental  to  the  Negroes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
caste  line.  The  scientific  analysis  of  function  thus  points  up  the  conse- 
quences and  meaning  of  caste  for  both  Negroes  and  Whites  alike,  and  for 
the  total  social  system  of  which  they  are  members. 
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Nonfunction  and  Disfunction 


Some  sociologists  call  practices  "nonfunctional"  if  the  practices  do 
not  serve  the  ends  for  which  they  were  intended  or  which  they  originally 
served.  Thus  in  sociological  writings  we  sometimes  find  observations  of 
this  order:  "National  sovereignty  is  no  longer  functional  in  a  world  so 
closely  united  by  rapid  means  of  communication,  etc."  Here  the  judgment 
is  the  same  as  that  implied  in  the  first  common-sense  usage  described — 
that  national  sovereignty  is  no  longer  fitting  for  such  a  world  order.  It 
"used"  to  fit,  the  implication  continues,  but  it  no  longer  fits. 

This  judgment  of  unfitness  implies  certain  desired  ends — a  peaceful 
co-operative  world  order1 — in  which  national  sovereign  powers  cannot 
fully  participate.  We  may  or  may  not  disagree  on  the  desirability  of  the 
end;  but  in  either  case  this  is  not  the  issue.  For  the  sociologist  the  question 
is  not  one  of  deciding  the  competition  between  desired  ends.  Rather  he 
is  interested  in  such  questions  as:  "What  are  the  functional  consequences 
of  national  sovereignty?  What  effect  does  national  sovereignty  have  upon 
a  world  order?  What  are  the  limits  of  possible  co-operation  between  two 
national  sovereign  states?"  In  the  process  of  answering  these  questions 
it  may  be  possible  to  answer  the  further  question  as  to  the  degree  of 
compatibility  or  incompatibility  of  national  sovereignty  and  international 
co-operation.  Then  the  sociologist  can  say:  "Given  international  co- 
operation as  a  desired  end,  the  existence  of  sovereign  states  will  facilitate 
or  retard  the  achievement  of  this  end  for  these  reasons  and  in  these 
ways."  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  an  incompatibility,  then  the 
sociologist  is  privileged  to  state  that  sovereign  states  and  world  order  are 
disfunctional  for  each  other — i.e.,  they  cannot  both  operate  to  their 
fullest  degree  in  the  presence  of  the  other.  The  scientific  analysis  must  al- 
ways state  the  end  for  which  a  given  practice  or  arrangement  is  said  to  be 
disfunctional  without  implying  any  preference  for  any  given  end. 

The  sociologist  does  not  condemn  anything  as  disfunctional  or  praise 
it  as  functional.  His  task  is  to  convey  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
and  the  ways  in  which  functionality  and  disfunctionality  may  be  said  to 
exist.  In  this  sense,  disfunctionality  really  is  a  way  of  classifying  a  series 
of  functions  which  in  an  on-going  social  arrangement  are  disharmonious 
with  the  ends  to  which  the  arrangement  is  presumably  orientated.  Thus 
scientific  inquiry  and  a  political  dictatorship  seem  disfunctional  with 
reference  to  each  other,  in  the  sense  that  the  full  realization  of  either 
makes  the  full  realization  of  the  other  impossible.  Another  way  of  looking 
at  this  is  to  say  that  in  a  political  dictatorship  scientific  inquiry  functions 
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to  undercut  the  efficiency  and  long-livedness  of  the  dictatorship,  and  the 
existence  of  the  dictatorship  in  turn  functions  to  limit  seriously  the 
efficiency  of  scientific  inquiry.  Disfunctionality,  therefore,  is  simply  an- 
other way  of  labeling  that  kind  of  situation  where  two  or  more  factors 
mutually  restrict  each  other's  fullest  manifestation.  The  sociologist  ex- 
presses no  preference  for  any  type  of  function.  His  task  is  to  understand 
all  types  of  functional  arrangements. 

Central  Importance  of  the  Idea  of  Function 

The  central  importance  of  this  concept  for  the  entire  frame  of  ref- 
erence of  this  book  is  indicated  by  the  discussion  of  the  functional  pre- 
requisites in  preceding  chapters  where  we  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  what  any  society  must  do  by  way  of  major  types  of  activities 
if  it  is  to  continue.  The  continuity  of  the  society  is  the  explicitly  stated 
end,  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  which  certain  categories  of 
activities  are  considered  functionally  prerequisite.  This  "continuity"  as 
an  end  was  defended  on  the  grounds  that  talking  about  human  things 
makes  sense  only  as  we  presume  a  continuing  social  order,  for  it  is  only 
within  such  social  orders  that  man  can  become  man  and  remain  man. 
Perhaps  only  on  this  ground  and  in  this  wider  context  of  meaning  does 
the  use  of  the  functional  analysis  and  the  concept  of  functional  prereq- 
uisites make  sense. 

CHANGE 

The  previous  sections  have  attempted  to  show  how  it  is  important 
in  studying  social  life  to  consider  its  regularity,  structure,  and  functions. 
There  remains  a  fourth  aspect  which  is  important  for  the  sociologist  to 
consider — the  way  in  which  social  life  changes.  For  while  it  is  true  that 
there  is  always  (1)  regularity  and  order  in  society,  (2)  a  describable  ar- 
rangement of  parts  at  any  one  time,  and  (3)  a  host  of  specifiable  functions, 
it  is  also  true  that  social  life  is  always  changing.  It  is  never  precisely  the 
same  from  any  one  moment  to  the  next.  Change  occurs  in  the  patterns  of 
behavior,  in  the  arrangement  of  parts,  in  the  functions  of  the  behavior, 
and  the  functional  interrelatedness  of  the  parts. 

An  Example 

Postwar  Germany  is  a  good  example.  With  the  collapse  of  the  highly 
organized  patterns  of  Nazi  authority  and  control,  parts  of  German  society 
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appear  to  be  changing  in  the  direction  of  a  considerably  looser  form  of 
social  and  political  structure.  Social  and  class  distinctions  which  were  in 
many  cases  obliterated  or  overriden  by  Nazi  party  distinctions  are  re- 
appearing. Similarly  the  functional  relationships  of  all  these  groups  also 
appear  to  be  changed,  now  that  the  structure  of  the  society  has  been  so 
modified.  It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  existing  statuses  and  practices  will 
come  to  have  new  meanings  and  functions  in  German  social  life. 

The  sociologist  seeking  to  understand  postwar  Germany  must  have 
tools  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  change.  So,  too,  though  perhaps  less  dra- 
matically in  other  cases,  the  student  of  general  social  life  must  have  this 
kind  of  equipment,  or  else  he  misses  one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  social  life. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  incorporate  the  idea  of  change  into  any 
science,  for  in  order  to  analyze  data  any  science  must  first  classify  the 
data.  Classifications  tend  to  be  static  or  at  least  to  suggest  fixed  and  un- 
changing arrangements.  The  concept  of  change  seems  alien  in  this  context. 

Since  the  data  of  nature  are  always  seen  as  patterned  and  orderly, 
it  is  difficult  to  convey  the  idea  that  change  does  not  necessarily  mean 
disorder  and  chaos,  but  can  equally  as  well  refer  to  orderly  change  in  the 
form  and  functioning  of  patterns.  Perhaps  biology  has  come  as  close  as 
any  science  to  an  adequate  incorporation  of  the  idea  of  change  into  its 
materials  through  the  use  of  its  notion  of  evolution.  Evolution  is  usually 
defined  as  an  orderly  progression  and  change  of  life  and  living  forms,  from 
the  earliest  and  simplest  to  most  recent  and  most  complex  forms.  Here 
the  idea  seems  adequately  conveyed  that  patterning  in  biologic  life  is 
continuous  throughout  a  whole  series  of  far-reaching  changes  in  the  kinds 
of  patterns  and  their  interrelationships.  Especially  because  of  this  diffi- 
culty in  adequate  conceptualization  and  communication  of  the  idea  of 
change,  the  social  scientist  must  and  does  seek  with  special  vigor  to 
refine  his  thinking  and  his  communicating  in  this  regard. 

The  "Why"  of  Change 

A  fundamental  question  which  poses  itself  to  the  social  scientist  as 
he  considers  the  problem  of  change  in  social  phenomena  is  the  "why"  of 
change:  Why  should  change  take  place  at  all?  It  is  obvious  that  the  fact 
of  change  in  patterns  of  life  is  one  of  the  important  characteristics  of 
human  life  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  life  of  other  animals.  We  know 
that  animals  do  not  change  their  behavioral  patterns  in  any  significant 
degree  during  their  life-spans,  and  that  any  minor  changes  which  may 
occur  are  not  transmitted  as  with  humans  to  succeeding  generations. 
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Animal  species,  in  short,  do  not  significantly  change  their  behavior  unless 
they  evolve  or  mutate  into  new  biologic  forms. 

But  men  are  constantly  developing  new  ideas  and  perspectives.  In- 
ventions and  discoveries  are  the  traditional  terms  assigned  here.  More- 
over, they  are  constantly  and  continuously  in  significant  interaction  with 
each  other,  mutually  modifying  each  other's  behavior  as  a  result.  Lan- 
guage is  probably  one  of  the  best  examples  which  could  be  offered.  The 
words  we  use  and  the  way  we  use  them  are  excellent  specimens  of  pat- 
terned regularity  of  behavior.  Yet  if  we  look  at  language  historically  we 
find  it  is  always  changing.  New  languages  arise  and  old  ones  die  out;  new 
words  enter  into  a  language  and  old  ones  drop  out;  old  words  acquire  new 
meanings  and  new  words  come  to  have  old  meanings. 

When  a  word  or  phrase  acquires  a  new  or  modified  meaning  it 
"means"  that  the  expression  is  being  used  with  different  intentions  and 
results  in  social  life.  In  turn  this  suggests  that  the  conditions  of  social  life 
require  new  or  additional  modes  of  communication.  The  people  involved 
in  them  have  new  ideas  to  express,  new  behavior  patterns  to  describe 
and  adjust  to.  This  process  goes  on  continually. 

The  significance  of  this  for  the  "why"  of  change  is  that  to  answer  the 
question  one  must  always  view  the  item  or  particular  sequence  of  change 
in  some  sort  of  social  context.  For  example,  the  change  in  language  cannot 
simply  be  explained  by  some  "linguistic  drive"  or  some  mystic  force  in 
language  itself.  Rather  is  it  necessary  to  see  the  way  in  which  language 
is  used  in  social  situations.  The  linguist  finds  that  an  understanding  of 
the  social  context  of  language  will  help  explain  why  a  particular  change 
has  occurred.  The  social  context  consists  in  part  of  the  particular  set  of 
behavior  patterns  present  and  the  way  they  intersect  or  interact. 

Revolutions  provide  an  example  which  might  be  considered  here. 
To  many  people  revolutions  are  capricious,  vicious  upheavals  maneuvered 
by  a  bunch  of  "agitators"  trying  to  disrupt  things.  From  a  sociological 
viewpoint,  however,  revolutions  represent  a  basic  shift  to  new  regularities, 
structures,  and  functions  in  social,  economic,  political,  and  valuational 
contexts.  As  Gottschalk  said  of  the  French  Revolution:  "Fundamentally 
revolution  means  change.  .  .  .  The  French  Revolution  means,  not  the 
popular  picture  of  massacre  and  guillotine,  war  and  terror,  but  a  series  of 
alterations — social,  economic,  political— in  the  European  scene."  3  Thus, 
if  we  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  change  called  "revolution," 
we  must  view  it  in  its  entire  context,  and  when  that  is  done  a  fairly  clear 
picture  of  the  "why"  of  change  may  begin  to  take  form. 
3  L.  R.  Gottschalk,  The  Era  of  the  French  Revolution,  p.  3. 
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Change  as  a  Characteristic  of  Social  Life 

Sociologists  often  discuss  social  change  as  a  separate  topic,  much 
as  we  are  doing  here  at  the  moment.  But  the  usual  discussion  tends  to 
suggest  an  idea  which  we  would  specifically  like  not  to  suggest:  namely, 
that  social  change  is  something  which  "happens"  to  societies.  It  seems 
more  sound  to  assert  instead  that  change,  like  regularity,  structure,  and 
function,  is  characteristic  of  and  hence  a  necessary  way  in  which  to  look 
at  social  life.  As  John  Dewey  has  said:  "Change  is  the  primary  social  fact 
as  surely  as  motion  is  the  primary  physical  fact." 

Aspects  of  Change 

We  have  previously  noted  that  all  social  actions  or  behaviors  have 
describable  structures  or  forms,  and  functions  or  consequences.  It  is  now 
important  to  add  an  additional  characteristic  which  is  unique  to  human 
social  behavior  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  behavior  of  nonhuman 
phenomena.  This  is  the  dimension  of  meaning.  Meaning  refers  to  the 
subjective  intentions  of  the  individuals  involved  in  social  action.  In 
sociology  it  is  traditional  to  term  this  the  actor's  "definition  of  the 
situation."  It  is  literally  what  the  term  states,  namely,  how  each  of  the 
actors  involved  in  social  behavior  defines  or  sees  the  situation.  As  we 
shall  shortly  see,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  social  behavior  with- 
out understanding  the  actors'  definitions  of  the  situations. 

In  subsequent  chapters  the  concept  of  "meaning"  will  receive  de- 
tailed consideration.  But  because  one  cannot  adequately  analyze  social 
change  without  considering  this  dimension,  some  general  remarks  are  in 
order  at  this  point.  Among  the  most  significant  facts  is  that  it  is  possible 
and  necessary,  at  least  when  analyzing  social  behavior,  to  separate  the 
dimensions  of  structure,  function,  and  meaning.  When  we  do  so  it  be- 
comes possible  to -set  down  a  number  of  alternative  possibilities.  Among 
the  most  significant  of  these  alternatives  are  the  following  three: 

(1)  The  same  structure  of  social  actions  may  have  different  functions 
and  meanings  for  the  actors  involved.  For  example,  two  people,  Mr.  A  and 
Mr.  B,  pass  each  other  on  the  street  and  exchange  greetings.  For  Mr.  A 
the  act  may  function  to  acknowledge  relationship  and  may  connote  or 
"mean"  a  feeling  of  friendliness  as  he  defines  the  situation.  But  for  Mr.  B 
the  same  act  may  function  only  to  avoid  being  considered  impolite  and 
may  connote  or  "mean"  only  an  annoying  formality  as  he  defines  the 
situation. 

(2)  The  same  functions  and  meanings  may  be  carried  by  two  or  more 
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differently  structured  social  acts.  For  example,  it  is  possible  for  two  persons 
to  acknowledge  relationship  and  convey  friendly  feelings  to  each  other 
in  several  standard  ways,  such  as  writing  letters,  exchanging  gifts,  ex- 
changing phone  calls,  and  the  like. 

(3)  A  social  act  may  serve  the  same  or  similar  functions  for  the  actors 
involved,  but  may  carry  different  meanings  for  each  of  them.  For  example, 
Mr.  X  and  Mr.  Y  meet  each  other  on  the  street  and  exchange  slight  nods 
of  the  head  as  a  greeting.  For  each  of  them  the  nod  is  a  means  of  acknowl- 
edging relationship.  But  for  Mr.  X  the  nod  may  mean  a  feeling  of  only 
limited  cordiality,  while  for  Mr.  Y  the  slight  nod  arises  from  embarrass- 
ment at  being  more  effusive,  even  though  he  feels  much  greater  cordiality. 

These  three  possible  alternatives  are  only  some  of  the  larger  range  of 
possible  variations  when  the  three  components  of  structure,  function, 
and  meaning  are  utilized.  The  same  range  of  possibilities  exists  in  the 
change  of  social  actions.  For  instance,  the  structure  of  an  action  may 
change  without  any  corresponding  change  in  function  or  meaning.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  the  custom  of  men  tipping  their  hats  to  women 
when  they  meet  on  the  street  is  passing  out  of  favor.  In  its  place  a  hand 
shake  or  simply  a  verbal  greeting  is  now  considered  sufficient.  Yet  the 
same  functions  and  meanings  as  were  carried  by  the  hat-tipping  act  are 
still  carried  by  the  hand-shaking  or  verbal-exchange. 

As  another  alternative  it  is  possible  for  a  social  action  to  remain  the 
same  structurally  and  functionally  and  yet  change  in  its  meanings  for 
the  actors  involved.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  acknowledge  relationship  to  each  other,  based  on  some  feelings 
of  cordiality,  by  exchanging  Christmas  greeting  cards.  Assume  that  they 
have  a  falling  out  of  some  kind.  In  the  interest  of  politeness  and  custom 
they  may  continue  to  exchange  Christmas  greetings,  thereby  continuing 
to  acknowledge  relationship,  but  the  feelings  of  cordiality  which  were 
formerly  present  are  now  very  much  diminished.  The  action  remains 
structurally  and  functionally  the  same,  but  has  varied  significantly  in 
the  meanings  involved. 

So  we  see  that  it  is  possible  for  a  social  action  to  change  in  any  one 
of  its  three  main  components  without  corresponding  changes  in  the  other 
two.  Or  two  of  its  components  may  vary  without  alteration  in  the  third. 
Or,  finally,  all  three  components  may  change. 

The  same  kind  of  analysis  of  change  may  be  applied  to  larger  units 
of  social  action.  The  American  family  for  instance  can  be  seen  as  a  unit 
of  social  behavior  which  in  recent  years  has  undergone  considerable 
change  in  structure,  function,  and  meaning.  Relatives  have  been  elimi- 
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nated  from  the  ranks  of  those  to  whom  special  rights  and  obligations 
accrue  (e.g.,  distant  cousins  and  various  in-laws) ;  many  of  the  educational, 
religious,  economic,  and  allied  functions  of  the  older  family  unit  have 
been  taken  over  by  other  agencies;  and  the  meaning  of  family  life  for 
participants  in  the  family  unit  can  be  shown  to  be  considerably  different 
than  formerly. 

In  addition,  the  family  is  a  good  example  of  how  it  is  possible  for  an 
apparently  minor  change  in  structure  to  have  significant  consequences  in 
function  and  meaning.  Analysis  shows  that  the  structural  variations  in 
the  family  unit  are  nominally  slight.  But  these  have  been  attended  by  a 
radical  alteration  in  the  family  functions  and  in  the  meanings  of  family 
life  for  the  participants.  It  is  therefore  important  to  realize  that  one 
cannot  judge  from  the  formal  structural  changes  alone  the  significance 
which  these  changes  are  likely  to  have.  It  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  make 
the  generalization  that  the  significance  for  a  society  of  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  social  actions  is  measurable  only  in  terms  of  corresponding 
or  subsequent  changes  in  the  functions  and  meanings  of  these  actions. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  help  to  point  up  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  analyst  of  social  change.  He  must  investigate 
the  range  of  possible  relationships  among  the  structures,  functions,  and 
meanings  of  social  behavior,  trying  to  determine  how  each  interacts  with 
the  others,  and  how  the  effects  of  a  change  in  any  one  is  translated  and 
articulated  into  the  other  components. 

The  introduction  of  the  concept  of  "meaning"  or  "definition  of  the 
situation"  also  indicates  the  uselessness  of  "organic"  or  "mechanical" 
analogies.  By  this  we  refer  to  the  popular  habit  of  comparing  society  to  a 
biologic  organism  or  a  machine  and  deducing  or  inferring  certain  ideas 
about  society  from  this  comparison.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  only 
in  the  realm  of  human  social  life  does  the  dimension  of  meaning  have 
application,  and  that  we  cannot  understand  this  social  life  without  taking 
meaning  into  account,  we  will  not  be  deceived  by  organic  or  mechanical 
analogies  where  meaning  or  subjective  intent  have  no  significance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Sociology  as  a  science  has  a  general  conception  of  nature  and  of 
natural  phenomena  which  is  implied  in  the  use  of  four  basic  concepts: 
regularity,  structure,  function,  and  change.  Regularity  refers  to  the  most 
general  fact  that  there  is  patterning  or  order  in  nature,  whether  the 
phenomena  are  in  the  physical,  biologic,  or  social  world.  Structure  most 
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generally  refers  to  the  fact  that  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  can  be 
shown  to  have  at  any  given  moment  a  describable  arrangement  of  its 
component  parts.  Function  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  these  natural 
phenomena  in  action  can  be  shown  to  exercise  influence  or  have  effects 
on  phenomena  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  to  be  related  with  each 
other  in  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  influence. 
Change  refers  primarily  to  the  fact  that  nature  can  be  shown  to  be  con- 
tinually and  continuously  in  the  process  of  becoming  different. 

Collectively  the  four  concepts  apply  to  social  phenomena  as  well  as 
to  physical  and  biologic  occurrences.  Thus  the  sociologist  applies  them 
to  the  behavior  of  people  in  groups  and  notes  that  this  behavior  is  regular 
or  patterned;  that  the  group  relationships  are  structured  or  arranged  in 
various  ways  with  reference  to  each  other;  that  behavior  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  always  has  consequences  and  can  always  be  shown  to 
have  reference  to  the  behavior  of  others;  and  that  finally  human  social 
life  can  be  shown  to  be  always  in  the  process  of  change,  for  the  most  part 
in  patterned  and  regular  ways. 

A  fifth  basic  concept  which  is  vital  to  consider  in  analyzing  human 
social  life  is  that  of  "meaning"  or  "subjective  intent."  This  is  a  dimension 
of  behavior  with  which  the  student  of  nonhuman  phenomena  does  not 
have  to  concern  himself,  but  which  the  student  of  human  phenomena 
cannot  ignore  if  he  wishes  to  understand  human  social  life. 
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STATUS  AND  ROLE:  I 


in  chapter  5  we  considered  four  general  ideas  or  concepts  which  are 
common  to  all  sciences,  and  a  fifth  idea  common  to  all  sciences  of  human 
behavior,  all  five  of  which,  therefore,  also  underlie  observation  and 
thought  in  the  science  of  sociology.  We  also  indicated  that  in  addition  to 
these  more  general  ideas  there  are  a  number  of  specific  ideas  which  are 
distinctive  of  the  sociological  point  of  view,  and  which  set  it  off  from  other 
disciplines.  It  is  to  these  latter  ideas  or  concepts  that  the  next  chapters 
are  devoted. 

Metaphorically  speaking  these  concepts  may  be  termed  the  sociolo- 
gist's eyeglasses.  It  is  through  them  that  he  looks  at  human  behavior.  Of 
course  humans  in  groups  can  be  looked  at  in  many  different  ways,  and 
many  different  kinds  of  generalizations  can  be  made  about  them.  You 
can  observe  and  describe  their  physical  similarities  and  differences.  Or 
you  can  generalize  about  the  amount  of  space  they  occupy.  Or  you  can 
view  them  as  objects  in  a  gravitational  field.  Finally,  at  least  for  our 
purposes  here,  they  can  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  their 
living  together  and  how  this  togetherness  is  structured;  what  regularities 
or  patterns  it  shows;  how  it  functions;  how  and  why  it  changes;  what 
problems  it  creates  and  in  turn  what  problems  it  helps  solve.  All  these 
latter  aspects  of  togetherness  describe  the  roll  call  of  sociological  ques- 
tions which  the  sociologist,  equipped  with  the  concepts  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed, seeks  to  analyze  and  answer. 

In  technical  language  the  sociological  approach  or  point  of  view 
represents  one  possible  level  of  analysis  of  and  abstraction  about  human 
behavior.  The  work  of  other  disciplines — biology,  psychology,  and  so  on — 
represents  other  levels  of  analysis  and  abstraction.  But  all  sciences  ob- 
serve concrete  data  and  then  generalize  or  make  abstractions  about  the 
data.  So,  too,  with  sociology. 
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STATUS    AS     POSITION 

In  Chapter  5  we  noted  that  one  kind  of  abstraction  or  generalization 
about  human  behavior  had  reference  to  the  structure  of  social  life.  It 
was  stated  that  this  structure  referred  to  the  positions  which  people  oc- 
cupied in  their  groups  and  how  these  positions  were  related  to  each  other. 
A  diagram  would  put  people  in  different  places  and  draw  lines  between 
them  to  indicate  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  relationship.  Relating  the 
general  concept  of  structure  to  the  first  specific  idea  with  which  we  will 
be  concerned,  we  may  note  here  that  the  specific  concept  used  to  describe 
the  idea  of  position  is  "status." 

An  example  of  a  body  of  related  statuses  is  found  in  the  structure 
of  an  ordinary  family,  consisting  let  us  say  of  "father,"  "mother," 
"daughter,"  and  "son."  These  four  words  describe  positions  which  mil- 
lions of  individuals  in  human  society  the  world  over  occupy.  They  repre- 
sent positions  which  every  human  society  standardizes  in  some  way  or 
other,  so  that  as  individuals  are  born  and  come  into  a  family  group  they 
fall  into,  are  assigned,  or  acquire  these  positions  and  thereby  are  brought 
into  relationship  with  others.  An  instance  of  acquiring  the  position  of 
"social  father"  is  seen  among  the  Trobriand  Islanders  where  biologic 
paternity  is  not  recognized  and  where  the  mother's  brother  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  acting  in  the  way  we  usually  assign  as  proper  for  the  "father" 
in  our  society. 

We  have  noted  that  the  sociological  name  for  position  in  society  is 
"status."  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common-sense  use  of  the 
word  where  status  is  held  to  mean  "prestige."  For  the  sociologist  everyone 
has  status  or  statuses,  since  everyone  occupies  social  positions.  The  kinds 
of  positions  which  one  may  occupy  vary  of  course  from  society  to  society. 

THE     RAW     MATERIALS     OF     STATUS 

Every  society  has  a  wide  range  of  possible  positions  out  of  which  it 
selects  some  for  standardization.  These  include  among  others:  (1)  the 
biologic  attributes  of  man;  (2)  the  wide  variety  of  biologically  determined 
kinship  relations;  (3)  the  great  number  of  human  character  and  per- 
sonality traits;  and  (4)  the  literally  infinite  number  of  situations  of  inter- 
action possible  between  humans.  All  these  provide  the  raw  materials  out 
of  which  any  society  selects  but  a  few  situations  and  characteristics  to 
standardize  and  define  into  status  positions  and  relationships. 

These  four  ranges  of  factors  and  situations  are  among  the  more  im- 
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portant  ingredients  of  the  social  layer  cake.  Only  a  small  pinch  of  only  a 
limited  number  of  ingredients  is  ever  used  by  any  one  society.  One  major 
factor  tends  to  limit  and  guide  the  selection  which  any  society  makes.  It 
is  that  no  matter  what  other  ingredients  may  be  used  at  least  those  in- 
gredients shall  be  included  which  bear  importantly  on  the  ability  of  the 
society  to  survive.  In  our  previous  discussion  of  functional  prerequisites 
we  observed  that  in  every  continuing  society  status  positions  are  stand- 
ardized in  such  a  way  that  there  will  always  be  sufficient  personnel  related 
to  each  other  for  the  adequate  performance  of  those  tasks  requisite  to 
societal  survival  and  continuity.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  all  human 
societies  we  find  statuses  based  on  differences  in  sex,  skill,  economic 
productivity,  power,  dependency,  education,  age,  strength,  attractive- 
ness, marital  status,  parenthood,  and  native  birth,  among  others.  For  it 
is  only  as  society  takes  these  matters  into  account  that  it  can  organize  for 
at  least  minimum  survival. 

These  distinctions  represent  the  minimum  made  by  any  and  all 
human  societies.  They  also  represent  the  minimum  which  must  be  made. 
For  instance,  every  society  has  to  distinguish  between  males  and  females 
and  to  standardize  "maleness"  and  "femaleness"  as  statuses  or  positions 
which  individuals  can  and  must  occupy,  so  that  these  positions  can  be 
related  to  each  other  to  perform  the  reproductive  activities  in  the  society. 
It  is  equally  possible  to  show  the  way  in  which  all  the  other  distinctions 
cited  are  also  fundamentally  important  to  societal  continuity. 

STATUSES     AS     BUILDING     BLOCKS 

If  we  can  think  of  these  various  possibilities  as  building  blocks,1  then 
we  may  note  that  the  social  structure  of  any  society  consists  of  a  selected 
number  of  these  building  blocks  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  together 
they  form  a  total  body  of  relationships,  to  which  as  we  will  later  see  there 
are  attached  different  rules  of  behavior,  rights,  responsibilities,  and 
prestige. 

Societies  may  be  shown  to  differ  from  each  other  in  (1)  what  building 
blocks  or  statuses  they  use  to  constitute  social  structure;  (2)  the  ways  in 
which  an  individual  gets  into  a  given  status  position;  (3)  what  an  indi- 
vidual is  supposed  to  do  when  he  is  in  a  given  position;  (4)  how  much 
prestige  or  rank  he  acquires  by  virtue  of  occupying  the  status;  and  (5) 
what  effects  the  occupation  of  a  given  status  has  upon  the  chances  of  the 
individual  to  survive  and  flourish  in  the  social  order. 

1  See  Kingsley  Davis  and  Lloyd  Warner,  "Structural  Analysis  of  Kinship." 
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Before  considering  these  five  sources  of  variation  in  greater  detail 
some  further  general  remarks  about  status  are  in  order.  It  is  first  of  all 
important  to  note  that  the  status  is  not  the  same  as  the  individual  who 
occupies  it.  Millions  of  different  individuals  occupy  the  same  status  of 
"father"  or  "mother"  or  "son"  or  "daughter."  It  thus  becomes  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  position  and  its  occupant,  and  to  study  (1) 
what  common  elements  characterize  all  the  different  individuals  occupy- 
ing the  same  position,  and  (2)  what  are  the  differences,  and  thus  to  make 
generalizations  about  status  in  any  society  and  between  societies. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  any  individual  occupies  more  than  just 
one  status.  Take  the  case  of  any  one  adult  male  in  our  society.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  he  may  occupy  these  statuses:  (1)  male;  (2)  married 
or  husband;  (3)  adult;  (4)  father;  (5)  employed;  (6)  Protestant;  (7) 
Democrat;  (8)  citizen;  (9)  healthy;  (10)  handsome;  (11)  educated;  (12) 
skilled,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  various  positions  in  the  society  about 
which  the  society  cares  and  the  occupancy  of  which  makes  a  difference 
in  his  life. 

At  an  earlier  date  in  this  sample  individual's  life  the  statuses  he 
occupied  might  have  been  significantly  different.  Before  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  could  have  been  described  perhaps  as  (1)  young  man;  (2)  single; 
(3)  non voter;  (4)  unemployed;  (5)  Protestant;  (6)  healthy;  (7)  unedu- 
cated; (8)  unskilled;  (9)  irresponsible,  etc. 

Among  some  statuses  he  would  have  had  at  any  age  would  be  his 
skin  color  or  "race,"  as  defined  in  our  society,  his  religion,  and  his  position 
in  his  own  family.  Thus  even  though  he  "graduates"  to  become  a  husband 
and  father  he  still  is  brother  to  some,  uncle  to  some,  child  to  some,  cousin 
and  nephew  to  others,  and  so  on.  And  since  our  society  defines  the  matters 
as  such  and  thereby  gives  them  importance  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
"racial"  and  "religious"  affiliations  also  tend  to  be  constants  in  his  life. 

The  life  history  of  any  individual  is  thus  in  part  describable  in  terms 
of  the  constants  and  the  changes  in  status  as  well  as  in  the  changes  in  his 
physical  organism.  Some  of  the  social  changes  or  changes  in  status  are 
presumably  related  to  changes  in  physical  make-up.  Thus  in  the  United 
States  individuals  are  assumed  to  be  physically  and  mentally  mature 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one.  They  may  then  assume  the  status 
of  citizen  or  voter  and  may  contract  debts  on  their  own  because  pre- 
sumably, according  to  prevailing  social  definitions,  their  physical  and 
mental  equipment  for  dealing  with  such  matters  has  finally  reached  a 
satisfactory  point. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  vast  differences  between  societies  the 
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world  over  in  regard  to  what  age  and  physical-mental  development  they 
consider  adequate  for  the  assumption  of  adult  status  in  the  society. 
American  societal  definitions  take  a  rather  dismal  view  of  the  maturation 
rates  of  its  youth  as  compared  with  the  confidence  in  early  maturity  ex- 
pressed by  other  societies.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  vicious  circle.  For  we  adjust  the  opportunities  for  maturation — 
education,  social  mobility,  independence  of  judgment — to  our  traditional 
conceptions  of  maturation  rates.  We  thus  help  to  make  certain  that  our 
youth  will  not  mature  adequately  before  the  dates  we  traditionally  set  as 
those  at  which  they  could  reasonably  be  mature.  Most  other  societies  set 
much  earlier  dates  and  adjust  accordingly. 

Another  general  point  of  interest  concerning  status  is  that  when  an 
individual  moves  out  of  a  status  position  it  is  not  necessarily  in  response 
to  pressures  from  others  who  seek  to  occupy  it.  Nor  does  any  status  posi- 
tion necessarily  disappear  when  the  individual  occupant  moves  out. 
Every  year  millions  of  people  move  out  of  the  status  of  single  into  that  of 
married  person.  Concomitantly  every  year  an  increasingly  large  number 
move  back  from  married  to  single  status  through  the  route  of  divorce  or 
death  of  their  spouses.  This  clearly  reveals  that  while  status  is  not  some- 
thing tangible  or  perceivable  by  the  senses  it  is  a  way  of  thinking  about 
and  describing  social  phenomena  which  helps  us  make  sense  out  of  social 
life. 

THE     RANGE     OF     STANDARDIZED     STATUSES 

We  offered  a  minimum  list  of  the  distinctions  which  any  society  must 
make  and  do  something  about  if  its  survival  prerequisites  are  to  be  per- 
formed. As  we  look  at  the  list  of  statuses  in  all  societies  we  find  that  this 
is  indeed  a  rock-bottom  minimum.  But  all  societies  elaborate  their  status 
structure  above  this  minimum  level. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  providing  a  set  of  suprasocietal 
meanings  and  values  which  is  part  of  the  problem  of  providing  meaning 
and  motivation.  In  most  societies  we  find  -at  least  one  class  of  individuals 
who  in  this  connection  are  devoted  to  and  specialize  in  the  establishment 
of  contact  and  support  with  supernatural  forces.  These  individuals  are 
variously  called  priests,  shamans,  wizards,  magicians,  or  whatnot.  On  a 
minimum  basis  only  one  such  class  of  experts  is  necessary.  But  where  the 
society  is  structured  so  that  according  to  the  prevailing  conceptions  there 
are  various  classes  of  supernatural  forces  which  need  different  kinds  of 
treatments,  there  will  probably  be  found  various  classes  of  experts  to 
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match  each  of  these  classes  of  forces.  The  major  distinction  found  in  any 
society  is  that  between  those  who  specialize  in  propitiating  the  super- 
natural— religious  leaders — and  those  who  specialize  in  manipulating  and 
coercing  the  supernatural — magical  specialists.  But  there  may  be  various 
classes  of  religious  leaders  and  of  magical  specialists,  each  occupying  a 
different  status  in  accordance  with  societal  definitions  of  what  is  necessary 
and  proper. 

Or  again  take  the  possibilities  of  status-manufacture  out  of  the  range 
of  biologically  defined  relationships.  It  is  possible,  as  clan  societies  do,  to 
make  a  fuss  about  fourth  cousins  related  to  an  individual  in  a  given  line 
of  descent — matrilineal  or  patrilineal.  Strong  taboos  may  be  attached  to 
relations  between  a  man  and  his  female  fourth  cousin  if  she  is  the  de- 
scendant of  a  female  in  his  mother's  line,  but  such  restrictions  may  not 
apply  to  relations  with  a  fourth  cousin,  female,  descended  in  the  paternal 
line.  There  are,  of  course,  sociologically  sensible  reasons  for  such  restric- 
tions in  many  cases.  For  instance,  the  clan  system  of  organization  among 
primitive  groups  functions  to  provide  a  wide  basis  for  socio-economic  co- 
operation and  makes  it  possible  to  keep  permanent  track  of  relatives.  In 
this  regard  it  is  noteworthy  that  not  many  societies  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean tradition  make  a  fuss  about  relatives  so  remote  from  an  individual. 

Limits  on  the  Proliferation  of  Statuses 

But  there  is  a  limit  on  the  number  of  separate  statuses  which  can 
enter  into  the  social  structure  of  a  society  and  still  allow  it  to  function 
efficiently.  In  industrialized  Western  European  society  the  specialization 
in  work  or  labor  statuses  within  the  division  of  labor  is  far  more  essential 
to  societal  continuity  than  are  specializations  in  fourth-cousin  relation- 
ships. We  may  note  that  the  kinds  of  attitudes,  loyalties,  and  motives 
elicited  in  an  industrial  society  are  not  especially  compatible  with  those 
required  by  a  highly  organized  kinship  system.  For  example  numerous 
students  have  pointed  out  how  the  industrialization  of  China  is  tending 
to  produce  a  breakdown  in  the  traditional  family  system  of  China.2 
Family  nepotism  and  rational  industrial  efficiency  apparently  do  not  go 
together.  These  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  sociological  factors  which 
condition  and  limit  the  selection  out  of  the  range  of  possible  statuses 
which  any  society  will  standardize. 

Western  European  society  has  moved  away  from  attaching  signifi- 
cant status  to  dead  ancestors.  Since  this  attachment  of  importance  to 

2  See  especially  Olga  Lang,  Chinese  Family  and  Society,  and  Marion  J.  Levy,  Family  and 
Society  in  Modern  China. 
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dead  ancestors  is  compatible  in  societies  where  "family"  is  of  central 
importance,  as  in  traditional  China,  but  not  in  industrialized  societies, 
we  can  see  a  good  reason  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  "dead  ancestor" 
as  an  important  status  in  the  latter. 

Physical  Appearance  as  an  Ingredient  of  Status 

In  the  general  realm  of  "physical  attractiveness"  we  see  spectacular 
examples  of  differences  in  what  different  groups  emphasize  and  stand- 
ardize. Among  the  Ainu,  as  noted  previously,  tattooed  mustaches  on 
women  are  considered  essential  marks  of  the  status  of  "attractive  woman." 
For  others  a  foot  crippled  by  continuous  elevation  of  the  heel  several 
inches  off  the  ground,  as  among  Western  women,  is  again  a  mark  of 
status.  Stretching  of  necks,  lips,  tattooing,  and  mutilation  of  body, 
limbs,  and  face — all  these  are  various  devices  employed  by  different 
societies  to  fit  the  individual  into  the  prevailing  conception  of  "attractive" 
or  "fitting"  or  "normal."  This  last  category,  "normal,"  is  a  status  found 
in  every  society,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  characteristics,  and  is  perhaps 
the  widest  single  categorization  of  status  which  is  sociologically  sensible. 

Age  as  a  Status  Criterion 

Within  the  range  of  various  age  divisions  which  a  society  can  mark 
we  note  that  most  societies  tend  to  standardize  a  minimum  of  three — 
infant,  adult,  and  old  person.  Their  definitions  of  qualifications  for  each 
of  these  positions  vary,  of  course,  but  the  functional  efficiency  of  these 
three  as  a  bottom  minimum  is  apparent.  They  represent  maturation 
points  which  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  observable  physical  and 
mental  changes  in  the  individual.  It  makes  sense  to  attach  different  be- 
havior expectations  at  least  to  these  three  age  grades.3 

Character  as  a  Criterion 

The  range  of  human  behavior  traits  is  also  very  wide,  but  here  again 
only  a  small  number  of  traits  are  emphasized  and  standardized  in  any  one 
society.  Courage,  honesty,  skillfulness  in  deception,  ability  to  avoid 
danger,  aggressiveness,  passivity,  dominance,  and  the  like,  represent  but 
a  small  sample  of  the  kinds  of  characteristics  which  societies  variously 
emphasize  in  their  daily  social  life.  These  represent  "positions"  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  For  we  can  see  noticeable  differences  in  the  rank 
3  In  this  regard  see  Leo  W.  Simmons,  The  Role  of  the  Aged  in  Primitive  Society. 
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and  life-chances  of  an  individual  who,  in  a  society  where  courage  is  a 
prominent  virtue,  can  be  identified  as  such  or  as  the  opposite.4 

To  recapitulate  then:  Every  society  employs  a  common  minimum 
list  of  distinctions.  But  every  society  elaborates  on  this  minimum  list. 
And  societies  differ  one  from  another  in  the  blocks  selected  for  status- 
assignment  and  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  emphasis  laid  upon  them. 

status:   ascribed   and   achieved 

While  all  societies  share  certain  fundamental  status  positions  in 
common,  they  differ  among  other  things  in  the  ways  deemed  proper  for 
individuals  to  move  in  and  out  of  the  available  status  positions. 

It  is  the  tradition  in  sociological  writing  to  make  a  major  differ- 
entiation between  two  principal  modes  of  acquiring  status:  (1)  by  ascrip- 
tion and  (2)  by  achievement.  As  Linton  puts  it:  "Ascribed  statuses  are 
those  which  are  assigned  to  individuals  without  reference  to  their  innate 
differences  or  abilities.  They  can  be  predicted  and  trained  for,  from  the 
moment  of  birth.  The  achieved  statuses  are,  as  a  minimum,  those  requiring 
special  qualities.  .  .  .  They  are  not  assigned  .  .  .  from  birth  but  are  left 
open  to  be  filled  through  competition  and  individual  effort."  5  Ascribed 
statuses  are  those  into  which  you  are  born  or  into  which  you  move  not 
by  virtue  of  any  concrete  achievement  or  action  but  by  being  where  and 
who  you  are  at  a  given  point  in  your  life  and  in  your  social  connections. 
Thus  on  birth  an  individual  is  ascribed  a  whole  set  of  positions  by  the 
society.  His  sex  is  noted  and  taken  into  consideration  in  the  treatment 
accorded  him.  His  infant  dependency  is  noted.  His  statuses  as  child  to 
some,  brother  to  others,  nephew  and  grandson  and  maybe  uncle  to  still 
others  are  also  noted,  and  he  is  held  to  assume  these  statuses  and  to 
maintain  many  of  them  throughout  his  life. 

As  he  grows  older  he  acquires  still  other  statuses — and  here  we  differ 
from  Linton — by  a  combination  of  social  ascription  and  individual 
achievement.  Thus  at  defined  ages  he  is  expected  to  be  relatively  inde- 
pendent; to  be  able  to  court  the  opposite  sex;  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  family;  to  participate  in  political  decisions  or 
in  making  war  on  enemies.  All  these  tend  to  be  only  in  part  ascribed 
positions.  For  in  most  societies  they  must  also  in  part  be  validated  and 
hence  achieved  by  the  successful  performance  of  activities  which  are 

*  Ruth  Benedict's  Patterns  of  Culture  is  especially  pertinent  here. 

6  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  p.  115.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Appleton-Cent- 
ury-Crofts,  Inc. 
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models  of  what  is  expected.  In  some  primitive  societies  the  status  of 
warrior  is  partially  acquired  through  social  ascription  upon  reaching  a 
certain  age,  but  must  also  be  validated  and  hence  achieved  by  acts  of 
self -mutilation  or  model  acts  of  bravery  or  ritual  scarification.  In  our  own 
society  the  rightful  claim  to  some  presumably  ascribed  positions  is 
validated  only  after  the  successful  performance  of  the  duties  attached  to 
the  position.  Thus  we  permit  children  to  have  independence  to  the  degree 
that  they  show  that  they  know  how  to  handle  themselves. 

As  contrasted  with  those  statuses  which  we  acquire  presumably 
mostly  by  social  ascription,  there  are  those  which  we  acquire  presumably 
mostly  through  our  own  achievements.  The  status  of  employed  man, 
respected  man,  political  leader,  professional  specialist,  good  father,  and 
the  like,  represent  available  positions  which  we  come  to  occupy  only  as 
we  presumably  fulfill  certain  qualifications  through  our  own  efforts. 

The  Interdependence  of  Ascription  and  Achievement 

In  reality,  of  course,  most  such  presumably  achieved  statuses  are 
achieved  in  part  by  having  certain  ascribed  statuses  which  give  us  at 
least  the  minimum  qualifications  and  the  aid  of  others  in  positions  of 
vantage.  Thus  the  status  of  "good  father"  depends  on  our  first  being  of 
the  socially  permitted  age  for  marriage;  being  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  position  which  enables  us  to  support  our  families;  having  received 
enough  training  to  be  able  to  know  what  to  do  to  be  a  "good  father," 
and  so  on.  If  we  can  recognize  that  any  individual  is  a  product  of  all  the 
social  forces  which  impinge  upon  him  in  the  course  of  his  total  life  history, 
then  we  may  recognize  clearly  that  no  individual  ever  acquires  a  position 
or  status  solely  through  his  own  achievements  or  solely  through  social 
ascription. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  most  of  our  ascribed  statuses  are  based 
on  age,  sex,  and  family  relationships.  These  three  characteristics  pre- 
sumably share  in  common  the  fact  that  we  do  nothing  to  achieve  them. 
Yet  even  this  notion  is  somewhat  dubious,  for  it  overlooks  the  variety 
of  possible  deviations  on  these  three  so-called  fixed  criteria.  It  is  certain 
that  we  reach  the  ages  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  in  part  by  reason  of  the 
impersonal  passage  of  time  with  which  we  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do.  But  whether  or  not  we  survive  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  is  in  large 
measure  dependent  on  the  successful  outcome  of  a  great  number  of 
competitive  situations  in  which  not  only  we  but  all  those  on  whom  we 
depend  also  engage. 
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The  Validation  of  Status 


Similarly  it  takes  considerable  social  skill,  developed  in  competitive 
interaction  and  with  considerable  training,  to  validate  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  others  our  status  as  males  or  females.  Our  possession  of  certain 
identifying  physical  characteristics  is  by  itself  not  sufficient  to  validate 
this  status.  The  problem  of  the  homosexual  in  our  society  which  socially 
approves  only  clear-cut  "maleness"  or  "femaleness"  is  an  instance  in 
point.  Here  social  behavior  and  the  nature  of  our  modes  of  sexual  satis- 
faction have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  society's  definition  of  our  sexual  status.6 

Our  relations  with  our  relatives — our  ascribed  positions  in  the  family 
into  which  we  were  born — again  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  our 
experiences  in  that  unit.  It  is  possible  to  insist  on  the  one  hand  that  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  disclaim  relationship  or  fail  to  live  up  to 
expectations,  we  are  nevertheless  by  birth  a  relative  as  socially  ascribed. 
In  terms  of  predictable  expectations  however* — and  this  is  the  essence  of 
ascribed  status — the  sociologist  needs  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  individual's  own  definition  of  the  relationships,  rights,  and 
duties  which  he  feels  accrue  to  him  by  virtue  of  standing  in  certain  posi- 
tions. 

All  these  considerations  indicate  that  ascription  and  achievement  are 
two  contrasting  modes  of  acquiring  status,  of  which  forces  from  both  are 
present,  interact,  and  mutually  limit  or  support  each  other  in  any  actual 
case  of  status  acquisition.  In  short,  no  status  is  ever  either  totally  ascribed 
or  totally  achieved.  There  is  always  some  element  of  both  achievement  and 
ascription  in  any  status  acquisition. 

Finally  we  may  re-emphasize  the  fact  that  while  there  are  universal 
themes  which  underlie  all  societies  of  humans,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
possible  variations  on  these  themes.  Societies  differ  considerably,  as  we 
have  noted,  in  the  qualifications  they  consider  requisite  for  the  assump- 
tion of  a  status  position. 

We  mean  by  this  that  each  society  tends  to  define  differently  what 
a  person  has  to  be  able  to  do  or  what  he  should  be  like  before  becoming  a 
spouse  (husband  or  wife),  a  parent,  a  participating  political  citizen,  a 
respected  member  of  the  community,  an  individual  deserving  societal 
support,  and  a  respected  dead-man,  among  other  things. 

The  age  limits  are  different;  the  economic  self-sufficiency  qualifica- 
tion varies;  the  amount  of  individual  achievement  differs,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  of  qualifying  factors.  By  way  of  one  simple  example,  note  that 

6  For  an  example  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  status  validation  see  Gregory  Bateson,  Naven. 
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the  only  qualifications  we  insist  upon  in  our  own  society  for  assuming 
the  status  of  citizen  and  voter  is  sanity  and  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  not 
a  few  primitive  groups  the  achievement  of  the  status  of  a  person  with  a 
political  voice  in  decisions  about  group  welfare  comes  much  later,  after 
wisdom  and  experience  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
life. 

STATUS     AND     ROLE 

We  have  previously  noted  that  societies  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  definitions  of  the  rights  and  duties  assigned  to  various  statuses. 
Thus  "father"  implies  different  things  in  different  societies.  When  we 
consider  status  in  these  terms  we  are  turning  to  its  dynamic  aspects. 
Here  the  relationship  of  the  specific  concept  of  "status"  is  to  the  general 
concept  of  "function."  These  dynamic  aspects  of  status  consist  of  the 
expected  behavior  which  goes  along  with  the  occupancy  of  a  status. 

To  behavior  expectations  the  sociologist  assigns  the  term  "role."  As 
Linton  puts  it:  "A  role  represents  the  dynamic  aspect  of  status.  The  indi- 
vidual is  socially  assigned  to  a  status  and  occupies  it  with  relation  to  other 
statuses.  When  he  puts  the  rights  and  duties  which  constitute  the  status 
into  effect,  he  is  performing  a  role."  7  Status,  as  a  concept  used  to  under- 
stand behavior,  makes  little  sense  without  considering  its  dynamic  aspects 
as  defined  above.  By  role,  then,  we  have  reference  to  what  the  society  ex- 
pects of  an  individual  occupying  a  given  status.  This  implies  that  any 
status  is  functionally  defined  by  the  role  attached  to  it. 

Role  Expectations 

Every  position  we  occupy  carries  with  it  three  general  types  of  be- 
havior expected  of  the  individual  in  the  status:  (1)  required  behavior, 
(2)  prohibited  behavior,  and  (3)  allowed  behavior. 

This  is  to  say  that  in  virtue  of  being  in  a  given  status  at  a  given  time, 
certain  things  are  required  of  us,  certain  things  prohibited  to  us,  and  cer- 
tain things  simply  allowed  or  permitted  to  us. 

Take  for  instance  the  status  of  "wife"  in  American  society.  Society 
requires  that  as  a  wife  she  do  certain  things  for  her  husband,  her  home, 
and  society  itself.  Thus  she  is  expected  to  cook,  clean,  decorate,  provide 
companionship,  serve  as  hostess,  make  herself  sexually  accessible,  and 
sooner  or  later  bear  children. 

All  these  expectations  to  be  sure  also  fall  in  the  class  of  "permitted" 
or  "allowed"  behavior  as  well.  But  it  is  of  value  to  make  a  distinction 
7  Linton,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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between  (a)  those  kinds  of  behavior  for  which  the  woman  is  held  positively 
responsible,  failure  to  perform  which  involves  some  kind  of  assessment  of 
failure  and  punishment,  as  against  (b)  those  things  which  she  may  or 
may  not  do  if  she  wishes,  but  the  failure  to  do  which,  or  the  performance 
of  which,  does  not  bring  any  societal  judgment. 

Among  permitted  activities  would  fall  variations  in  clothing  styles, 
choice  of  interior  decorations,  alternative  modes  of  cooking  alternative 
materials,  maintaining  her  own  friends  and  associates,  arranging  her  day 
as  she  best  sees  fit,  and  related  types  of  activities  about  which  the  society 
does  not  feel  strongly  either  way,  for  they  are  considered  neither  detri- 
mental to,  nor  necessary  for,  the  welfare  of  the  family  and  society. 

In  the  class  of  prohibited  behavior  which  attaches  to  the  status  of 
wife  fall  extramarital  sexual  relations,  nagging,  failing  to  maintain  a 
"decent"  home,  and  indeed  all  the  "negatives"  of  those  things  which, 
on  the  positive  side,  are  considered  requirements  of  the  role  of  wife.  In 
short,  the  wife  as  such  is  prohibited  by  societal  definition  of  her  role  from 
failing  to  perform  all  those  requirements  held  to  accrue  to  the  status  of 
wife. 

Role  Rights 

In  addition  to  the  classes  of  role  expectations  we  must  also  consider 
the  various  rights  which  accrue  to  any  status  position.  With  reference 
again  to  the  status  of  wife  we  may  note  that  she  has,  according  to  informal 
and  formal  societal  definition,  the  right  to  expect  support  from  her  hus- 
band, emotional  security,  care  and  support  in  the  process  of  raising 
children  and  aid  in  their  training,  attention  and  affection  from  her 
spouse,  guaranteed  sexual  access  to  him,  his  social  company,  his  sexual 
fidelity,  and  similar  matters.  Note  that  the  rights  which  attach  to  the 
status  of  the  wife  are  the  duties  which  are  attached  to  the  status  of  the 
husband,  and  vice  versa. 

A  generalization  can  be  made  to  this  effect:  A  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  status  relationships  in  any  society  is  that,  in  any  situation 
of  relationship  between  two  socially  defined  statuses,  the  socially  defined 
rights  which  accrue  to  one  of  the  statuses  correspond  to  the  socially  de- 
fined duties  which  accrue  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  the  rights  of 
a  wife  with  reference  to  her  husband  are  the  duties  of  a  husband  with 
reference  to  his  wife.  Similarly  the  rights  of  a  child  with  reference  to  his 
parents  are  the  duties  of  the  parents  with  reference  to  their  child.8 

8  For  an  excellent  consideration  of  the  equilibrium  of  rights  and  duties  in  an  entire 
society,  see  Raymond  Firth,  We,  the  Tikopia,  especially  Chapter  IX,  "Cooperation  and 
Constraint  in  Marriage  Relationships." 
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A  universal  characteristic  of  role  expectations,  duties,  and  rights  is 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  roles  attached  to  statuses  are 
socially  defined  and  patterned  in  such  a  way  that  education  in  role- 
playing  is  made  possible  for  the  majority  of  maturing  and  mature  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  This  education  goes  on  by  word  of  mouth,  by  example, 
by  legal  definition,  by  inverse  learning  from  watching  society's  reaction 
to  role-failures,  by  formal  education  in  the  schools — in  short  by  whatever 
techniques  the  society  employs  for  socialization  of  its  young  members  as 
it  prepares  them  for  the  assumption  of  adult  status. 

The  fact  that  roles  are  socially  defined  and  patterned  makes  them 
easier  to  transmit,  and  makes  it  easier  for  any  given  individual  to  ac- 
commodate his  behavior  to  the  expectable  behavior  of  others  in  defined 
situations.  It  is  this  patterning  of  behavior  in  definable  situations  which 
makes  the  behavior  of  each  of  us  relatively  regular  and  habitual  so  that 
most  of  our  social  relations  run  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

We  tend  to  become  distressed  and  embarrassed  when  we  come  into 
new  social  situations  where  our  status  position  is  unclear  and  the  ac- 
companying role  is  therefore  only  poorly  if  at  all  defined.  Popularly  we 
speak  of  such  a  situation  as  one  in  which  "we  don't  know  how  to  behave." 
Whenever  we  are  unsure  of  how  we  rate  or  stand  in  the  eyes  of  others 
with  whom  we  are  in  relationship,  we  are  unsure  of  the  position  or  status 
we  occupy  with  reference  to  them  and  therefore  do  not  know  what  our 
proper  role  should  be,  i.e.,  what  behavior  is  fitting  for  the  situation. 

If  all  our  situations  of  social  relationship  were  ones  in  which  our 
status  and  role  were  poorly  defined  and  uncertain,  every  day  life  would 
be  one  series  of  exhausting  incidents  after  another.  That  most  of  us  can 
go  through  an  average  day  with  little  or  no  social  surprise  or  shock  is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  usually  well  integrated  into  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  status  and  role.  It  further  shows  that  most  of  the 
situations  in  which  we  find  ourselves  during  the  course  of  a  normal  day 
are  themselves  organized  in  such  a  way  that  patterned  status  arrange- 
ments and  role  definitions  are  well  integrated  into  them. 

This  patterning  of  behavior  holds  true  for  any  socially  defined  status 
position.  From  the  moment  we  rise  in  the  morning  until  we  fall  asleep  at 
night  most  of  our  behavior  is  rather  standardized.  Like  that  of  any  other 
person,  the  average  life  of  the  student,  once  he  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  college  routine,  is  of  that  type.  Thus  the  student  usually  rises  at  a 
customary  hour  and  goes  through  a  customary  routine  of  washing,  dress- 
ing, and  "making  himself  presentable."  There  is  then  the  customary 
breakfast  of  a  patterned  range  of  foods.  Then  comes  the  habitual  walk  to 
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classes,  on  the  way  to  which  expected  salutations  are  delivered  and  re- 
ceived. Behavior  in  class  itself  is  highly  patterned.  The  student  assumes 
the  status  of  "student  in  class,"  and  as  such  enters  into  an  expected 
relationship  with  the  teacher,  who  himself  performs  expected  behavior 
in  the  way  of  lecturing,  gesturing,  writing  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 
like.  The  student  assumes  with  regard  to  the  teacher  an  attitude  of 
deference,  at  least  outwardly  so,  and  shows  at  least  a  pretense  of  interest 
in  the  form  of  keeping  awake  if  possible,  taking  notes  if  necessary,  and 
asking  questions  if  advisable.  After  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  of  this 
highly  patterned  behavior,  in  which  the  students  themselves  have  main- 
tained tacitly  understood  relationships  with  each  other,  there  is  the 
movement  from  one  class  to  the  next  in  a  customary  fashion,  during 
which  interval  there  is  the  exchange  of  usual  salutations,  patterned  dif- 
ferently for  one's  female  and  male  acquaintances.  All  this  patterned  be- 
havior is  repeated  several  times  during  the  course  of  a  morning.  Then 
the  customary  behavior  is  performed  with  regard  to  satisfying  the  hunger 
pangs  one  has  learned  to  feel  at  given  times;  customary  ways  of  ordering 
food,  eating  it  with  customary  utensils,  and  paying  for  it  with  accepted 
tokens  of  exchange  are  gone  through.  Then  more  classes.  Perhaps  then  a 
visit  is  made  to  the  library,  where  the  student  enters  into  a  different  realm 
of  status  relationships  and  role  expectations  than  those  occupied  in  class, 
at  home,  outside  on  walks,  in  halls,  or  in  campus  hangouts.  And  so  goes 
the  routine  during  any  one  day,  any  one  week,  and  during  any  one  school 
year. 

To  be  sure  there  are  always  new  situations  cropping  up,  new  people 
to  meet.  But  there  are  even  patterned  ways  of  learning  how  to  behave 
in  a  new  situation  or  with  a  new  person.  Thus  for  instance  on  meeting  a 
new  person  one  does  not  usually  say  "I  don't  like  your  looks  and  I  suspect 
that  I  don't  like  your  character"  even  though  one  may  feel  just  that.  We 
are  patterned  to  exchange  customary  salutations  and  feign  an  interest  in 
the  new  person,  until  we  may  some  day,  if  our  relationship  with  the  new 
individual  is  sustained,  set  up  more  intimate  patterns  of  behavior  or 
reject  him  completely. 

Dating,  dining,  studying,  and  dressing;  eating,  sleeping,  courting, 
and  learning;  greeting,  meeting,  petting,  and  proposing;  walking,  talking, 
smoking,  and  drinking — all  these  and  so  many  more  of  our  round  of 
activities  are  performed  in  highly  patterned  ways  "befitting  the  situ- 
ation." We  learn  what  position  we  occupy  in  a  given  situation  and  what 
we  are  expected  to  do  because  we  occupy  that  position.  And  when  the 
sociologist  as  a  student  of  behavior  learns  what  are  the  customary  situ- 
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ations  and  the  customary  expectations  in  the  round  of  life  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  he  can  predict  with  some  accuracy  what  they  will  be 
likely  to  do  at  a  given  time  and  place  and  why.  The  knowledge  of  the 
available  status  positions  and  the  attached  roles  is  essential  for  accurate 
understanding  and  prediction  of  social  behavior. 

We  are  all  constantly  engaged  in  tacit  prediction  of  the  behavior  of 
others  and  of  ourselves.  We  all  take  it  for  granted  that  individuals  we 
meet  during  a  day  will  not  smash  us  silly  "just  for  the  heck  of  it,"  nor 
that  the  teacher  will  sing  to  us  instead  of  lecturing,  nor  that  passing 
motorists  will  run  us  down  "just  for  the  heck  of  it."  We  have  learned, 
and  learned  well,  that  customary  patterned  behavior  can  be  expected  of 
those  we  meet,  and  by  them  of  us.  It  is  this  knowledge  which  makes  social 
life  able  to  run  fairly  smoothly;  and  it  is  the  violations  of  customary  role 
expectations  which  make  for  "scenes."  People  who  talk  loudly  in  libraries 
when  others  are  studying  are  violating  the  role  expectations.  People  who 
eat  with  their  fingers  instead  of  their  forks  and  spoons  are  violating  role 
expectations.  People  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  salutations  are  likewise 
departing  from  the  expected. 

But  in  recent  years  we  have  come  to  revise  our  role  expectations  for 
various  social  situations.  The  change  in  the  social  relationship  between 
waiters  and  diners  during  the  war  illustrates  quite  clearly  that  where  new 
factors  enter  into  an  old  situation  the  role  expectations  for  the  various 
status  positions  connected  in  that  social  relationship  will  change.  The  new 
factors  in  this  case  were  the  shortage  of  eating  facilities,  of  waiters,  and 
waitresses.  Diners  became  in  part  far  more  subordinate  to  the  wishes  of 
waiters  than  used  to  be  the  case.  When  the  shortage  eased,  the  relationship 
began  to  revert  to  former  conditions  until  at  present  one  can  almost  count 
on  not  being  assaulted  in  a  restaurant. 

As  we  go  through  life  there  is  a  continuing  change  in  the  status 
positions  we  occupy.  In  terms  of  age  changes  alone  we  pass  from  a  condi- 
tion of  infancy,  to  childhood,  to  adolescence,  to  youth,  to  middle  age, 
to  old  age,  and  then  perhaps  to  the  senile  stage.  In  each  of  these  condi- 
tions— whatever  the  age  limits  the  society  sets — different  behavior  is 
expected  of  us.  Add  to  our  age  status  the  positions  in  the  sex  division,  and 
further  complexes  of  duties  and  rights  accrue  to  us.  Thus  a  young  girl 
is  expected  to  behave  differently  from  a  young  boy,  and  similarly  for  an 
adult  woman  as  compared  to  an  adult  man. 

But  note  how  status  positions  crisscross.  On  some  counts  there  is 
more  similarity  between  the  expected  behavior  of  both  adult  male  and 
female  than  between  either  of  them  and  an  infant,  no  matter  what  sex. 
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So,  too,  on  other  counts  the  adult  female  shares  some  behavior  expecta- 
tions in  common  with  the  young  female  which  are  not  shared  by  either 
the  young  or  adult  male.  Add  to  the  age  and  sex  statuses  the  further 
qualifications  of  religious  affiliations,  political  preference,  educational 
status,  skills  possessed,  economic  position  occupied,  social  rank  held, 
place  occupied  in  the  kinship  system,  the  condition  of  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  role  as  a  member  of  a  given  society  or  as  an  alien  to  it:  put 
all  these  together  into  a  cumulative  complex,  realizing  that  for  each  of 
these  positions  certain  rights  and  duties  are  expected,  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  many  factors  enter  which  modify 
and  direct  the  behavior  of  any  given  individual.  Add  to  this  realization 
the  further  fact  that  for  most  of  us  the  performance  of  our  expected 
duties  and  the  exercise  of  our  permitted  rights  and  prerogatives  is  almost 
an  automatic  matter,  and  it  further  becomes  clear  that  the  socialization 
process,  through  which  we  learn  our  rights  and  duties,  is  indeed  an 
effective  one.  It  is  on  the  efficient  working  of  the  socialization  process  that 
the  smoothness  of  social  behavior  depends. 
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STATUS  AND  ROLE:  II 


in  this  chapter  we  wish  to  continue  our  consideration  of  status  and  role, 
discussing  matters  not  considered  in  the  previous  chapter.  We  have 
divided  the  discussion  into  two  chapters  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
and  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  such  a  division  that  there  are  two  separate 
bodies  of  thought.  The  two  chapters  taken  together  comprise  our  total 
offering  with  regard  to  these  two  concepts. 

LIMITS     AND     CONDITIONS     ON     ROLES 

Functional  Prerequisites 

1)  In  any  and  all  societies  there  are  some  common  considerations 
which  condition  the  kind  of  role  definitions  which  will  be  standardized. 
A  first  general  limiting  condition  is  that  imposed  by  the  necessity  in  all 
societies  of  motivating  and  training  individuals  to  perform  those  activities 
prerequisite  for  societal  survival.  Every  society  therefore  has  to  have 
personnel  adequate  for  such  tasks  as  providing  for  infant  dependents, 
educating  the  young  to  achieve  adult  skills  and  social  values,  supervising 
rituals  to  secure  the  sanction  of  suprasocietal  values,  and  similar  tasks 
which  are  fundamental  to  societal  continuity.  These  roles  will  be  found 
in  any  society,  and  of  course  they  are  attached  to  one  or  another  status 
positions.1 

The  roles  prerequisite  to  societal  continuity  are  generally  of  such  a 

kind  that  only  a  limited  number  of  individuals  may  occupy  the  statuses 

to  which  these  roles  are  attached.  Thus  only  an  adult  already  skilled  in 

societal  values  can  serve  as  an  adequate  indoctrinator  of  young  people  in 

1  See  G.  P.  Murdock's  discussion  of  this  point  of  view  in  his  article  "The  Common 
Denomination  of  Cultures."  Cf.  also  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  A  Scientific  Theory  of  Culture 
and  Other  Essays,  especially  Chapter  X. 
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these  societal  values.  Children  cannot  mutually  educate  each  other  in 
these  matters.  Where  a  society  makes  distinctions  between  male  and 
female  behavior — as  every  society  does — then  males  and  females  are  both 
needed  to  raise  male  and  female  children  adequately.  Again  for  profes- 
sional skills,  only  already  skilled  professionals  can  adequately  train  ap- 
prentice professionals. 

This  means  that  any  society  has  to  provide  trained  personnel  to 
perform  those  tasks  which  are  concretely  and  psychologically  necessary 
for  societal  continuity.  The  social  technique  for  providing  such  personnel 
is  the  establishment  of  status  positions,  with  defined  roles  attached  to  the 
positions,  defined  modes  of  acquiring  the  status,  and  adequate  motivation 
for  individuals  to  assume  or  achieve  the  status. 

Special  Societal  Ends  as  a  Conditioning  Factor 

2)  In  addition  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  requirements  of  the 
functional  prerequisites,  there  is  the  conditioning  influence  exerted  by 
special,  elaborated  ends  and  goals,  over  and  above  survival,  which  are 
desired  by  the  society. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union  immediately  after  the  First  World  War  found 
itself  seeking  to  become  a  world  industrial  power,  but  simply  not  equipped 
with  technicians  adequate  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
industrial  plant.  To  equip  itself  adequately  it  hired  expert  technicians 
from  other  countries  literally  by  the  thousands.  They  helped  set  up  the 
Soviet  plant  and  its  technical  schools  and  to  train  a  new  generation  of  ex- 
perts. This  is  an  example  of  an  entire  social  system  in  operation  to  create 
the  position  and  roles  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  its  desired  ends. 
The  desired  ends  of  the  society,  together  with  those  which  are  necessary 
for  its  survival,  condition  the  selection  of  statuses  and  roles  to  be  created 
and  emphasized. 

Contradictions  in  Roles  as  a  Further  Limit 

3)  A  further  factor  which  conditions  the  selection  is  the  need  to  be 
cautious  about  assigning  contradictory  roles  to  two  status  positions  both 
of  which  may  be  occupied  by  the  same  person.  We  are  the  heirs  of  many 
such  contradictions  in  our  own  society.  For  instance,  the  adequate  train- 
ing of  happy  and  secure  children  within  a  family  group  requires  "happy 
and  secure  parents."  But  many  of  the  traditional  role  expectations  for  our 
adult  men  and  women — social  distinction  arising  from  successful  com- 
petition for  example — serve  to  promote  widespread  insecurities  which 
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reflect  themselves  in  parental  behavior  in  the  homes.  This  tends  to  make 
the  production  of  "happy  and  secure  children"  somewhat  difficult. 

Sometimes  societies  devise  mechanisms  which  temporarily  reconcile 
the  contradictions  in  its  role  expectations.  In  our  society  adultery  and 
prostitution  operate  as  compensatory  mechanisms  for  the  competing  de- 
mands arising  out  of  monogamous  family  regulations  on  the  one  hand  and 
sexual  prowess  as  a  mark  of  "maleness"  on  the  other.  In  short,  the  two 
statuses — husband  and  male — each  contain  certain  role  expectations 
which  tend  to  compete  with  each  other.  A  partial  and  temporary  reso- 
lution of  this  competition  comes  in  the  participation  in  informally 
sanctioned  areas  of  activities,  such  as  adultery  and  prostitution. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  two  examples  cited  that  we  could  formu- 
late a  much  larger  list  of  competing  role-demands  which  would  reveal 
some  of  the  basic  sources  of  tension  in  our  society  and  in  any  society  so 
characterized.  What  this  serves  to  indicate  among  other  things  is  that  the 
ordering  of  status  in  society  is  never  fully  rational;  that  further,  since  it 
is  a  matter  of  informal  development  rather  than  of  rational  planning,  any 
status  structure  will  reveal  such  describable  discrepancies;  and  finally  in 
a  society  with  a  high  number  of  differentiated  statuses  and  a  minimum  of 
rational  planning  the  maximum  of  contradictions  will  be  found. 

Age,  Sex,  and  Physique  as  Limiting  Factors 

4)  Another  limit  upon  role  definitions  is  imposed  by  the  abilities  of 
the  individuals  who  occupy  the  statuses  to  which  the  roles  are  attached. 
Societies  cannot  reasonably  expect  adult  performance  from  children,  nor 
male-muscularity  from  females  not  so  endowed,  nor  vigorous  energy  from 
old  people.  The  limiting  case  here  of  course  is  that  of  males  and  child- 
birth. The  more  clearly  the  society  recognizes  the  limitations  of  indi- 
viduals at  different  degrees  of  development,  the  more  reasonable  will  its 
status  ordering  be. 

Competition  as  a  Limiting  Factor 

5)  Another  limit  upon  role  definitions  is  that  which  is  imposed  by 
the  presence  of  others  occupying  the  same  status  and  playing  the  same 
role.  For  instance,  many  people  in  our  society  occupy  the  status  of  hus- 
band and  as  such  are  expected  to  earn  a  living.  But  where  there  are  less 
jobs  than  applicants  certain  men  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  the  role  expecta- 
tions as  husbands,  fathers,  and  the  like. 

We  have  only  relatively  recently  come  to  recognize  the  responsibility 
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of  society  for  adequately  taking  care  of  those  individuals  who  fail  in  their 
role  performance  not  through  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  because  of 
limited  access  and  availability  of  their  role-goals.  Social  welfare,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  federal  works  projects,  and  so  on,  are  examples  of 
the  growing  recognition  of  societal  responsibility.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  an  increasing  awareness  in  our  society  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  society  as  a  whole  for  most  of  whatever  discrepancy  exists 
between  the  level  of  expectations  it  sets  for  its  members  and  the  level  of 
achievement  it  makes  possible. 


CULTURAL    VARIATION     WITHIN     THE     LIMITING 

CONDITIONS 

The  five  limits  and  conditions  which  we  cited  are  characteristic  of 
all  human  societies.  They  set  the  framework  within  which  status  and 
role  definition  by  continuing  societies  may  reasonably  proceed.  Within 
this  framework  there  is  much  variation  from  one  society  to  another.  Some 
groups  have  females  doing  hard  work  while  males  "take  it  easy."  Others 
require  a  mother's  brother  to  play  father  to  his  sister's  children.  Others 
standardize  intermediate  sex  which  is  permitted  and  expected  to  combine 
both  "female"  and  "male"  roles.  The  role  attached  to  the  status  of 
"young  man"  varies  considerably.  Some  societies  permit  very  early  mar- 
riage, or  expect  very  early  participation  in  the  adult  division  of  labor,  or 
refuse  to  grant  independence  of  judgment  until  a  very  late  age.  Indeed 
there  is  a  wide  variation  throughout  the  whole  range  of  age  statuses  and 
attached  roles.  The  roles  of  sick  and  healthy  people  also  vary  from  society 
to  society.  Any  survey  of  comparative  societies  will  reveal  the  wide  range 
of  variation  which  is  possible  within  the  limits  described  above.2 

There  is  no  scientific  way  of  assessing  which  kind  of  role  definition 
is  intrinsically  better  or  worse.  Is  it  intrinsically  better  or  worse  for  males 
or  females  to  harvest  the  crop  in  an  agricultural  society?  No  scientific 
answer  can  be  given  to  such  questions.  The  "goodness"  or  "badness"  of 
any  role  definition  can  be  measured  by  the  scientist  only  in  terms  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  contributes  efficiently  to  achieving  desired  ends.  This 
involves  judgment  about  compatibility  of  roles,3  and  similar  consider- 
ations, which  requires  intensive  study  of  the  societies  in  question. 

2  See  G.  P.  Murdock,  Our  Primitive  Contemporaries,  for  short  accounts  of  eighteen 
different  nonliterate  folk  societies. 

3  For  a  discussion  of  role  incompatibility  in  modern  American  society  see  Margaret 
Mead,  And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry. 
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Status,  Role,  and  Prestige 

One  of  the  possible  variants  we  noted  earlier  was  in  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  prestige  assigned  by  societies  to  different  statuses  and  to 
adequate  performance  of  the  roles  attached  to  these  statuses. 

By  way  of  initial  illustration  we  may  cite  the  wide  differences  in  the 
prestige  attached  to  the  status  of  "university  student"  in  our  society  and 
that  assigned  to  the  same  status  in  Latin-American  countries.  Because 
of  the  near  universality  of  education  "university  student"  is  a  status 
which  in  the  United  States  carries  relatively  little  prestige  with  it.  All 
the  foibles,  eccentricities,  and  imputed  irresponsibilities  of  youth  are 
associated  with  this  status.  In  Latin -American  countries  university  stu- 
dent's, being  few  and  far  between  and  generally  representatives  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  politically  powerful  families  of  the  societies,  tend  to  have 
widespread  prestige.  They  are  looked  upon  as  potent  political  forces  and 
as  sources  of  social  change.  Indeed  there  is  a  discernible  difference  between 
the  prestige  now  accruing  to  the  status  of  university  student  in  our  society 
and  that  which  accrued  to  it  twenty -five  years  ago.  As  one  not- very -funny 
wag  has  put  it,  and  there  is  a  presumption  of  truth  in  the  contention,  one 
needed  a  B.  A.  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties  to  get  a  job  pushing 
the  revolving  doors  at  the  entrance  to  a  New  York  department  store 
around  Christmas  time. 

We  can  generalize  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  prestige  is  accorded  to 
a  given  status  position  in  proportion  to  two  things:  (1)  the  actual  or  im- 
puted general  availability  or  scarcity  of  the  status  itself,  and  (2)  the 
various  powers  and  skills  required  to  play  the  role  attached  to  the  posi- 
tion. By  this  we  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  where  a  given  status  is 
widely  and  easily  accessible — take  that  of  high  school  graduate  in  our 
society — there  is  little  prestige  attached  to  it.  But  where  the  status  is 
prized  but  (1)  is  not  readily  or  easily  accessible,  or  where  (2)  there  are 
only  a  limited  number  of  status  openings,  or  where  (3)  adequate  role 
performance  involves  scarce  and  desired  skills  and  powers,  there  tends 
to  be  high  prestige.  Witness  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  the  status  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  to  other  highly  professionalized  and 
presumably  skilled  professions  like  doctor,  judge,  and  Congressman. 
Recent  studies  of  occupational  ratings  in  the  United  States  verify  this 
general  hypothesis.4  It  remains  for  future  studies  to  show  whether,  as  may 
be  hypothetically  asserted,  it  is  true  that  an  additional  factor  in  the 

4  A  most  adequate  study  of  prestige  ratings  of  occupations  by  C.  C.  North  and  Paul 
K.  Hatt,  (forthcoming),  supports  this  notion  in  part. 
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prestige  rating  of  a  status  is  the  degree  to  which  it  is  considered  necessary 
or  vital  to  social  welfare. 

A  point  of  major  significance  is  that  there  is  no  necessary  relationship 
between  the  prestige  rating  of  a  given  status  and  the  material  reward 
which  accrues  to  the  person  occupying  the  status  and  playing  the  at- 
tached role.  Indeed,  in  many  societies  many  of  the  most  prestigeful 
statuses  bring  only  incidental  material  rewards  to  their  occupants, 
whereas  many  nonprestigeful  positions  are  highly  remunerative  in  ma- 
terial terms.  An  example  from  our  society  is  that  of  the  college  professor 
who  secures  much  prestige  but  relatively  very  little  salary.  On  the  other 
hand  manufacturers  of  various  consumers'  or  producers'  goods — whose 
names  and  statuses  may  be  ranked  low  in  prestige — often  derive  large 
material  returns  from  their  work. 

The  highness  of  the  prestige  is  often  informally  regarded  as  part  of 
the  unspecified  but  understood  and  valued  compensations  for  the  status. 
It  is  euphemistically  labeled  "psychic  income."  This  is  especially  true  in 
academic  circles.  Studies  in  industrial  sociology  have  also  shown  how 
psychic  income  in  the  form  of  prestige  marks,  such  as  nameplates  on  the 
desk,  or  personal  phone  extensions,  are  sometimes  very  adequate  sub- 
stitutes in  the  psychology  of  the  employee  for  raises  in  salary. 

Variations  in  Prestige  Ratings 

We  have  discussed  status,  role,  and  prestige  as  though  the  prestige 
rating  of  a  status  is  uniform  throughout  a  given  society.  It  is  perhaps  more 
accurate  instead  to  indicate  that  in  no  society  is  there  total  uniformity 
in  the  prestige  rating  assigned  to  a  given  status.  Even  in  the  smallest  of 
nonliterate  groups  one  finds  disagreements  as  to  the  relative  prestige  that 
statuses  receive.  In  an  Indian  group  studied  by  one  of  the  authors  it  was 
found  that  prestige  ratings  tended  to  be  uniform  within  various  economic 
strata  among  the  Indians,  but  differed  considerably  as  between  the  strata. 

This  differentiation  in  prestige  ranking  is  especially  marked  in  so- 
cieties where  there  are  several  different  prevailing  sets  of  ideals  and  values. 
In  any  society  ideals  and  values  tend  to  differ,  little  or  much,  from  age 
group  to  age  group,  from  sex  to  sex,  and  from  economic  stratum  to 
stratum.  Add  to  these  three  sources  of  difference  those  which  flow  from 
the  many  differences  in  life  experiences  had  by  different  groups  of  persons 
in  a  heterogeneous  society.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  that  prestige  ratings 
must  differ  considerably  in  such  a  society.  For  instance,  the  student  may 
rate  the  professor  highly  in  the  hierarchy  of  prestigeful  persons  and  posi- 
tions. But  the  student's  father  may  as  a  business  man  consider  professors 
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absent-minded  and  rather  useless  cranks  and  idealists  who  have  "no 
practical  sense."  The  poet  is  a  low  prestige  position  for  the  "practical 
man."  And  in  turn  no  one  is  so  much  scorned  by  the  poet  or  the  artist 
as  is  the  "man  of  practical  affairs." 

Yet  throughout  these  differences  run  certain  basic  similarities.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prestige 
positions;  (1)  the  imputed  or  actual  relative  scarcity  of  the  position  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  achieve  it,  and  (2)  the  imputed  or  actual 
relative  difficulty  and  scarcity  of  the  skills  required  for  the  successful 
performance  of  the  role  attached  to  the  status.  One  recent  study  shows 
Supreme  Court  Justices  to  rate  highest  in  prestige  among  all  occupations 
listed.5 

Note  that  we  have  said  "imputed  or  actual"  scarcity,  etc.,  is  a  basis 
for  prestige  rating.  Often  because  of  one's  life  experiences  certain  positions 
and  their  attached  roles  seem  impossible  of  attainment  yet  seem  highly 
desirable  and  lend  a  considerable  aura  to  the  occupant.  As  sometimes 
happens  however,  when  and  if  we  come  to  engage  in  the  experiences  which 
lead  to  the  position  or  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  acquire  it,  the  aura 
attaching  to  it  disappears  and  the  prestige  we  accorded  it  also  vanishes. 

The  child's  admiration  for  his  father  as  a  person  endowed  by  the 
child  with  all  sorts  of  omnisciences  and  omnipotences  is  a  case  in  point. 
As  we  grow  out  of  childhood  and  come  into  our  own  adult  status  and 
discover  the  general  accessibility  of  the  status,  we  learn  to  rank  it  real- 
istically. 

What  this  serves  to  indicate  is  that  the  subjective  definition  by  an 
individual  of  the  relative  accessibility  of  the  status  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  attached  role  skills  is  as  important,  in  determining  how  much  prestige 
he  will  accord  it,  as  is  the  objectively  verifiable  scarcity  and  difficulty. 
Here  as  in  all  social  action  men  behave  in  accordance  with  their  definitions 
of  the  situation,  i.e.,  how  they  see  it.  The  function  of  ignorance  as  a  factor 
in  unrealistic  prestige  assignment  needs  to  be  more  seriously  considered 
by  the  sociologist. 

Transfer  of  Prestige 

Another  interesting  and  noteworthy  phenomenon  regarding  prestige 
is  the  way  in  which  an  individual  tends  to  acquire  general  prestige  by 
contagion  from  that  acquired  for  one  specific  status  occupation  and  role 
performance.  For  instance,  all  sorts  of  "prominent"  individuals  become 
trustees  and  directors  of  educational,  charitable,  and  other  types  of  public 
6  North  and  Hatt,  ibid. 
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and  private  institutions  without  regard  for  their  specific  qualifications  for 
these  positions.  They  often  acquire  such  positions  by  virtue  of  being 
"prominent"  men.  It  seems  to  matter  little  that  their  prominence  may  be 
highly  specific,  and  may  be  the  result  of  having  inherited  large  sums  of 
money  from  ancestors  who  themselves  inherited  the  money,  or  that  their 
skills  consist  of  being  especially  proficient  in  driving  stocks  up  and  down, 
or  that  they  are  proficient  in  snooping  around  night  clubs  at  early  morning 
hours,  picking  up  snide  gossip  from  gossip-mongers,  or  that  their  dress- 
makers and  cosmetic  experts  have  given  them  a  glazed  type  of  beauty 
on  the  celluloid  screen.  In  American  society  of  today  it  appears  that  little 
else  than  public  prominence,  no  matter  how  acquired,  is  sufficient  basis 
for  the  transfer  of  prestige  from  the  specific  source  in  which  it  was  ac- 
quired to  the  person  himself. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  many  individuals  are  not  deserving 
of  general  as  well  as  specific  prestige.  But  it  does  indicate  the  irrationality 
of  the  American  public  in  according  general  prestige  to  individuals  for 
specific  accomplishments.  A  recent  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  attention 
given  to  the  political  and  moral  stumping  by  atomic  physicists.  One  may 
seriously  question  their  competence  in  political  and  social  science  without 
in  the  least  impugning  their  competence  as  physicists.  The  argument  here 
is  that  competence  in  physics  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  competence 
in  social  observation  and  analysis,  and  may  indeed,  because  of  the  high 
degree  of  specialization  necessary  for  the  former,  make  the  latter  im- 
probable. 

Prestige  and  Power 

Prestige  connotes  power.  The  prestigeful  person  is  the  person  who 
is  deferred  to.  His  advice  is  consulted,  his  opinions  weighed,  his  reactions 
calculated  as  an  important  quotient  in  relevant  decisions.  Prestige  thus 
helps  to  build  itself.  Once  acquired  it  tends  to  be  far  easier  to  augment 
it  than  it  is  to  acquire  it  in  the  first  place.  Conversely,  once  a  person 
achieves  a  low  prestige  rating  his  actions  tend  to  be  seen  as  justifying 
the  initial  low  rating  and  his  public  opportunities  and  powers  are  shaped 
in  accordance.  The  man  with  positive  prestige  may  make  a  public  ut- 
terance which  may  be  seriously  considered  because  of  his  "prominence," 
no  matter  what  the  statement  is  actually  worth.  The  very  same  statement 
from  a  low-prestige  individual  may  either  never  be  heard,  or  if  heard  may 
be  considered  only  in  its  possible  unmeritorious  aspects.  We  popularly 
express  this  in  everyday  parlance  by  noting  that  it  "doesn't  matter  what 
you  are,  but  rather  who  you  are  or  who  you  know." 
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A  good  example  of  these  tendencies  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapt  at- 
tention and  prestige  accorded  to  the  homey  philosophizing  of  one  of 
America's  worst  rhymesters  who  has  managed  to  capture  the  lowest  level 
of  imagination  and  thought  in  American  society.  This  "poet"  is  in  popular 
demand  as  a  lecturer  on  current  political  topics. 

The  transfer  of  prestige  is  popularly  symbolized  in  the  phrases  "He 

can't  do  anything  wrong"  or  "Anything  he  says  is  worth  listening  to"  as 

applying  to  the  high-prestige  person,  and  in  "Well,  what  else  would  you 

expect  of  him?"  or  "There  he  goes  again"  as  applying  to  the  low-prestige 

person. 

Status  and  Life-Chances 

We  noted  earlier  that  a  further  aspect  of  status  which  varied  among 
societies  was  the  extent  to  which  and  the  way  in  which  one's  position  in 
society  conditioned  one's  chances  for  survival  or  "life-chances."  Perhaps 
the  greatest  differentiator  of  life-chances  in  modern  industrial  society  is 
economic  status.  The  ability  to  control  a  steady  supply  of  the  goods 
necessary  for  life  is  in  large  measure  a  function  of  one's  economic  status. 
This  is  what  makes  it  reasonable  to  posit  a  close  relationship  between 
economic  status  and  life-chances. 

Societies  vary  one  from  another  in  the  amount  of  economic  differ- 
entiation which  characterizes  them.  They  range  all  the  way  from  highly 
co-operative  and  equalitarian  to  highly  competitive  and  nonequalitarian. 
It  is  impossible  to  generalize  about  the  kind  of  social  structure  in  which 
one  is  more  likely  to  find  co-operation  and  equalitarianism  as  against  com- 
petition and  inequality  in  both  opportunity  and  material  rewards.  But 
it  remains  factually  true  that  these  differences  are  found. 

The  way  in  which  one  acquires  an  economic  status  which  produces 
adequate  life-chances  varies  from  society  to  society.  In  some  societies  it 
simply  requires  the  performance  of  all  of  which  an  individual  is  capable. 
By  contrast  such  things  as  specialization  in  various  scarce  skills,  e.g., 
control  of  the  supernatural,  or  possession  of  various  highly  desired  and 
appreciated  physical  characteristics,  e.g.,  movie  actresses,  or  birth  into 
families  which  already  control  resources — these  and  a  host  of  other 
criteria  are  distributed  in  different  societies.  They  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  acquisition  of  favorable  economic  status  and  derivative  favorable 
life-chances. 

Economic  Status  and  Life-Chances 

The  total  quotient  of  an  individual's  life-chances  is  a  function  of  the 
total  effects  of  all  his  statuses  put  together.  These  may  include  his 
economic,   political,   religious,    and   social   affiliations,   his   educational 
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achievement,  his  special  skills,  his  health  or  illness,  his  relationship  to 
the  supernatural,  his  kinship  membership,  his  sex  and  age.  All  these  and 
whatever  other  statuses  he  may  occupy  collectively  provide  a  set  of  life 
duties  and  rights  which  place  him  inside  of  a  class  of  life-chances  which 
differs  within  and  between  societies.  For  instance,  among  the  Trobrianders 
the  fact  of  having  a  sister  immediately  assigns  to  the  man  in  question  a 
set  of  rights  and  responsibilities  with  regard  to  his  sister's  children,  and 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  his  sister  and  her  husband.  These  clearly 
affect  his  own  chances  for  survival  especially  if  he  has  no  brother-in-law 
to  support  him.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  males  in  the  society  are  very 
choosy  about  whom  their  sisters  will  marry.  Being  a  brother  to  a  girl  in 
our  society  does  not  produce  nearly  the  same  consequences.  Thus  we  see 
an  example  of  intersocietal  variation  in  life-chances  accruing  to  the  status 
of  "brother."  Within  any  society — such  as  our  own — the  chances  for 
survival  of  a  woman  with  five  children  vary  considerably  from  one  eco- 
nomic stratum  to  another.  The  mother  of  five  children  also  tends  to 
have  different  life-chances  than  those  of  a  mother  with  fewer  children. 
The  life-chances  of  the  children  in  each  of  these  cases  are  also  clearly 
different.  In  a  society  where  many  children  are  an  economic  asset  rather 
than  a  liability  the  parents  of  a  large  family  would  have  very  different 
life-chances  than  parents  of  large  families  in  a  society  such  as  ours  where 
many  children  tend  to  be  an  economic  handicap. 

It  is  possible  to  consult  the  vital  statistics  on  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  illness,  education,  type  of  residence,  political  affiliation,  religious 
affiliation,  race  group,  and  other  such  categories  of  status  set  up  in  our 
society,  and  calculate  the  relationships  between  the  basic  survival  chances 
as  measured  by  birth,  death,  and  illness  rates  on  the  one  hand  with  various 
statuses  on  the  other.  No  universal  uniformities  are  to  be  discovered.  But 
significant  differences  do  show  up  as  between  the  life-chances  of  different 
clusters  of  status.  This  indicates  the  value  of  the  knowledge  about  status 
and  role  for  understanding  and  prediction  of  the  basic  survival  chances 
of  segments  of  the  population,  and  thus  of  the  total  society.  The  fact 
that  in  different  societies  different  life-chances  accrue  to  the  same  statuses, 
and  the  same  life-chances  to  different  statuses,  only  serves  further  to 
verify  the  closeness  of  connection  between  status  and  role  on  the  one 
hand  and  life-chances  on  the  other. 

Status  and  Types  of  Societies 

In  societies  of  a  nonliterate  folk  which  are  relatively  homogeneous 
and  stable  (that  is,  they  have  relatively  few  groups  and  can  be  thought 
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of  as  one  large,  closely  interacting  group  which  changes  very  slowly),  the 
life-cycle  of  any  one  individual  is  very  similar  to  that  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual.6 This  means  that  all  individuals  tend  to  move  through  the  same 
procession  of  statuses  as  they  become  adults  in  society.  This  is  generally 
true  for  homogeneous  societies  as  contrasted  to  our  own  heterogeneous 
urban  society,  with  the  exceptions  that  sex  and  age  differences  are  im- 
mediately recognized  and  standardized  in  all  societies,  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous,  folk  and  urban.  In  homogeneous  societies  it  is  also  true 
that  the  definition  of  the  proper  behavior  or  role  for  each  status  tends  to 
change  very  slowly  and  to  remain  the  same  from  generation  to  generation. 
Finally,  in  such  societies  the  role  expectations  are  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably denned  in  the  articulate  traditions  of  the  society. 

In  heterogeneous  societies,  like  cities  (with  a  multiplicity  of  groups 
and  characterized  by  rapid  changes  and  conflicts  of  all  kinds),  the  number 
of  statuses  an  individual  can  occupy  is  usually  much  larger.  When  large 
numbers  of  people  congregate  in  small  areas,  the  number  of  different 
secondary  groupings  (clubs,  associations,  political  parties,  religious 
groups,  etc.)  grows  much  larger  and  makes  more  positions  available  for 
occupation. 

The  role  expectations  for  the  more  basic  statuses — sex,  age,  kinship, 
native,  law-abiding,  etc. — are  as  ideal  patterns  relatively  the  same  for  all 
individuals  in  the  society.  But  the  real  variability  enters  first  in  the 
amount  of  leeway  and  laxity  in  enforcing  these  roles,  and  secondly  in  the 
great  variety  of  secondary-group  opportunities  for  playing  different  kinds 
of  roles  for  the  same  general  status  positions. 

Thus  in  cities  standards  of  proper  behavior  tend  to  be  less  universal 
and  more  individually  defined.  The  number  of  alternative  roles  for  any 
status  position  increases.  The  punishments  for  failure  to  conform  and 
the  rewards  for  conformity  are  far  less  binding  on  individuals  than  in  a 
folk-homogeneous  society.  The  members  of  the  urban-heterogeneous 
society  likewise  do  not  show  too  great  personal  interest  in  nonconformity 
and  deviation,  but  instead  are  prone  to  write  off  an  individual  deviation 
as  symptomatic  of  "screwy"  behavior,  or  simply  turn  the  offender  over 
to  impersonal  authorities. 

It  can  be  said  that  in  a  folk-homogeneous  society  there  is  considerable 
correlation  between  the  ideally  defined  statuses  and  roles,  and  the  ways 
in  which  people  actually  behave  in  accordance  with  these  ideal  defini- 
tions. In  an  urban-heterogeneous  society  on  the  other  hand  there  is 

6  See  for  instance  the  description  of  the  round  of  life  in  Robert  Redfield,  Tepozdan, 
especially  Chapter  VI. 
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usually  considerable  disparity  between  the  ideal  definition-patterns  of 
status  and  role  and  the  ways  in  which  people  actually  behave.  Thus  in 
our  society  the  ideal  patterns  for  the  status  and  roles  of  minister  of  the 
church  are  relatively  explicit,  but  in  actual  fact  ministers  behave  in  terms 
of  many  statuses  and  roles  other  than  these  ideal  ministerial  ones.  A  few 
recent  motion  pictures  have  attempted  to  dramatize  this  situation  by 
portraying  ministers  and  priests  as  baseball  players,  singers,  and  as 
general  all-around  good  fellows  quite  in  contrast  to  the  strait-laced,  some- 
what dour  ideal  patterns.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  reflects  a  growing 
change  in  the  ideal  definition  of  the  ministerial  status  and  role  in  American 
society. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fundamental  differences  between  folk  and 
urban  societies  with  regard  to  status  and  role  is  the  tendency  toward 
full  compatibility  of  roles  in  the  folk  society  and  the  increasing  tendency 
toward  incompatibility  of  roles  in  the  urban  society. 

By  this  we  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  simpler  societies  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  various  statuses  occupied  by  an  individual  do  not 
contradict  and  work  against  each  other,  or  if  and  when  they  do  the  so- 
ciety provides  a  standard  and  accepted  means  of  producing  an  equilibrium 
between  the  competing  sets  of  rights  and  duties.  For  instance,  as  was 
previously  noted  among  the  Trobriand  Islanders,  a  man  is  expected  to 
and  usually  does  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  his  son.  But  the  man 
is  denied  the  right  to  express  this  affection  concretely.  To  balance  out  this 
contradiction  the  society  standardizes  the  kind  of  marriage  in  which  the 
boy  marries  the  daughter  of  his  father's  sister,  and  thereby  becomes  his 
father's  nephew-in-law,  in  which  capacity  the  father  may  then  shower 
gifts  and  privileges  on  him.  Thus  equilibrium  is  reached  and  incompat- 
ibility is  removed.7 

In  urban  societies  there  is  a  serious  discrepancy  between  the  large 
number  of  incompatibles  and  the  small  number  of  standardized  means  of 
reaching  equilibrium. 

Status  Labels,  Genuine  and  Spurious 

Statuses  and  roles  may  be  defined  in  illusory  and  mistaken  ways  and 
individuals  so  classified  within  them.  The  label  "red"  can  be  applied  to 
individuals  in  order  to  symbolize  the  desire  of  the  labeler  to  blame  or 
discredit  these  individuals,  since  "radical"  is  a  generally  derogatory  status 
in  American  society.  Such  individuals  may  not  actually  be  "reds" — that 

7  See  B.  Malinowski,  Sexual  Life  of  Savages,  especially  Chapter  VII. 
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is,  adherents  of  radical  movements — but  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
labeler  to  give  them  this  name. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  separate  thoroughly  illusory 
statuses  and  roles  from  those  which  have  some  basis  in  fact.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  talk  about  such  ideal  statuses  and  roles  as  "Republican," 
"social  climber,"  "newly  rich,"  "radical,"  "labor  leader,"  or  "bureau- 
crat," even  though  these  names  are  highly  generalized.  The  point  is  that 
such  generalized  statuses  and  roles  do  exist,  and  we  can  know  fairly  well 
what  to  expect  of  individuals  who  occupy  these  positions  even  though 
this  occupancy  is  all  we  may  actually  know  about  them. 

The  difficulties  enter  when  these  names  and  status-role  descriptions 
are  used  for  propagandistic  purposes.  When  used  for  such  purposes  the 
presumable  role  is  in  reality  caricatured  and  becomes  a  "stereotype."  But 
most  of  these  stereotypes,  even  though  a  given  individual  supposed  to 
belong  to  them  does  not  actually  do  so,  have  a  core  of  accurate  descrip- 
tion. The  use  of  the  word  "bureaucrat"  to  convey  a  derogatory  connota- 
tion certainly  does  injustice  to  the  large  number  of  people  who  work  in 
agencies  and  bureaus,  public  and  private.  Yet  there  is  enough  of  a  kernel 
of  accuracy  within  the  stereotype  so  that  it  can  be  viewed  as  designating 
an  important  status-role  situation  in  modern  society.  The  reason  the 
propagandistic  use  of  "bureaucrat"  can  often  be  so  effective  is  because 
there  is  some  truth  in  it;  in  other  words  it  is  true  to  life  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  arouse  feelings,  pro  or  con,  about  it. 

STATUS     AND     ROLE     IN     SOCIOLOGICAL    ANALYSIS 

Status  enters  importantly  into  sociological  analysis  when  the  soci- 
ologist wishes  to  describe  the  structure  of  a  society  or  group.  A  description 
of  the  available  status  positions  and  how  they  interrelate,  coupled  with 
diagrams  of  the  arrangement  of  groups,  will  constitute  a  total  picture  of 
the  social  structure  at  any  one  time. 

Similarly,  a  complete  description  of  the  roles  of  these  statuses — the 
prestige,  rights,  duties,  and  general  behavior  patterns  associated  with  the 
status — will  help  to  define  the  functions  of  status  or  the  dynamics  of 
that  society.  It  may  be  said  that  the  dominant  and  most  important  values 
in  the  culture  of  any  society  or  group  will  be  found  to  be  those  which  are 
part  of  the  prestige  roles  of  the  important  statuses. 

The  functions  of  the  various  status  positions  may  be  described  by 
specifying  the  way  in  which  the  occupation  of  any  given  status  or  cluster 
of  status  positions  determines  an  individual's  activities;  or  the  way  in 
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which  his  activities  within  the  status  help  to  determine  the  activities  of 
other  people.  Or  putting  it  differently,  what  chances  to  fulfill  and  realize 
goals  and  life-conditions  do  the  different  statuses  offer  the  individual  in  a 
society?  Are  his  chances  complete  and  large,  or  are  they  narrow  and 
constrained?  To  what  extent  are  his  life-chances  limited  by  the  activities 
of  persons  in  other  statuses  in  the  society? 

The  analysis  of  change  in  any  society  must  also  include  a  general 
description  of  the  shifts  in  availability  of  various  statuses,  the  changes  in 
their  roles,  the  movement  of  individuals  in  and  out  of  statuses,  and  other 
change-aspects  of  the  status-role  category. 

Finally,  an  analysis  of  regularity  in  this  society  would  concern  itself 
with  such  questions  as  the  following,  each  involving  status  and  role:  (1) 
What  are  the  predictable  expectations  of  behavior  which  derive  from  an 
individual's  occupying  a  given  status  at  any  one  time?  (2)  What  aspects 
of  role  behavior  within  various  status  positions  in  this  society  are  similar 
to  or  different  from  the  roles  of  similar  statuses  in  a  different  society? 
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SOCIAL   RELATIONSHIP  AND  INTERACTION 


in  this  chapter  we  should  like  to  consider  two  closely  related  concepts: 
"interaction"  and  "social  relationship."  1  The  relationship  between  these 
terms  can  best  be  expressed  by  stating  that  (1)  when  individuals  stand 
in  social  relationship  with  each  other  they  are  interacting  with  each  other; 
(2)  when  they  interact  with  each  other  they  may  be  said  to  be  standing  in 
social  relationship  to  each  other.  To  expand  this  we  may  say  that  a  re- 
lationship may  properly  be  called  a  social  relationship  when  individuals 
in  contact  with  each  other  mutually  modify  each  other's  behavior,  by 
communicating  to  each  other  their  intentions  and  their  meanings,  through 
the  use  of  meaningful  symbols,  such  as  in  human  language.  The  process 
by  which  this  exchange  and  modification  takes  place  is  called  "inter- 
action." 

Neither  of  the  terms,  relationship  or  interaction,  is  meaningful  with- 
out the  other,  just  as  neither  status  nor  role  is  meaningful  by  itself. 
Status  refers  to  position.  Role  refers  to  what  one  does  or  is  expected  to  do 
because  he  is  in  the  given  position.  So,  too,  a  social  relationship  consists 
of  a  number  of  individuals  in  statuses  who  are  at  a  given  moment  doing 
something  with  reference  to  each  other;  i.e.,  their  roles  are  interacting 
with  each  other,  causing  reciprocal  modifications  in  role  behavior. 

This  gives  additional  meaning  to  our  statement  in  a  previous  chapter 
where,  in  discussing  the  idea  of  regularity,  we  noted  that  humans  do  not 
behave  randomly  and  as  isolated  individuals,  but  rather  always  with 
reference  to  something.  The  "something"  consists  of  the  role  behavior  of 
other  individuals  actually  present  or  thought  of,  remembered,  or  present 
in  symbolic  form.  Thus  as  viewed  by  the  sociologist,  society  becomes  not 
just  a  patchwork  of  isolated  individuals  doing  as  they  wish,  but  rather  a 

1  The  standard  treatment  of  these  topics  is  to  be  found  in  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  Burgess, 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology. 
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complex  network  of  role-patterns  which  influence  each  other  and  undergo 
modification  as  a  result. 


SELECTIVITY     OF     INTERACTION 

It  is  never  "whole"  individuals  who  interact,  but  rather  selected 
aspects  of  their  role-patterns.  Interaction  takes  place  between  religious 
or  political  roles,  or  other  selected  facets  of  the  total  role-pattern  of  one 
person,  with  the  religious  or  political  role,  or  other  selected  facets  of  the 
total  role-pattern  of  others.  To  be  sure  the  person  is  the  enacter  of  the 
role.  But  an  individual's  total  role-pattern  is  never  involved  at  any  one 
moment  of  interaction.  At  any  given  moment  a  person's  ideas  about 
clothes,  women,  food,  politics,  and  so  on,  may  be  thoroughly  irrelevant 
to  the  situation  in  which  he  is  interacting.  But  whenever  individuals  come 
into  contact  with  each  other  and,  through  the  exchange  of  meaningful 
symbols,  mutually  modify  each  other's  behavior,  they  may  be  said  to 
stand  in  social  relationship  with  each  other  and  to  be  interacting  with 
each  other. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  contact  between  humans  has  some  effect  on  the 
individuals  in  contact.  For  instance,  the  touch-and-go  relationships  be- 
tween people  on  a  fairly  empty  street  car,  though  relatively  devoid  of  any 
influence  of  any  one  person's  behavior  upon  the  other,  nevertheless  pro- 
duce some  slight  even  though  perhaps  unnoticeable  and  unlasting  modi- 
fications. Yet  for  all  intents  and  purposes  we  may  ignore  this  situation  as 
being  virtually  devoid  of  effects  and  hence  one  in  which  interaction  is 
virtually  absent.  For  practical  scientific  purposes  we  really  have  to  be 
able  to  identify  meaningful  exchange  of  communication  and  mutual 
modification  of  behavior  before  the  situation  may  be  assessed  as  one  of 
social  relationship  and  the  process  identified  as  one  of  interaction.2 


HUMAN     AND     SUBHUMAN     INTERACTION 

All  organisms — even  plants  and  one-celled  animals — exhibit  some 
form  of  behavior  which  can  be  viewed  as  reciprocal  and  interactive.  As 
one  ascends  the  evolutionary  tree  of  living  organisms  behavior  becomes 
more  similar  to  the  human  variety.  When  the  lower  mammals  are  reached 

2  See  the  classification  of  interactional  aspects  into  (1)  prerequisites,  (2)  media,  (3)  ele- 
ments, and  (4)  modes,  in  Robert  J.  Sutherland  and  Julian  L.  Woodward,  Introductory 
Sociology,  pp.  623-4  et  seq. 
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one  is  within  a  class  of  animals  who  exhibit  definite  and  close  behavior 
similarities  to  man.  The  behavior  of  dogs,  monkeys,  and  cats  for  example 
bears  detailed  resemblances  to  human  behavior.  And  since  these  animals 
also  live  in  groups  it  is  possible  to  find  somewhat  complex  patterns  of 
interaction  among  them. 

But  there  are  significant  differences  between  subhuman  and  human 
interaction.  First  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  the  behavior  of  a  human 
continues  to  become  ever  more  complex  throughout  his  life  because  he 
continues  to  learn  new  things.  Other  animals,  however,  reach  a  point  in 
their  life-span  when  it  is  apparently  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  learn 
more  complex  patterns  of  behavior.  Moreover,  the  degree  of  complexity 
of  behavior  they  have  managed  by  this  time  is  considerably  less  than 
what  has  been  achieved  by  a  human  at  a  comparable  point.  In  addition 
human  thinking  and  learning  behavior  is  characterized  by  the  ability  to 
symbolize,  i.e.,  to  have  conceptions  and  ideas  about  things.  Among  sub- 
human animals  however  one  finds  only  responses  toward  things,  primitive 
emotions,  and  the  conditioned  response  type  of  learning.  In  the  great 
apes,  especially  the  chimpanzees,  scientists  have  found  a  few  vague  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  complexity  and  symbol-function  of  human  behavior, 
but  no  more  than  a  foreshadowing. 

If  two  dogs  get  into  the  "interaction"  of  a  fight  the  aggressive  be- 
havior can  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  simple,  hostile  emotional 
patterns.  But  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  say  that  the  dogs  have  "rea- 
sons" for  fighting.  The  dogs  are  largely  responding  to  each  other's  hostile 
stimuli  in  the  simple  ways  they  have  been  conditioned  to  respond. 

In  a  fight  between  two  men  the  basic  emotional  hostility  is  also 
probably  present.  But  in  addition — and  much  more  importantly  for  our 
purposes — there  will  always  be  found  reasons  for  fighting.  The  fight  has  a 
meaning  or  many  meanings,  and  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  a  series  of 
simple  conditioned  responses  to  hostile  stimuli.  The  men  are  clearly 
fighting  about — not  merely  over — something. 

The  point  is  that  human  interaction  is  much  more  complex  than  the 
interaction  of  other  animals.  The  meanings,  reasons,  and  consequences 
of  the  interaction  operates  on  many  "levels"  instead  of  the  simple  ones 
of  bare  emotions  and  conditioned  responses.  A  novel,  for  example,  may  be 
good  precisely  because  in  its  recording  of  human  interaction  it  manages 
to  suggest,  imply,  or  show  the  many  levels  of  meanings  of  any  given 
pattern  of  interaction.  Even  more  familiar  is  the  technique  of  "understate- 
ment" in  popular -humor.  In  other  words  the  interaction  which  the  joke 
describes  is  not  only  what  it  seems  to  be  on  the  surface,  but  means  some- 
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thing  else  as  well.  Nothing  quite  so  complex  can  be  found  in  the  inter- 
action of  nonhuman  animals. 

THE     MEDIUM     OF     HUMAN     INTERACTION 

Human  interaction  can  then  be  described  as  the  interaction  between 
the  roles  of  various  persons  occupying  various  statuses.  We  have  seen  how 
individuals  occupy  many  statuses  at  any  one  time  in  their  lives  and  how 
their  statuses  and  roles  change  throughout  their  lives.  We  play  different 
roles  with  others — i.e.,  our  relationships  and  our  kind  of  interaction  with 
them  differ — we  are  father  to  one,  employee  to  another,  teacher  to  still 
another,  and  so  on.  One  American  social  psychologist 3  has  suggested  that 
human  interaction  is  distinguished  from  nonhuman  interaction  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  the  persons  concerned  have  an  awareness  of  each 
other's  role;  they  are  able  to  "take  the  role  of  the  other,"  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  the  other  and  see  the  situation  as  the  other  sees 
it.  This  is  the  nature  of  "understanding"  on  one  level.  It  is  the  ability  as 
it  were  to  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  and  motives  of  another. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  "the  exchange  of  meaningful  communi- 
cation." Two  women  eyeing  each  other's  hats  and  coats  may  never  say  a 
word,  but  may  exchange  a  wealth  of  opinion  with  each  other,  and  form 
definite  ideas  about  each  other  as  a  result  of  a  simple,  momentary  meeting 
on  the  street.  They  meet  briefly  in  passing,  look  each  other  up  and  down, 
form  estimates  of  each  other's  social  worth  and  prestige,  let  each  know 
what  the  other  is  thinking,  and  pass  on,  having  in  a  brief  moment  actively 
engaged  in  interaction  and  thus  mutually  modified  each  other's  behavior. 
The  husbands  may  "feel"  this  modification  that  night  when  each  woman 
goes  home  and  talks  about  the  "adorable  hat  I  saw  some  woman  wearing, 
and  I  simply  must  have  one  like  it,  etc.,  etc."  Or  the  more  shabbily 
dressed  woman  may  feel  the  scorn  of  the  well-dressed  one,  and  suffer 
effects  to  her  sense  of  her  own  worth  as  a  result.  The  important  thing  is 
that  there  has  been  an  exchange  of  communication  which  has  produced 
results  in  the  way  of  modification  of  behavior.  Symbolic  communication 
is  thus  the  medium  of  human  interaction. 

RULES  AND  ROLES  IN  INTERACTION 

In  most  instances  interaction  between  individuals  and  groups  occurs 

within  the  limits  of  a  range  of  specified  rules.  Thus  when  you  enter  a 

classroom  there  are  specific  patterned  rules  of  behavior.  Role-patterns  or 

role  expectations  is  another  way  of  expressing  this.  These  govern  the 

3  See  G.  H.  Mead,  Mind,  Self  and  Society,  for  a  discussion  of  role-playing. 
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contact  between  you,  your  fellow  students,  and  the  instructor.  The  rules 
are  not  overly  rigid,  however,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  equally  permissible  for 
you  to  be  silent  the  entire  hour,  or  to  be  somewhat  talkative  and  argu- 
mentative. But  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it  is  considered  improper 
to  go.  Every  student  who  has  monopolized  classroom  discussion,  or  has 
seen  others  do  it,  knows  the  consequences  in  terms  of  the  opinions  and 
attitudes  of  his  fellow  students  and  the  instructor. 

Moreover  rules  do  not  exist  for  all  possible  situations.  Suppose  a 
student  should  decide  to  play  a  harmonica  in  class.  Some  ingenuity  might 
be  required  to  deal  with  the  situation  since  the  existing  rules  do  not  in- 
clude provisions  for  such  extreme  departure  from  the  "normal"  routine. 
Given  the  recurrence  of  such  departures,  however,  and  the  recurrence  of 
experimentation  by  the  instructor  with  techniques  for  handling  them, 
certain  expectations  are  set  up  in  the  common  understanding-patterns 
of  the  class,  so  that  the  students  will  know  what  to  expect  from  the  teacher 
in  the  event  of  future  extreme  departures.  But  even  in  the  experimenta- 
tion by  the  instructor  with  techniques  for  dealing  with  such  deviations 
he  is  limited  by  other  general  rules  of  interaction  which  forbid  the  use  of 
physical  violence,  and  which  generally  caution  him  to  adopt  procedures 
which  will  enable  him  to  maintain  the  power  and  the  prestige  vested  in 
his  status  as  instructor.  An  instructor  who  responded  with  tears  or  vio- 
lence to  an  unexpected  deviation  by  a  student  would  probably  suffer  con- 
siderable loss  of  prestige. 

We  come  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  role  expectations,  through 
constant  exposure  to  them  in  various  situations  of  social  relationship.  In 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  we  are  exposed  to  relationship 
situations  which  in  some  measure  prepare  us  for  our  college  behavior. 
Our  acceptance  of  "age"  and  "position"  as  sources  of  authority — this 
mainly  from  relationship  experiences  in  the  family — also  prepares  us.  To 
the  extent  that  our  earlier  relationships  teach  us  rules  which  also  apply 
in  later  situations,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  these  later 
situations.  But  where  these  later  situations  of  relationship  call  for  be- 
havior for  which  we  are  unprepared,  this  discontinuity  in  our  training 
often  is  the  source  of  much  mental  anxiety  and  awkwardness  while  we 
are  learning  to  adjust. 

TYPES     OF     INTERACTION     AND     RELATIONSHIP 

Sociology  texts  and  sociological  theory  devote  considerable  attention 
to  the  mechanisms  of  interaction.  These  mechanisms — competition,  co- 
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operation,  conflict,  accommodation,  assimilation,  and  others — can  be 
thought  of  as  special  types  of  interaction  between  people  in  relationship. 
They  represent  the  ways  in  which  the  rules  of  the  game  of  social  relation- 
ship are  worked  out  in  human  society.  Just  as  in  a  football  game,  where 
the  rules  provide  for  certain  definite  ways  of  treating  your  opponents  and 
your  teammates,  so  each  society  sets  rules  about  the  ways  in  which  one 
should  treat  his  relationship  partners.  Some  societies  call  for  a  high  degree 
of  co-operation,  others  for  competition,  but  all  societies  require  some  of 
both.  Some  reject  open  conflict  as  highly  asocial  while  others  standardize 
conflict  and  hostility  as  the  accepted  ways  of  behaving  when  in  inter- 
action. 

No  society  confines  itself  to  only  one  way  of  behaving.  All  societies 
have  different  rules  for  different  parts  of  the  total  game  of  social  relation- 
ship and  interaction.  While  it  is  permissible  in  our  society  to  be  highly 
competitive  in  sports,  being  highly  competitive  with  one's  parents  is 
frowned  upon.  The  kind  of  obedient  loyalty  which  is  expected  from  chil- 
dren would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  prize-fight  ring.  The  kind  of 
domesticated  servility  which  is  traditionally  expected  in  classrooms 
would  cause  adverse  comment  if  it  were  continued  in  a  dance  or  party 
situation.  The  subtle  and  highly  personalized  mechanisms  of  interaction 
carried  on  in  intimate  private  relationship  between  husband  and  wife 
would  be  highly  inappropriate  for  their  interaction  in  public.  The  phrase 
"Don't  wash  your  dirty  linen  in  public"  adequately  conveys  the  notion 
that  society  standardizes  the  kind  of  interactions  which  are  considered 
proper  for  given  situations  of  relationship.4 

Competition  and  Co-operation 

Perhaps  no  single  dispute  about  the  relationships  among  humans  has 
had  so  much  ink  and  paper  devoted  to  it  as  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
better  for  men  to  compete  or  co-operate  with  each  other.  Phrased  in  this 
way  the  usual  discussion  involves  an  endless  restatement  of  previously 
conceived  biases  and  prejudices,  with  little  or  no  clarification.  On  the 
national-political  level,  the  dispute  takes  on  the  form  of  the  struggle 
between  the  ideology  of  "individual  initiative"  and  "free  enterprise"  as 
against  the  ideologies  of  "co-operative  labor"  and  "common  ownership." 
The  present  status  of  that  conflict  in  world  affairs  represents  in  some 

4  This  can  be  seen  as  another  way  of  talking  about  status  and  role.  Relationships  consist 
of  the  interaction  between  the  roles  of  individuals  in  various  statuses.  What  we  are  doing 
here  is  to  take  the  unit  terms,  status  and  role,  and  generalize  about  them  in  terms  of  relation- 
ship and  interaction. 
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measure  the  clarity  of  thinking  on  each  side,  and  the  willingness  of 
partisans  on  each  side  to  submit  to  rational  inquiry  and  exchange.  It  is 
perhaps  worthwhile  therefore  to  allow  some  space  in  a  book  devoted  to 
clarification  of  social  relationships  to  the  problem.5 

Human  groups  as  such  represent  at  bottom  co-operative  enterprises 
between  large  numbers  of  people.  The  justification  for  saying  this  derives 
in  part  from  the  standard  definition  of  co-operation  which  identifies  it  as 
the  process  whereby  individuals  work  with  each  other  for  the  common 
achievement  of  commonly  desired  goals  which  are  then  commonly  shared. 
Every  society  is  held  together  and  endures  partly  by  reason  of  a  division 
of  labor,  whereby  the  tasks  necessary  to  the  survival  of  the  society  are 
divided  among  the  members  and  performed  by  them.  The  co-operatively 
achieved  result  of  survival  and  continuity  is  distributed,  even  though 
unequally,  to  all  the  participating  members. 

Most  of  us  co-operate  by  accepting  the  rules  which  are  laid  down  by 
the  social  group  and  living  within  them.  These  rules  implicitly  recognize 
to  some  degree  the  common  rights  of  all  to  the  product  of  the  common 
work  of  all — namely,  survival  and  continuity.  By  definition  any  society 
is  an  ongoing  organization  of  individuals  in  relationship  with  each  other. 
To  continue  to  be  ongoing  its  relationships  must  be  structured  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  possible  for  those  who  respect  the  rules  to  survive  and  to 
continue.  Where  this  is  not  made  possible  the  continued  existence  of  the 
society  is  threatened.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  human  society 
itself  is  a  co-operative  venture. 

Yet  it  would  be  less  than  just  not  to  recognize  that  this  basic  co- 
operative aspect  of  human  social  life  is  overlaid  with  situations  where 
there  is  continuous  competition  among  the  members  for  shares  in  the 
relatively  scarce  goods  of  their  societies.  Though  capital,  management, 
and  labor  work  together  in  the  same  industrial  order,  they  are  continu- 
ously in  competition  with  each  other,  and  both  of  them  with  the  "public" 
(however  identified),  for  larger  shares  of  the  rewards  of  the  industrial 
order.  As  presently  constituted,  under  capitalist  economic  arrangements, 
capital,  management,  and  labor  presumably  work  together  to  produce  the 
results  of  the  industrial  order.  Capital  invests,  management  directs,  and 
labor  works  in  this  co-operative  arrangement.  The  competition  among 
the  three  concerns  the  division  of  the  rewards  which  accrue.  And  it  is  on 
this  level  that  the  ideological  disputes  tend  to  focus. 

The  arguments  on  either  side  are  so  familiar  that  it  would  scarcely 

6  For  an  earlier  summary  of  various  research  findings  see  M.  A.  May  and  L.  W.  Doob, 

Competition  and  Cooperation. 
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do  to  repeat  them  here.  As  traditionally  phrased  they  are  unanswerable 
by  the  sociologist  or  any  other  social  scientist,  for  they  usually  are  stated 
in  terms  of  the  "morals"  involved,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  more  "just"  that 
men  should  compete  or  co-operate,  and  what  is  a  "just"  share  of  the 
rewards  either  way.  On  some  other  levels,  however,  the  social  scientist 
does  have  some  relevant  things  to  say  about  co-operation  and  competition. 
The  following  represent  some  of  the  more  general  observations  which 
social  scientists  would  generally  support: 

1)  Neither  co-operation  nor  competition  is  intrinsically  more  "nat- 
ural" as  a  mode  of  interaction  among  humans.  Men  can  be  taught  to 
function  and  to  achieve  satisfactions  equally  in  a  competitive  or  co- 
operative situation.  Only  in  the  sense  that  at  bottom  society  is  itself  a 
co-operative  venture,  and  therefore  human  nature  is  social  nature,  can 
it  be  said  that  co-operation  is  more  naturally  human  than  competition. 
But  this  needs  to  be  qualified  by  recognizing  that  through  the  entire 
human  species,  and  between  the  human  species  and  other  species,  there 
is  an  implicit  competition  for  survival  and  for  a  share  in  scarce  goods. 
Human  society  represents  the  way  in  which  the  human  animal  organizes 
his  relationships  with  his  fellow  man,  co-operating  at  bottom  in  this  ven- 
ture but  in  the  very  process  making  it  necessary  for  each  to  compete  in 
some  part  with  everyone  else. 

2)  The  economies  of  all  human  societies,  and  the  total  societies  them- 
selves, are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  situations  where  both  com- 
petition and  co-operation  are  called  for.  The  competition  need  not  be  for 
actual  material  goods.  It  may  be  for  privilege,  prestige,  or  power,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  any  the  less  intense.  Rivalries  between 
children  in  the  same  family  for  the  affection  of  their  parents,  and  between 
the  parents  for  the  affection  of  their  children,  are  relatively  universal 
phenomena  in  the  human  species.  Any  going  economy  is  sustained  by  a 
division  of  labor  which  represents  a  form  of  co-operation  among  all  in- 
volved, but  which  at  the  same  time  provides  the  basis  and  the  framework 
within  which  competition  for  scarce  goods  goes  on.  There  is  no  society 
that  does  not  standardize  some  kind  of  scarce  goods — whether  material  or 
spiritual — as  desirable  and  hence  promotes  competition  for  it. 

3)  Since  most  situations  of  social  relationship  involve  both  competi- 
tion and  co-operation  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  proper  to  speak  of 
situations  which  are  more  co-operative  than  competitive,  or  vice  versa. 
A  good  example  is  the  procedure  followed  in  many  American  schools 
where  the  children  are  set  in  competition  with  each  other  to  see  who  can 
do  the  most  for  the  class  or  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  is  reported  that  in 
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the  earlier  days  of  the  Soviet  Union  there  was  wholesale  competition  of 
an  intense  sort  to  see  who  could  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  service 
to  the  entire  group.  Our  own  efforts  during  the  war — when  plants  and 
cities  and  states  competed  against  each  other  for  the  prestige  accruing  to 
those  who  produced  most  for  the  nation — is  another  example  in  point. 
Still  another  example  is  the  annual  award  given  to  some  movie  stars  by 
newsmen  and  photographers  for  "the  most  co-operative  star."  In  these 
cases  there  is  decided  competition  for  the  reputation  of  "most  co-oper- 
ative." 

4)  The  assumptions  of  "perfect  competition"  and  "perfect  co-oper- 
ation" are  both  equally  fictitious.  They  represent  "ideal  types"  or  im- 
agined kinds  of  situations  under  which  certain  imagined  results  might 
accrue,  but  they  never  occur  in  human  society.  The  former  implies  per- 
fectly equal  access  to  markets  or  to  goals,  which  in  fact  never  occurs;  and 
the  latter  implies  perfectly  equal  contributions  by  all  co-operators  which 
again  is  not  found  in  any  human  situation. 

5)  Very  little  is  known — so  far  as  accurate  knowledge  is  concerned — 
about  the  relative  efficiency  of  competition  or  co-operation  as  the  modes 
of  interaction.  Most  of  our  observations  derive  from  studies  of  other 
societies  where  by  contrast  with  our  own  certain  basic  life  situations  are 
largely  co-operative  rather  than  competitive.  And  there  have  been  some 
few  experimental  studies  in  children's  groups  with  regard  to  the  successful 
achievement  of  results  and  the  effects  on  the  personalities  of  participants. 
But  aside  from  these  limited  observations  most  of  what  we  accurately 
know  concerns  the  detrimental  effects  upon  human  personality  of  un- 
restricted and  unequal  competition  among  humans.  It  simply  is  not 
true,  as  we  now  know,  that  all  humans  are  born  equal,  nor  that  all  humans 
start  out  life  with  the  same  chances.  Every  human  is  born  into  a  struc- 
tured body  of  social  relationships,  where  the  positions  or  statuses  he 
acquires  at  birth,  and  those  he  later  achieves,  represent  in  part  the  con- 
tribution of  unequal  chances  and  unequal  forces.  Certainly  the  competi- 
tion for  a  sound  education  at  a  university  is  not  equal  as  between  the  son 
of  a  day-laborer  and  the  son  of  a  banker.  Nor  is  the  competition  for  any 
of  the  American  life-goals  equal  as  between  Whites  and  Negroes.  Every- 
one starts  life  with  certain  advantages  and  handicaps  which  differ  in 
degree  and  kind  from  those  which  characterize  other  members  of  the 
society.  In  such  a  situation  of  unequal  beginnings,  competition,  if  un- 
restricted, is  by  no  means  equal,  and  produces  the  expectable  results  in 
terms  of  hostility,  frustration,  aggression,  tension,  and  other  components 
of  social  and  personal  problems. 
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6)  From  the  above  stated  observations,  it  would  appear  to  make 
little  sense  to  be  "in  favor  of"  co-operation  as  against  competition,  or 
vice  versa.  What  we  need  to  know  are  the  results  of  the  kinds  of  situations 
where,  given  scarce  goods,  competition  or  co-operation  is  promoted.  And 
we  need  to  be  able  to  understand  what  happens  to  humans  individually 
and  to  societies  collectively  in  both  processes.  Modern  industrial  society 
tends  to  operate  on  a  program  of  deliberate  scarcity  of  desired  goods. 
Within  such  a  framework  where  competition  can  and  does  become  se- 
verely unequal  and  intense,  unless  restricted  and  controlled,  it  is  certainly 
important  for  us  to  understand  the  possibility  of  results  from  alternative 
arrangements  as  against  those  now  accruing  to  us. 

To  summarize:  Competition  and  co-operation  both  characterize  hu- 
man relationships  in  all  human  societies.  They  occur  as  kinds  of  inter- 
action on  all  levels — between  individuals,  groups,  institutional  personnel, 
and  whole  societies.  They  operate  both  consciously  and  unconsciously. 
They  are  explicitly  labeled  as  such  in  some  situations  and  only  implicitly 
recognized  in  others.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  goals  for  which  people 
can  and  do  compete  or  co-operate,  and  a  wide  variety  of  techniques  for 
co-operating  or  competing.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  comparative 
efficiency  and  effects  of  one  as  against  the  other,  except  for  the  demon- 
strable results  of  unlimited  and  unequal  competition  in  societies  based  on 
planned  scarcity  of  desirable  goods. 

Other  Types  of  Interaction 

Generally  speaking,  all  interaction  between  humans  can  be  seen  as 
operating  in  two  directions  or  toward  two  poles.  The  one  pole  is  complete 
amalgamation  of  the  individuals  involved,  and  the  other  is  complete 
separation  of  the  participants  with  possible  elimination  of  some  of  those 
involved.  In  formal  sociological  terminology  tendencies  in  the  former 
direction  are  referred  to  as  "associative"  and  in  the  latter  "dissociative." 
Any  relationship  where  the  interaction  tends  to  produce  greater  mutual 
identification  and  adjustment  is  labeled  an  associative  process;  and  any 
relationship  where  the  interaction  tends  to  produce  separation  and  hos- 
tility, and  possibly  conflict  and  destruction,  is  termed  a  dissociative 
process.6  In  between  the  end  points  of  these  two  tendencies  lie  different 
degrees  of  association  and  dissociation,  produced  by  such  types  of  inter- 
action as  adjustment,  accord,  accommodation,  and  assimilation  on  the 
one  hand  and  conflict,  ostracism,  exile,  and  alienation  on  the  other.  This 
6  See  Wiese-Becker,  Systematic  Sociology,  for  an  important  treatment  of  this  matter. 
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is  simply  one  convenient  mode  of  describing  situations  of  relationship 
which  has  been  followed  traditionally  in  the  sociological  literature. 

However,  it  is  perhaps  not  nearly  so  important  to  label  the  various 
degrees  to  association  and  dissociation  as  it  is  to  have  an  understanding 
of  the  types  of  situations  of  relationship  which  are  generally  associative 
or  dissociative  in  their  functions.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  good  or 
bad  about  association  or  dissociation.  The  given  end  in  question  must  be 
known.  For  instance,  where  two  individuals  find  it  impossible  to  live 
peacefully  together  in  marriage,  it  is  perhaps  better  for  them  and  for  so- 
ciety, from  one  point  of  view,  if  they  dissociate  one  from  the  other  and 
form  new  associations  with  different  individuals.  One  American  sociologist 
has  suggested  that  there  is  as  much  need  for  education  for  divorce  as  for 
marriage.7  What  he  suggests  is  that  humans  should  be  educated  so  that 
they  will  know  when  to  call  a  halt  to  relationships  which  are  personally 
and  socially  destructive,  how  to  adjust  to  the  period  of  aloneness,  as  well 
as  when  to  initiate  and  how  to  cultivate  relationships  which  may  be  per- 
sonally and  socially  constructive. 

7  William  J.  Goode,  "Education  for  Divorce,"  pp.  35-6. 
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the  term  "differentiation"  as  used  in  sociology  refers  to  the  process 
whereby,  as  a  result  of  the  interaction  between  the  roles  of  individuals  in 
various  status  positions  which  are  in  social  relationship  with  each  other, 
there  is  a  sorting  out  of  the  individuals  into  various  statuses.  The  words 
"sorting  out"  are  the  key  to  the  definition  of  differentiation.  Individuals 
interact  and  as  a  result  they  are  sorted  out  or  differentiated  into  various 
positions  or  statuses  in  their  social  orders. 

Since  interaction  is  always  taking  place  in  society,  differentiation  is 
also  therefore  always  taking  place.  This  does  not  mean  that  out  of  every 
interaction  situation  new  statuses  are  created.  For  the  continuous  inter- 
action among  individuals  within  a  given  pattern  of  influence  and  rules 
operates  most  often  to  keep  those  individuals  in  their  same  statuses.  The 
concept  of  "dynamic  equilibrium"  is  important  here.  It  refers  to  the  fact 
that  while  there  is  always  "process"  or  "action"  going  on  the  general 
outcome  of  the  action  tends  to  be  the  same  from  any  one  movement  to 
the  next.  The  clerical  and  supervisory  staff  members  in  an  office  for  in- 
stance are  continuously  in  interaction,  yet  this  interaction  serves  to 
differentiate  each  of  them  at  any  given  moment  back  into  his  same 
statuses. 

But  differentiation  also  can  and  does  result  in  the  change  or  modifi- 
cation of  statuses  as  well.1  For  individuals  move  into  different  statuses 
as  the  cumulative  result  of  their  interaction  with  others.  Interaction 
cumulates  effects,  in  the  form  of  minute  or  large  modifications  of  behavior, 
which  finally  result  in  observable  changes  in  the  status  structure  of  a  group 
or  society.  Differentiation  thus  refers  to  the  results  at  any  given  moment 
of  the  ongoing  process  of  interaction,  whether  these  results  maintain  or 
change  a  particular  situation. 

1  For  the  most  complete  textbook  discussion  see  C.  C.  North,  Social  Differentiation. 
Cf.  also  Chapter  XXVIII,  et  seq.  in  Kimball  Young,  Sociology 
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To  return  to  our  example  of  an  office,  clerks,  stenographers,  junior 
and  senior  executives  interact  continuously  in  their  daily  work,  and 
statuses  tend  to  remain  the  same  from  any  one  day  to  the  next.  But  all 
this  time  impressions  are  accumulating,  friendships  and  hostilities  are 
being  created,  and  these  become  cumulatively  reinforced  or  disappear  as 
interaction  continues.  Some  individuals  begin  to  emerge  as  more  fit  for 
certain  positions  than  others.  Some  emerge  as  unfit  for  any  position. 
Some  only  continuously  verify  their  fitness  for  their  given  status.  Sooner 
or  later  this  fitness  and  unfitness,  these  impressions  and  friendships  take 
concrete  shape  in  the  form  of  promotions,  firings,  and  demotions.  In  short, 
the  interaction  within  the  office  has  resulted  in  the  sorting  out  or  differ- 
entiation into  new  statuses. 

The  progression  through  college  is  another  example  in  point.  There 
is  continuous  interaction  between  students  and  teachers,  between  indi- 
vidual students,  and  between  all  of  them  collectively  considered  and  the 
requirements  for  promotion  into  new  classes.  The  result  of  this  interaction 
at  any  one  moment  during  the  semester  is  the  maintenance  of  class  order 
and  relationships.  But  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  each  academic 
year  there  is  status  change  with  some  individuals  moving  into  an  upper 
class  status,  some  staying  in  the  same  status,  and  some  flunking  out  of 
school  altogether.  Similarly  teachers  acquire  new  reputations  or  their  old 
reputations  are  reinforced,  and  the  reputations  of  courses  themselves  are 
altered  or  renewed  in  the  same  way.  This  interaction  continues  to  take 
place,  with  the  freshmen  statuses  now  occupied  by  new  individuals,  and 
similarly  for  all  the  upper  classes.  Interaction  between  those  who  were 
formerly  freshmen  now  goes  on  between  them  as  sophomores  and  between 
them  collectively  considered  and  new  courses,  new  teachers,  and  new 
requirements.  At  the  end  of  the  academic  semester  or  year  the  sorting 
out  takes  place  again. 

Many  changes  in  status  relationships  appear  to  be  "sudden"  in  the 
sense  that  the  cumulation  of  effects  leading  up  to  the  changes  has  been 
imperceptible  from  any  one  moment  of  interaction  and  differentiation  to 
the  next.  On  the  other  hand  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  process  of 
cumulation  of  effects  in  such  terms  as  "He  is  building  up  to  an  awful 
let-down,"  or  "He  will  get  his  due  soon,"  or  "He's  really  making  it  tough 
for  himself  around  here."  All  these  phrases  refer  to  the  cumulation  of 
effects,  any  one  of  which  is  by  itself  not  sufficient  to  produce  an  ob- 
servable change,  but  the  cumulation  of  all  of  which  will  at  a  given  time 
in  the  future  necessarily  produce  a  change.  To  describe  the  last  per- 
ceptible influence  at  the  end  of  the  cumulation  of  effects,  and  just  prior 
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to  the  change  in  status,  we  popularly  use  the  term  "the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back." 

DIFFERENTIATION     AND     LIFE-CHANCES 

We  have  noted  that  when  individuals  are  sorted  out  into  status 
positions  they  acquire  specific  roles  which  are  attached  to  the  statuses. 
In  addition  they  acquire  sets  of  "life-chances."  For  instance,  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  between  the  chances  of  Negroes  and  Whites  in 
American  society  for  securing  an  advanced  education,  acquiring  economic 
security,  obtaining  a  white-collar  job,  securing  political  offices,  and  so  on. 
The  difference  comes  partially  as  a  result  of  the  view  which  society  takes 
toward  the  status  of  Negro  as  against  that  of  White.  The  Negro  child 
starts  out  with  a  handicap  of  derogatory  attitudes  directed  toward  him 
because  of  his  Negroness  and  some  of  its  supposed  implications.  He  inher- 
its a  pattern  of  social  dislike,  devaluation,  and  depreciation.  As  a  result 
his  chances,  his  life-chances,  are  materially  different  from  those  of  a  com- 
parable White  child. 

To  be  differentiated  into  a  given  status  brings  with  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  only  a  defined  body  of  rules  and  regulations,  rank  and  prestige, 
but  a  set  of  life-chances  as  well.  When  these  chances  affect  one's  economic 
opportunities — as  they  do  more  often  than  not — they  subsequently  affect 
the  derivative  chances  for  healthy  survival,  education,  prestige,  success, 
adequate  housing,  and  clothing,  to  cite  only  a  few.  Thus  the  process  of 
differentiation  puts  an  individual  into  a  position  or  positions  which  im- 
portantly condition  what  he  will  do,  what  people  think  of  him,  and  what 
and  how  much  he  will  get  out  of  fife. 

FACTORS     INVOLVED     IN     DIFFERENTIATION 

It  is  difficult  to  state  beforehand  what  factors  will  condition  the 
status-achievement  of  an  individual  who  is  being  sorted  out  in  the  dif- 
ferentiation process.  We  possess  rather  idealized  and  unreal  descriptions 
of  what  it  takes  to  "succeed"  in  the  world  of  competitive  interaction. 
We  have  homilies  galore  about  the  kind  of  character  and  enterprise 
necessary  to  achieve  success.  But  these  scarcely  describe  the  real  situ- 
ations of  competitive  interaction  and  the  factors  which  determine  the 
outcome.  We  know  that  sex  and  age  differences  are  used  by  all  societies 
as  criteria  for  differentiation.  Health,  too,  is  rather  universally  taken  into 
account.  In  some  areas  intellectual  capacity  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
basic  criteria;  in  others  skill  in  manipulating  the  supernatural,  skill  in 
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flattery  and  graceful  deference,  previous  wealth  and  reputation,  prestige 
of  parents,  skin  color,  height,  weight,  the  ability  to  talk  fast,  moving 
slowly — these  are  but  a  small  sample  of  the  possible  factors  which  enter 
in  different  situations  of  competitive  interaction  to  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  differentiation  process.2 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  satisfactorily  about  criteria  for  success  in 
status-competition.  Different  goals  demand  different  qualifications.  For 
instance,  note  the  different  qualifications  required  for  success  in  business 
as  opposed  to  success  in  teaching,  or  those  required  to  qualify  for  the 
position  of  an  army  general  as  against  those  for  a  president  of  a  bank, 
or  those  of  a  "good  child"  as  against  a  "good  parent."  In  short,  the  situ- 
ations of  interaction  and  the  available  statuses  in  a  heterogeneous  society 
such  as  ours,  and  to  a  lesser  yet  important  extent  in  more  homoge- 
neous societies,  are  so  numerous  and  diversified  that  no  single  set  of 
criteria  would  fit  all  cases. 

The  chances  of  a  person  or  a  group  in  the  competition  for  status  are 
a  function  of  (1)  its  resources,  (2)  the  demands  or  requirements  of  the 
status  and  situation,  and  (3)  the  resources  of  the  competing  individuals 
or  groups.  The  differentiation  results  out  of  the  interaction  among  these 
three  elements.  This  generalization  is  of  some  value  for  it  cautions  us  not 
to  judge  or  assess  the  reasons  for  success  or  failure  solely  in  terms  of  the 
strength  of  a  competitor's  resources;  or  solely  in  terms  of  the  weakness  of 
the  competition;  or  solely  in  terms  of  the  situation  or  status  itself. 
Rather  must  we  consider  the  outcome  as  a  result  of  the  interaction  among 
the  resources  of  the  various  competitors  and  the  demands  of  the  position 
to  be  occupied. 

The  resources  which  an  individual  or  group  brings  into  his  or  its 
relationships  and  interactions  are  a  function  of  the  life-chances  which 
accrue  to  the  given  statuses  he  or  it  occupies  or  has  occupied.  For  instance 
in  the  competition  in  college  for  success  in  passing  a  course,  where  the 
class  is  graded  "on  a  curve,"  individuals  come  into  the  class  differently 
equipped  by  reason  of  their  backgrounds  and  their  present  situations. 
They  have  had  different  kinds  of  training,  different  opportunities  to 
secure  adequate  preparation;  their  life  situations  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
petition differ  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  they  can  devote  to 
study,  the  intensity  of  their  motivation,  their  personality  difficulties  or 
advantages,  and  so  on.  All  these  resources  are  the  result  of  the  life  his- 
tories of  the  individuals  in  the  different  social  contexts  in  which  they 

2  See  Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  for  an  excellent  description  of  the  variations 
in  three  primitive  societies. 
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have  developed.  Thus  from  the  moment  you  are  born  your  statuses  set 
up  different  life-chances  which  accumulate  and  have  their  effects  through- 
out your  life. 

It  is  a  clearly  established  fact  for  example  that  a  child's  chances  of 
surviving  to  the  age  of  one  differ  in  accordance  with  the  socio-economic 
group  or  class  into  which  he  is  born.  His  chances  of  acquiring  membership 
in  that  category  which  may  be  defined  as  "those  who  value  private 
property"  differ  again  with  the  economic  class  into  which  he  is  born,  for 
children  born  to  poor,  slum-dwelling  parents  in  some  measure  show  a 
different  attitude  toward  property  than  those  born  to  well-to-do  parents. 

From  the  moment  of  birth  an  individual  is  subject  to  the  impact  of 
the  differentiating  process,  and  each  status  he  acquires  through  that 
process  itself  becomes  a  force  contributing  to  his  further  differentiation. 
In  some  measure  we  can  predict  the  probable  life  course  of  the  majority 
of  individuals  born  into  stable  societies  of  which  nonliterate  folk  societies 
are  prime  examples.  This  is  possible  because  the  available  status  positions 
are  relatively  fixed  and  small  in  number,  and  the  processes  of  differen- 
tiation relatively  uniform  upon  all  individuals. 

In  a  changing,  urban  society  such  as  our  own,  however,  the  sociologist 
necessarily  is  less  certain  about  the  probable  life  course  of  any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals.  This  is  so  among  other  reasons  because,  while  the 
available  status  positions  do  not  shift  too  markedly  from  one  generation 
to  another  (barring  social  revolution),  the  processes  of  interaction  often 
produce  unexpected  results.  Thus  not  all  children  of  poor  parents  neces- 
sarily follow  in  their  parents'  footsteps.  Nor  do  all  well-to-do  families 
continue  in  their  former  statuses.  With  some  education  available  to  all  it 
is  possible  for  many  more  children  to  secure  an  education  than  heretofore. 
To  the  degree  that  the  possession  of  membership  in  the  status-category 
of  "college  graduates"  becomes  more  accessible  to  large  numbers  of 
individuals,  to  that  degree  greater  competition  arises  for  those  positions 
open  only  to  college  graduates.  In  this  competitive  interaction  some 
individuals  break  through  their  life-chance  probabilities  and  manage  to 
secure  statuses  which  seemed  in  their  youth  to  be  inaccessible  and  remote. 
As  we  shall  show  in  the  chapter  on  stratification  this  process  is  becoming 
less  noticeable  in  American  society  as  our  society  stabilizes  and  rigidifies 
its  class  groups  and  status  positions. 

DIFFERENTIATION     AND     TYPES     OF     SOCIETIES 

In  the  discussion  of  status  it  was  noted  that  all  societies  make  dis- 
tinctions with  regard  to  the  positions  of  individuals  in  the  six  major 
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problem-areas  of  human  social  life.  Thus  in  any  society  your  age,  sex, 
economic  standing,  family  position,  your  role  in  regard  to  the  super- 
natural, your  health,  physical  and  political  power,  physical  appearance, 
and  the  like,  are  important  factors  which  in  some  measure  contribute  to 
the  process  of  differentiation  serving  to  place  you  in  various  statuses. 

Significant  differences  exist  from  society  to  society  in  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  each  of  these  factors.  While  in  Western  European  society,  for 
example,  extreme  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  possession  of  economic  wealth, 
other  societies  concentrate  on  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  supernatural 
forces,  or  on  the  possession  of  knowledge  of  traditional  lore.  Still  other 
societies  make  very  important  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  and  yet 
other  groups  accept  age-status  as  their  focus  of  attention.3 

The  importance  which  any  society  attributes  to  these  differentiating 
factors  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  they  condition  the  life- 
chances  of  an  individual.  If  one  can  understand  and  thereby  predict  the 
life-cycle  of  an  individual,  knowing  simply  his  age  and  his  sex  without 
significant  reference  to  his  economic  standing,  it  is  clear  that  economic 
and  other  statuses  are  minor  considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it 
is  possible  to  understand  the  life-chances  and  achievements  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  group  mainly  in  terms  of  their  possession  of  economic  goods, 
then  it  is  clear  that  such  considerations  as  age  and  sex,  while  in  some  ways 
influential,  are  relatively  insignificant  as  compared  with  economic  status. 

One  may  further  distinguish  between  societies  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  differentiation  within  the  societies.  The  proliferation  of  special-interest 
groups  in  urban-heterogeneous  society — "lonely  hearts"  clubs,  pressure 
groups,  business  associations,  trade  unions,  fraternal  orders,  book  review 
clubs,  and  the  like — appears  to  be  exclusively  characteristic  of  societies 
with  large  numbers  of  people  and  with  established  leisure  time.  In  folk- 
homogeneous  societies  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  secondary  group- 
ings is  most  often  at  a  minimum.  If  present  at  all  they  are  usually  con- 
fined to  age-societies  and  religious  cults  which  are  integral  parts  of  the 
adjustment  process  of  the  individuals  of  the  society. 

Moreover,  in  folk  societies  the  differentiation  process  does  not  usually 
operate  so  as  to  deprive  many  individuals  of  adequate  access  to  the  basic 
goods  of  survival.  In  our  urban  society  however  that  type  of  discrimi- 
nation is  increasingly  evident.  One  of  the  native  societies  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Ifugao,  has  an  economy  based  on  rice  as  a  type  of  money,  in 

3  See  Robert  Redfield,  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan,  for  a  dynamic  analysis  of  the  shift  in 
status  and  prestige  criteria  from  a  small  isolated  Yucatan  Indian  group,  through  two  less 
isolated  communities,  to  the  relatively  large  and  urbanized  city  of  Merida. 
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which  the  price  of  rice  is  manipulated  for  purposes  of  gaining  wealth, 
much  as  money,  stocks,  bonds,  and  grain  are  manipulated  in  our  own 
society.  At  the  same  time  rice,  as  money,  cannot  be  used  to  purchase 
food.  For  this  reason  everyone  in  Ifugao  society — rich  and  poor — eats 
well  since  food  is  freely  shared  with  those  who  may  not  have  enough  at 
any  one  time.  Contrast  this  situation  with  the  income  and  living-standard 
differences  between  the  lowest  and  highest  10  per  cent  groups  in  modern 
America.4 

Some  may  deplore  the  fact  of  this  discriminatory  difference  in  life- 
chances  for  satisfying  survival  needs.  Others  may  feel  that  such  differ- 
entiation is  justifiable.  Whatever  the  moral  evaluation  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  general  process  of  differentiation  is  organic  to  society  and 
indispensable  to  its  continuity.  At  the  same  time  we  may  be  firmly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  societies  can  survive  and  function  with  many  types  of 
results  from  differentiation,  ranging  from  those  which  highly  discriminate 
basic  life-chances,  such  as  in  our  own  society,  to  those  where  discrimi- 
nations are  made  on  almost  all  other  scores  except  those  of  basic  life- 
chances  of  adequate  survival. 

STRATIFICATION     AS    A     FORM     OF     DIFFERENTIATION 

In  studying  modern  urban  society  sociologists  have  focused  upon 
two  important  special  aspects  of  differentiation.  One  of  these,  stratifica- 
tion, has  reference  primarily  to  the  divisions  within  large  and  complex 
urban  societies  often  called  by  such  terms  as  "class,"  "caste,"  and  "es- 
tate." These  are  groups  representing  very  large  and  generalized  divisions 
of  the  population  in  which  people  are  sorted  out  by  virtue  of  certain 
generalized  criteria.  Thus,  one  of  the  important  criteria  for  determining 
one's  class  position  or  status  in  American  society  is  the  amount  of  money 
one  makes.  Other  criteria  are  used  for  the  other  types  of  categories  in 
stratification  systems.  The  essential  aspect  of  stratification  in  respect  to 
the  individual  is  the  number  and  kind  of  life-chances  he  may  have  as  a 
result  of  his  membership  in  a  class,  caste,  or  estate  stratum.  Since  a  later 
chapter  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject  we  will  not  give  further 
space  to  it  here. 

SOCIOLOGICAL     FUNCTIONS     OF     DIFFERENTIATION 

In  any  society  the  differentiation  process  results  in  two  apparently 
contradictory  results.  On  the  one  hand  it  helps  create  loyalties  and  inter- 
4  See  Ogburn  and  Nimkoff,  Sociology,  p.  597. 
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dependence  between  people  whom  it  sorts  out  into  noncompeting,  status 
positions  on  the  same  level  of  prestige  rank.  Or  in  other  words,  it  acts  as  a 
mechanism  for  building  social  solidarity.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears 
to  be  an  initial  step  in  creating  potential  hostility  and  divisiveness  in 
society  since  it  separates  people  from  each  other  and  usually  tends  to 
rank  them  hierarchically. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  regard  that  differentiation  into 
statuses  can  go  on  without  invidious  connotations  being  attached  to  some 
positions  and  high  prestige  attached  to  others.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
necessary  about  the  way  in  which  any  given  society  tends  to  rank  its 
various  status  positions. 

What  this  says  in  effect  is  that  any  one  type  of  motivation  to  suc- 
ceed or  set  of  criteria  by  which  to  judge  success  is  as  "normal"  as  any 
other  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be  possible  in  human  society.  Since 
all  are  generically  natural  none  is  "intrinsically"  better  than  any  other. 
The  sociologist  can,  however,  judge  whether  any  given  set  of  criteria  for 
success  or  patterned  motivations  to  succeed  in  status-competition  will 
produce  the  desired  social  activity  and  results  more  efficiently  than 
alternative  sets  and  patterns.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  the  sociologist  to 
analyze  and  assess  "individual  initiative"  or  "free  enterprise"  or  "so- 
cialist co-operation"  or  "aggressive  personality"  in  terms  of  their  effi- 
ciency for  the  individual  and  his  society  in  producing  individually  and 
socially  desired  ends.  In  short  the  sociologist  can  describe  and  generalize 
about  the  fitness  of  given  differentiation  aspects,  seen  as  means,  with 
given  social  results,  seen  as  ends. 

But  differentiation  as  such  is  indispensable  to  the  continuity  of  the 
society,  no  matter  how  small  or  large.  In  each  society  the  tasks  of  main- 
taining continuous  social  life  simply  cannot  be  accomplished  by  an 
isolated  individual.  The  minimum  social  unit  for  continuity  is  some  kind 
of  group.  Every  society  therefore  must  make  distinctions  at  least  be- 
tween the  statuses  and  roles  of  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  learned 
and  unlearned,  strong  and  weak.  The  minimum  work  for  survival  could 
not  otherwise  be  accomplished.  The  biologic  helplessness  and  native 
ignorance  of  the  human  child,  the  role  of  the  female  in  reproduction,  the 
task  of  socialization  of  children,  the  securing  of  food,  etc.,  are  all  proofs 
of  the  validity  of  this  contention.5 

In  a  large  and  densely  populated  society  this  is  especially  true.  The 
task  of  providing  the  basic  survival  goods  for  large  numbers  of  people 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  area  is  a  complicated  task  which  re- 

6  See  Kingsley  Davis  and  Wilbert  Moore,  "Some  Principles  of  Social  Stratification." 
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quires  the  complex  differentiation  of  groups  of  individuals  into  many 
categories  of  status. 

Within  such  large  and  densely  populated  societies  the  differentiation 
process  tends  to  produce  a  kind  of  impersonality  in  social  interaction. 
We  become  so  highly  differentiated  and  specialized  that  we  are  left  with 
relatively  few  if  any  feelings  of  effective  in-group  loyalties.  We  perform 
highly  specialized  tasks  whose  relation  to  the  end-product  is  very  often 
not  discernible.  Witness,  for  example,  the  man  on  the  assembly  line. 

We  live  in  highly  differentiated  residential  areas,  apartment  houses 
being  special  examples  of  this,  where  we  are  known  to  our  neighbors  only 
as  "the  people  in  404."  Our  entertainment  and  recreation  is  provided  for 
us  by  highly  specialized  people  whom  we  view  side  by  side  with  people 
who  are  utter  strangers  to  us  through  binoculars,  to  reduce  the  distance, 
or  through  alcoholic  mist,  to  reduce  our  self -consciousness. 

DIFFERENTIATION     AND     INDIVIDUATION 

This  process  of  fracturing  off  individuals  from  effective  in-group 
loyalties  is  known  as  "individuation,"  the  frequent  result  of  which  is  to 
leave  individuals  with  a  lessened  sense  of  social  belonging.  This  is  a 
regularly  occurring  process  in  our  society  where  the  number  of  available 
status  positions  with  high  prestige  is  limited,  where  the  number  of  eco- 
nomically productive  work  positions  is  limited,  and  where  in  general  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  acquire  a  sense  of  social  worth.  Hence 
we  find  a  regular,  predictable  production  of  marginal  creatures :  the  Bums, 
the  Hobos,  the  Artists,  the  Radicals,  the  Migrants,  the  Lonely  Ones,  the 
Bohemians,  the  Intellectuals,  the  Chronically  Unemployables. 6 

These  social  types  are  rightfully  considered  marginal  to  the  main 
currents  of  status-prestige  in  our  society.  They  have  become  individuated 
from  the  existing  channels  of  expression  and  the  rewards  attached 
thereto.  They  find  themselves  semi  voluntarily  or  otherwise  decrying  the 
existing  value  systems  of  society  and  participating  in  activities  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  social  prestige  or  reward. 

Programs  of  social  reform  which  attempt  to  alleviate  the  life  condi- 
tions of  "hobos,"  "bums,"  "migrants,"  "unemployed,"  and  the  like, 
rarely  seem  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  these  are  not  isolated  and 
accidential  phenomena,  but  regular,  predictable  occurrences  in  a  society 
where  the  number  of  socially  esteemed  statuses  available  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  number  of  people,  and  where  the  typical  kinds  of  satisfactions 
6  See  the  cartoon  books  of  William  Steig  for  symbolic  studies  of  these  types. 
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available  in  society,  the  pursuit  of  which  brings  social  reward,  are  not 
adequate  and  satisfactory  for  all  members  of  the  society. 

That  every  society  has  its  marginal  creatures  and  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  have  them  is  incontestable.  But  it  is  a  serious  question  for 
the  sociologist  to  consider  whether  or  not  a  society  loses  a  significant 
amount  of  its  manpower  and  its  emotional  and  intellectual  leadership  if 
it  forces  so  many  of  its  people  onto  the  margin  of  society. 

The  life  histories  of  our  brilliant  artists  of  the  past,  the  typical  lines 
of  rise  to  power  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  political  minds  in  history,  the 
origins  of  the  leading  ideas,  religious,  political  and  otherwise,  which  now 
characterize  our  existing  civilization— all  of  these  seem  to  indicate  that 
societies  of  the  past  have  derived  from  their  marginal  personalities  a 
goodly  measure  of  that  which  later  distinguished  them  and  brought  them 
fame  and  recognition.  If  this  has  been  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
societies  have  failed  to  reward,  and  have  indeed  in  many  cases  punished 
their  marginal  members  during  their  lifetimes,  it  would  be  judicious  for 
any  society  to  consider  how  much  more  its  life  might  be  enriched  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  its  marginal  members. 

Moreover,  all  societies  tend  to  get  inspiration  and  incitation  to  basic 
social  change  in  part  from  their  marginal  peoples.  Those  not  on  the  margin 
generally  find  the  status  quo  satisfactory  or  at  least  are  passive  or  in- 
different. But  it  is  for  those  on  the  margin  that  the  existing  society  holds 
the  least  promise  and  is  least  attractive.  Programs  for  change,  both  back- 
ward to  former  conditions  and  ahead  in  time  to  new  conditions  of  social 
organization,  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  marginal  individuals  and  groups. 
If  basic,  social  change  results  in  a  redefinition  to  determine  which  of  the 
existing  statuses  are  to  be  marginal  and  which  fully  participant,  and  in 
the  elimination  of  some  old  positions  and  the  creation  of  some  new  ones. 
This  is  a  very  different  kind  of  change  from  that  which  results  only  in 
putting  new  occupants  into  old  status  positions,  such  as  occurs  in  any 
presidential  or  congressional  election  in  our  society. 


SUMMARY 

Let  us  briefly  summarize  the  basic  ideas  thus  far  discussed:  Status, 
role,  social  relationship,  interaction,  and  differentiation  are  all  closely 
related  and  make  up  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  nature  of  structure  and 
change  in  social  life. 

To  be  more  explicit  we  can  say  that:  People  come  into  contact  in 
social  relationships  and  interact  by  virtue  of  their  specifically  human 
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powers  of  complex  symbolic  behavior.  This  gives  interaction  a  great  many 
levels  of  meaning  and  function.  The  process  of  interaction  results  in  the 
sorting  out  of  individuals  into  positions  or  statuses,  the  most  important 
of  which  center  around  the  basic  problem-areas  in  human  existence. 
These  statuses  are  the  substance  or  building  blocks  of  the  structure  of 
social  groups.  They  are  occupied  by  individuals  in  many  different  ways 
and  this  dynamic  aspect  of  status  is  called  role.  The  entire  process  of  the 
continual  formation  and  change  of  categories  and  the  sorting  of  indi- 
viduals into  the  statuses  within  them  can  be  called  differentiation.  So- 
cieties vary  among  other  ways  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  differ- 
entiated, the  mechanisms  of  interaction  and  differentiation  emphasized, 
and  the  kinds  of  statuses  made  available  as  a  result.  The  end  result  of 
differentiation  in  some  cases  is  the  individuation  of  the  persons  involved 
or  their  fracturing  off  from  the  main  body  of  social  participation.  These 
fractured-off  or  individual  or  marginal  persons  often  are  an  important 
dynamic  force  in  social  change. 
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HUMAN  AGGREGATES: 
A  GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION 


as  we  have  seen  in  previous  chapters,  wherever  man  is  found  he  is  living 
in  organized  aggregates.  Human  society  is  thus  almost  a  redundant  term, 
for  when  we  say  "human"  and  differentiate  human  from  other  behavior, 
the  primary  fact  of  "togetherness"  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  Since 
there  are  degrees  and  types  of  togetherness  which  differ  significantly  it  is 
perhaps  worthwhile  to  analyze  the  various  forms  of  human  aggregates, 
and  attempt  to  delineate  their  characteristics. 

If  organized  aggregates  have  been  characteristic  of  man  from  our 
first  knowledge  of  him,  then  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  meaningless  and  futile 
to  question  the  origins  of  human  association.  From  his  earliest  days  man 
as  an  animal  has  been  born  into  an  organized  aggregate,  large  or  small. 
From  the  first  moment  of  the  development  of  his  plastic  nature  man  ac- 
quires a  social  nature.  His  basic  needs  and  satisfactions  are  defined  and 
conditioned  by  the  social  aggregates  into  which  he  is  born  and  in  which 
he  is  reared.  Man's  biology  is  thus  social  biology,  and  his  behavior  social 
behavior. 

Men  may  occasionally  question  the  value  of  continued  biologic  ex- 
istence or  of  remaining  in  the  particular  aggregates  to  which  they  belong. 
But  because  their  thinking  and  basic  feelings  are  developed  in  a  social 
milieu  they  rarely  question  the  value  of  social  life  itself,  i.e.,  social  life 
as  a  general  condition.  We  may  yearn  for  isolation  and  a  hermitage,  but 
our  very  yearning  is  a  socially  developed  characteristic. 

From  time  to  time  children  have  been  found  living  in  a  wild  state, 
possibly  brought  up  by  nonhuman  animals.  These  "wolf"  or  "feral" 
children  are  little  more  than  highly  intelligent  apes,  if  that.  They  seem  to 
lack  all  the  characteristics  associated  with  normal  children  and  thus 
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illustrate  in  a  rather  spectacular  way  how  social  life  as  a  general  condition 
defines  the  human  animal  and  gives  man  his  essential  human  attributes.1 

THE     GROUP 

To  this  fact  of  social  life  we  have  also  in  previous  pages  given  the 
name  "group  condition"  or  "condition  of  man."  In  this  sense  the  word 
"group"  means  a  general  condition — the  fact  of  aggregation.  But  in 
sociological  usage  the  term  "group"  has  acquired  a  more  specific  meaning 
and  is  considered  as  only  one  type  of  human  aggregation.  It  is  to  the 
specific  meaning  of  "group"  and  its  similarity  and  difference  from  other 
types  of  human  aggregations  that  we  will  turn  our  attention  in  this 
chapter. 

Albion  Small  has  defined  the  importance  of  the  group  as  follows : 

Whatever  social  problems  we  confront,  whatever  persons  come 
into  our  field  of  view,  the  first  questions  involved  will  always  be :  To 
what  groups  do  these  persons  belong?  What  are  the  interests  of 
these  groups?  What  sort  of  means  do  the  groups  use  to  promote 
their  interests?  How  strong  are  these  groups  as  compared  with  those 
groups  that  have  conflicting  interests?  2 

If  the  first  questions  we  ask  of  any  individual  concern  his  group 
memberships  and  loyalties,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  the  group  is  funda- 
mental to  the  science  of  sociology. 

A  group  may  be  thought  of  as  a  number  of  people  in  definable  inter- 
action which  is  directed  toward  achieving  common  goals  through  agreed- 
upon  means.  Certainly  this  definition  is  vague  and  its  vagueness  becomes 
especially  apparent  when  we  raise  such  questions  as:  How  many  people 
have  to  be  in  interaction?  How  persisting  must  the  interaction  be?  How 
significant  are  the  consequences  of  their  interaction?  How  many  goals 
must  they  have  in  common? 

To  impose  a  definite  numerical  limit  on  the  group  would  be  highly 
arbitrary.  For  if  we  use  the  above  definition  there  is  no  reason  why 
fifteen  people  in  interaction  over  a  period  of  five,  years,  pursuing  three 
goals  in  common,  is  less  or  more  of  a  group  than  fifteen  hundred  in  inter- 
action over  twenty-five  years  seeking  ten  common  goals.  What  is  clear 
according  to  our  definition  is  that  the  term  "group"  may  be  applied  to 

1  See  Kingsley  Davis,  "Extreme  Social  Isolation  of  a  Child,"  pp.  554-65. 

2  Albion  W.  Small,  General  Sociology,  p.  97.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 
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any  two  or  more  individuals  who  share  one  or  more  interests  and  interact 
in  agreed-upon  ways  for  the  achievement  of  goals  associated  with  these 
interests. 

This  type  of  definition,  however  vague  and  imprecise,  is  of  con- 
siderable value  for  the  sociologist  as  he  studies  human  aggregates  for  it 
enables  him  to  differentiate  types  of  aggregates.  In  defining  one  type, 
the  "group,"  as  characterized  by  persisting  interaction  toward  common 
goals,  he  is  thereby  able  to  put  his  finger  on  a  factor  which  appears  to 
have  important  consequences. 


Social  Categories 

The  group  as  defined  may  first  be  differentiated  from  a  "social  cate- 
gory," a  term  which  refers  to  numbers  of  people  who  constitute  an 
aggregate  because  they  have  a  common  characteristic  about  which  society 
expresses  some  views  and  which  therefore  influences  their  life-chances. 
For  instance,  in  our  society  all  people  with  dark  skin  color  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  a  social  category.  Our  society  regards  dark  skin 
color  as  a  characteristic  which  brings  certain  modifications  in  the  be- 
havior of  individuals.  Clearly  not  all  persons  with  dark  skin  are  in  defin- 
able and  persisting  interaction.  Hence  they  are  considered  a  social  cate- 
gory rather  than  a  group,  according  to  our  definition.  Other  social 
categories  are  old  people,  infants,  sick  people,  in  short  any  number  of 
persons  who  share  a  characteristic  which,  according  to  society's  views, 
modifies  their  behavior  and  is  therefore  a  criterion  for  differentiation. 


The  Public 

A  group  may  further  be  distinguished  from  a  "public."  A  public 
refers  to  a  number  of  people  who  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  social 
aggregate  because  they  are  exposed  to  similar  social  stimuli.  Thus  people 
who  read  the  same  newspaper,  listen  to  the  same  radio  programs,  or  see 
the  same  movies  constitute  a  public.  The  members  of  such  publics  are 
not  necessarily  in  definable  and  persisting  interaction  with  each  other 
toward  common  goals.  Yet  they  have  something  in  common  which  sets 
them  off  as  an  aggregation  with  relatively  predictable  similar  behavior  in 
certain  situations.  It  is  thus  important  to  have  a  term — the  "public" — 
that  describes  the  degree  and  type  of  togetherness  which  differs  from  the 
social  category  as  well  as  from  the  group. 
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The  Crowd 

All  three  kinds  of  aggregates  may  be  differentiated  from  a  "crowd," 
a  term  which  refers  to  a  number  of  people  who  form  a  socially  significant 
unit  because  for  a  short  period  of  time  they  are  in  physical  contact  and 
manifest  a  high  degree  of  intense  interaction  and  mutual  modification  of 
behavior.  The  crowd  thus  differs  from  the  public  by  virtue  of  physical 
contiguity  and  social  interaction.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  the  social 
category  in  that  (1)  there  is  no  necessary  common  characteristic  which  is 
socially  defined,  and  (2)  there  is  physical  contiguity  and  interaction.  A 
crowd  differs  from  the  group  by  its  temporary  existence  and  intense 
interaction. 

The  Audience 

A  fifth  type  of  aggregation  familiar  to  us  is  the  "audience."  The 
members  of  an  audience  are  all  subject  to  the  same  social  stimuli.  Unlike 
a  public  however  they  must  be  in  the  physical  presence  of  each  other  and 
react  to  given  stimuli  at  the  same  time.  These  circumstances  are  apt 
to  produce  behavior  which  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  a  public. 

Audiences  sometimes  respond  in  about  the  same  manner  as  crowds 
except  that  they  tend  to  react  inwardly  more  than  outwardly.  Thus  the 
members  of  a  theater  audience,  identifying  themselves  with  the  char- 
acters,  tend  to  go  through  the  experiences  depicted  on  the  stage  and  in 
this  way  covertly  share  the  same  emotions.  We  sometimes  cry  or  laugh 
openly  in  theaters  and  movies  and  this  is  socially  permitted.  But  for  the 
most  part  we  do  not  get  out  of  our  seats  (except  during  intermission), 
mutually  stimulate  each  other,  or  respond  overtly.  Any  reader  who  has 
attended  a  dance  recital  and  identified  himself  with  the  performers  to  the 
extent  that  he  inwardly  imitates  all  their  movements  may  come  away 
from  the  performance  feeling  fatigued.  In  effect,  he  has  vicariously  ex- 
perienced the  sensations  which  arise  from  the  movement  of  the  dancers. 

The  Loose  Aggregate 

Finally,  we  may  describe  people  who  are  physically  contiguous  and 
have  temporary  and  mild  contact  with  each  other,  but  with  slight  inter- 
action or  modification  of  behavior,  as  a  "loose  aggregate."  Persons  who 
pass  each  other  on  a  busy  street  corner,  ride  in  the  same  street  car,  or 
shop  on  the  same  floor  of  a  department  store  may  be  collectively  called 
"loose  aggregates." 
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A  loose  aggregate  may  turn  with  proper  stimulus  into  a  crowd,  and 
because  of  the  crowd-interaction  certain  common  and  persisting  goals 
may  come  to  be  shared  by  individuals.  When  this  occurs  they  begin  to 
constitute  a  group.  "Loose  aggregate,"  "crowd,"  and  "group"  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  terms  or  categories  for  any  given  person.  Many  indi- 


When  the  people  interact 
enduringly  to  reach  com- 
mon goals  with  agreed- 
upon  means  we  have  a 
group. 


When  the  people  are  in 
physical  contiguity  and 
subject  to  common  stimuli 
but  react  mainly  inwardly 
we  have  an 
audience. 


FIGURE  2 

A  CLASSIFICATION  OF  AGGREGATES 

viduals  may  be  and  more  often  than  not  are  members  of  the  same  social 
category,  public,  and  group.  Members  of  a  family,  for  example,  belong  to  a 
common  group  and  are  members  of  the  same  social  category  in  that  they 
usually  share  certain  characteristics  about  which  society  has  a  definite 
notion  and  which  modifies  their  life-chances.  They  probably  read  the 
same  newspapers,  hear  the  same  radio  programs,  and  see  the  same  movies 
and  hence  are  members  of  the  same  publics.  If  they  walk  on  the  street 
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together  they  may  become  part  of  a  loose  aggregate  and  under  proper 
stimulus  members  of  a  crowd. 

But  one  cannot  actively  belong  to  two  types  of  aggregates  at  the  same 
moment.  As  part  of  a  crowd  one  may  bring  to  this  aggregate  all  the  in- 
fluences deriving  from  his  membership  in  groups,  publics,  loose  aggre- 
gates, audiences,  and  social  categories.  But  his  responses  are  primarily 
those  of  a  crowd-member  where  contact  with  others  is  physical,  immedi- 
ate, of  a  high  order  of  intensity,  and  of  only  temporary  duration.  One's 
behavior  in  a  crowd  is  consequently  different  in  kind  and  degree  than  as 
part  of  a  group,  public,  or  loose  aggregate.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  define 
an  individual's  responses  as  a  member  of  various  aggregates  is  to  say  that 
relatively  different  roles  are  required  when  occupying  a  status  in  any  one 
of  them. 

The  differences  between  aggregates  then  do  not  derive  from  their 
composition  but  rather  from  the  conditions  and  characteristics  of  roles 
attached  to  membership  in  them.  In  the  diagram  opposite,  the  figures  in 
the  circle  represent  human  beings  in  aggregation :  the  same  people,  under 
different  conditions,  playing  different  roles,  form  distinct  kinds  of  ag- 
gregates. 

The  behavior  of  individuals  in  each  of  the  six  types  of  aggregates  is 
measurably  different.  What  an  individual  does  in  any  one  reflects  at  least 
in  part  his  experiences  in  all  the  others.  A  person  brings  to  any  situation 
the  cumulative  effects  of  his  life  experiences.  And  these  experiences  are 
describable  in  part  in  terms  of  the  composite  influences  of  the  various 
social  aggregation  or  associations  to  which  he  belongs. 

THE     CRITERION     OF     NUMBER 

We  have  differentiated  the  six  types  of  aggregation  by  the  roles  and 
characteristics  of  their  members  and  the  consequences  of  association  in 
this  manner:  (a)  extent  of  interaction,  (b)  intensity  of  interaction,  (c) 
duration  of  interaction,  (d)  outcome  of  the  association,  (e)  absence  or 
existence  of  physical  contiguity,  (f)  absence  or  presence  of  common 
stimuli  or  common  characteristics,  and  (g)  kind  and  duration  of  the 
effects  of  association.  We  have  not  used  the  criterion  of  number,3  i.e.,  the 
question  of  how  many  persons  must  be  in  aggregation  to  form  a  crowd, 
public,  audience,  loose  aggregate,  or  social  category.  This  has  been  de- 

3  The  most  detailed  sociological  analysis  of  the  function  of  numbers  and  their  influence 
in  the  group  may  be  found  in  Georg  Simmel,  "The  Number  of  Members  as  Determining 
the  Sociological  Form  of  the  Group." 
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liberately  avoided  heretofore.  But  now  we  may  say  that  except  as  it 
offends  common  sense  two  or  more  people  are  theoretically  sufficient  to 
constitute  any  social  aggregate. 

We  add  "except  as  it  deliberately  offends  common  sense"  because 
two  people  do  not  in  our  popular  conception  form  a  crowd  or  a  public. 
Perhaps  we  should  therefore  add  to  the  definition  of  each  of  these  terms 
some  qualification  with  regard  to  numbers. 

Let  us  look  at  a  crowd.  Sociologists  have  noted  that  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  aggregate  they  call  a  "crowd"  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
loss  of  personal  identity  through  intense  mutual  stimulation.  People  in 
crowds — lynch  crowds,  riot  crowds,  or  masses  milling  around  persons  en- 
gaged in  a  street  brawl — tend  to  lose  awareness  of  themselves  and  re- 
straint upon  their  behavior.  They  may  act,  as  one  sociologist  has  put  it, 
as  though  they  were  completely  alone,  only  more  so.  When  alone  we  may 
indulge  in  types  of  fantasy  and  unrestrained  conduct  that  would  never 
occur  in  the  presence  of  others  except — and  this  is  a  significant  exception 
— in  a  crowd  situation  where  individuals  are  mutually  stimulated  to  do 
precisely  the  same,  namely,  to  lose  their  identities  and  their  consciousness 
of  self.  Perhaps  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  a  crowd  is  composed  of 
as  many  people  as  are  required  to  induce  a  loss  of  self -identity  and  lead 
to  various  kinds  of  unrestrained  behavior. 

This  criterion  of  loss  of  self-identity  may  be  satisfied  on  occasion  by 
only  two  or  three  people  in  interaction.  For  instance,  two  individuals  en- 
gaged in  a  brawl  with  a  third  may  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  large 
numbers  in  a  street  riot.  What  this  means  is  that  for  some  individuals 
only  one  other  person  is  required  in  order  to  make  them  lose  their  sense 
of  self-identity  and  to  act  without  restraint. 

Indeed  this  happens  rather  often  among  social  aggregates  other  than 
crowds.  There  is  loss  of  restraint  and  self -identity  in  theaters  and  movie 
houses  where,  under  the  cloak  of  darkness  and  anonymity,  we  engage  in 
behavior,  sometimes  unwittingly,  which  we  would  otherwise  never  permit 
ourselves.  There  is  little  person-to-person  interaction  in  a  movie  house  or 
theater.  The  interaction  is  between  each  member  of  the  audience  as  a 
unit  and  the  action  or  actors  on  the  stage  or  screen.  Yet  the  same  loss  of 
identity  and  at  least  covert,  if  not  overt,  absence  of  restraint — e.g.,  we 
identify  ourselves  with  the  hero  and  want  to  smash  the  villain — occurs 
as  in  a  "crowd  situation." 

We  may  state  then  that  the  number  of  people  who  must  be  in  as- 
sociation to  form  any  kind  of  aggregate  cannot  be  arbitrarily  determined. 
We  have  managed  to  differentiate  the  six  types  without  reference  to 
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numbers.  And  at  this  stage  of  our  knowledge  we  may  add  the  single 
qualification  that  differences  in  numbers  probably  make  for  deviation 
in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  types  of  association.  For  instance,  a 
rioting  crowd  or  an  audience  or  public  of  several  thousand  people  clearly 
manifests  different  organization  and  has  different  consequences  than  a 
comparable  aggregation  of  twenty  people.  But  the  science  of  sociology 
is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  attempt  a  systematic  appraisal  or  classifi- 
cation of  the  variations  one  may  expect  in  structure  or  consequences 
from  large  or  small  aggregates  of  any  type. 

Most  of  us  are  intuitively  aware  of  the  difference  that  numbers  make. 
Those  who  have  spoken  to  audiences — as  in  a  classroom — know  that 
diverse  techniques  are  required  to  control  small  and  large  groups,  and 
that  unique  interactional  devices  may  be  employed  freely  in  these  situ- 
ations. But  this  knowledge  is  impressionistic  and  subjective,  and  more 
systematic  and  refined  study  is  needed  to  describe  the  factors  of  control 
in  objective,  measurable  terms. 

The  significant  basis  of  classification  which  we  have  used  is  that  of 
role-behavior:  its  characteristics,  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs, 
and  its  consequences.  It  is  the  understanding  of  behavior  which  is  of 
primary  concern.  When  we  learn  enough  about  the  influence  of  numbers 
on  behavior,  we  can  and  will  find  some  value  in  distinguishing  aggregates 
from  each  other  in  terms  of  their  numerical  size  together  with  other 
criteria. 

GROUPS 

Earlier  in  the  chapter  we  noted  that  a  group  is  distinguished  from 
other  types  of  aggregates  by  the  fact  of  persisting  co-operative  interaction 
among  its  members  toward  agreed-upon  goals.  This  should  now  be 
qualified  by  noting  that  the  interaction  among  group  members  is  often 
characterized  not  only  by  co-operation  but  by  competition,  conflict,  ad- 
justment, accommodation,  and  so  on.  The  net  effect  of  the  interaction 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  sharing  of  goals  among  the  group  members  and 
their  common  movement  toward  those  goals.  When  an  aggregate  shows 
this  net  effect  of  its  interaction  we  label  it  a  "group." 

The  members  of  any  group  bring  to  their  interaction  the  influences 
and  tendencies  deriving  from  their  membership  in  various  other  social 
aggregates.  For  instance,  any  family  group  is  composed  of  individuals  who 
have,  as  a  minimum,  memberships  in  different  age,  sex,  generation,  and 
occupational  categories.  In  their  common  family  life  they  interact  in 
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terms  of  the  various  role  expectations  which  attach  to  their  memberships 
in  these  categories,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  family-group  role  expecta- 
tions. Thus  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  at  home  adjusts  the  role  expectations 
of  a  seventeen-year-old  male  status  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  son  to  his 
parents  and  a  brother  to  his  siblings;  and  in  turn  his  behavior  outside  the 
family  circle  with  other  seventeen-year-old  companions  is  modified  by 
the  various  influences  which  his  parents  and  siblings  exert  upon  him.  In 
short  there  is  a  continuous  mutual  modification  of  the  role  expectations 
of  membership  in  various  social  aggregates.  The  patterned  personality  of 
any  individual  can  be  seen  as  a  product  in  part  of  these  interacting  role 
expectations. 

Human  Nature  Is  Group  Nature 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  man  that  group  nature  is  his  first  and  most 
basic  nature.  From  birth  we  share  membership  in  and  are  influenced  by 
an  assortment  of  groups,  including  our  family,  play,  friendship,  educa- 
tional, occupational,  economic,  and  similar  groups.  Our  basic  nature — 
our  basic  patterns  of  response — may  be  said  to  be  acquired  in  group  life, 
and  hence  our  behavior  is  not  understandable  unless  we  take  this  fact 
into  consideration. 

Because  of  our  early  and  persisting  immersion  in  group  life,  we  are 
generally  not  actively  conscious  of  the  way  in  which  our  group  member- 
ships exert  their  influences  upon  our  behavior.  It  requires  some  training 
in  insight  and  objectivity  to  see  how  our  basic  values,  and  indeed  the 
very  language  in  which  we  think  and  communicate,  are  acquired  through 
persisting  interaction  with  others  in  various  group  contexts. 

Our  early  and  persisting  immersion  in  group  life  thus  helps  prepare, 
pattern,  and  adjust  us  for  continuing  social  life  within  groups,  so  that  we 
rarely  if  ever  question  the  value  of  continuing  as  social  creatures.  In- 
stead, when  dissatisfied  with  our  lot,  we  tend  to  think  of  ways  to  improve 
our  status  within  the  various  groups  of  which  we  are  members,  or  of 
acquiring  new  group  memberships.  The  hermits  of  mankind  are  few  and 
far  between;  they  are  able  to  live  as  hermits  only  because  they  possess 
certain  values  and  skills  acquired  earlier  as  members  of  various  groups. 

Origins  of  Group  Life 

Men  have  always  speculated  as  to  how  the  human  condition  came 
to  be  a  "group  condition"  in  the  first  place.  Studies  of  earlier  animal 
ancestors  show  that  the  tendency  toward  aggregation  is  found  in  these 
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animal  species,  and  especially  among  the  insects  is  highly  organized  and 
patterned.  But  among  the  insects  this  patterning  of  group  life  and  its 
continuity  is  biologically  instinctive.  And  among  the  higher  animals,  such 
as  the  apes,  the  aggregation,  though  partly  learned,  is  usually  confined 
to  very  small  family  groups.  It  is  only  among  men  that  we  find  large 
aggregations  whose  continuity  is  maintained  through  learned  transmission 
of  the  prerequisite  values  and  skills. 

But  this  does  not  answer  the  question  of  first  origins,  and  with  good 
reason.  For  there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  way  in  which  to  reconstruct 
the  earliest  condition  of  man  and  thereby  shed  some  light  on  this  problem 
of  origins.  In  later  chapters  we  will  deal  with  the  development  and  growth 
of  various  kinds  of  aggregates,  but  we  will  always  start  by  taking  the  fact 
of  aggregation  for  granted.  The  most  we  can  say  at  this  point  is  that  the 
origins  of  the  human  group  condition  are  lost  and  apparently  irrecover- 
able, but  it  is  only  as  we  take  the  group  condition  as  given  and  see  men 
within  it  and  against  it  as  a  background  that  we  can  achieve  a  sound 
understanding  of  human  behavior. 

Sociological  Functions  of  Group  Life 

Given  the  existence  and  persistence  of  the  group  condition,  we  can 
describe  some  of  the  functions  or  consequences  which  arise: 

1)  Among  the  most  important  is  the  fact  that  human  behavior  is 
shared,  and  consequently  patterned.  Subject  to  the  same  or  similar  in- 
fluences, exposed  to  common  values  and  ideas,  humans  who  share  group 
memberships  tend  to  resemble  each  other  in  their  behavior.  Their  re- 
semblance enables  them  to  understand  each  other,  predict  each  other's 
behavior,  and  thus  adjust  more  easily  to  each  other  if  desired. 

2)  This  patterning  enables  individuals  who  share  values  in  common 
to  co-operate  for  their  effective  solution  on  a  large  scale.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  any  given  task  is  therefore  easier  for  man  than  for  other  animals, 
and  enables  man  as  a  species  to  take  on  an  increasingly  larger  number  of 
problems  and  find  an  increasingly  larger  number  of  solutions.  Group  life 
then  enables  man  to  pool  his  experiences  and  to  transmit  what  he  has 
learned  from  one  group  to  another  within  any  one  generation  and  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  Man  can  thus  be  said  to  be  the  only  animal 
who  is  capable  not  only  of  problem-solving,  but  of  collective  problem- 
solving,  and  of  pooling  and  transmitting  patterned  types  of  adjustment 
or  culture.  The  group  condition  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  this 
entire  process. 
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3)  The  pooling  of  experience  and  the  patterning  of  behavior  enables 
men  to  live  in  larger  groups  than  any  other  animals.  Thus  the  existence 
of  societies  or  interacting  networks  of  groups  is  made  possible  by  the  fact 
of  man  being  a  group  animal.  When  we  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  any 
society — small  and  simple,  or  populous  and  complex — we  find  it  to  be  a 
master  fabric  of  interacting  aggregates  of  men  among  whom  there  is 
a  describable  division  of  the  labor  required  to  maintain  the  society  as  a 
going  concern.  There  is  no  superman  who  stands  over,  organizes,  and 
administrates  the  division  of  labor.  Through  our  smaller  groups  we  are 
fit  into  our  various  niches  or  statuses  and  roles  which  interact  with 
others  in  ever  widening  circles  of  contact.  At  any  given  moment  a  society 
presents  a  picture  of  a  balance  or  equilibrium  among  various  patterns  of 
behavior  characteristic  of  numbers  of  groups  of  individuals  in  inter- 
action. These  groups  form  a  master  pattern  of  effort  which  functions  in 
part  to  enable  the  interactors  to  produce  and  acquire  the  goods  and 
services  necessary  for  survival. 

4)  Indeed  every  habit  which  aids  us  collectively  and  individually  to 
accomplish  the  business  of  life  is  at  least  partially  the  result  of  group 
influence.  The  basic  mechanisms  of  habituation  are  called,  as  we  have 
previously  noted,  "status  allocation"  and  "role  differentiation."  Each  of 
us  is  allocated  a  series  of  places  or  statuses  in  a  number  of  groups,  and 
we  engage  in  the  behavior  or  role  expectations  which  are  assigned  differ- 
entially to  these  various  places,  positions,  or  statuses.  Through  these 
techniques  of  status  allocation  and  role  differentiation  is  organized,  in  an 
impersonal  but  usually  effective  way,  the  co-ordination  of  effort  pre- 
requisite to  individual  and  collective  survival  and  continuity.  Without 
such  co-ordination  social  existence  would  be  literally  impossible,  and  the 
human  species  as  we  now  know  it  could  no  longer  continue. 

5)  Though  group  life  functions  in  part  to  promote  social  harmony  by 
its  patterning  of  behavior,  this  very  same  patterning  is  often  a  source  of 
conflict.  For  while  group  life  unquestionably  facilitates  the  achievement 
of  certain  satisfactions,  it  also  requires  of  us  the  subordination  of  certain 
unique  and  idiosyncratic  desires  in  the  interest  of  group  continuity.  In 
short  we  pay  a  price  for  the  advantages  of  group  life.  But  we  perhaps  all 
too  often  forget  that  this  is  a  necessary  price,  and  we  tend  to  pursue  our 
own  particular  interests  without  consideration  for  the  collective  require- 
ments to  subordinate  some  of  our  interests  to  the  interest  of  group  sur- 
vival. In  this  way  we  come  into  conflict  with  others  who  are  similarly 
pursuing  their  own  individualized  ends  without  adequate  concern  for  the 
group  needs.  Thus  group  life,  while  in  some  measure  a  source  of  social 
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harmony,  also  produces  social  discord.  The  need  for  creating  a  group 
conscience  sufficiently  strong  to  override  individual  desires  is  a  pressing 
political  problem  in  all  human  societies. 

Classifications  of  Groups 

The  literature  of  sociology  is  replete  with  various  classifications  of 
groups.  Many  criteria  of  classification  have  been  employed,  including 
length  of  duration  of  the  group,  closeness  of  interaction,  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals involved,  and  so  on.  It  seems  sensible  to  note  that  the  classifi- 
cation one  employs  depends  on  the  problem  with  which  one  is  dealing.  If 
we  are  concerned  for  instance  with  the  problem  of  whether  there  are 
significant  differences  in  the  consequences  for  a  society  or  participating 
individuals  of  the  length  of  duration  of  their  various  groups,  we  attempt 
to  classify  those  groups  by  that  criterion  and  study  the  different  in- 
fluences if  any.  In  establishing  the  relevance  of  a  classification  to  a  given 
problem  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  intrinsically  any  one  classification 
is  more  adequate  or  sound  than  any  other.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  an 
important  sociological  task  to  be  concerned  with  such  problems  of  dif- 
ferential group  influences  and  to  proceed  with  studies  of  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  impact  of  various  groups  on  individuals  and  societies. 

We  may  briefly  indicate  here  three  traditional  group  distinctions 
which  have  been  drawn  and  suggest  some  of  the  relevance  of  these  dis- 
tinctions. 

1)  In-Growps  vs.  Out-Groups.  This  classification  refers  primarily  to 
the  distinction  between  those  groups  in  which  we  hold  membership  and 
to  which  we  feel  and  express  loyalty — the  in-groups — as  opposed  to  those 
in  which  we  do  not  hold  membership  and  to  which  we  do  not  feel  or  ex- 
press loyalty — the  out-groups.  This  distinction  is  basic,  among  other  rea- 
sons, in  terms  of  the  problem  of  explaining  and  understanding  the  bases  of 
social  conflict  in  society  and  the  sources  of  social  change.  It  is  therefore 
relevant  to  "social  problems"  and  the  continuous  struggle  for  power 
which  goes  on  in  many  societies.  It  is  also  highly  relevant  to  problems  of 
international  relations. 

2)  Primary  vs.  Secondary  Groups.  In  primary  groups  interaction 
among  members  takes  place  on  a  face-to-face  basis,  as  in  a  family  or 
neighborhood,  and  the  interaction  is  therefore  direct  and  personalized. 
Interaction  and  experience  in  such  groups  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
influential  of  all  our  social  exposures.  In  contrast,  the  secondary  groups 
are  those  in  which  interaction  is  not  on  a  face-to-face  basis  but  is  rather 
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indirect,  mediated,  somewhat  more  impersonal,  and  relatively  less  in- 
fluential. It  is  certainly  of  value  to  distinguish  between  groups  which  have 
more  and  less  influence  on  human  behavior.  But  in  recent  years  sociol- 
ogists have  begun  to  question  whether  we  can  reasonably  allocate  such 
importance  to  the  influence  of  our  face-to-face  contacts  and  relegate  our 
impersonal  associations  to  a  secondary  role.  If  we  follow  this  course  we 
are  hard  pressed  to  explain  the  fact  that  membership  in  a  given  socio- 
economic class  in  modern  industrial  society  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant single  conditioner  of  life-chances  in  such  a  society.  It  would  appear 
then  that  the  assignment  of  fundamental  significance  to  primary  groups 
and  the  relegation  of  only  derivative  significance  to  secondary  associations 
or  categories  is  too  gross  and  unrefined.  Nevertheless  it  remains  of  con- 
siderable value  to  distinguish  between  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  influence 
and  functions  of  membership  in  groups  characterized  by  face-to-face 
interaction  as  against  those  differently  characterized.  It  is  noteworthy 
in  this  context  that  the  significance  of  secondary  groups  comes  to  loom 
large  only  as  we  examine  populous  and  complex  societies  where  such  im- 
personal but  effective  interaction  becomes  characteristic  of  the  social  life. 
3)  Voluntary  vs.  Involuntary  Associations.  The  use  of  the  word  "in- 
voluntary" in  this  classification  is  simply  for  purposes  of  contrast.  The 
contrast  refers  to  those  associations  in  which  we  acquire  membership  by 
voluntary  attachment  of  ourselves  to  the  existing  membership  as  opposed 
to  those  groups  or  aggregates  in  which  we  acquire  membership  by  birth 
and/or  social  ascription.  Clubs,  fraternal  orders,  and  similar  phenomena 
are  examples  of  the  first  kind  of  association.  Family  groups,  caste  groups, 
age  categories,  and  the  like,  are  examples  of  the  second.  Thus  no  impli- 
cation of  "against  one's  will"  is  intended  by  the  use  of  the  word  "in- 
voluntary"; it  is  used  only  to  indicate  that  membership  acquisition  in 
this  category  is  not  a  matter  of  our  choice.  Almost  all  societies  of  the 
world  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  voluntary  groups,  formal  or 
informal.  Friendship  groups  which  characterize  all  known  societies  are 
examples  of  voluntary  associations.  In  modern  industrial  society  volun- 
tary associations  have  proliferated  and  become  an  essential  characteristic 
of  our  social  structure.  The  profusion  of  these  organizations  and  our 
memberships  in  them  have  led  to  our  being  called  a  nation  of  "joiners." 
When  we  discuss  the  phenomena  of  urbanism  in  a  later  chapter  we  will 
indicate  the  significant  functions  which  voluntary  organizations  serve  in 
modern  urban  society.  For  the  moment  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  a  vital  one  for  organizing  the  data  of  social  memberships  es- 
pecially for  modern  industrial  societies. 
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The  three  types  of  distinctions  just  discussed  may  bear  out  our 
contention  that  classification  of  groups  is  an  important  sociological  ac- 
tivity, but  should  be  done  with  some  particular  problem  in  mind.  In  any 
science  the  classificatory  activity  is  an  important  first  step  in  organizing 
the  data  to  be  studied  into  convenient  units  which  are  relevant  to  given 
problems.  Sociology  is  no  exception.  In  analyzing  and  describing  human 
social  life  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  certain  types  of  units  or  groups  for 
special  consideration,  because  the  problems  involved  are  different  than 
those  involved  in  the  analysis  and  description  of  other  units  of  action. 

Two  concepts  which  document  this  contention  are  those  of  "society" 
and  "community."  These  are  familiar  terms  to  all  of  us  and  we  use  them 
in  a  variety  of  meanings.  A  fraternal  order,  a  particular  socially  prestige- 
ful  status  ("high  society"),  an  honor  group,  and  so  on,  are  all  called 
"society."  Similarly  various  aggregates  are  labeled  "community."  It  is 
our  contention  that  it  is  important  to  allocate  one  and  only  one  meaning 
to  any  term  we  persistently  use  and  to  use  that  meaning  consistently. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  note  that  according  to  our  conception  both 
societies  and  communities  are  types  of  groups.  As  such  they  share  with 
all  other  groups  those  characteristics  which  we  have  assigned  to  groups 
in  our  treatment  of  the  concept. 

In  subsequent  chapters  we  will  deal  at  length  with  both  of  these 
concepts,  for  they  are  central  to  sociological  analysis  and  description  of 
human  social  life.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  that  they  are 
units  of  analysis  and  communication  with  regard  to  social  life,  and  as 
such  should  be  employed  in  a  way  relevant  and  significant  for  whatever 
problems  require  them. 

The  study  of  community  and  society  is  also  the  study  of  group  life. 
It  makes  sense  therefore  to  say  interchangeably  that  sociology  is  the 
study  of  society  or  social  life  or  group  life. 
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sociologists  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the  types 
of  aggregation,  attempting  to  define  and  differentiate  them,  to  classify 
their  characteristics,  and  to  predict  how  human  beings  will  behave  in 
these  various  situations.  More  attention  has  been  devoted  perhaps  to 
"groups"  and  "social  categories"  than  to  any  other  form  of  aggregation. 
A  special  justification  for  singling  out  these  two  for  detailed  analysis  is 
that  of  all  the  types  of  aggregates  they  tend  to  be  more  persisting  and 
have  more  continuous  effects  upon  the  social  life  of  their  members  and 
those  with  whom  the  latter  interact.  This  is  not  to  say  that  one  kind  of 
group  or  category  always  has  greater  influence  on  social  life  than  another. 
The  crowd  which  sets  about  to  overthrow  a  government — such  as  the  mob 
which  stormed  the  Bastille  in  1789 — may  have  far  more  effect  upon  a 
society  in  three  or  four  days  of  operation  than  all  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions put  together.  Likewise  an  individual  may  be  more  seriously  and 
permanently  affected  by  a  traumatic  crowd  or  mob  experience  than  by 
all  other  aggregate  memberships.  The  average  course  of  a  person's  life 
however  is  determined  to  a  measurable  degree  by  his  group  and  category 
memberships,  and  his  behavior  is  therefore  generally  understandable  and 
predictable  from  a  knowledge  of  the  influences  exerted  by  them. 
Let  us  turn  first  to  the  consideration  of  social  categories. 

SOCIAL     CATEGORI  ES 

Categories  consist,  as  we  have  observed,  of  numbers  of  people  who 
by  virtue  of  existing  social  definitions  occupy  the  same  statuses  and  as  a 
result  tend  to  have  similar  rank  and  prestige.  What  we  have  called  "role 
expectations"  are  also  generally  similar  for  persons  belonging  to  the  same 
social  category.  Because  of  these  conditions  any  society  is  inclined  to 
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define  the  kind  of  interaction  or  association  which  may  take  place  be- 
tween persons  in  different  social  categories.  Through  this  definition  so- 
ciety also  regulates  the  differentiation  of  individuals  within  the  cate- 
gories as  well  as  between  the  categories. 

For  instance,  in  all  societies  a  female  has  discernibly  different  role  ex- 
pectations and  life-chances  than  a  male.  Moreover,  the  manner  in  which 
a  female  may  acquire  prestige  usually  differs  from  that  of  a  male.  The 
interaction  or  association  of  any  female  with  a  male  is  also  conditioned 
to  an  important  degree  by  prevailing  social  definitions  of  sex-roles.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  therefore,  the  kinds  of  relationships  into  which  a  person 
may  enter  are  limited  or  defined  by  the  prevailing  social  views  regarding 
membership  in  a  given  social  category. 

Some  Universal  Social  Categories 

All  human  societies  create  distinctions  between  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  at  least  eight  characteristics:  (1)  age;  (2)  sex;  (3)  health;  (4) 
physical  characteristics;  (5)  family  status  (child,  brother,  father,  etc.); 
(6)  marital  status  (single,  married,  divorced,  widowed);  (7)  ability  to 
conform  to  social  norms;  (8)  type  and  degree  of  skills  possessed. 

Only  the  most  general  predictions  can  be  made  about  an  individual's 
behavior  from  a  knowledge  of  any  one  category  to  which  he  belongs.  For 
a  person's  social  conduct  derives  from  his  many  category  memberships 
collectively  considered.  Thus  we  expect  different  things  from  a  boy  than 
a  girl,  and  still  others  from  a  healthy  boy  as  compared  to  a  sick  boy.  In 
short  as  we  add  categories — note  that  the  "ill  male  child"  embraces  three 
categories — we  find  more  specific  role  expectations  and  greater  differ- 
entiations and  hence  more  predictive  power.  Each  category  cuts  across 
all  others,  refining  and  reshaping  the  social  definition.  When  a  sociologist 
knows  the  prevailing  definitions  of  the  social  categories  in  a  society  he 
has  a  fairly  adequate  basis  for  predicting  behavior  when  members  of  these 
aggregates  are  in  association.  This  gives  us  a  firm  basis  for  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  concept  of  social  category  and  the  study  of  its  oper- 
ations. 

Economic  Class  as  an  Influential  Social  Category 

In  American  society  the  available  data  indicate  that  economic  class 
position  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  an  individual's  life-chances. 
The  sociologist  who  would  understand  American  society  is  thus  compelled 
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to  acquire  a  fairly  intensive  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  oper- 
ations of  our  economic  system.  This  does  not  imply  that  if  we  know  to 
what  income  category  an  individual  belongs  we  can  predict  his  behavior. 
To  believe  this  would  involve  us  in  the  same  kind  of  fallacious  determin- 
ism discussed  in  the  first  chapter,  namely,  attempting  to, explain  very 
complex  matters  in  overly  simple  terms.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  not 
assume  that  social  behavior  is  so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  explained  or 
understood.  It  is  sufficiently  complex,  however,  so  that  any  theory  which 
attempts  to  account  for  most  or  all  of  human  conduct  in  terms  of  a  single 
factor,  such  as  economic  class  membership,  is  far  from  adequate.1 

Certain  general  statements  may  be  made  about  the  expected  conduct 
of  people  of  given  ages,  sex,  economic  positions,  kinship  positions,  and 
the  like.  But  no  individual  is  characterized  simply  by  age,  sex,  or  income 
alone.  He  is  at  all  times  characterized — and  hence  his  behavior  is  modi- 
fied and  conditioned — by  the  combination  of  his  category  and  other 
aggregate  memberships.  For  example,  in  determining  political  preferences 
a  man's  economic  status  may  be  more  important  than  his  religion,  age, 
or  sex.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  molding  of  attitudes  toward  religion,  age 
and  sex  may  be  more  influential  than  membership  in  economic  and  politi- 
cal aggregates.  In  short,  an  individual's  specific  actions  are  usually  the 
result  of  many  influences,  and  behavior  patterns  are  the  products  of 
innumerable  factors,  both  inherited  and  acquired. 

The  quality  and  degree  of  influence  of  category  memberships  vary 
among  societies.  For  instance,  what  is  regarded  as  proper  for  a  male  in 
one  society  may  be  quite  improper  in  another.  Indeed  the  very  definitions 
of  "maleness"  or  "femaleness,"  "adulthood"  or  "youth"  may  be  quite 
dissimilar.  In  our  society  a  male  is  held  to  be  legally  responsible  for  con- 
tractual obligations  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  other 
groups  the  age  of  contractual  maturity  is  reached  much  earlier.  We  set  a 
definite  age  when  an  individual  is  presumably  free  to  choose  his  or  her 
mate.  Other  societies  select  younger  ages,  and  give  a  boy  or  girl  more  or 
less  freedom  of  choice.  Again  the  virtues  associated  with  males  in  our 
society  are  courage,  boldness,  and  devotion  to  work.  Among  other  peoples 
these  qualities  are  expected  of  females.  Thus  "maleness"  or  "femaleness" 
are  as  much  matters  of  social  as  of  biologic  definition. 

These  few  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  values  and  at- 
tributes associated  with  category  memberships  such  as  age,  sex,  parent- 
hood, childhood,  and  so  on,  tend  to  be  extremely  diverse  in  human  so- 

1  See  Paul  K.  Hatt,  "Race  and  Class  Attitudes,"  for  an  example  of  careful  and  fruitful 
examination  of  some  of  these  influences. 
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cieties.  The  universals,  if  there  are  any,  are  negative  or  restrictive  in 
character.  To  take  an  extreme  example,  no  society  expects  a  two-  or 
three-year-old  child  to  be  self-supporting.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  no 
uniform  prescriptions  regarding  the  behavior  of  such  children.  Americans 
tend  to  prolong  the  dependence  of  children  on  parents;  other  peoples 
expect  children  to  be  independent  of  adult  support  long  before  our  boys 
or  girls  are  even  ready  to  choose  their  own  clothes.  The  diversity  of  mean- 
ings attached  to  different  statuses  the  world  over — the  diversity  of  cul- 
tures as  it  has  been  called — becomes  the  laboratory  of  human  behavior 
available  to  the  social  scientist  for  study  and  analysis. 

GROUPS 

Groups  2  differ  from  categories,  as  we  have  noted,  primarily  in  that 
a  group  is  defined  by  persisting  interaction  among  its  members,  whereas 
a  category  consists  of  people  who  have  common  characteristics  to  which 
social  definitions  are  attached. 

The  Reality  of  Groups 

Does  a  group  have  real  existence?  The  answer  depends  on  what  we 
mean  by  real.  A  group  in  the  abstract  sense  obviously  is  not  a  tangible 
entity.  From  the  sociological  point  of  view  individuals  in  physical  prox- 
imity are  just  that  and  nothing  more  unless  the  behavior  patterns  which 
characterize  them  affect  each  other.  Behavior  itself  is  not  a  tangible 
reality — it  cannot  be  felt  by  the  senses.  Moreover,  behavior  may  be  in- 
tellectual or  mental  as  well  as  physical  action.  Even  where  physical  action 
is  involved,  it  is  not  the  movement  itself,  but  the  meanings,  intentions, 
and  consequences  which  are  of  sociological  significance. 

When  we  assert  that  a  group  has  real  existence,  we  mean  that  the 
behavior  of  numbers  of  people  can  be  (1)  collectively  described,  (2)  col- 
lectively identified,  and  (3)  shown  to  have  collective  consequences. 
People  in  aggregation  tend  to  think  and  act  alike,  to  have  common 
opinions  and  values,  and  to  respond  in  the  same  general  fashion.  We  may 
pragmatically  say  that  "the  group  thinks  this,"  or  "the  group  did  that," 
thus  imparting  reality  to  the  group.  On  the  level  of  sociological  analysis, 
collective  behavior  in  general  is  considered  tangible.  The  interaction 
between  the  behavior  patterns  of  individuals  which  defines  group  existence 

2  Perhaps  the  most  complete  English  treatment  of  the  concept  of  "group"  is  found  in 
L.  Von  Wiese  and  Howard  Becker,  Systematic  Sociology. 
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and  relationships  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  reality.  In  this  sense  it  is 
possible  to  speak  of  a  "group  mind."  We  mean  that  describable  patterns 
of  thought  characterize  numbers  of  people. 

For  the  most  part  sociology  deals  with  intangible  entities,  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  these  entities  are  any  the  less  "real."  Collective  be- 
havior is  as  tangible  and  palpable  in  structure  and  consequences  as  the 
mass,  weight,  height,  motion,  and  similar  qualities  of  physical  substances. 
These  terms  are  convenient  and  necessary  for  describing  phenomena 
which  lack  sensory  perception.3 

Groups  and  Social  Categories:  Interrelationships 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  group  and  social  category? 
First  we  may  note  that  members  of  the  same  social  category  may  and  do 
interact  with  each  other.  Indeed,  such  interaction  is  often  the  basis  for  the 
formation  of  a  group.  Age  groups,  voluntary  associations  divided  along  sex 
lines,  professional  associations,  and  the  like,  are  examples.  But  it  is  equally 
possible  that  those  who  belong  to  the  same  group  have  only  some  cate- 
gories in  common  and  are  highly  differentiated  with  regard  to  others.  For 
instance,  members  of  family  groups — the  most  universal  type  of  group 
among  the  human  species — may  be  of  different  ages  and  sex,  possess 
diverse  skills,  fail  to  conform  in  the  same  degree  to  social  norms,  and 
naturally  occupy  different  family  and  marital  positions. 

The  roles  attached  to  group  membership  tend  to  intersect  those  of 
category  membership.  Society,  for  example,  prescribes  to  a  large  extent 
the  behavior  of  a  male  child.  But  membership  in  a  particular  family  may 
carry  certain  expectations  which  will  modify  the  prescribed  conduct.  In 
short,  group  membership  imposes  a  rather  specific  character  on  the  role 
expectations  attached  to  category  memberships.  An  individual's  conduct 
is  therefore  largely  the  result  of  the  composite  influences  deriving  from 
many  groups  and  categories.  The  sociologist  must  adequately  understand 
the  structure  and  function  of  social  categories  and  groups  if  he  seeks  to 
analyze  the  behavior  of  individuals  belonging  to  these  aggregates. 

To  phrase  the  relationship  between  the  group  and  social  category  in 
dynamic  terms  we  may  say  that  a  person  behaves  in  a  social  group  ac- 
cording to  the  role  expectations  associated  with  the  various  social  cate- 
gories to  which  he  belongs.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  group  interaction  that 

3  See  the  rather  complete  discussion  of  this  problem,  with  special  reference  to  the  views 
of  the  French  sociologist,  Emile  Durkheim,  in  Talcott  Parsons,  Structure  of  Social  Action, 
pp.  350  et  seq. 
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category  characteristics  are  manifested,  and  the  group  situation  is  the 
meeting  ground  of  behavior  patterns  attached  to  various  categories. 

These  patterns  are  reshaped  and  redefined  in  the  process  of  social 
interaction.  For  instance,  women's  rights  and  responsibilities  in  our  society 
have  undergone  fundamental  revision  in  recent  years  through  the  in- 
fluence of  group  action.  The  suffragist  movement,  a  persisting  group 
action,  resulted  in  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  women.  In  general  the 
behavior  of  an  individual,  healthy  or  sick,  educated  or  uneducated,  of 
high  prestige  or  low,  is  partly  determined  by  his  interaction  with  members 
of  his  family  and  with  all  other  social  groupings — economic,  political,  and 
the  like — to  which  he  belongs. 

Groups  and  Social  Relationships 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  considered  the  concept  of  "social  relation- 
ship" and  defined  it  as  the  relationship  which  exists  between  people  where 
there  is  definable  interaction.  By  interaction  we  mean  the  process  where 
upon  contact  men  influence  each  other's  behavior  through  the  exchange 
of  significant  symbols. 

As  defined  those  who  belong  to  a  group  are  in  a  kind  of  social  re- 
lationship. Although  not  all  social  relationships  are  associated  with 
groups,  all  groups  give  rise  to  some  kind  of  social  relationships. 

A  group,  as  we  have  defined  it,  comprises  a  number  of  people  in 
definable  and  persisting  interaction  with  reference  to  common  goals  and 
means.  There  are  however  social  relationships,  i.e.,  interacting  situations, 
where  individuals  do  not  have  the  same  views  or  pursue  the  same  goals. 
They  may  even  be  rather  antagonistic  or  hostile  to  each  other.  These  are 
called  "dissociative  relationships,"  discussed  briefly  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Social  Functions  and  Consequences  of  Group  Organization 

The  existence  of  groups  makes  it  easier  for  society  and  its  members 
to  solve  the  crucial  problems  associated  with  man  as  a  biologic  and  social 
animal.  This  does  not  impute  a  supersensory  kind  of  intelligence  to  a 
mystical  body  known  as  "society."  Nor  does  it  assume  that  society  has 
an  inner  purpose.  But  given  any  society  of  human  beings,  in  which  the 
individuals  desire  to  survive  biologically  and  at  the  same  time  remain  a 
permanent  group,  it  is  not  difficult  to  describe — as  we  have  done  in  the 
chapter  on  the  condition  of  man — the  tasks  necessary  to  fulfill  those  de- 
sires. 
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One  of  the  principal  results  of  the  group  structure  of  society  is  the 
division  of  labor.  Generally  speaking,  tasks  are  assigned  to  those  people 
who  can  handle  them  easily  and  efficiently.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  in- 
cidentally it  is  clear  that  no  individual  is  self-sufficient.  Even  Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  great  protagonist  of  Defoe's  novel,  had  his  able  assistant  in 
the  man  Friday. 

In  every  society,  no  matter  how  folklike  or  untutored,  individuals 
are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  each  other  for  certain  goods  and  services 
which  they  consider  indispensable.  To  begin  with,  a  person  who  desires 
to  survive  as  a  biologic  entity  and  propagate  his  kind  must  participate  in 
family  life.  In  the  family  there  will  be  of  necessity  a  division  of  labor  and 
regulation  of  behavior  among  the  parents  and  children.  Likewise,  the 
family  must  be  defended  against  hostile  outsiders  and  rendered  secure  in 
the  midst  of  unknown  and  possibly  malevolent  powers  or  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

As  a  family  group  increases,  so  that  several  generations  are  residing 
in  the  same  household,  a  more  complex  division  of  labor  is  required.  There 
are  more  persons  to  feed  and  clothe  and  additional  children  to  care  for 
and  educate.  The  possible  sources  of  conflict  and  anxiety  increase  as 
children  grow  to  adulthood  and  begin  to  reflect  upon  and  fear  the  un- 
known. There  are  now  more  potential  sex  partners  whose  behavior  must 
be  regulated,  and  more  people  on  different  age  levels,  who  demand  enter- 
tainment and  recreation.  As  the  older  members  reach  a  certain  age  they 
must  "retire"  and  be  protected  and  supported  by  the  younger.  In  short, 
the  larger  the  family  the  more  complex  are  the  problems  if  biologic  sur- 
vival and  group  continuity  are  to  be  assured.  Division  of  labor  therefore 
becomes  indispensable. 

Imaginary  Origins  of  Group  Formation 

Conceived  in  a  simple  way,  groups  are  formed  as  the  result  of  the 
calculations  of  the  leaders  of  a  social  unit.  Certain  persons  are  assigned  to 
procure  the  food  supply,  others  to  prepare  the  food  for  consumption.  If 
the  latter,  who  are  usually  women,  have  time  left  they  will  also  look  after 
the  physical  needs  of  the  children.  Others  may  be  selected  to  instruct 
the  young,  the  girls  in  woman's  work  and  the  boys  in  man's  work.  And 
so  the  division  of  labor  and  separation  of  functions  by  groups  and  indi- 
viduals is  developed.  The  history  of  all  human  societies  may  for  some 
purposes  be  seen  as  a  series  of  experiments  in  group  formation  and  func- 
tion, in  an  effort  to  make  more  efficient  the  division  of  labor  necessary  to 
biologic  survival  and  societal  continuity. 
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When  human  societies  are  examined,  it  is  discovered  that  all  con- 
tribute in  some  way  to  the  division  of  labor  involved  in  the  regulation  of 
personal  behavior  and  the  attainment  of  goals  which  the  society  conceives 
as  desirable  and  necessary.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  group  formation  was 
originally  the  product  of  rational  calculation.  Early  man  probably  ar- 
rived at  the  notion  of  group  division  of  labor  as  a  result  of  trial  and  error 
over  a  long  period  and  at  great  cost  of  time,  energy,  and  life. 

In  the  last  analysis  all  groups  strive  to  achieve  ends  and  provide 
satisfactions  to  their  members  which  can  best  be  obtained  through  joint 
rather  than  individual  effort.  Most  of  us  participate  in  numerous  groups 
without  asking  whether  the  ends  secured  could  be  better  attained  by 
working  alone.  This  simply  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  forces  responsible 
for  adjusting  us  to  group  activity  have  done  their  job  well.  In  each  of 
the  major  areas  of  social  life  then  we  should  expect  to  find  one  or  more 
groups  organized  to  solve  the  problems  of  those  areas.  Thus  in  every 
society  all  or  most  individuals  interact  to  provide  the  essentials  required 
for  biologic  survival,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  to  propagate 
their  kind,  to  educate  the  young,  and  so  on. 

Some  individuals  fail  to  participate  in  these  functions  because  of 
immaturity,  illness,  infirmity,  or  unwillingness.  All  "normal"  adults  how- 
ever tend  to  devote  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  all  the  major  prob- 
lems. 

Let  the  reader  for  a  moment  analyze  his  own  daily  activities.  He  will 
find  that  he  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  economic  order  as  a  producer 
and/or  consumer.  He  is  being  educated  for  adult  tasks,  is  educating 
others,  or  doing  both.  His  mental  equipment  consists  in  part  of  ideas  and 
attitudes,  magical,  religious,  or  scientific,  which  serve  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  physical  and  social  world,  and  perhaps  give  meaning  to  his 
mundane  activities.  He  is  a  citizen  of  a  political  community,  and  is 
subject  to  the  power  of  some  individuals  at  the  same  time  that  he  exercises 
some  kind  of  authority  over  others.  He  stands  in  definite  relation,  either 
as  aspirant  or  participant,  to  a  person  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex,  how- 
ever defined.  He  belongs  to  a  family  group  in  which  he  occupies  diverse 
positions — brother  to  some,  perhaps  father  to  others,  child  to  his  parents, 
uncle  to  his  nephew,  husband  to  his  wife,  and  so  on. 

His  daily  routine  involves  certain  activities,  such  as  play  or  recre- 
ation, which  have  far  more  than  survival  value.  They  enhance  the  mean- 
ing of  his  existence,  embellish  it  and  make  it  more  pleasant.  He  belongs 
to  a  given  age  category  and  as  such  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  be- 
havior is  expected  or  permitted  while  other  activities  are  prohibited.  At 
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the  age  of  nineteen  for  instance  he  is  not  so  dependent  as  when  he  was 
ten,  nor  is  he  expected  to  behave  as  though  he  were  sixty.  His  sex  status 
imposes  further  rules  and  regulations;  if  a  male,  there  is  a  prescribed  code 
of  conduct  with  explicit  or  implicit  rewards  for  its  observance  and  punish- 
ments for  infraction.  He  is  also  a  member  of  an  over-all  society  to  which 
he  owes  some  measure  of  loyalty  and  affection  and  to  whose  welfare  he 
is  expected,  tacitly  or  actively,  to  contribute.  He  is  lastly  a  "normal, 
healthy"  individual  and  is  expected  to  "adjust"  and  get  along  with  his 
fellows,  not  to  rely  on  others  for  sustenance,  nor  demand  too  much  so- 
licitation, as  he  might  if  he  were  ill  or  feeble. 

At  any  time  during  the  day,  no  matter  what  the  central  focus  of 
attention,  group  memberships  are  conditioning  his  behavior.  Most  of  his 
actions  are  so  habitual  and  automatic  that  he  rarely  questions  them,  and 
is  scarcely  aware,  except  upon  reflection,  that  they  represent  the  effects 
of  previous  group  experience. 

Many  of  our  simplest  habits  are  socially  acquired  and  derive  from 
group  acquiescence.  Among  them  are  our  manner  of  family  and  communal 
eating,  the  dietary  habits  we  follow,  the  very  language  we  use,  the  modes 
of  social  greeting,  manners  and  etiquette,  relations  with  our  relatives, 
constant  deference  to  the  desires  of  others,  sports  we  indulge  in,  and  so 
on.  The  artifacts  in  our  environment  are  likewise  the  products  of  group 
conventions.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  architecture,  furnishings,  and 
decoration  of  our  dwellings,  the  arrangement  of  streets  in  our  cities  and 
towns,  the  design  of  public  buildings,  the  style  of  our  clothes,  the  cultural 
facilities  at  our  disposal  (radio,  theater,  cinema,  music  hall,  etc.),  and 
many  others.  We  use  these  facilities  or  artifacts,  manifest  these  habits, 
often  with  little  or  no  awareness  of  their  purpose,  because  we  have  par- 
ticipated all  our  lives  in  various  kinds  of  groups  and  acquired  as  a  result 
customs  and  predilections  which  are  designed  to  enrich  our  existence  and 
facilitate  our  daily  routine. 

Every  habit  which  aids  us  in  smoothly  performing  the  business  of 
life  is  thus  acquired  as  the  result  of  group  action.  The  basic  mechanisms 
of  habituation,  as  we  have  noted,  are  called  by  sociologists  "status"  and 
"role."  Each  of  us  is  somewhat  automatically  assigned — or  we  achieve 
by  personal  effort — a  definite  place  among  the  available  groups  which 
form  the  social  structure.  Every  place  or  status  is  associated  with  a  type 
of  behavior:  certain  actions  are  expected  or  permitted,  others  prohibited. 
These  restrictions  and  expectations  define  our  role. 

Our  role  then  largely  dictates  our  actions,  and  conversely  we  behave 
as  we  do,  in  societal  terms,  because  of  expectations  assigned  to  status 
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positions.  The  "normal  adult"  fulfills  the  role  required  by  his  major 
status  positions  which  consist  of  the  places  he  occupies  in  various  groups. 

It  is  in  this  way,  through  the  mechanism  of  assigned  status  and  role 
in  groups,  that  the  co-ordinated  effort  of  men  to  insure  biologic  survival 
and  group  continuity  is  made  possible.  Without  such  co-ordination  group 
existence  would  be  impossible  and  the  human  species  fail  to  survive. 

Group  life  usually  functions  to  promote  social  harmony,  but  it  is 
also  a  source  of  social  conflict.  Group  effort  unquestionably  facilitates  in 
most  instances  the  task  of  earning  a  living,  raising  children,  satisfying 
individual  desires,  and  the  like.  But  it  also  means  that  people  are  brought 
together  and  are  thereby  forced  to  adjust  to  each  other.  Adjustment  im- 
plies the  necessity  of  subduing  or  giving  up  some  personal  interests  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  co-operative  goals.  In  the  pursuit 
of  personal  ends  we  often  lose  sight  of  this  need  for  paying  a  price  for 
social  harmony.  We  are  usually  acutely  aware  of  our  own  interests  and 
desires  and  not  those  of  the  group  as  such.  Hence  group  life,  while  in- 
dispensable to  the  pursuit  of  social  goals,  also  becomes  the  basic  source 
of  social  tension  and  conflict.  The  need  of  creating  a  group  conscience 
sufficiently  strong  to  override  individual  desires  is  the  pressing  political 
problem  of  any  society. 

Group  Membership  and  Life-Chances 

Membership  in  a  group  has  impersonal  and  social  consequences  as 
well  as  personal  and  individual  consequences.  The  societal  meaning  of 
such  membership  is  defined  by  the  rights  and  duties  attached  to  that 
position.  As  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  these  rights  and  performance  of  the 
duties,  with  the  consequent  limitation  on  behavior,  certain  typical  life- 
chances  emerge. 

,  The  sociological  concept  of  "life-chances"  is  very  broad.  Generally 
it  refers  to  the  probability  that  an  individual's  life  will  be  shaped  in  a 
particular  way,  that  he  will  attain  certain  goals  and  fail  in  others,  that 
for  example,  he  will  die  before  reaching  sixty,  or  will  divorce  his  wife. 

We  observed  in  the  previous  chapter  that  a  person's  life-chances  are 
to  a  large  extent  derived  from  membership  in  various  social  categories 
and  groups.  But  not  every  group  to  which  a  man  belongs  has  equal  in- 
fluence on  his  life.  The  religious  group  to  which  parents  adhere  has  little 
or  no  bearing  on  a  child's  survival  beyond  infancy.  At  the  same  time  the 

i economic  status  of  the  parents  does  shape  his  chances  for  surviving  in- 
fancy. Likewise  sex,  which  is  a  social  category,  is  closely  associated  with 
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the  possibility  of  becoming  economically  independent  though  it  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  a  person's  political  alignments. 

The  task  of  the  sociologist  then  is  to  discover  how  and  to  what  extent 
group  and  category  memberships  condition  a  person's  life-chances — in 
other  words  to  discover  the  determinants  of  social  behavior.  If  we  can 
learn  how  clusters  of  these  memberships  (e.g.,  twenty-five  years  old,  male, 
single,  Protestant,  college  graduate,  middle  class)  condition  life-chances, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  predict  the  probable  behavior  of  large  numbers  of 
individuals.  This  is  essentially  the  task  which  current  social  science  has 
set  for  itself. 

Nonsocial  factors  alone  (biology,  climate,  and  geography)  are  of 
little  or  no  aid  in  the  prediction  of  social  behavior.  It  is  to  the  life-chances 
and  other  types  of  influences  associated  with  various  social  categories  and 
groups  that  we  must  look  for  the  major  clues. 

This  in  effect  implies  that  if  we  know  (1)  the  values  of  a  given  group,4 

(2)  the  resources  and  techniques  available  for  realizing  those  values,  and 

(3)  the  manner  in  which  the  existence  of  other  groups  with  different 
values,  resources,  and  techniques  modifies  the  efforts  of  the  first  group, 
then  we  may  anticipate  with  some  accuracy  the  general  behavior  of 
members  of  the  first  group  in  typical  social  situations. 

We  know  for  instance  that  members  of  a  group  called  American 
society  attach  considerable  prestige  value  to  "economic  success"  or  its 
simulation  through  conspicuous  display.  The  ability  of  an  individual  to 
purchase  luxurious  items  depends  in  large  measure  on  his  economic  status 
(economic  class  membership).  We  can  predict  then  that  many  members 
of  a  given  class  in  our  society  will  probably  spend  a  significant  part  of  their 
income  on  things  they  may  not  be  able  to  afford,  but  which  are  psycho- 
logically important  to  them.  They  will  do  this  in  numerous  cases  at  the 
expense  of  commodities  necessary  to  health.  Knowing  that  Americans 
in  all  classes  often  budget  their  income  in  this  way,  we  can  anticipate  that 
some  families  will  deprive  themselves  of  certain  goods  required  for  healthy 
living  in  order  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses,"  or  maintain  standards  be- 
yond their  actual  reach.  Upper-class  income  permits  of  conspicuous 
leisure  and  luxury  without  serious  loss  of  ability  to  purchase  essentials. 
Lower-class  income  does  not.  From  these  facts  we  may  assume  that 
chances  for  healthy  life  of  people  in  the  lower-income  brackets  in  our 
society  are  quite  different  from  those  of  rich  individuals. 

4  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  groups,  individuals  manifest  the  influences  derived 
from  their  category  memberships.  "Group  behavior"  as  a  concept  thus  includes  these 
influences. 
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Likewise  there  will  be  considerable  variation  in  longevity  of  persons 
in  the  upper-  and  lower-income  classes,  since  income  determines  the 
adequacy  of  available  medical  treatment.  Here  again  economic  class 
membership  works  to  produce  differences  in  life-chances.  Public  health 
programs  arise  when  the  survival  of  many  people  is  seriously  threatened 
by  their  inability  to  obtain  adequate  medical  care,  and  their  social  per- 
formance is  consequently  jeopardized.  This  in  turn  tends  to  impair  the 
welfare  of  society.  The  lower-income  classes  provide  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  available  productive  manpower.  In  a  large  measure  then  the 
"upper  classes"  would  appear  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  insuring  ade- 
quate health  and  medical  care  for  the  "lower  classes,"  if  productive  ca- 
pacity is  of  importance  to  them. 

The  Patterning  of  Group  Behavior 

An  essential  feature  of  the  life-chances  attendant  upon  group  mem- 
bership is  that  certain  patterns  or  types  tend  to  appear.  The  patterns 
at  any  one  time  represent  the  cumulative  result  of  interaction  among  the 
members  themselves  and  the  group  as  a  whole  with  other  groups.  Indi- 
vidual differences  are  usually  minimized. 

The  sociologist  attempts  to  view  individuals  as  typical 5  representa- 
tives of  various  groups.  He  discusses  human  behavior  in  terms  of  "classes 
of  events"  or  "typical  behavior."  Yet  he  recognizes  that  individuals  differ 
in  some  ways  and  that  for  certain  problems  those  disciplines  are  important 
which  seek  to  explore  the  unique  characteristics  and  qualities  of  people. 
It  is  not  that  the  sociologist,  thinking  in  terms  of  classes  or  types,  does 
less  justice  to  human  behavior  than  the  novelist  who  deals  with  indi- 
viduals. For  some  purposes  one  approach  is  important  and  the  other  may 
be  irrelevant.  The  sociologist  contends  that  to  the  extent  that  all  humans 
are  social  animals  the  social  determinants  of  behavior  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Group  life  is  therefore  an  indispensable  object  for  study  by  the  social 
scientist.  It  is  the  natural  mode  of  human  existence  and  to  deplore  the  fact 
of  group  life  is  as  meaningless  as  complaining  that  the  earth  revolves  or  the 
sun  shines.  When  and  if  man  finds  ways  of  assuring  survival  and  obtaining 
his  basic  satisfactions  without  employing  groups  and  the  attendant  con- 
cepts of  status  and  role,  then  we  will  have  to  reconsider  the  meaning  of 

5  An  adequate  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  may  be  found  in  Talcott  Parsons, 
"Weber's  Methodology  of  Social  Science,"  pp.  18-29,  in  his  Introduction  to  Max  Weber: 
The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organization. 
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"human  behavior."  Men  are  human  and  not  ape-like  precisely  because 
they  use  the  techniques  of  group  formation  and  societal  organization  for 
the  solution  of  common  problems. 

Society  as  a  Group 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  types  of  human  aggregates  we  have 
indicated  that  they  consist  of  people  living  within  "societies."  We  have 
not  offered  a  precise  definition  of  the  term  "society,"  6  but  have  used  it 
in  various  common-sense  meanings.  That  it  is  central  to  the  science  of 
sociology  should  be  obvious.  It  is  therefore  important  to  arrive  at  an 
explicit  meaning  of  the  term  and  place  it  within  the  system  of  concepts 
developed  in  previous  chapters. 

Simply  stated,  a  society  is  the  largest  number  of  people  who  interact 
for  the  solution  of  problems  vital  to  human  survival  and  continuity,  as 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  condition  of  man,  and  who  share  a  com- 
mon culture  pattern  and  institutional  framework.  Society  manifests  all 
the  characteristics  previously  discussed  in  the  section  on  groups.  We  will 
return  to  a  consideration  of  the  definition  of  society  in  Chapter  14. 

Community  as  a  Group 

Finally  the  "community,"  so  frequently  encountered  in  sociological 
literature,  must  also  be  considered  a  form  of  the  group.  The  term  "com- 
munity" is  often  used  interchangeably  with  "society,"  but  sometimes  it 
is  applied  to  a  given  city  or  locality  within  a  larger  group  which  for  the 
purposes  in  hand  is  considered  the  society.  Thus  one  speaks  of  an  Indian 
community  in  referring  to  an  Indian  society,  or  the  Chicago  community 
in  alluding  to  a  large  group  within  American  society.  The  concept  of 
community,  like  that  of  society,  usually  carries  the  connotation  of  com- 
mon territory  and  existence  of  many  smaller  groups  in  interaction. 

The  essential  definition  of  group  which  we  offered  may  be  applied  to 
the  community,  namely,  "a  number  of  people  in  definable  and  persisting 
interaction  directed  toward  common  goals  and  using  agreed-upon  means." 
The  larger  the  group  the  more  vague  and  generalized  must  be  the  com- 
mon goals  as  well  as  means.  To  many  members  of  a  society  the  common 
goals  may  seem  rather  hazy,  and  the  actual  behavior  of  the  constituent 
groups  may  depart  considerably  from  what  is  defined  as  the  "ideal." 
6  See  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  Chapter  VII. 
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Unless  these  distinctions  are  kept  in  mind  much  confusion  is  likely  to 
result. 

Many  groups  not  called  "societies"  are  larger  than  some  to  which 
this  term  is  applied.  For  example  any  major  American  city  considered  as 
a  group  is  numerically  greater  than  any  folklike  Indian  societies  found 
on  this  continent.  The  use  of  the  separate  terms,  "group,"  "community," 
and  "society,"  is  valid  only  as  it  helps  in  analyzing  sociological  data.  Thus 
the  community  is  one  kind  of  group  and  the  society  another,  but  they  are 
both  emphatically  groups. 
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it  may  seem  a  commonplace  to  most  of  us  that  the  vast  majority  of  people 
go  about  their  daily  business  and  encounter  few  if  any  insuperable  prob- 
lems in  their  social  relationships.  The  fact  that  any  one  of  us  may  be 
able  to  do  this  is  less  startling  than  the  fact  that  the  same  holds  true  for 
our  total  society  with  its  population  of  almost  150  million,  most  of  whom 
are  in  continuous  contact  with  others  about  them  all  day  long.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  we  must  all  be  relatively  well  habituated  to  those  about  us, 
know  what  to  expect  from  them,  and  be  fairly  sure  of  having  those  ex- 
pectations fulfilled.  The  previous  discussions  of  status,  role,  and  groups 
gives  us  some  insight  into  how  such  an  enormous  job  of  keeping  so  many 
people  relatively  orderly  and  peaceful  is  accomplished. 

When  we  examine  the  various  problems  which  confront  all  humans, 
we  see  that  social  life  functions  to  provide  group  solutions  of  some  sort 
for  these  problems.  Work  groups,  religious  groups,  educational  groups, 
and  the  like,  are  the  units  of  organization  for  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. But  it  is  quite  evident — especially  in  a  diversified  society  such  as 
our  own — that  there  is  more  than  one  group  in  each  of  these  problem- 
areas  and  that  any  one  group  has  more  than  one  function.  We  also  know 
that  by  no  means  do  all  of  the  groups  in  any  one  area  agree  as  to  what 
should  be  strived  after  nor  what  form  this  striving  is  to  take.  The  struggle 
between  labor  and  management,  various  religious  denominations,  and 
competing  schools  of  education  are  cases  in  point. 

Yet  both  labor  and  management  groups  have  primarily  economic 
functions.  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic  groups  serve  primarily  re- 
ligious functions.  Vocational  and  liberal  education  groups  function  pri- 
marily as  educational  organizations.  The  word  "function"  emerges  here 
as  a  key  concept.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  a  society  can  be  seen  as  a 
network  of  interconnected,  though  not  necessarily  harmonious,  groups 
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which  serve  various  functions  in  the  areas  of  primary  problems  whose 
solutions  are  necessary  for  human  survival.  Through  group  organization 
and  differentiation  the  total  effort  necessary  to  these  solutions  is  divided, 
though  not  necessarily  efficiently,  and  the  energy  and  time  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  society  are  also  divided.  As  observers  and  students  of  society 
our  task  is  to  analyze  the  structure  and  function  of  groups  and  their 
activities  in  the  areas  of  primary  problems. 

THE     STRUCTURE     OF     INSTITUTIONS 

Our  first  task  in  this  regard  is  to  develop  an  adequate  set  of  terms. 
So  if  we  refer  to  the  areas  of  basic  problems  of  functional  prerequisites  as 
the  "institutional  areas"  of  society,  then  we  may  use  the  phrase  "insti- 
tutional behavior"  to  refer  to  the  activities  which  are  performed  within 
these  areas.  We  may  then  talk  of  the  "institutional  rules"  as  those  rules 
governing  institutional  behavior;  of  "institutional  goals"  as  those  goals 
toward  which  the  activities  are  directed;  of  "institutional  techniques"  as 
those  techniques  employed  in  the  course  of  institutional  behavior;  of 
"institutional  personnel"  as  those  individuals  who  face  institutional 
problems,  hold  institutional  goals,  perform  institutional  behavior,  and 
use  institutional  techniques;  and  finally  of  "institutional  agencies,"  or 
clusters  of  interacting  groups,  which  collectively  make  up  the  structure 
within  which  institutional  personnel  carries  on  institutional  activities. 

The  Institutional  Agency 

The  "Church,"  the  "Government,"  and  the  "School  System"  are 
examples  of  such  agencies  in  American  society.  The  "Church"  as  an 
agency  is  the  structure  of  interacting  groups  (the  clergy  and  congregation 
of  individual  churches,  parochial  schools,  religio-fraternal  orders,  etc.) 
within  which  persons  with  specified  statuses  and  roles  engage  in  the 
activity  of  "religion."  So,  too,  the  School  System  as  an  agency  is  the 
structure  of  interacting  groups  (the  teachers  and  pupils  of  individual 
schools,  boards  of  trustees  and  of  education,  teachers'  associations,  etc.) 
within  which  persons  with  specified  statuses  and  roles  engage  in  the 
activity  of  "education."  Education  is  one  of  the  activities  which  together 
with  others  contributes  to  the  final  form  or  pattern  of  socialization  that 
occurs.  Religion  is  one  of  the  activities  which  in  conjunction  with  others 
contributes  to  the  final  form  or  pattern  of  meaning  and  motivation  that 
characterizes  a  society. 
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We  may  now  combine  the  various  components  of  an  "institution" 
and  note  that  it  consists  of  a  network  of  interacting  agencies  within  which 
there  goes  on,  according  to  prescribed  rules,  a  body  of  activity  whose 
function  is  the  solution  of  one  of  the  functionally  prerequisite  problems. 

THE     UNIVERSAL     INSTITUTIONS 

If  there  is  one  institution  for  each  of  the  functional  prerequisites, 
then  all  societies  have  the  same  number  of  basic  institutions,  since  all 
societies  are  characterized  by  the  same  functional  prerequisites.  These 
are  the  institutions  whose  central  problems  are  respectively: 

1)  The  maintenance  of  biologic  adequacy; 

2)  the  reproduction  of  new  members; 

3)  the  socialization  of  new  members; 

4)  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services; 

5)  the  maintenance  of  internal  and  external  order; 

6)  the  maintenance  of  meaning  and  motivation. 

The  present  treatment  thus  begins  with  basic  problems  with  which 
every  society  must  be  concerned  to  keep  itself  going.  It  then  asks  what 
are  the  major  activities  or  types  of  behavior  which  have  to  be  performed 
to  solve  the  prerequisite  problems,  and  what  are  the  major  types  of  social 
structures  or  agencies  which  are  found  in  every  society  within  which 
these  activities  are  conducted.  Referring  to  our  discussion  of  status  and 
role,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  we  raised  and  attempted  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  are  the  major  positions  or  statuses  which  every  society 
has  to  create  in  order  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  manpower  for  the 
agencies  within  which  there  goes  on  the  activity  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  the  prerequisite  problems. 

This  treatment  of  the  concept  of  institution  differs  from  yet  also  re- 
sembles the  treatment  of  the  concept  in  other  sociological  works.  Some  of 
these  treat  institutions  as  "types  of  behavior";  others  consider  an  in- 
stitution to  be  "bodies  of  rules  governing  behavior";  still  others  identify 
an  institution  as  a  type  of  agency  which  performs  a  certain  kind  of  be- 
havior. "Religion"  as  an  institution  is  an  example  of  the  first  category; 
"the  norms  governing  religious  behavior"  as  an  institution  is  an  example 
of  the  second  type;  and  the  "Church"  as  an  institution  is  an  example  of 
the  third. 

All  three  represent  aspects  of  the  same  over-all  area  of  behavior  which 
we  have  here  labeled  institutional  areas  of  behavior.  Thus,  according  to 
our  conception,  religion  is  the  name  for  one  of  the  major  forms  of  activity 
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which  functions  primarily  to  solve  problems  in  the  area  of  "maintenance 
of  meaning  and  motivation";  the  Church  is  one  of  the  major  agencies,  or 
structures  of  relationships  and  accompanying  apparatus,  within  which 
religious  behavior  is  carried  on. 

Our  treatment  of  institutions  thus  seeks  to  be  more  inclusive  than 
the  usual  treatment.  It  tries  to  recognize  explicitly  the  various  components 
of  organized  human  effort  which  go  into  the  solutions  of  functionally 
prerequisite  problems.  In  this  same  light,  Government  is  a  major  agency, 
within  which  activities  function  to  allocate  power  and  responsibility, 
together  with  other  functions  which  such  an  agency  serves.  Similarly  the 
family — collectively  considered — is  a  major  agency,  within  which  activi- 
ties serve  primarily  the  functions  of  reproduction,  socialization,  and  the 
maintenance  of  biologic  adequacy. 

FUNCTIONS     OF     INSTITUTIONS     FOR 

PARTICIPATING     PERSONNEL1 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  the  various  institutions  with 
their  central  conventions,  folkways,  mores,  and  marginal  adjustments 
provide  a  series  of  consequences  for  the  individual.  The  various  rule- 
patterns  in  different  ways  and  degrees  limit  and  permit  the  individual 
to  do,  think,  and  acquire  certain  things  and  to  attain  certain  statuses. 
If  we  analyze  these  consequences  we  are  really  making  an  analysis  of 
precisely  what  these  institutions  do  for  and  to  any  individual.  These  can 
be  viewed  as  some  of  the  functions  of  the  institutions. 

For  example,  an  inquiry  into  the  functions  of  the  idea  of  private 
property,  one  of  the  major  ideas  in  our  American  economic  institution, 
would  be  concerned  with  finding  out  the  consequences  for  individuals  of 
their  belief  in  the  wisdom  of,  and  their  conformity  to,  the  rules  governing 
the  acquisition  of  property.  Does  this  belief  result  in  free  access  to  private 
property  by  all  individuals,  or  does  it  result  in  the  acquisition  of  large 
amounts  of  property  by  only  a  few? 

In  some  cases  an  institution  may  play  a  negative  function  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  in  so  far  as  the  existing  practices  and  rules  serve  as  a 
hindrance  to  his  actions  and  desires.  His  reaction  to  that  institution  then 
would  be  to  seek  means  of  avoiding  the  consequences  of  its  operation.  He 
can  do  this  by  making  his  own  private  adjustment,  or  he  can  accept  the 
adjustment  worked  out  by  a  group  of  similarly  hindered  individuals.  But 

1  See  C.  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organization,  Part  V,  and  A.  Kardiner  and  Ralph  Linton, 
The  Individual  and  His  Society,  for  contrasting  approaches  to  this  problem. 
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even  if  this  marginal  adjustment  is  successful,  it  is  clear  that  his  life  has 
been  affected  by  the  institution  through  the  very  necessity  to  adjust. 

The  position  of  atheists  in  a  society  where  there  are  common  mean- 
ings and  practices  regarding  religion  is  a  case  in  point.  Rules  concerning 
religion  obviously  affect  the  lives  of  atheists,  even  though  they  may  not 
practice  the  accepted  in  religion.  Atheists  illustrate  this  by  making  an 
adjustment  which  specifically  recognizes  the  existence  of  beliefs  contrary 
to  their  own.  They  say  they  "do  not  believe,"  not  that  they  are  "in- 
different to  belief." 

Since  all  men  in  all  societies  in  some  way  participate  in  all  the  basic 
institutional  areas,  we  can  see  that  all  these  areas  are  interconnected.  The 
personnel  of  any  one  institution  is  therefore  about  the  same  as  that  of 
any  other  institution.  This  pattern  of  interconnected  institutions,  viewed  as 
a  unit,  is  one  way  of  defining  society. 

Within  each  of  these  institutional  areas  we  would  expect  to  find,  and 
do  find,  various  interrelated  groups  of  men  whose  organized  efforts  in 
part  contribute  to  the  collective  performance  of  the  central  functions. 
This  organization  of  groups  is  not  necessarily  a  deliberate,  conscious, 
rationalized,  efficient,  or  harmonious  affair.  But  the  fact  that  all  societies 
exhibit  such  interconnected  groups  leads  us  to  the  observation  that  some 
of  the  general  functions  which  these  groups  serve  are  indispensable  to 
societal  survival  even  if  all  the  particular  groups  are  not  indispensable. 
In  a  real  sense,  then,  groups  which  perform  such  functions  may  be  called 
the  primary  groups  of  society. 

Multiple  Functions  of  Groups  and  Agencies 

We  have  asserted  that  no  group  of  men  serves  one  and  only  one 
function.2  For  instance,  while  a  trade  union  has  primarily  an  economic 
function  it  has  additional  political,  social,  educational,  recreational,  and 
socialization  functions.  The  public  charter  of  a  group  may  specify  only  a 
simple  unitary  function  which  the  group  is  supposed  to  perform.  But  it 
appears  to  be  a  natural  part  of  group  and  agency  development  that  they 
always  come  to  serve  more  and  different  functions  than  their  public 
charters  state. 

THE     INTERCONNECTIONS     OF     INSTITUTIONS 

The  fact  that  most  groups  serve  functions  in  institutional  areas  other 

than  the  central  area  in  which  they  developed  is  clear  testimony  to  the 

2  See  the  treatment  of  this  topic  in  W.  F.  Ogburn  and  M.  E.  Nimkoff,  Sociology,  Chapter 
23. 
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interconnection  of  institutions  in  society.  Groups  acquire  functions  which 
are  different  from  their  initially  conceived  central  purpose  precisely  be- 
cause the  various  areas  of  human  behavior  and  striving  are  so  intercon- 
nected that  efficient  functioning  in  any  one  area  presupposes  and  re- 
quires in  many  instances  efficient  functioning  in  other  areas  as  well.  For 
instance  trade  unions  which  did  not  seek  to  exert  political  influence  or  to 
provide  for  the  recreational  needs  of  their  members,  and  which  failed  to 
recognize  the  need  for  continuous  education,  would  not  long  remain 
efficient  trade  unions. 

Typical  sociological  studies  in  the  twentieth  century  3  have  been 
concerned  with  the  way  in  which  various  central  agencies — the  family, 
the  occupational  groups,  the  government,  etc. — have  come  to  function 
in  areas  other  than  that  containing  their  central  problem.  This  in  no 
sense  constitutes  a  violation  of  original  intent  or  a  deliberate  departure 
from  specified  purposes.  Rather  does  it  indicate  in  part  the  intercon- 
nections among  the  various  problems  of  a  society  and  its  associated  ac- 
tivities. Religious  activity  becomes  involved  with  all  kinds  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems.  Family  life  is  intrinsically  associated 
with  behavior  problems  other  than  the  reproduction  of  children,  and  so 
on. 

A  good  way  in  which  to  see  how  institutions  interconnect  is  to  take 
any  given  group  or  agency  which  presumably  serves  one  central  institu- 
tional problem,  within  one  institutional  area,  and  note  how  in  the  process 
of  serving  this  end  it  necessarily  involves  itself  in  problems  and  activities 
which  derive  from  and  have  effects  on  other  institutional  areas.  The  uni- 
versity in  America  is  a  good  example.4 

The  central  activity  of  a  university  is  education,  one  of  the  activities 
in  the  area  of  socialization.  But  when  we  raise  the  question,  "What  shall 
be  the  content  of  this  education?"  it  becomes  clear  that  the  relationship 
of  the  activity  of  education  with  activities  from  other  institutional  areas 
has  to  be  seriously  taken  into  consideration. 

Education  helps  to  fashion  values,  goals,  ideals,  and  ideas  about 
what  is  good  and  bad,  and  presumably  trains  individuals  for  critical  think- 
ing and  independent  adulthood.  Any  university  must  therefore  be  cogni- 
zant, among  other  things,  of  (1)  the  political  forces  of  the  community; 
(2)  the  economic  problems  of  the  citizens  of  the  community;  (3)  the 
religious  issues;  (4)  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  students;  (5)  the  freedom 

3  A  first-rate  example  is  the  study  by  Wilbert  Moore,  Industrial  Relations  and  The  Social 
Order. 

4  See  Abraham  Flexner,  Universities:  American,  English,  German. 
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of  its  faculty;  and  (6)  the  connection  of  its  activities,  especially  in  time 
of  war,  with  those  of  the  government.  These  six  are  only  some  of  the  other 
problems  with  which  a  university  must  concern  itself  if  it  is  adequately 
to  serve  its  central  educational  purpose. 

In  university  life  the  student  body  forms  a  community  of  its  own 
with  its  own  needs.  All  the  extracurricular  activities  of  students,  ranging 
from  formal  dances  to  organizations  to  save-capitalism  or  bring-about- 
communism,  are  reflections  of  the  felt  need  of  students,  as  maturing 
adults,  to  function  efficiently  as  whole  citizens  instead  of  as  individuals 
devoted  solely  to  acquiring  memory-control  over  the  materials  in  their 
texts. 

Looking  outward  into  the  community  we  note  that  the  financial 
welfare  of  the  university  depends  on  the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  Its  gifts  and  endowments  and  the  interest  on  its  investments 
vary  with  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  nation.  Its  total  financial 
structure  is  in  short  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  general  financial  structure  of 
the  general  community. 

In  addition,  the  ability  to  hire  adequate  faculty  depends  on  the 
soundness  of  the  institutions  of  training,  and  on  the  ability  of  intelligent, 
though  perhaps  economically  disadvantaged  people,  to  acquire  the  nec- 
essary training.  The  problem  of  genuine  adequate  faculty  becomes  further 
involved  by  questions  of  religious  affiliation  and  racial  characteristics, 
just  as  the  composition  of  the  student  body  is  also  in  some  measure 
conditioned  by  these  factors.  The  general  reputation  of  a  university  be- 
comes intimately  associated  with  the  social  success  of  its  graduates  and 
with  the  scholarly  products  of  its  faculty.  The  success  of  graduates  is  in 
turn  dependent  in  part  on  their  abilities,  their  statuses,  and  the  total  struc- 
ture of  the  society.  The  scholarly  output  of  the  faculty  is  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  freedom  and  objectivity  available  for  critical  inquiry, 
freedom  from  economic  pressures,  and  the  availability  of  funds  for  the 
support  of  research. 

We  could  continue  to  list  many  more  of  the  interconnections  between 
a  single  university  and  the  total  institutional  framework  of  the  society 
in  which  it  operates.  But  those  interconnections  already  specified  give 
some  indication  of  the  vast  network  of  relationships  which  make  the 
university  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  community.  Conflicting  educa- 
tional ideologies  usually  agree  that  universities  are  integral  to  the  over-all 
community,  but  disagree  as  to  the  primary  functions  on  which  the  uni- 
versity should  concentrate  and  how  that  concentration  can  best  be  served. 
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Such  a  conflict  could  exist  only  when  the  university  is  a  multifunctioning 
social  body. 

Universities  comprise  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  formal  edu- 
cational bodies  in  the  country.  Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  far 
more  numerous  and  reach  many  more  people.  Moreover,  all  the  formal 
educational  organizations,  including  every  type  of  school,  comprise  only 
one  aspect  of  the  total  educational  activity  of  a  society.  Churches, 
families,  and  other  institutional  arrangements  serve  many  important  in- 
formal educational  functions. 

All  the  various  activities  whose  primary  function  is  to  educate  young 
people  for  adult  participation  in  society  form  a  vast  interconnected  net- 
work to  which  the  term  "institution  of  socialization"  may  be  given.  But 
this  is  only  one  network  among  others,  all  of  which  must  function  if  a 
society  is  to  continue.  In  any  functioning  society  the  various  networks 
associated  with  the  primary  functions — economics,  politics,  socialization, 
and  so  on — interlock  to  form  a  master  network  of  social  relationships  and 
behavior.  To  this  master  network  the  term  "society"  is  applied. 

Institutional  Interconnections  as  Seen  through  the  Individual 

It  is  also  possible  to  visualize  the  way  in  which  institutions  inter- 
connect in  any  society  by  taking  a  given  individual  and  analyzing  his 
behavior.  Take  for  instance  the  behavior  of  a  college  professor.5 

Society  expects  of  a  college  professor  more  than  simple  technical 
skill  at  teaching.  His  skills  are  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  his  age  and 
rank.  His  social  behavior  is  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  his  age,  sex, 
health,  occupational,  and  marital  status.  His  family  behavior  is  supposed 
to  be  appropriate  to  his  economic  rank,  his  occupational  status,  his 
marital  status,  his  age,  the  body  of  existing  etiquette,  and  so  on.  His 
sexual  behavior  is  highly  regulated  by  considerations  of  his  various 
statuses:  age,  marital,  economic,  occupational,  religious,  and  others.  In 
short,  everything  he  does  in  fulfilling  the  role  attached  to  any  one  status 
is  in  some  way  modified  by  the  role  expectations  attached  to  all  his  other 
statuses. 

Since  all  individuals  in  any  society  occupy  some  position  within  all 
major  areas  of  behavior,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  all  societies  all  in- 
stitutions are  functionally  interconnected.  And  since  groups  are  the 
media  through  which  institutional  rules  are  interpreted  to  individual 
5  See  Logan  Wilson,  The  Academic  Man. 
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members  of  groups,  it  is  through  them  that  the  functions  of  institutions 
are  exercised. 

It  is  this  which  gives  meaning  to  the  contention  of  the  sociologist 
that  the  behavior  of  any  individual  in  society  is  largely  a  function  of  the 
group  memberships  he  holds.  The  sociologist  says  "largely"  rather  than 
"completely"  because  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  individual  idiosyn- 
cratic adjustment  patterns  which  do  not  necessarily  characterize  groups 
but  only  separate  individuals. 

INSTITUTIONS     AND     TYPES     OF     SOCIETIES 

A  significant  difference  has  been  noted  by  social  scientists  between 
institutions  in  folk-homogeneous  and  urban-heterogeneous  societies.  In 
the  former  the  kinship  group  of  relatives  is  the  group  in  which  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  society  come  to  learn  about  virtually  all  of  the  rules 
regulating  behavior  appropriate  to  sex,  age,  relatives,  religion,  economics, 
and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  various  institutional  areas  in  folk  societies 
tend  largely  to  function  within  the  framework  of  kinship  relationships. 

In  urban-heterogeneous  society  on  the  other  hand  the  control  of  the 
kinship  group  over  other  areas  of  behavior  is  considerably  less.  Whereas 
formerly  parents  or  other  relatives  interpreted  the  social,  economic, 
religious,  political,  and  other  types  of  rule-patterns  to  their  children,  this 
interpretation  has  now  been  taken  over  to  a  considerable  degree  by  out- 
side agencies — schools,  churches,  clubs,  and  the  movies,  among  others. 
This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  different  institutional  areas  in  urban 
society  are  more  distinct  and  visible  than  in  the  folk  society.6 

The  shifting  of  the  source  of  instruction  for  rules  from  one  group  to 
another  is  a  process  which  occurs  in  any  society  when  it  grows  larger  in 
numbers  and  more  diversified  in  its  interests  and  economic  activities.  As 
it  grows  larger  it  acquires  more  special-interest  groups,  such  as  social 
clubs,  schools,  religious  organizations,  political  organizations,  and  the 
like.  With  the  growth  of  such  groups  the  number  of  functions  formerly 
exercised  by  general-interest  groups,  such  as  the  family,  tends  to  decrease. 
Hence  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the  family  as  changing  from  a  general- 
interest  to  a  special-interest  group.  The  family  has  also  lost  many  of  its 
functions,  which  in  turn  have  been  taken  over  by  other  special-interest 
groups. 

6  See  R.  RedfieJd,  The  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan,  for  a  study  of  the  changes  in  four  different 
societies. 
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Since  each  new  special-interest  group,  large  or  small,  brings  with  it 
new  interpretations  of  institutional  practices  and  expectations,  the  natural 
history  of  societies  in  the  process  of  change  appears  to  be  one  of  develop- 
ment from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  of  interests  and  rules,  and  their 
associated  meanings  and  practices.7 

A  special-interest  group  develops  and  is  accepted  only  if  enough 
people  feel  that  the  former  general-interest  groups  are  inadequate  in  the 
degree  or  kind  of  regulation  and  interpretation  of  behavior  and  the 
consequent  satisfaction  of  needs.  Thus  the  function  of  any  special-interest 
group  is  relatively  well  specified  at  any  point  in  its  existence.  The  process 
of  development  of  special-interest  groups  is  such  that  they  come  to  acquire 
functions  which  the  originators  never  intended,  or  to  lose  functions  whose 
loss  the  originators  would  have  seriously  deplored.  Often  such  acquired 
functions  bear  no  relation  to  the  name  of  the  group  or  to  the  original 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originated.  The  influence  of  business  groups  on 
the  content  of  public-school  textbooks  is  a  point  in  instance.  Viewed 
sociologically  a  special-interest  group  then  has  significance  for  the  lives 
of  many  more  individuals  than  those  affirmatively  associated  with  it. 

INSTITUTIONAL     CONNECTIONS     AND     THE     STYLE 

OF     LIFE 

To  the  various  networks  which  serve  primary  functions  we  have 
given  the  name  "institutions."  The  previous  material  has  stressed  the 
interconnection  between  these  institutions,  asserting  that  in  any  society 
the  basic  institutions  are  necessarily  interdependent.  It  should  be  further 
asserted,  however,  that  the  way  in  which  the  institutions  of  a  society  are 
interconnected  varies  from  society  to  society.  This  is  to  say  that:  (1)  all 
societies  exhibit  the  same  primary  institutions;  (2)  in  all  societies  the 
primary  institutions  interconnect  and  reciprocally  modify  each  other;  but 
(3)  the  ways  in  which  they  interconnect  and  modify  each  other  vary  from 
society  to  society. 

A  standard  contrast  exists  between  the  way  in  which  institutions 
interconnect  in  small,  relatively  isolated,  and  homogeneous  societies  on 
the  one  hand  and  in  large,  mobile,  and  heterogeneous  societies  on  the 
other.  This  contrast  has  variously  been  labeled  folk  vs.  urban,  sacred  vs. 
secular,  rural  vs.  urban,  community  vs.  society,  Gemeinschaft  vs.  Gesel- 
Ischaft;  the  resulting  tones  of  life  have  in  turn  been  contrasted  in  terms  of 
7  See  Noel  P.  Gist,  Patterns  of  Secret  Societies. 
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organized  vs.  disorganized,  harmonious  vs.  disharmonious,  genuine  vs. 
spurious,  and  personal  vs.  impersonal.8 

These  contrasts  either  imply  or  state  explicitly  a  value  preference 
for  the  tone  of  life  which  presumably  characterizes  the  small,  isolated 
homogeneous  society  as  against  the  urban  "monstrosity."  They  have 
tended  to  assert  that  with  the  growth  of  a  society  to  a  large  populous 
group  certain  fundamental  disturbances  occur  which  appear  to  be  generic 
and  inescapable.  And  they  have  raised  the  question  whether  some  of  the 
presumed  advantages  of  urban  life  could  not  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
some  of  the  presumed  advantages  of  folk  life,  without  incurring  the  dis- 
advantages of  either. 

This  contrast  and  the  questions  it  raises  have  been  phrased  in  the 
trite  terms  of  whether  "it  is  better  to  live  in  the  country  than  in  the  city." 
Advocates  of  either  view — when  and  if  they  argue  seriously  about  the 
matter  any  more — always  tend  to  point  up  their  respective  advantages 
and  to  ignore  judiciously  the  disadvantages.  This  usually  leaves  the  argu- 
ment nowhere,  and  that  perhaps  is  exactly  where  it  should  be  left  when 
approached  on  a  superficial  level. 

But  considered  seriously  the  question  is  one  of  primary  importance 
for  all  students  of  society.  For  what  is  at  bottom  of  the  whole  discussion 
is  the  notion  that  as  cities  develop  and  more  people  come  together  in 
small  areas  and  share  a  life  characterized  by  high  degrees  of  contact, 
mobility,  and  fluidity  of  social  relationships,  there  results  an  imperson- 
ality of  life  and  a  submergence  of  the  individual  in  the  mass.9  This  sub- 
mergence of  the  individual  is  believed  to  contribute  to  the  creation  of 
certain  problems  which  are  reflected  in  what  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
"urban  statistics" :  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  divorce,  prostitution,  and 
insanity.  In  short,  many  of  the  so-called  "social  problems"  tend  to  be 
associated  with  the  growth  of  cities.  We  must  then  inquire  whether  these 
high  morbidity  rates  are  a  necessary  and  exclusive  aspect  of  urban  life. 
If  they  are  not,  how  can  we  account  for  their  apparent  association  with 
all  urbanization?  But  if  they  are,  should  or  can  we  de-urbanize  our  so- 
cieties and  perhaps  thereby  eliminate  the  problems  which  appear  indige- 
nous to  urban  life? 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  these  questions.  But  we  know  from 
the  available  data  that  none  of  the  indices  of  social  morbidity,  such  as 

8  For  brief  treatments  of  this  topic  see  Edward  Sapir,  "Culture,  Genuine  and  Spurious"; 
cf.  also  Melvin  M.  Tumin,  "Culture,  Genuine  and  Spurious:  A  Re-evaluation." 

9  For  a  most  adequate  statement  see  Louis  Wirth  "Urbanism  as  a  Way  of  Life."  For 
significant  statistics  which  are  relevant  here  see  Philip  M.  Hauser  and  Conrad  Taeuber, 
"The  Changing  Populations  of  the  United  States." 
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crime,  are  peculiar  to  urban  areas.  Rural  areas  show  the  same  types  of 
problematic  phenomena.  This  also  holds  true  for  societies  other  than  those 
of  Western  civilization.  Crime,  divorce,  prostitution,  personality  dis- 
organization— these  and  many  more  types  of  disturbances,  if  they  may 
be  so  termed,  are  found  to  characterize  all  human  societies  regardless  of 
size  and  geographic  location.  There  is  considerable  debate  about  how 
proportionately  high  is  the  incidence  of  these  phenomena  in  various  types 
of  communities.  But  the  fact  remains  that  these  are  human  societal 
phenomena  and  not  simply  urban  phenomena.10 

We  must  attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  of  these  phenomena 
in  urban  societies  in  the  same  way  as  we  would  account  for  their  presence 
in  nonurban  communities.  The  etiologies  of  crime,  prostitution,  personal 
disorganization,  divorce,  and  similar  phenomena  reveal  certain  aspects 
common  to  all  societies.  Certainly  it  may  be  agreed  that  there  are  many 
different  motives  which  impel  individuals  to  commit  crimes.  But  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  the  criminal  in  any  society  is  the  person 
who  finds  himself  unable  or  unwilling,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  follow 
the  mandates  of  the  law,  and  is  apprehended  in  the  violation.11 

Each  society  has  techniques  for  coping  with  deviant  behavior  and 
standardizes  its  own  mode  of  attempting  to  readjust  the  situation  or 
eliminate  the  infraction.  Ostracism,  corporal  punishment,  banishment, 
exile,  imprisonment,  fines,  execution,  and  other  techniques  are  variously 
employed  at  different  times  and  under  different  conditions  by  human 
societies.  All  societies  have  different  levels  of  sensitivity  to  crime  as  well. 
That  is  to  say,  what  might  be  considered  a  serious  deviation  in  our  society 
might  be  considered  simply  a  pardonable  idiosyncracy  in  another.  Indeed, 
as  in  the  case  of  treatment  of  the  aged,  what  one  society  regards  as  an 
expectation  another  society  would  consider  a  basic  violation  of  its  funda- 
mental morality  and  punishable  under  the  law.  So  we  see  that  while  all 
societies  exhibit  the  same  basic  institutional  structure  they  do  not  all 
exhibit  the  same  values  and  rules  for  behavior  within  that  framework. 

This  difference  in  values  and  rules  exists  also  within  any  one  society. 
Especially  in  relatively  complex  societies  there  are  different  rules,  inter- 
pretation of  values,  and  levels  of  reaction,  depending  upon  the  specific 
social  unit  in  which  we  happen  to  be  operating. 

It  is  the  vagueness  and  impersonality  of  the  rules  and  values  of  the 
over-all  society  which  makes  these  rules  and  values  so  susceptible  to 

10  In  this  regard  see  R.  E.  L.  Faris  and  H.  W.  Dunham,  Mental  Disorders  in  Urban 
Areas. 

77  See  Norman  D.  Humphrey,  "Social  Problems,"  in  New  Outline  of  Principles  of  Sod* 
ology,  ed.  A.  M.  Lee,  pp.  3-60. 
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differential  interpretation.12  This  difference  in  interpretation  makes  it 
possible  for  two  apparently  opposed  groups  to  function  side  by  side 
within  the  same  institutional  area  with  both  presumably  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  societal  welfare.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  labor  and  management 
both  to  assert  that  they  are  working  for  the  best  economic  welfare  of  the 
total  society.  Their  philosophies  and  techniques  are  in  constant  conflict 
yet  each  group  avers  that  its  own  techniques  are  more  closely  harmonious 
with  the  vague  generalizations  about  "societal  welfare." 

In  such  a  situation  hypocrisy  cannot  be  more  rightfully  charged  to 
one  side  than  another.  The  so-called  "American  way  of  life"  is  so  vaguely 
defined  as  a  general  societal  model  that  it  is  possible  for  both  an  extreme 
Communist  and  an  arch  conservative  to  assert  that  they  are  each  ful- 
filling this  "way  of  life." 

The  situation  we  have  then  is  one  where  the  over-all  societal  models 
are  vague  patterns  of  idealized  notions  of  propriety  and  justice.  When  we 
function  as  members  of  the  larger  groups  which  compose  the  society  we 
lend  to  these  vague  patterns  somewhat  more  specific  interpretations, 
often  contradicting  the  interpretations  of  other  group  members.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  smaller,  more  intimate  groups  which  together  compose  the 
larger  groups  we  lend  a  still  more  personalized  interpretation.  And  finally, 
functioning  as  individuals,  we  select  from  the  range  of  possible  inter- 
pretations those  most  closely  corresponding  with  our  own  personal  defi- 
nitions of  the  situation. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  codify  these  levels  of  interpretation  by 
assigning  the  term  "moral  idealizations"  to  the  societal  models,  "mores" 
to  the  larger  group  interpretations,  "folkways"  to  the  small  group 
variants,  and  "habits"  to  individual  behavior.13  Yet  it  is  quite  clear  that 
mores,  folkways,  and  habits,14  as  understood  in  their  traditional  and  ac- 
cepted definitions,  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  situations  mentioned.  The 
total  over-all  society  possesses  bodies  of  rules  about  which  it  has  strong 
moral  feelings.  These  are  the  mores.  It  also  has  suggestions  about  proper 
behavior  to  which  no  strong  community  welfare  connotations  are  at- 
tached. This  is  the  dimension  of  folkways.  And  it  has  a  still  more  nebulous 
body  of  concerns,  to  which  however  it  is  so  relatively  indifferent  that 
individuals  may  lend  their  own  idiosyncratic  interpretations  without 
running  afoul  of  social  disapproval  or  punishment. 

12  See  A.  M.  Lee,  "Levels  of  Culture  as  Levels  of  Social  Generalization,"  pp.  486-95, 
for  an  adequate  treatment  of  this  idea. 

13  See  A.  M.  Lee,  ibid. 

14  See  William  G.  Sumner,  Folkways,  for  the  original  and  standard  treatment.  Our  full 
treatment  will  be  found  in  Chapter  15. 
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This  distinction  between  degrees  of  concern  and  feeling  about  be- 
havior (mores,  folkways,  habits)  is  not  the  same  as  the  distinction  between 
different  dimensions  of  'personalization  of  the  rules  (personal,  group,  in- 
stitutional, societal).  For  the  same  societal  idealization  or  mores  or  folk- 
way  can  be  subject  to  different  degrees  of  personalization,  depending 
upon  the  situation. 

GROUP     DIFFERENCES     AND     SOCIAL     CONFLICT 

Societal  conflict  and  discord  arise  from  differences  in  rule  interpre- 
tions.  In  the  broadest  sense  we  may  view  societal  conflict  as  the  struggle 
between  different  interpretations  for  supremacy  and  universal  adoption. 
This  conflict  usually  occurs  on  the  same  level  of  interest.  It  is  usually  a 
struggle  between  the  interpretation  of  competing  agencies  within  the 
same  institution;  or  between  competing  groups  within  the  framework  of 
an  agency;  or  between  competing  individuals  within  the  framework  of  a 
group.  The  struggle  for  the  adoption  by  society  of  different  interpretations 
of  "economic  rights,"  which  currently  characterizes  labor-management 
relations,  is  an  instance  of  the  first  type.  The  struggle  within  management 
or  within  the  labor  movement  for  adoption  of  different  philosophies  of 
management  or  unionism  is  an  instance  of  the  second  type.  The  struggle 
within  a  local  union  or  a  local  office  for  adoption  of  individual  interpre- 
tation and  policy  is  an  instance  of  the  third  type.  The  usual  result  in  a 
democratically  organized  structure  is  a  compromise  which  represents 
some  aspects  of  both  or  several  competing  interpretations. 

This  compromise  represents  a  "dynamic  equilibrium,"  stabilized  for 
periods  of  time  by  the  clear-cut  dominance  of  one  side,  but  which  may 
move  into  a  different  balance  at  another  time  due  to  the  accretion  or  loss 
of  influence  by  a  competing  force.  The  change  in  the  over-all  societal 
canons,  whose  interpretation  is  the  source  of  group  conflict  within  a 
society,  occurs  slowly  and  in  an  apparently  random  fashion.  This  is  be- 
cause it  requires  considerable  time,  barring  revolutionary  upheavals,  for 
the  balance  of  power  of  many  smaller  groups  to  make  itself  felt  generally 
throughout  a  society.  The  end  product  is  sometimes  far  different  from 
any  of  the  group  changes  which  occur  as  necessary  forerunners  of  this 
larger  change.  The  slow  rate  of  social  change  is  one  reason  why  many 
persons  feel  so  disheartened  and  dismayed.  They  can  rarely  see  the 
measure  of  influence,  if  any,  which  their  own  particular,  small  local 
changes  exert  upon  the  total  society. 

In  a  democratic  society,  assuming  relative  equal  access  to  sources  of 
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power,  this  process  of  compromising  differences  and  antagonisms  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  welfare  of  the  society.  Indeed  this  is  the  democratic 
process  as  we  have  come  to  understand  that  term  in  its  operational  sig- 
nificance.15 The  difficulties  and  imperfections  become  apparent  when  the 
assumed  equal  access  to  power  does  not  operate.  Where  power,  and  hence 
policy  making,  becomes  a  monopoly  and  a  privilege  of  the  few,  instead 
of  the  result  of  reconciliation  of  the  differences  of  many,  we  find  situations 
which  we  label  "problematic"  and  which  must  be  resolved  if  the  welfare 
of  the  over-all  society  is  to  be  maintained.  This  is  one  level  on  which 
"social  problems"  occur. 

There  is  still  another  level  of  problems  which  characterizes  our  own 
and  other  complex  societies.  The  genesis  of  this  second  area  of  problems 
is  comparable  to  that  of  the  first — different  life-chances  or  unequal  access 
to  the  means  of  achieving  desired  ends. 

Just  as  group  conflict  arises  out  of  the  quest  by  different  groups  for 
scarce  goods,  so  too  an  individual  comes  to  conflict  with  or  resent  his 
total  society  and  the  groups  which  compose  it  when  he  discovers  that  he 
is  incapable  of  securing  what  he  has  been  taught  and  patterned  to  want 
in  the  way  he  has  been  patterned  to  want  it. 

Many  persons  find  themselves  up  against  this  problem  of  being  un- 
able to  acquire  in  an  approved  manner  that  for  which  they  have  been 
socialized  and  taught  to  aspire.  The  difficulty  lies  perhaps  in  two  facts: 
(1)  Societally  approved  modes  of  proceeding  toward  societally  approved 
goals  are  so  general  as  to  be  relatively  inapplicable  on  an  individual  basis. 
This  appears  to  be  a  natural  condition  in  a  complex  society  where  if  a  rule 
is  designed  to  fit  the  many  it  usually  fits  no  one  very  closely.  We  may  say 
that  the  more  general  a  prescription,  the  less  suitable  it  is  for  any  single 
case.  (2)  The  second  contributing  factor  consists  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
goals  toward  which  we  are  uniformly  urged  to  aspire.  Just  as  groups  have 
different  collective  life-chances  of  securing  dominance  for  their  particular 
interpretations  of  societal  rules,  so  too  individuals  have  life-chances  which 
differ  in  accordance  with  their  status  in  the  social  order.  The  fact  of  this 
real  difference  in  life-chances  tends  to  be  obscured  by  our  socializing  and 
educating  agencies  which  sometimes  unrealistically  disguise  the  facts  of 
inequality. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  then  where  on  the  one  hand  goals  are 
set  and  rules  are  made  to  cover  all  individuals  of  a  society,  and  yet  where 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  sharp  differences  in  the  ability  of  various 
groups  and  individuals  to  achieve  those  goals  and  observe  the  rules. 
16  See  Carl  Becker,  Freedom  and  Responsibility  in  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
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For  instance  rules  and  values  regarding  the  sanctity  and  worth  of 
private  property  are  meaningful  and  relatively  easily  observed  by  those 
who  themselves  have  private  property  to  protect  and  who  as  a  result 
"rate"  in  a  society  where  property  is  a  mark  of  social  rank.  But  these 
same  rules  are  also  supposed  to  cover  those  who  have  little  or  no  property 
worth  preserving,  and  who  have  grown  up  in  situations  where  they  had 
been  made  sharply  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  "rate"  because 
they  did  not  have  property  qualifications.  It  is  no  accident  then  that 
propertyless  individuals  should  view  laws  and  customs  concerning  prop- 
erty with  a  different  attitude.  It  is  also  no  accident  that  being  sharply 
aware  that  one  "rates"  in  accordance  with  the  ability  to  display  con- 
spicuously consume,  or  purchase  property,  nonpropertied  individuals 
should  seek  anxiously  to  achieve  these  distinguishing  marks.  In  some  cases 
the  urge  to  "rate"  may  be  strong  while  the  ability  to  purchase  may  be 
very  slim.  The  urge  may  overcome  the  vague  societal  generalizations 
about  the  sanctity  of  property,  and  we  may  have  as  a  result  individuals 
acquiring  property  through  deviant  channels. 

By  phrasing  the  situation  in  this  way  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  any 
society  can  expect  deviations  from  its  pattern  of  goals  and  rules  so  long 
as  it  makes  that  pattern  standard  throughout  the  total  society  but  does 
not  standardize  the  ability  to  achieve  the  goals  and  to  follow  the  rules. 
It  is  no  accident  that  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  delinquent  sex  be- 
havior, chronic  alcoholism,  prostitution,  insanity,  milder  forms  of  per- 
sonality disorganization,  and  all  the  other  various  types  of  phenomena 
which  we  classify  as  "social  problems"  should  occur  in  regular,  predictable 
qualities  and  quantities  in  our  society.  For  we  typically  socialize  our 
individuals  to  a  standard  level  of  expectations,  and  efficiently  socialize 
these  expectations  into  them.  But  we  also  typically  fail  to  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  and  motivation  for  them  to  observe  the  rules  and 
achieve  the  goals.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a  predictable  deviation  from 
societal  norms,  proportionate  to  the  life-chances  of  individuals  in  various 
social  strata  for  achieving  societal  expectations. 

Individuals  react  differently  to  their  inability  to  achieve  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  society,  an  achievement  which  would  give  them  the 
desired  prestige  and  rating  which  they  have  also  been  patterned  to  seek. 
Some  retreat  to  a  minimum  security  system.  Others  take  refuge  in  fan- 
tasy, or  seek  to  acquire  what  they  have  been  patterned  to  desire  in  ways 
which  are  socially  disapproved.  Still  others  take  refuge  in  the  vague 
comforts  of  alcohol,  narcotics,  and  other  stimulants  which  temporarily 
disguise  the  situation. 
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CULTURE     LAG     AND     SOCIAL     PROBLEMS 

The  discrepancy  between  social  ideals  and  the  means  for  their  imple- 
mentation has  been  traditionally  given  the  name  "culture  lag."  In  its 
standard  formulation,16  it  states  that  one  "institution"  presumably  lags 
behind  another  in  its  rate  of  change.  The  standard  example  is  the  rapid 
rate  of  change  in  our  technological  equipment,  and  the  relatively  slow 
rate  of  change  in  the  ideological  equipment  with  which  to  deal  with  our 
new  technology. 

In  so  far  as  it  points  to  a  pressing  problem  the  concept  of  culture  lag 
is  valuable.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  traditionally  formulated 
it  implies  "natural"  and  "comparable"  rates  of  change  in  various  aspects 
of  social  life.  This  implication  involves  certain  assumptions  about  de- 
sirable and  undesirable  rates  of  change  and  desirable  and  undesirable 
equilibrium  points  for  society.  It  also  suggests  that  the  solution  for  any 
society  is  to  make  all  behavior  change  at  the  rate  of  speed  (whatever  that 
might  be)  exhibited  by  its  most  rapidly  changing  facet.  This  is  an  assump- 
tion which  even  those  who  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  culture  lag  would  be 
hard  put  to  defend. 

But  these  objections  may  be  sheer  cant  in  view  of  the  actual  situation 
to  which  the  concept  presumably  applies.  It  is  a  situation  which  is  suffi- 
ciently real  and  observable.  In  effect,  in  a  complex  society  such  as  ours, 
various  parts  do  operate  at  cross  purposes.  For  instance,  our  schools 
educate  our  children  into  the  value  system  of  "free  enterprise."  They 
thereby  lay  the  ground  for  disillusioning  experiences  for  our  young  men 
and  women  when  they  find  themselves  faced  with  an  economic  situation 
where  monopolistic  control  tends  more  and  more  to  be  the  rule.  Similarly 
films,  radio,  and  reading  material  stimulate  our  young  people  to  believe 
that  each  of  them  will  marry  the  most  beautiful,  gifted,  and  richest  indi- 
vidual in  the  world.  They  also  load  them  with  sexual  fantasies  of  a  very 
high  order.  Our  young  men  and  women  then  meet  the  actual  life  situation 
where  sex  practices  for  unmarried  people  are  highly  restricted,  and  where 
deviations  are  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  social  disapproval.  They 
also  find  that  their  spouses  are  not  paragons  of  beauty  and  success.  Like- 
wise mass  advertising  stimulates  and  encourages  our  adult  population  to 
aspire  after  material  items  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
income.  Added  weight  is  given  to  the  stimulus  by  stigmatizing  as  "worth- 
less" those  who  do  not  have  many  material  possessions  and  awarding 
high  prestige  to  those  who  have  the  most. 

16  See  W.  F.  Ogburn,  Social  Change,  for  the  original  formulation. 
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This  discrepancy  between  what  we  are  taught  to  want,  expect,  and 
value  on  the  one  hand  and  what  we  are  actually  able  to  achieve  on  the 
other  is  perhaps  as  characteristic  of  the  "American  way  of  life"  as  the 
vague  American  credo.17  Note  that  the  discrepancy  is  not  between  dif- 
ferent institutions,  as  the  doctrine  of  culture  lag  tends  to  assert.  The 
discrepancy  occurs  within  any  given  institution,  between  the  vague, 
general  goals  which  are  set  and  preached  and  the  instruments  available 
for  the  achievement  of  those  goals.  The  discrepancy  is  then  between  the 
level  of  aspiration  and  the  level  of  achievement  within  any  institutional 
area,  and  arises  in  part  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  life-chances  in 
different  strata  and  categories  of  statuses.  No  society  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect standard  performance  and  observance  of  rules  where  it  does  not 
provide  equal  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  the  meaning  of  democracy  rests 
firmly  on  equality  of  opportunity,  then  our  society  has  squarely  before  it 
the  task  of  eliminating  these  disfunctional  differences  in  life-chances. 

Our  traditional  approach  to  social  problems  has  tended  to  view  these 
"problematic"  phenomena  as  accidents  and  exceptions.  Closer  analysis 
would  reveal  their  regularity  and  normality  in  a  society  structured  as  ours. 

That  we  are  a  complex  society  and  of  necessity  highly  differentiated  18 
is  quite  evident.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  this  differentiation 
of  effort  must  lead  to  differential  life-chances  for  the  goals  toward  which 
our  society  patterns  us  to  aspire  in  a  standard  fashion.  We  will  continue 
to  have  a  regular  amount  of  these  problematic  phenomena  unless  we 
approach  them  from  an  understanding  of  the  sources  from  which  they 
arise.  In  some  cases  we  are  approaching  the  point,  as  with  marriage. and 
divorce,  where  the  occurrence  of  the  presumably  problematic  and  deviant 
phenomenon — divorce — closely  approaches  the  presumably  acceptable 
and  nondeviant  practice — continuation  of  marriage.  Such  a  situation 
cannot  fail  to  convey  to  us  the  sense  that  we  can  no  longer  regard  such 
occurrences  as  exceptional  and  something  that  will  "pass  with  the  times." 

Urbanization  of  groups  is  to  be  sure  a  contributing  factor  in  the  in- 
direct sense  that  more  people  packed  together  in  a  small  area  require  a 
higher  degree  of  activity  differentiation.  There  is,  however,  no  convincing 
evidence  that  this  differentiation  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  con- 
comitantly higher  degree  of  depersonalization  and  differentiation  of  life- 

17  See  K.  Davis,  H.  C.  Bredemeier,  and  M.  J.  Levy,  Jr.,  Modern  American  Society, 
Chapter  II. 

18  The  standard  work  here  is  Emile  Durkheim,  On  The  Division  of  Labor  in  Society 
(translated  by  G.  E.  Simpson). 
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chances.  Differentiation  of  life-chances  is  the  result  after  all  of  social 
definition.  Social  definitions  are  man-made.  What  man  has  made,  man 
can  unmake  or  remake. 

This  leads  us  full  circle  to  the  question  posed  earlier  in  the  chapter 
regarding  the  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  institutions  interconnect 
in  various  types  of  societies  and  the  resulting  tones  of  life.  The  question 
asked  whether  or  not  the  tone  of  life  which  has  characterized  the  complex 
urban  society  of  the  West  is  a  necessary  feature  of  urbanization.  This  tone, 
it  was  noted,  was  one  of  impersonality,  social  indifference,  a  sense  of 
meaninglessness  of  life  activities,  and  a  feeling  of  divorce  from  the  main 
stream  of  social  events.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  dominant  tone 
in  many  non- Western,  simpler  societies  where  the  life-way  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  the  significance  of  day-by-day  ac- 
tivities, a  high  degree  of  personal  involvement  in  and  meaningfulness  of 
the  stream  of  social  events,  a  high  degree  of  social  concern,  and  a  markedly 
personal  type  of  interaction  among  the  individuals  of  the  society. 

This  tone  of  non- Western  societies  tends  in  many  cases  to  derive  in 
part  from  a  belief  in  the  divine  sanction  of  the  way  of  life  and  divine 
guarantee  of  the  rightness  of  the  activities  which  go  to  make  up  that  way 
of  life.  For  many  citizens  of  Western  society  this  type  of  sanction  and 
guarantee  is  no  longer  possible.  It  is  a  road  already  pursued,  departed 
from,  and  perhaps  forever  impossible  to  retrace.  Those  concerned  with 
the  problem  are  faced  with  discovering  means  to  provide  for  a  sense  of 
significance  of  life-activities  without  resort  to  divinity. 

One  available  alternative  which  has  been  suggested  is  that  of  raising 
man  himself  to  the  level  of  meaning  which  he,  as  the  creator,  continuer, 
and  modifier  of  his  way  of  life  perhaps  rightfully  merits.  We  have  perhaps 
all  too  often  made  anything  except  man  and  his  needs  the  focus  of  our 
attention  and  praise.  We  have  concentrated  at  various  times  on  divinity, 
machines,  the  "impersonal  social  processes,"  "the  social  order,"  and 
"history."  Anthropological  and  sociological  studies  have  suggested  how- 
ever that  the  responsible  agent  in  all  these  is  man  and  his  powers,  oper- 
ating within  a  continuous  social  context.  If  man  is  the  responsible  agent, 
it  is  against  man's  needs  that  we  measure  the  satisfactoriness  of  alter- 
native types  of  institutional  and  societal  arrangement. 

The  study  of  man  in  society — which  was  earlier  noted  as  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  science  of  sociology — starts  from  the  focus  of  man  and 
his  activities,  and  of  necessity  must  end  with  man  and  his  satisfactions. 
Society  provides  both  the  reason  for  and  the  instrument  of  fulfillment  of 
the  condition  of  man,  or  the  solution  of  those  problems  necessary  for  the 
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continuity  of  man  in  society.  It  seems  anomalous  to  make  this  process 
and  its  study  focus  on  anything  but  man  and  his  satisfactions  as  the 
ultimate  referent.  Society  is  man's  instrument  as  well  as  man's  condition. 
Questions  of  societal  production,  peace,  harmony,  progress,  and  asso- 
ciated characteristics  seem  rightfully  referred  in  the  first  and  last  analysis 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  produce  the  satisfactions  for  which  man 
strives. 
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in  this  chapter  we  wish  to  consider  some  specific  theoretical  problems 
which  form  the  nub  of  current  discussions  and  writing  about  institutions. 
The  reader  will  recall  that  by  an  institution  we  have  reference  to  all  the 
personnel,  their  interrelations  and  activities,  which  are  involved  in  any 
one  of  the  functionally  prerequisite  areas  of  problems.  The  reader  will 
further  recall,  from  our  chapter  on  the  condition  of  man,  the  statement 
and  demonstration  of  the  reciprocally  supporting  nature  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  of  the  necessity  for  the  solution  of  all  six  basic  problems  if  a 
society  is  to  survive  and  continue.  With  this  by  way  of  introduction  we 
may  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  some  further  implications  and  prob- 
lems. 

THE     RELATIVE     IMPORTANCE     OF     INSTITUTIONS 

Various  theories  about  society  disagree  on  the  question  of  which,  if 
any,  of  the  six  basic  institutions  is  "more  important"  or  "more  funda- 
mental" than  the  others.  Students  of  economics  have  stressed  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  as  primary.  Theologians 
and  philosophers  have  asserted  the  primacy  of  "meaning  and  motivation" 
in  the  form  of  spiritual  satisfaction.  Political-minded  students  claim  that 
the  maintenance  of  order  is  of  greater  basic  importance. 

It  is  unquestionably  possible  to  show  that  at  a  given  point  in  the 
affairs  of  a  society  certain  needs  are  felt  to  be  most  pressing;  hence  the 
attention  of  the  society  and  its  energies  tend  to  become  directed  for  the 
moment  toward  the  solution  of  those  specially  felt  problems.  Witness  for 
example  the  all-out  concentration  on  the  problem  of  feeding  and  clothing 
European  populations  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  also  perhaps  true  that  under  such  situations  as  the  European 
condition  of  today  it  is  politically  wiser  and  altogether  easier  to  make  an 
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impression  on  the  state  of  affairs  by  attempting  to  satisfy  the  most  press- 
ing of  the  felt  needs.  The  politician  who  insisted  that  now  was  the  urgent 
time  for  more  art  museums  to  be  built  rather  than  for  more  food  to  be 
distributed  in  Europe  would  not  last  very  long  as  a  politician.  And  we 
know  that  it  is  in  large  measure  true  that  those  who  feed  Europe  will 
probably  be  able  to  control  its  course  of  appeal. 

But  these  specialized  doctrines  state  their  cases  in  terms  of  given 
temporary  situations  in  which  certain  needs  are  most  urgently  felt  above 
all  other  needs,  and  whose  solution  or  satisfaction  is  prerequisite  for 
adequate  motivation  and  ability  to  engage  in  other  institutional  activities. 
For  instance,  it  is  quite  true  that  unless  we  feed  European  peoples  there 
probably  will  not  be  very  many  people  around  to  relate  to  each  other  in 
a  continuing  European  society. 

However,  the  fact  that  a  crisis-situation  selects  certain  needs  for  high 
priority  attention  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  the  assertion  that  for  a 
society  to  continue  as  a  going  social  system  over  more  than  one  generation 
every  one  of  the  six  categories  of  prerequisites  must  be  adequately  dealt 
with. 

SOME     VITAL     INSTITUTIONAL     I  N  T  E  R  D  E  P  E  N  D  E  N  C  I  E  S 

The  functional  prerequisites  and  the  institutions  deriving  from  them 
are  all  interdependent  as  is  shown  in  the  following: 

1)  Without  the  maintenance  of  biologic  adequacy  the  ability  of  the 
population  to  work  in  order  to  produce  and  distribute  goods  is  impaired. 

2)  The  impairment  of  this  ability  to  produce  and  distribute  goods  in 
turn  impairs  the  biologic  adequacy  of  the  population,  giving  a  momentum 
to  the  circle  of  reciprocal  impairment.  Since  the  distribution  of  goods  is 
necessary  to  maintain  adequate  motivation  to  keep  order,  to  reproduce 
and  socialize  new  members,  and  so  on,  the  whole  societal  order  is  threat- 
ened. 

3)  When  reproduction  and  care  of  the  infants  of  a  society  are  im- 
paired the  membership  of  the  society  is  not  adequately  replenished,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  constant  diminution  in  the  size  and  power  of 
the  group  and  its  external  order. 

4)  Without  the  maintenance  of  some  system  of  order,  within  the 
society  and  between  it  and  its  neighbors,  the  indispensable  condition  for 
adequately  performing  any  of  the  necessary  tasks  is  seriously  jeopardized. 

5)  If  there  is  interference  with  the  socialization  of  the  young,  the 
continuity  of  the  way  of  life  and  the  provision  of  equipped  adults  to  carry 
on  that  way  of  life  are  rendered  increasingly  inefficient. 
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6)  Without  the  maintenance  of  systems  of  meaning  and  motivation, 
nothing  in  social  life  can  long  continue.  If  men  are  not  motivated  to  live 
by  seeing  their  life  and  work  as  meaningful,  or  if  they  do  not  see  the 
reproduction  of  their  kind  as  worthwhile,  or  if  they  see  no  point  in  main- 
taining order,  or  in  bringing  up  their  children  in  a  way  designed  to  fit 
them  into  the  society,  or  in  maintaining  themselves  biologically  adequate 
for  any  or  all  of  these  tasks,  it  is  clear  that  these  prerequisite  activities 
will  not  be  performed. 

Perhaps  it  is  now  clear  from  this  exposition  that  the  adequate  func- 
tioning of  a  society  depends  upon  the  adequate  performance  of  all  of  the 
prerequisites.  Any  lessening  of  efficiency  of  performance  in  any  of  the 
institutional  areas  sets  up  a  chain  of  events  which,  since  all  institutions 
are  functionally  interconnected,  produces  marked  effects  on  all  the  other 
institutions,  and  in  turn  on  the  initial  area  of  failure  itself. 

This  is  not  to  assert  however  that  giving  priority  emphasis  to  one 
area  at  a  given  time  will  not  produce  different  consequences  than  if 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  another.  Again  the  example  of  Europe  is  relevant. 
If  European  populations  are  not  fed,  they  cannot  work;  they  will  not  and 
cannot  adequately  reproduce  their  kind;  order  cannot  be  maintained, 
and  so  on  down  the  list  of  institutions.  Note  also  how,  ultimately  or 
perhaps  immediately,  the  problem  of  feeding  the  population  grows  more 
difficult  with  each  successive  day  of  failure  to  supply  sufficient  food.  For 
each  successive  day  of  failure  diminishes  the  support  of  all  those  factors 
which  lead  to  the  successful  feeding  of  the  population.  Yet  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  most  important  and  urgent  point  of  departure  at  the  moment 
is  the  food  problem. 

IMMEDIATE     VS.     LONG-RANGE     IMPORTANCE 

We  must  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  confuse  "the  pressing  need  of  a 
moment"  with  the  "most  fundamental  and  basic  prerequisite."  To  keep 
the  two  separate  we  need  only  think  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  for  the 
maintenance  of  societal  continuity  for  more  than  one  generation.  When 
we  keep  this  end  in  mind,  we  can  see  how  the  problem  of  reproduction, 
socialization,  and  the  like,  are  all  equally  important.  Under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  we  tend  to  equate  what  is  felt  to  be  immediately  im- 
portant with  what  is  theoretically  basic.  The  sociological  observer  can 
help  us  distinguish  between  the  pressing  needs  of  given  situations  and 
those  of  over-all  societal  continuity. 

A  society  may  of  course  continue  for  some  time  even  though  it  pro- 
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duces  and  distributes  its  goods  in  such  a  way  that  the  large  majority  of  its 
members  are  systematically  deprived  of  satisfactory  conditions  of  life, 
and  may  even  be  reduced  to  a  level  of  bare  existence.  Similarly  a  society 
can  continue  to  function  in  some  way  or  other  even  in  periods  of  extreme 
internal  and/or  external  disorder.  Moreover,  it  is  also  possible  for  a  society 
to  force  sexually  reproductive  activities  upon  some  of  its  members  and 
thus  replenish  its  membership  even  though  its  members  are  little  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  reproduction.  In  short,  it  is  possible,  through 
compulsion,  deception,  irrationality,  political  passivity,  or  some  combi- 
nation of  these,  for  a  society  to  operate  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
in  ways  which  are  generally  unsatisfactory  to  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

However,  because  of  the  previously  specified  interconnections  among 
all  the  areas  of  functionally  prerequisite  activities,  the  impairment  of 
efficiency  in  the  operations  within  any  one  area  spreads  contagiously  to 
all  the  others,  with  the  result  of  a  cumulative  increase  in  the  inadequacy 
of  all  the  areas.  The  society  then  finds  itself  in  a  crisis  situation.  Societies 
may  continue  to  fall  into  such  crises,  make  temporary  renewals,  have 
spurts  of  recovery,  and  then  return  to  crises  time  and  again.  This  cyclical 
or  periodic  occurrence  of  crises  characterizes  our  modern  industrial  so- 
cieties perhaps  more  than  it  has  ever  characterized  any  other  human 
society.  Under  its  impact  however  the  world,  as  a  social  system,  is  ac- 
cumulating the  inheritance  of  inefficiency.  As  a  social  system  we  have 
become  increasingly  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  instability  of  our 
various  parts.  There  are  continuous  threats  to  world  peace  and  security. 
There  is  a  serious  impairment  of  the  over-all  system  of  producing  and 
distributing  goods  and  services,  so  that  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  are 
actually  threatened  by  hunger  and  want.  General  disorder  and  its  con- 
sequent attenuation  of  human  capacities,  both  in  individuals  and  socie- 
ties, occurs.  People  begin  to  feel  there  is  little  point  in  reproducing  their 
kind.  And  thus  the  entire  circle  of  reciprocal  effects  takes  a  toll  which  is 
demonstrably  threatening  to  the  continued  existence  of  human  society. 

PERSONAL     VS.     SOCIAL     SURVIVAL 

It  is  perhaps  only  the  short  memories  of  men,  their  limitless  opti- 
mism, and  their  inability  to  translate  world  problems  to  a  personal  di- 
mension which  enables  them,  in  the  more  generously  endowed  societies, 
to  carry  on  the  tasks  of  individual  survival  without  consideration  for 
societal  survival  and  continuity.  Even  if  dim  awareness  of  the  enormity 
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of  the  problem  does  seep  into  the  consciousness  of  individuals  in  such 
endowed  societies,  or  indeed  in  others  less  generously  endowed,  it  is  a 
typical  human  act  to  consider  that  these  things  are  true  for  everybody 
except  oneself.  This  kind  of  reasoning  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  continue 
to  operate  with  the  convenient  fiction  that  we  will  ourselves  not  be 
affected  by  what  goes  on  about  us.  We  feel  that  we,  and  perhaps  our 
children,  will  "get  by."  For  any  one  of  us  this  may  actually  be  the  case. 
But  this  is  definitely  not  the  case  for  our  society  as  a  whole  when  judged 
against  its  present  level  of  achievement.  It  is  especially  not  true  for  world 
society  when  judged  against  the  level  of  minimum  performance  necessary 
for  existence  and  continuity.  As  objective  observers  we  may  make  these 
observations  without  in  any  sense  impugning  the  optimism  of  any  indi- 
vidual member  of  a  society,  or  of  any  individual  society  in  total  world 
society,  about  the  possibilities  of  getting  "out  from  under"  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

From  still  another  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
societies  may  continue  to  thrive  for  very  long  periods,  if  not  indefinitely, 
on  differing  levels  of  satisfaction.  Cases  in  point  are  the  persistence  and 
stability  of  some  nonliterate  societies  on  low  standards  and  with  highly 
similar  rounds  of  generations,  as  compared  with  the  striking  emphasis  on 
the  new  and  constant  ventures  into  new  areas  of  satisfaction  which,  to- 
gether with  a  high  standard  of  living,  characterizes  modern  American 
society. 

INSTITUTIONAL     COMPATIBILITIES 

We  have  thus  far  considered  several  theoretical  points  concerning 
functional  prerequisites  and  institutions:  (1)  their  relative  basic  impor- 
tance, given  the  desired  end  of  societal  continuity;  (2)  their  interdepend- 
ence; and  (3)  the  different  consequences  for  social  systems  in  times  of 
crisis  of  paying  primary  attention  to  one  as  against  other  prerequisites. 

Another  large  and  basic  theoretical  issue  which  arises  in  this  context 
is  the  question  of  the  degree  of  influence  which  any  one  particular  in- 
stitutional arrangement  exercises  upon  others.  In  this  regard  we  find 
relevant  such  questions  as :  What  kinds  of  political  or  power  arrangements 
can  co-exist  in  the  same  society  with  what  kinds  of  economic  arrange- 
ments? Does  a  given  economic  arrangement  compel  the  emergence  of  a 
given  political  arrangement?  (For  example:  Is  any  type  of  political  order 
— democracy,  fascism,  communism — compatible  with  a  free  enterprise 
system  of  economics?)  Can  political  democracy  and  private  monopoly 
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exist  side  by  side?  If  we  find  democratic  political  structure  and  private 
monopolistic  economic  arrangements  in  the  same  society,  do  they  tend  to 
work  against  each  other,  with  each  other,  or  operate  independently  and 
indifferently  of  each  other?  In  more  simple  terms:  If  you  want  democ- 
racy, can  you  have  communal  ownership  of  property?  Can  you  have 
"real  democracy"  together  with  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction? Can  you  have  efficient  industrial  organization  and  still  allow  the 
family  to  remain  as  the  core  institution  of  the  society? 

These  are  questions  which  now  confront  sociological  theoriests  and 
students,  and  to  which  tentative  answers  are  first  beginning  to  be  formu- 
lated. Certainly  no  major  generalizations  of  any  import  can  be  offered 
at  this  point  in  our  knowledge.  We  begin  to  have  well-developed  suspi- 
cions that  various  arrangements  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  such 
as  the  presumed  incompatibility  of  efficient  industrialization  with  strong 
emphasis  on  kinship.  It  remains  however  for  penetrating  comparative 
studies,  guided  by  these  theoretical  problems,  to  produce  satisfactory 
answers.  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  answers 
is  that  the  world  is  in  the  process  of  living  through  the  test  situations. 
The  United  States  is  living  through  the  problem  of  the  compatibility 
between  democratic  freedoms  and  private  control  of  means  of  production. 
China  is  living  through  the  problem  of  industrialization  and  family 
compatibility.  Latin  America  is  living  through  the  problem  of  the  com- 
patibility of  a  high  degree  of  involvement  in  the  supernatural  with  the 
need  for  industrial  expansion.  In  short,  the  laboratory  of  materials  is 
beginning  to  unfold  itself,  and  men's  life  interests  are  bound  up  in  that 
laboratory.  To  be  sure  this  provides  the  sociological  observer  with  his 
materials  to  study.  But  it  also  presents  all  the  difficulties  which  personal 
involvement  in  an  experimental  situation  always  forces  upon  the  in- 
vestigator. It  is  however  encouraging  to  note  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  need  for  these  types  of  comparative  studies. 

LIMITATIONS     ON    TYPES     OF     SOLUTIONS1 

At  this  stage  in  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  society  it  is 
possible  to  make  certain  tentative  generalizations  about  the  limits  which 
are  imposed  on  the  range  of  possible  solutions  to  the  prerequisite  problems 

1  See  especially  the  growing  interest  in  the  structural-functional  type  of  analysis  which 
attempts  to  formulate  the  minimum  structural  requirements  of  various  social  units,  such  as 
kinship,  power,  economics,  and  the  like,  and  thus  sets  the  limits  for  cultural  variation.  In 
this  regard  see  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  Systematic  Theory 
in  Sociology." 
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of  societal  continuity.  Here  we  can  raise  and  answer  such  questions  as: 
What  are  the  limits  beyond  which  a  society  cannot  go  in  working  out  its 
survival  problems?  What  are  some  of  the  factors  to  which  all  societies 
must  pay  attention  if  the  solutions  to  their  survival  problems  are  to  be 
adequate? 

Five  general  types  of  limitations  upon  solutions  to  prerequisite 
problems  can  be  stated: 

1)  The  first  general  limit  is  that  imposed  by  the  interacting  and 
interdependent  character  of  institutions.  No  society  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  consequences  of  any  of  its  actions  in  the  six  basic  areas  of  problems. 
Any  generally  effective  solution  must  recognize  and  take  into  account 
the  functional  interconnectedness  of  all  the  areas. 

2)  A  second  general  limit  is  imposed  by  the  combined  effects  of  (a) 
the  number  of  people  in  the  society  and  (b)  the  available  natural  re- 
sources. Here  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  society  cannot  maintain  a  level 
of  population  without  adjusting  its  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  generally  capable  of  producing  enough  goods  and 
services  for  enough  people  to  enable  them  to  reproduce  themselves. 

3)  A  third  general  limit  arises  from  our  consideration  of  society  as  a 
total  unit  of  interacting  parts.  A  society  may  work  out  solutions  which 
are  satisfactory  for  some  of  its  constituents  and  not  so  for  the  rest.  But 
if  any  solution  is  to  guarantee  survival  and  continuity  at  least  on  the 
existing  level  it  must  be  generally  satisfactory  to  the  widest  possible 
number  of  people.  This  satisfactoriness  cannot  be  illusory.  It  must  be 
concretely  adequate  to  motivate,  to  give  meaning,  to  maintain  biologic 
adequacy,  to  enable  individuals  to  work,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  the 
functional  prerequisites.  Without  such  generally  acceptable  solutions  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  internal  strife  and  diminution  of  over-all 
productivity  and  reproductivity.  In  short,  any  solutions  must  be  societal 
and  supra-individual  if  they  are  to  function  to  guarantee  survival  and 
continuity. 

If  we  accept  survival  and  continuity  as  our  criteria  it  is  clear  why 
any  solution  attempted  by  society  must  be  societal  in  scope  and  conceived 
and  executed  in  such  a  way  that  it  guarantees  the  continuity  of  individuals 
within  the  frameworks  of  the  groups  in  which  they  become  human  and 
function  as  such. 

The  condition  that  solutions  shall  be  supra-individual  solutions  im- 
mediately imposes  certain  limits  on  the  range  of  possibilities.  It  sets  limits 
to  the  value  of  any  and  all  proposals  which,  while  guaranteeing  certain 
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individuals  the  needed  satisfactions,  materially  contribute  to  the  decline 
and  downfall  of  others.  Of  course,  many  proposed  solutions  to  societal 
problems  have  precisely  that  effect.  But  their  net  consequences  in  the 
long  run  have  been  to  endanger  the  prosperous  continuity  of  the  total 
group,  and  various  modes  of  social  change  have  had  to  be  exercised  to 
restore  the  group  balance.  For  instance,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  under  monopoly  capitalism,  and  the  attendant  de- 
pressions, threaten  the  productive  capacity,  birth  rate,  and  actual  bio- 
logic survival  and  health  of  large  numbers  of  the  population.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  kind  of  arrangement  which  if  allowed  to  continue  unchecked 
would  materially  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  some  existing  human 
societies.  Warfare,  too,  which  may  be  viewed  in  some  cases  as  a  means 
of  restoring  group  equilibrium,  can,  if  permitted  to  operate  with  its 
utmost  intensity,  do  a  rather  thorough  job  of  destroying  human  societies. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  it  is  intrinsically  better  or  worse  from  the 
moral  point  of  view  if  human  societies  are  prosperous  or  depressed,  ill  or 
well,  or  any  other  set  of  comparative  conditions.  For  social  scientists 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  good  or  bad  about  any  social  condition.  The 
merits  of  a  given  condition  are  relative  to  the  ends  desired.  However,  in 
dealing  with  society  and  man,  there  is  scarcely  even  the  choice  of  desired 
ends.  There  is  the  necessary  end — social  continuity.  And  it  is  against 
the  background  of  this  necessary  result  or  end  point  that  the  relative 
merits  of  various  conditions  or  social  organization  may  be  judged. 

4)  A  fourth  general  limitation  is  set  by  the  nature  of  the  material 
in  question — man  in  society.  Solutions  regarding  the  socialization  of  the 
human  infant  for  instance  cannot  be  considered  unless  they  take  into 
account  the  prolonged  helplessness  of  the  human  infant,  and  the  need  to 
socialize  him  into  a  very  complex  situation  in  such  a  way  that  he  himself 
can  take  on  the  task  of  being  independent  and  transmitting  his  experience 
to  successive  generations. 

Solutions  regarding  the  adjustment  of  behavior  between  sexes  must 
necessarily  take  into  account  the  differences  in  physiology  and  anatomy, 
with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  woman,  as  child  bearer,  must 
be  guaranteed  certain  securities  during  the  process  of  gestation,  birth, 
and  postnatal  care. 

Solutions  regarding  the  adjustment  of  behavior  between  age  groups 
must  take  into  account  the  diminution  of  energies  with  the  advance  of 
age,  and  the  imperfections  in  socialization  of  young  people  who  simply 
have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  develop  and  mature  socially.  They  must 
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further  take  into  account  the  ages  at  which  the  functioning  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  begins  and  ends. 

Note  that  the  various  limitations  just  cited  refer  to  the  nature  of 
man,  but  within  the  social  context  in  which  he  is  always  found.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  the  fact  of  man  as  a  biologic  animal  per  se,  but  as  that 
animal  living  in  a  social  dimension  with  other  such  animals.  We  must 
remember  further  that  when  these  biologic  creatures  co-exist  and  interact 
within  the  social  dimension  they  become  a  new  kind  of  animal  for  whom 
only  a  limited  number  of  types  of  solutions  to  their  problems  are  possible. 

5)  Finally  a  fifth  general  limit  for  any  given  society  is  set  by  the 
relations  it  has  with  surrounding  and  contiguous  societies.  Where  the 
society  is  highly  dependent  upon  other  societies  for  its  goods,  raw  or 
manufactured,  or  highly  dependent  upon  their  good  will  for  its  own  pre- 
servation as  a  unit,  its  internal  structure  and  function  will  necessarily 
reflect  this  dependence.  In  the  world  of  today  this  type  of  limitation 
operates  as  importantly  as  the  first  four  cited. 


RECAPITULATION 

The  six  basic  areas  of  problems,  the  institutional  arrangements  and 
activities  attendant  upon  them,  and  the  five  general  types  of  limits  on  the 
kinds  of  solutions  which  may  be  worked  out  by  any  society,  define  in 
essence  what  is  fundamentally  common  to  all  human  societies.  These  are 
the  conditions  under  which  men  in  all  societies  live  and  strive  for  societal 
survival  and  continuity.  As  such  they  describe  what  may  be  called  the 
universal  bases  for  behavior  in  human  society.  It  is  the  fact  that  all 
societies  proceed  from  the  same  bases,  face  the  same  problems,  and  are 
limited  by  the  same  general  conditions  that  gives  to  all  human  societies  a 
fundamental  similarity  which  the  observer  can  note  and  describe.  Yet 
the  limits  are  so  diffuse,  the  problems  so  wide  in  scope,  and  the  activities 
which  may  be  pursued  for  their  resolution  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  on 
this  basis  of  similarity  men  have  built  particular  patterns  of  solutions 
which  differ  widely  in  their  patterned  appearances.  An  understanding  of 
these  differences  must  be  based  on  a  prior  understanding  of  the  basic 
similarities  from  which  they  proceed.  In  short,  if  we  provisionally  assign 
the  term  "society"  to  all  that  which  is  common  to  man  because  of  his  group 
nature,  and  if  we  assign  the  term  "culture"  to  the  different  patterns  of  solution 
to  the  prerequisite  problems,  we  may  say  that  an  understanding  of  culture 
can  be  had  only  against  the  background  of  an  understanding  of  human  society. 
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SUMMARY 

The  line  of  major  argument  of  the  book  thus  far  can  be  briefly  re- 
stated as  follows:  We  start  with  the  fact  that  wherever  men  are  found, 
they  are  found  in  the  group  condition.  The  effects  of  living  in  groups  with 
other  men  produce  certain  results  in  types  of  behavior  which  distinguish 
man  as  an  animal  from  all  other  animals.  Man  acquires  his  humanness  as 
a  result  of  his  interaction  with  other  men  in  groups,  this  interaction  being 
conducted  largely  on  a  symbolic-language  level. 

The  maintenance  of  the  group  condition — or  society — becomes  in- 
dispensable for  the  maintenance  of  man  as  we  now  define  him.  To  main- 
tain the  group  condition  all  societies  face  and  try  to  meet  certain  basic 
survival  needs.  To  these  the  term  "functional  prerequisites"  is  assigned. 

These  prerequisites  include:  (1)  the  maintenance  of  biologic  ade- 
quacy; (2)  the  reproduction  of  new  members;  (3)  the  socialization  of  new 
members;  (4)  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services;  (5) 
the  maintenance  of  order;  and  (6)  the  maintenance  of  meaning  and 
motivation. 

These  prerequisites  describe  activities  common  to  all  societies.  All 
human  activities  can  be  shown  to  function  to  serve  the  ends  of  one, 
several,  or  all  of  these  prerequisites.  They  represent  what  societies  must 
do  in  order  to  continue.  They  are  adequate  to  the  problem  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  that  they  are  generally  satisfactory  throughout  the  group 
or  society.  The  over-all  efficiency  of  the  institutional  arrangements  and 
activities  can  be  located  on  a  continuum  ranging  from  minimum  survival 
chances  to  maximum  survival  chances. 

None  of  the  prerequisites  or  institutions  is  more  important  than  any 
other,  though  in  given  crisis  situations  there  may  be  political  and  practical 
wisdom  in  concentrating  on  one  rather  than  others.  Their  interdependence 
requires  that  all  shall  be  dealt  with  adequately. 

The  question  of  the  compatibility  of  certain  types  of  arrangements  of 
solutions  remains  to  be  settled  by  studies  of  comparative  types  of  arrange- 
ments and  their  consequences.  At  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
certain  types  of  limits  imposed  on  any  kind  of  arrangement  of  solutions 
may  be  described.  These  include:  (1)  the  interrelatedness  of  the  functional 
prerequisites;  (2)  the  ratio  of  population  to  resources;  (3)  the  minimum 
concern  for  general  welfare  beyond  which  any  society  cannot  go;  (4)  the 
bio-social  nature  of  man,  including  infant  helplessness,  old  age  debility, 
sex  differences,  and  the  like;  and  finally  (5)  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
needs  and  actions  of  contiguous  societies. 
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The  prerequisites,  plus  the  limits  imposed  on  the  kind  of  arrange- 
ment of  possible  prerequisite  activities,  together  constitute  the  condition 
of  man.  These  represent  the  common  societal  factors  universally  dis- 
tributed throughout  human  society.  On  the  basis  of  these  fundamental 
similarities  societies  develop  patterned  ways  of  life  which  differ  one  from 
another.  Two  central  concepts  therefore  emerge  in  the  study  of  human 
behavior — society  and  culture. 

SOCIOLOGY     DEFINED 

We  now  have  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  set  up  a  definition  of 
sociology,  which  we  may  describe  as  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
societal  aspects  of  human  existence.  These  societal  aspects  are  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  group  or  social  life  characterizes  man  wherever  he  is 
found,  and  that  he  conducts  his  social  life  under  specific  conditions  neces- 
sary for  societal  survival  and  continuity.  To  take  our  definition  a  step 
further  then  we  may  say  that  sociology  is  the  science  which  studies  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  actions  of  man  as  he  fulfills  the  essential 
conditions  of  continuous  social  life.  In  brief,  sociology  is  the  science  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  social  life. 
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CULTURE  AND  SOCIETY 


the  average  adult  middle-class  American  sees  the  world  as  consisting  of 
nations,  continents,  and  oceans,  linked  by  airplanes  and  ships,  with  the 
center  of  this  whole  network  fixed  in  a  rectangular  territory  in  the  heart 
of  North  America.  As  the  central  focus  of  his  world  this  territory  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  group  of  friendly  relatives,  Europeans,  and  on 
the  other  by  "foreign,"  inscrutable,  and  probably  hostile  Asiatics.  His 
world  is  therefore  lopsided;  he  feels  more  closely  bound  by  the  strands  in 
the  net  to  the  European  side.  There  is  a  tension  in  this  direction.  Our 
adult  American  is  also  proud  of  his  central  position  in  the  world,  assumes 
it  is  inevitable  and  enduring,  and  rarely  gives  it  a  second  thought. 

This  average  American  also  sees  his  national  social  world  as  consist- 
ing of  four  major  geographical  centers  around  which  his  interests  and 
loyalties  cluster.  He  sees  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  kind  of  nerve  center 
with  large  white  buildings,  where  big  news  is  made  and  speeches  go  on 
forever.  The  second  center  is  New  York,  a  place  of  tall  buildings  and  much 
glamor,  where  everything  that  is  "up-to-date"  and  "finished"  originates. 
The  third  center  of  interests  and  loyalties  is  his  own  state  with  its  sub- 
sidiary centers — the  largest  city  and  the  state  capital.  But  to  the  average 
citizen  his  state  has  greater  meaning  in  the  symbolic  sense — its  "state 
flower,"  the  football  song  of  its  leading  college  or  university,  and  special 
colored  metal  tags  for  his  automobile.  Finally  the  American  sees  his  own 
local  community  as  his  "home  town,"  or  at  least  his  adopted  home.  It  is 
here  that  his  major  personal  relations  and  loyalties  may  be  found. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  perspective  of  Americans 
however  is  that  these  localized  loyalties  are  frequently  modified  by  lines 
of  connection  stretching  across  the  nation  to  other  states  and  communi- 
ties. The  American's  "relatives"  preserve  their  sense  of  origin,  their 
fondness  for  the  "old  home  town"  even  though  they  may  not  have  been 
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there  for  years.  Letters  keep  these  old  loyalties  alive.  Thus  the  average 
American,  although  he  may  have  graduated  loyalties  as  described  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  nevertheless  sees  another  group  of  threads  connecting 
him  and  his  home  community  with  other  communities  throughout  the 
nation. 

His  view  of  the  social  relationships  through  which  he  moves  may  be 
described  as  follows :  It  is  expected  that  every  man  will  marry  one  woman, 
get  a  job  and  support  this  woman  and  the  two  children  she  will  bear. 
"Family"  to  this  man  means  first  his  wife  and  children,  and  second  his 
own  parents  back  home.  He  is  not  expected  to  live  with  either  his  own 
parents  or  his  wife's  after  marriage,  but  that  he  will  found  a  home  of  his 
own.  His  wife  is  chosen  freely,  according  to  romantic  love.  The  spouse 
does  not  have  to  be  from  any  particular  family,  nor  does  it  matter  if  she 
is  a  relative  so  long  as  she  is  not  a  parent,  a  sibling,  or  in  most  cases  a 
first  cousin. 

Our  average  American  is  also  likely  to  believe  that  democracy  is  the 
best  possible  form  of  government,  but  he  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
define  "democracy"  very  clearly  if  asked.  He  might  also  believe  that 
"free  enterprise"  is  the  best  economic  arrangement,  but  also  expresses 
some  concern  over  business  that  is  "too  big,"  and  will  probably  stress 
the  "middle  class"  or  the  "small  businessman"  as  the  "backbone  of  the 
nation."  He  is  wary  of  government,  but  is  willing  to  let  the  government 
assist  him  by  social  security  measures.  However,  he  tends  to  feel  guilt  and 
inferiority  whenever  he  has  to  accept  what  he  calls  "charity."  In  his  view 
men  are  rational  and  Americans  the  most  "commonsensical"  and  rational 
people  alive,  but  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  that  some  people  are 
smarter  than  others  and  that  these  are  the  ones  who  "get  ahead."  Prog- 
ress, he  feels,  goes  on  all  the  time  and  whatever  doesn't  seem  to  be  part 
of  progress  ought  not  to  be  thought  about  seriously.  He  regards  indi- 
vidualism as  the  core  of  any  progressive  society,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
state  that  people  should  stick  together  and  co-operate  with  each  other. 
Any  form  of  the  "police  state"  is  a  bad  thing,  but  our  average  American 
might  also  tend  to  feel  that  "what  this  country  needs  is  a  little  more  strong 
leadership."  This  belief  exists  side  by  side  with  his  uneasy  fear  of  "too 
much  government." 

Time  to  the  American  is  a  distinct  and  measurable  commodity  which 
flows  past  people  and  things  like  a  stream,  its  passage  turning  the  hands 
of  instruments  called  clocks.  You  can  "lose"  time,  "gain"  it,  "make  it 
up,"  and  anticipate  its  future  passage  by  "being  on  time."  Space  to  the 
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American  is  in  general  a  large  and  voluminous  matter  of  distance  to  be 
covered  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  Space  is  also  something  of  which 
to  be  proud  ("Western  Avenue  in  Chicago  is  the  longest  street  in  the 
world").  He  will  tell  you  that  religion  is  a  very  worthwhile  thing  and 
should  be  distinguished  from  "superstition."  God  is  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy anyway.  Our  American  is  likely  to  evaluate  nearly  everything 
in  terms  of  "how  much  it  cost,"  or  "what  it  is  worth,"  although  he  is  also 
prone  to  curse  money  as  the  "root  of  all  evil"  and  boast  of  how  little 
significance  he  attaches  to  the  "almighty  dollar."  Reality  to  our  American 
is  a  scientific  description  of  causes  and  effects,  but  he  also  distrusts  the 
scientists  for  their  "impracticality." 

Our  American  does  not  like  to  be  called  a  "sucker,"  and  frequently 
wears  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  personally  and  figuratively  in  his  attitudes 
toward  other  nations.  He  is  likely  to  be  rather  quick-tempered,  but  feels 
guilty  after  he  "gets  mad"  and  is  also  likely  to  show  exaggerated  symp- 
toms of  friendship  and  love  when  the  "mad"  is  all  over.  He  loves  his  wife, 
but  quarrels  frequently.  He  also  loves  his  children,  but  treats  them  some- 
what inconsistently — but  consistent  with  his  tendency  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween anger  and  love.  If  he  is  indeed  a  male  specimen  he  is  likely  to  boast 
a  bit  before  his  wife  and  children,  but  tells  his  friends  that  "the  wife  and 
kids  really  run  the  house." 

The  reader  may  protest  that  no  one  middle-class  American  could 
ever  possess  all  of  the  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  The  reader  is  quite  correct,  for  the  description  is 
that  of  an  average  middle-class  American  and  not  any  particular  individual 
citizen.  Yet  the  reader  will  also  agree  perhaps  that  the  description  is 
meaningful  and  significant.  It  may  help  us  understand  how  Americans 
are  likely  to  act  and  think,  even  though  they  may  not  always  live  up  to 
expectations.  If  this  description  does  not  really  describe  individuals,  what 
then  does  it  describe? 

It  describes  what  we  shall  call  the  "typical  patterns"  in  the  American 
view  of  the  world  and  life,  with  special  emphasis  upon  middle-class  at- 
titudes and  standards.  These  patterns  are  widely  distributed  in  American 
society,  and  are  also  heavily  represented  in  public-opinion  studies,  in  the 
movies,  and  in  popular  literature.  Knowledge  of  these  patterns  gives  us 
considerable  understanding  and  some  predictive  power  in  our  study  of 
American  society.  We  might  therefore  give  these  patterns,  and  all  other 
patterns  of  idea  and  action  which  we  find  distributed  in  groups  and  in 
the  society  as  a  whole,  a  collective  name,  "culture."  Culture  thus  becomes 
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one  of  the  central  concepts  of  all  social  science,  because  it  provides  us 
with  a  viewpoint  and  a  method  for  describing  the  behavioral  differences 
between  groups  of  people. 

To  illustrate  this  point  we  might  take  a  brief  look  at  the  typical 
patterns  in  the  view  of  life  of  another  society  and  compare  them  with  the 
American  patterns.  This  society  is  that  of  the  Navaho  Indians,  some 
45,000  strong,  who  inhabit  a  large,  arid  reservation  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.1 

The  average  adult  Navaho  sees  the  world  as  consisting  primarily  of 
the  territory  covered  by  the  reservation,  but  with  one  far-distant,  almost 
legendary  focal  point,  "Washington."  Orders  and  administrative  officials 
emanate  from  there,  and  at  great  cost  and  effort  delegations  may  be 
sent  there.  It  is  not  part  of  the  Navaho  world;  it  is  an  outside  power  or 
place  which  has  an  ambiguous  but  important  relationship  to  the  Navaho 
world.  Other  distant  places  and  powers  are  across  the  seas,  but  no  strong 
ties  are  felt  in  any  particular  direction. 

The  Navaho  sees  his  own  world  as  one  large  community  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  travel  slowly  and  visit  relatives,  of  which  every  Navaho  has 
a  great  many.  But  the  local  canyon  or  settlement  where  a  man  has  been 
reared  is  viewed  as  a  favored  spot  where  he  returns  for  religious  cere- 
monials even  though  marriage  has  taken  him  to  a  different  part  of  the 
reservation. 

The  Indian's  view  of  the  social  relationships  in  which  he  participates 
are  as  follows:  A  man  must  marry  at  least  one  woman,  but  he  may  marry 
more  than  one  if  he  can  support  them  and  keep  separate  establishments  if 
he  wishes.  His  wife  is  expected  to  do  a  great  deal  to  support  the  family, 
and  her  work  is  regarded  as  being  of  equal  importance  as  her  husband's. 
"Family"  to  this  Navaho  man  will  mean  first  his  relatives  in  his  mother's 
line  only  (his  mother,  her  mother,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  their  children, 
and  his  own  siblings),  and  second  his  own  wife  and  children.  He  does  not 
view  his  own  children  however  as  "belonging"  to  him.  They  "belong"  to 
his  wife's  family.  He  does  not  feel  related  to  his  father's  family  at  all- 
in  addition  our  Navaho  feels  himself  to  be  a  member  through  his  mother's 
line  of  a  larger  group  of  relatives  which  our  American  would  not  compre- 
hend at  all — the  clan.  This  is  a  large  body  of  people  who  can  often  trace 
relationships  through  biologic  connections,  but  who  need  not  do  so  in 
order  to  preserve  a  sense  of  identity.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  for  our 
Navaho  man  to  call  every  man  of  his  own  generation  in  his  clan  "brother" 

1  See  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Dorothea  Leighton,  Tlw  Navaho,  for  an  excellent  study  of 
these  people.  Chapter  9  provides  a  useful  account  of  the  Navaho  view  of  life. 
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and  every  girl  of  his  generation  "sister"  and  so  on  for  relatives  of  other 
generations.  Thus  our  Navaho  will  feel  "brotherly"  in  varying  degrees 
to  perhaps  several  hundred  men.  His  wife  is  chosen  from  a  specific  group 
of  relatives  and  is  not  selected  freely  by  personal  choice.  For  instance,  he 
cannot  marry  a  girl  from  his  own  large  clan.  An  especially  desirable 
marriage  is  one  with  his  mother's  brother's  daughter,  a  "first  cousin." 
After  marriage  it  is  appropriate,  but  not  necessary,  that  he  live  with  his 
wife's  parents  for  a  while. 

Our  Navaho  is  likely  to  believe  that  the  center  of  the  world  is  at 
Navaho  Mountain,  a  large  volcanic  peak  in  the  reservation,  and  that 
gods  inhabit  this  area.  He  is  likely  to  see  the  universe  as  saturated  with 
dangerous  forces  and  powers  which  man  can  modify  to  some  extent  but 
to  which  he  is  always  very  much  subservient.  He  views  kinship  and 
relatives  as  the  most  stabilizing  force  in  the  world,  and  knows  that  if  the 
powers  bring  him  misfortune  his  relatives  will  support  and  comfort  him. 
Time  is  a  variable  and  vague  "elapsing"  of  things,  not  a  commodity,  and 
nothing  ever  changes  much  anyway.  If  things  are  too  much  for  him,  he 
believes  in  retreating  and  being  content  with  what  he  has.  He  treats 
children  kindly,  respects  them  as  humans,  and  lets  them  work  out  their 
own  life  as  he  did. 

A  comparison  of  the  Navaho  view  of  life  with  the  American  reveals 
obvious  and  important  differences.  The  world  looks  different;  social  life 
consists  of  different  ties  and  different  sets  of  relatives ;  attitudes  and  values 
are  quite  in  contrast.  To  the  American  life  is  fast,  changeful,  and  very 
much  what  the  individual  makes  it;  to  the  Navaho  life  is  slow,  un- 
changing, and  only  partially  subject  to  human  control.  The  American 
wants  to  take  hold  of  things  and  bend  them  to  his  will,  to  "make  good," 
while  the  Navaho  asks  that  he  be  able  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  with 
natural  and  supernatural  forces.  Time  for  the  American  is  a  distinct  and 
valuable  commodity;  for  the  Navaho  it  is  not  "something,"  but  part  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  natural  world.  The  American  lives  an  isolated  life  in 
the  midst  of  his  tiny  "family,"  while  the  Navaho  lives  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  "relatives"  numbering  in  the  hundreds. 

These  are  examples,  then,  of  some  culture  patterns  in  two  different 
societies.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  definition  of 
culture,  and  to  a  study  of  its  relation  to  society. 

the   problem:   similarities   and    differences 

Part  II  has  thus  far  been  concerned  primarily  with  concepts  which 
describe  those  aspects  of  social  life  found  in  all  human  groups.  We  may 
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now  introduce  a  concept  which  describes  still  another  universal  fact  about 
social  life.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  behavior  of  the  individuals  of  any  society 
tends  to  become  patterned  in  a  way  distinguishable  from  the  patterns  of 
any  other  society.2  This  pattern  has  often  been  called  the  "way  of  life" 
of  a  society,  but  in  more  technical  terms  the  name  "culture"  is  given  to 
them.3 

The  fact  of  culture — the  fact  that  all  societies  have  "a  culture" — is  a 
universal  in  human  social  life.  In  this  sense  the  concept  helps  to  distinguish 
between  human  and  nonhuman  social  life.  For  while  animals  have  societies 
they  lack  cultures.  This  is  a  brief  way  of  saying  that  their  social  behavior 
is  simple,  that  it  is  largely  determined  by  inheritable  and  physical-en- 
vironmental factors,  that  it  lacks  the  potentiality  for  continual  and  basic 
change,  and  that  the  patterns  are  not  symbolically  communicated  from 
one  individual  to  another  and  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Human 
behavior  on  the  other  hand  is  complex,  importantly  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  social  environment  in  which  people  live,  is  potentially 
changeful  in  basic  ways,  and  its  patterns  can  be  communicated  sym- 
bolically from  one  individual  to  another  and  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 

While  the  presence  of  culture  is  universal  in  human  social  life,  the 
particular  patterns  of  culture  which  characterize  any  given  society  serve 
to  distinguish  that  society  from  all  others.  Thus  while  the  cultural  aspect 
of  social  life  is  a  universal  or  constant  the  particular  form  which  this  aspect 
assumes  in  any  society  is  a  variable  in  that  it  differs  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  from  that  of  any  other  society. 

This  use  of  the  concept  of  culture  introduces  an  important  distinction 
between  the  kinds  of  things  we  think  of  as  "common-human"  and  those 
we  see  as  variable  from  group  to  group.  We  do  not  ordinarily  think  sys- 
tematically about  these  matters.  Americans  tend  to  hold  two  almost 
contradictory  notions  about  human  similarities  and  differences:  They 
often  say  that  "human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over,"  or  that  "after 
all,  men  are  all  alike."  But  they  also  often  remark  that  "East  is  East 

2  The  general  treatment  of  the  concepts  of  society  and  culture  in  this  book  has  much  in 
common  with  the  distinction  between  "form"  and  "content"  as  developed  by  Georg  Simmel. 
See  his  paper,  "The  Problem  of  Sociology."  The  problem  of  similarities  and  differences 
was  handled  by  Simmel  through  the  concepts  of  the  "individualization  process"  and  "soci- 
ation  process."  The  former  relates  to  the  tendency  for  individuals  to  become  different,  the 
latter  to  the  tendency  toward  similarity. 

3  This  social  scientific  use  of  the  term  "culture"  should  always  be  distinguished  from 
the  more  popular  usage  which  defines  culture  as  "high-toned"  interest  in  art,  literature, 
and  the  like. 
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and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  or  "the  white  race 
is  always  superior  to  darker  races." 

The  scientific  argument  runs  as  follows:  Certain  behavioral  char- 
acteristics, based  on  the  nature  of  human  existence  and  made  possible 
by  the  biologic  attributes  of  the  species  Homo  sapiens,  are  common  to  all 
men.  They  are  first  the  ability  to  think  and  learn  symbolically,  and  second 
the  ability  to  develop  and  learn  ever  more  complex  patterns  of  behavior. 
These  give  rise  to  various  human  character  traits  which  we  can  expect  to 
appear — although  modified  in  various  ways — in  all  societies.  Thus  all  men 
tend  to  be  creative,  imaginative,  problem-solving,  complexly  emotional, 
and  so  on.  All  of  the  above  can  be  regarded  as  the  "psychological  simi- 
larities" of  all  men.  These  similarities  make  up  the  substratum  of  social 
life  and  give  us  the  ability  to  predict  behavior  in  very  generalized  ways. 

If  these  psychological  similarities  are  combined  with  the  universal 
facts  of  social  life  we  arrive  at  the  "societal  similarities"  of  all  human 
groups.  In  contrast  to  these  we  may  note  that  humans  tend  to  set  up 
different  goals,  different  definitions  of  experience  and  of  the  environment, 
different  techniques  for  meeting  the  problems  of  existence,  and  varying 
evaluations  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  individual  and  group  life.  Be- 
cause men  can  think  symbolically  and  thus  enable  their  behavior  patterns 
to  grow  and  change,  they  constantly  view  the  world  and  themselves  in 
new  and  different  ways.  These  perspectives  form  the  basis  of  patterns  of 
thought  and  action  which  give  expression  to  the  societal  framework  of 
any  group.  They  are  symbolically  communicated  from  group  to  group 
and  form  a  "storehouse  of  patterns" — a  "social  heritage" — for  human 
societies. 

These  different  modes  of  expression  constitute  the  "cultural  differ- 
ences" between  societies.  Like  the  societal  similarities,  they  emerge  out 
of  the  basic  characteristics  of  human  behavior  in  combination  with  social 
life.  Or  we  can  say  that  the  ingredients  of  group  life  give  rise  on  the  one 
hand  to  some  basic  similarities  between  all  groups  and  on  the  other  to 
important  differences  between  these  groups.4  In  its  briefest  version  this 
is  the  basic  theory  of  modern  sociology  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
"human  nature." 

4  In  the  use  of  the  term  "cultural  differences"  we  do  not  imply  absolute  differences 
between  groups.  The  degree  of  difference  is  always  a  relative  matter,  and  it  is  the  tendency 
to  develop  differences  which  concerns  us  most.  Actually  many  similarities  can  be  found 
between  cultures.  In  the  modern  world  the  spread  of  technological  processes  and  objects 
leads  to  formal  similarities  in  cultures  the  world  over.  However,  even  in  spite  of  these 
similarities  in  form,  differences  in  the  meanings  and  functions  attached  to  technology  always 
differ  considerably  from  society  to  society  and  from  group  to  group  in  the  same  society.  In 
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H  UMAN     NATURE" 


Many  common-sense  everyday  observations  made  about  similarities 
and  differences  fall  fairly  wide  of  the  mark.  For  instance,  depending  upon 
who  uses  it,  the  phrase  "human  nature"  can  mean  everything  from  the 
basic  psychological  similarities  of  all  men,  to  the  societal  similarities,  to 
cultural  differences. 

Such  a  phrase  as  "all  men  believe  in  a  god  because  that  is  human 
nature"  is  an  example  of  the  inaccuracy  of  common-sense  thinking.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  social  life  men  require  some  system 
of  reassurance  and  explanation  of  the  universe.  This  often  takes  the  form 
of  a  concept  of  the  supernatural.  Or  some  materialistic  object  can  be 
endowed  with  vast  meaning  and  significance  (for  example,  the  writings 
of  Karl  Marx  in  the  Soviet  Union).  "God"  is  a  vague  term  which  is 
defined  in  radically  different  ways  by  different  people  and  different 
societies,  and  the  conscious  experience  of  "belief"  or  "believing"  is  a 
special  feature  which  arises  only  in  those  societies  where  men  are  be- 
ginning to  question  the  existence  and  meaning  of  the  supernatural.  In 
other  societies  the  matter  of  "belief"  never  arises — it  is  simply  implicitly 
assumed  that  the  supernatural  is  real  and  important. 

Thus  the  social  scientist  has  come  to  stress  the  fact  that  "human 
nature" — at  least  that  aspect  of  this  common-sense  abstraction  which 
refers  to  cultural  features  of  behavior — is  not  "the  same  the  world  over," 
but  is  in  fact  quite  variable  and  plastic.  As  Kluckhohn  and  Kelly  remark: 

.  .  .  The  conception  of  one  single,  unchanging  "human  nature" 
is  a  reassuring  fiction  of  folklore.  When  it  comes  to  details,  there  are 
"human  natures."  For  example,  old  age  is  a  situation  to  which  all 
human  beings  who  live  long  enough  must  adjust.  But  we  find  that  in 
some  human  societies  the  old,  regardless  of  their  particular  achieve- 
ment, are  entitled  to  respect  and  even  authority.  In  other  societies, 
we  find  that  the  old,  again  regardless  of  individual  differences,  are 
ordinarily  treated  with  relative  indifference  or  even  contempt.  In 
still  other  societies,  whether  or  not  an  aged  person  is  treated  with 
deference  or  with  neglect  seems  to  depend  on  his  own  past  history 
rather  than  upon  his  period  of  life.  Thus  we  see  that  though  age  is  a 
biological  fact  it  is  always  culturally  defined.  This  fact  of  the  plastic- 

the  definition  of  culture  used  in  this  book  the  meaningful  and  functional  aspects  of  culture 
are  stressed  over  the  formal.  The  study  of  the  spread  of  formal  cultural  similarities  has  been 
carried  on  by  ethnologists  and  is  embodied  in  the  process  of  "diffusion."  (See  John  Gillin, 
The  Ways  of  Men:  An  Introduction  to  Anthropology,  Chapter  26,  for  a  discussion  of  diffusion, 
acculturation,  and  related  concepts.)  A  more  extended  treatment  is  found  in  Melville  J. 
Herskovits,  Man  and  His  Works,  Part  VI. 
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ity  of  "human  nature"  is  the  widest  and  most  certain  induction  which 
anthropologists  can  derive  from  the  cross-cultural  record.5 


CULTURE     AND     SOCIETY     DISTINGUISHED 

In  the  chapters  on  human  aggregates  we  noted  that  we  would 
turn  at  some  point  in  this  present  chapter  to  a  brief  reconsideration  of 
the  definition  of  society.  This  reconsideration  was  delayed  until  we  had 
been  able  to  devote  some  detailed  attention  to  the  meanings  of  the  con- 
cepts "culture"  and  "institution."  For  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  two 
terms  were  used  in  the  earlier  definition  of  society.  In  that  definition  we 
noted  that  a  society  consisted  of  a  number  of  people  who  interact  for  the 
solution  of  the  functional  prerequisites  of  human  survival  and  continuity 
and  who,  in  this  interaction,  share  a  common  culture  pattern  and  a 
common  institutional  framework.  Chapters  12  and  13  have  considered 
"institutional  framework"  at  some  length,  and  the  previous  sections  of 
this  present  chapter  have  considered  the  concept  of  culture.  Our  defini- 
tion of  society,  and  the  distinction  between  a  society  and  a  culture, 
should  therefore  now  have  clearer  and  more  explicit  meaning  for  the 
reader. 

The  definition  can  be  shortened  for  the  reader's  convenience  by 
substituting  the  phrase  "to  fulfill  the  condition  of  man"  for  the  phrase 
"for  the  solution  of  the  functional  prerequisites,  etc."  so  that  it  would 
read :  A  society  is  a  number  of  people  who  interact  to  fulfill  the  condition  of 
man  and  who  share  a  common  culture  pattern  and  institutional  framework. 

Two  more  terms  should  be  added  for  a  complete  definition:  (1) 
"consciousness  of  unity"  and  (2)  "common  territory."  "Consciousness  of 
unity"  refers  to  the  fact  that  any  human  aggregate  which  is  marked  by  a 
common  culture  tends  to  acquire  in  the  process  of  achieving  a  common 
culture  a  sense  of  unity  which  reflects  itself  in  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  that  society  that  they  "belong."  "Loyalty"  and 
"patriotism"  are  the  ordinary  words  used  to  describe  this  feeling.  "Alien- 
ation" is  the  word  which  has  come  to  be  used  more  and  more  often  in 
recent  years  to  describe  the  sense  of  "nonbelonging"  which  afflicts  some 
or  many  individuals  in  a  society  who  have  come  to  lose  this  sense  of  unity 
as  a  result  of  disagreeing  about  the  worth  of  the  values  or  goals  of  the 
society  and  the  techniques  used  to  achieve  them.  There  are  many  indi- 

6  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  W.  H.  Kelly,  "The  Concept  of  Culture,"  in  Ralph  Linton  (ed.), 
The  Science  of  Man  in  the  World  Crisis,  p.  88.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press. 
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viduals  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  as  in  any  other  country  as 
well,  who  feel  greater  loyalty  to  the  way  of  life  or  culture  pattern  of  a 
different  society  and  whose  behavior  will  generally  tend  to  show  this 
sense  of  alienation.  So  individuals  may  be  only  partial  members  of  a 
society  in  the  sense  that,  though  they  are  influenced  in  their  behavior  by 
the  culture  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  they  nevertheless  deplore 
this  influence  on  their  behavior  and  would  far  prefer  to  be  differently 
influenced.  Political  radicals  are  one  good  example  of  this  phenom- 
enon. 

One  of  the  essential  conditions  then  for  membership  in  a  society  is 
a  "sense  of  belonging,"  deriving  from  agreement  with  the  values  or  goals 
held  by  most  other  individuals,  and  use  of  the  ordinarily  available  tech- 
niques for  the  achievement  of  those  goals. 

By  "common  territory"  reference  is  had  simply  to  the  fact  that  most 
people  who  share  this  sense  of  belonging  and  a  common  culture  are 
usually  in  relatively  close  geographical  proximity  to  each  other.  To  be 
sure,  most  people  in  New  York  City  never  have  seen  San  Francisco  and 
probably  never  will  see  it  or  have  anything  directly  to  do  with  most  people 
in  San  Francisco.  Yet  they  occupy  the  territory  called  the  "United  States" 
and  in  most  cases  consider  the  United  States  to  be  the  largest  definable 
social  unit  to  which  they  feel  loyalty  and  patriotism  or  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing. Sharing  a  common  territory  which  may  be  a  convenient  symbol  of 
unity  as  well  as  a  necessary  condition  for  actual  social  interaction  tends 
to  foster  the  sense  of  unity  and  to  facilitate  social  interaction. 

We  may  now  expand  our  definition  of  society  to  read :  A  society  is  a 
number  of  people,  interacting  in  a  common  territory,  sharing  a  consciousness 
of  unity,  and  participating  in  a  common  institutional  framework  and  culture 
pattern  which  function  to  fulfill  the  condition  of  man. 

The  importance  of  the  term  "society"  may  be  highlighted  by  indi- 
cating that  all  men  share  in  common  the  fact  of  society  or  societal  life. 
This  implies  from  our  discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  society  that  all 
men  share  in  common  the  fact  of  social  interaction  among  people  in  de- 
finable status  positions,  joined  in  social  relationships,  which  become  or- 
ganized into  groups,  which  interact  with  each  other  in  their  institutional 
frameworks.  The  master  network  of  this  institutional  framework  is  called 
a  society.  And  every  society  exhibits  distinct  and  particular  ways  of  life 
or  culture  patterns  which  function  to  fulfill  the  essential  condition  of  man. 

In  brief,  what  is  common  to  all  men  is  the  general  types  of  behavior 
which  emerge  out  of  the  sheer  and  elementary  fact  that  wherever  ob- 
served they  are  found  living  in  societies. 
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"Society"  as  a  general  term  can  be  understood  without  difficulty. 
However,  when  we  attempt  to  apply  this  term  and  its  definition  to  real 
societies,  one  important  problem  always  emerges:  Can  the  limits  of  a 
society  be  determined  with  clarity  and  precision?  The  question  has 
plagued  sociologists  since  the  beginnings  of  the  science  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

If  we  use  the  definition  we  have  offered  above,  it  is  clear  that  an 
isolated,  self-sustaining  group  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  nonliterate  folk 
people  who  fit  the  definition  constitute  a  society  quite  as  much  as  does 
the  unit  known  as  the  United  States  or  China.  And  on  the  other  side  of 
the  numerical  scale  the  entire  world  of  human  beings  can  for  some  pur- 
poses be  regarded  as  a  society. 

Though  using  the  same  term  to  refer  to  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  billion  tends  to  violate  "common  sense,"  it  does  not 
violate  scientific  sense.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  definition  applies  equally 
to  numerically  different  units  indicates  the  range  of  possible  units  within 
which  men  can  and  do  and  have  solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  con- 
tinuous social  life. 

For  any  research  sociologist  the  problem  of  how  large  a  unit  he  will 
deal  with  depends  on  the  problem  in  which  he  is  interested  and  the  be- 
havior he  wishes  to  understand,  explain,  and  predict.  If  he  can  arrive  at 
predictive  or  explanatory  power  by  studying  only  a  limited  number  of 
individuals  in  interaction,  then  he  studies  only  that  limited  number.  If 
he  is  working  as  a  research  sociologist  for  the  United  Nations  and  wishes 
to  predict  with  some  accuracy  the  trend  of  world  affairs,  then  he  will 
want  to  consider  the  world  as  the  "society"  he  will  study. 

To  express  this  another  way,  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  a  society 
can  be  of  any  size,  from  the  whole  world  to  a  village  of  fifty  individuals. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  however,  the  sociologist  need  not  consider 
the  whole  world  as  his  society,  nor  need  he  consider  a  society  only  as  a 
small  community  if  his  problems  do  not  call  for  such  definitions.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  a  field  study  of  an  actual  community,  observing  and  par- 
ticipating in  face-to-face  interactions,  he  obviously  need  consider  as  his 
society  only  that  particular  community. 

Throughout  history  the  principal  and  most  generalized  trend  in 
social  organization  has  been  the  continual  expansion  in  the  range  of 
interaction  of  humans  and  the  increasingly  larger  size  of  societies.6  Thus 
6  See  Chapter  21. 
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"society"  has  meant  different  things  in  different  historical  epochs.  The 
European  student  of  social  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  received  a  different 
impression  of  society  and  could  not  have  stated  that  society  can  include 
the  whole  world.  For  him  society  would  have  ended  at  the  boundaries  of 
Christendom. 

FINAL     DEFINITIONS 

We  now  have  terms  to  describe  clearly  the  similarities  and  the 
differences  in  human  behavior.  The  universal  similarities  are  those  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  of  living  in  society.  The  differences  may  be  assigned 
to  the  realm  of  the  cultural  or  the  patterned  way  of  life  which  distinguishes 
any  society  from  all  other  societies  of  man.  While  all  societies  exhibit 
culture  patterns,  they  each  exhibit  more  or  less  different  ones.  Thus 
while  culture,  as  a  general  societal  fact,  is  common  to  all  societies,  each 
particular  society  has  a  particular  culture  which  differs  from  all  other 
particular  cultures  of  all  other  societies. 

This  gives  us  then  two  separate  meanings  for  the  term  "society"  and 
two  for  the  term  "culture,"  in  each  case  one  meaning  referring  to  the 
general  use  of  the  term  in  question,  and  the  other  meaning  referring  to  the 
particular  use  of  the  term.  They  may  be  visualized  as  shown  in  Figure  3 
on  the  opposite  page. 

A  useful  way  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  sets  of  definitions  is 
to  think  of  the  general  set  as  adjectives — "societal"  and  "cultural."  Then 
when  we  wish  to  refer  to  the  structural  similarities  in  all  human  groups 
we  may  simply  refer  to  the  "societal  aspects  of  human  existence."  When 
we  wish  to  refer  to  the  universal  presence  of  culture  in  all  societies,  we 
may  speak  of  the  "cultural  aspects"  of  society. 

Examples 

By  way  of  example  we  might  attempt  to  use  these  definitions  in  the 
analysis  of  an  actual  social  event.  Let  us  choose  a  football  game  in  an 
American  university: 

7s  the  football-game  event  a  society?  If  we  inspect  our  definition  of  a 
society  we  find  that  (1)  the  various  people  at  the  game  (spectators,  play- 
ers, officials,  etc.)  are  interacting  in  a  common  territory,  although  the 
patterns  of  interaction  are  not  very  intricate  and  are  transitory.  Ordi- 
narily we  reserve  the  word  "society"  for  more  long-lasting  and  complex 
forms  of  interaction.  (2)  The  people  at  the  game  have  a  limited  conscious- 
ness of  unity  during  the  duration  of  the  game.  It  may  not  be  sufficiently 
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permanent  or  deep-rooted  practically  to  qualify  the  group  as  a  society. 
(3)  The  people  at  the  game  are  participating  in  some  culture  patterns 
typical  of  the  game,  but  there  is  no  full-fledged  institutional  framework. 
No  children  are  born  and  reared  at  the  game,  no  economic  system  is 
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AS  REFERRING  TO 
GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF 
ALL  HUMAN  GROUPS 

SOCIETY  AND  CULTURE 

AS  REFERRING  TO 

ASPECTS  OF  SPECIFIC 

HUMAN  GROUPS 

•'SOCIETY"  OR  "SOCIETAL" 

That  which  is  common  to  all 
men  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  participating 
in  continuing  group  life. 

"A  SOCIETY" 

A  specific  human  aggregate, 
sharing  common  territory,  con- 
sciousness of  unity,  interacting 
in  systems  of  social  relation- 
ships, with  a  common  institu- 
tional framework  and  culture 
pattern    functioning    to    fulfill 
the  condition  of  men. 

"CULTURE"  OR  "CULTURAL" 

The  behavior  patterns  of  all 
groups,   called   the   "way  of 
life":    an  observable  feature 
of  all  human  groups;  the  fact 
of  "culture"  is  common  to  all; 
the  particular  pattern  of  cul- 
ture differs  among  all. 

"A  CULTURE" 

The   specific    pattern    of   be- 
havior which  distinguishes  any 
society  from  all  others. 

FIGURE   3 

SOCIETY  AND  CULTURE:  GENERAL  AND  SPECIFIC  CONCEPTS 


established  and  controlled,  nature  is  not  exploited.  There  is,  however,  a 
kind  of  "religion,"  in  the  sense  that  everyone  shares  certain  motives, 
desires,  and  fears,  and  displays  them  by  cheering  and  other  mass  be- 
havior. We  may  conclude  that  the  football-game  social  event  fulfills  the 
conditions  of  the  definition  of  society  in  a  limited  way.  Theoretically  we 
can  term  the  event  a  "society,"  but  for  our  problems  we  can  also  call  it  a 
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"transitory  social  group"  containing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  full 
fledged  society.  It  may  also  be  called  a  "crowd  aggregate." 

Does  the  football  game  have  a  culture?  What  behavior  patterns  are 
shared  by  the  people  at  the  game,  which  set  them  off  from  the  people  at 
all  other  events  of  the  same  general  class?  Most  of  the  patterns  displayed 
at  the  game  are  to  be  found  in  other  football  games,  so  it  might  be  more 
useful  to  view  the  game-culture  as  one  instance  in  a  more  general  cultural 
configuration — behavior  at  athletic  contests  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, each  individual  football  game  may  have  its  own  particular,  though 
fleeting,  patterns.  Certain  crowd  rhythms  in  cheering,  humorous  inci- 
dents, the  exact  sequence  of  events  in  the  game  itself — all  these  and 
others  are  minor  details  of  patterns  which  will  be  unique  for  the  single 
game.  Therefore  we  can  say  theoretically  that  this  particular  game  does 
have  a  culture,  or  to  be  precise  that  this  transitory  social  group  has  a 
number  of  unique  minor  behavioral  characteristics  which  set  it  off  from 
other  transitory  social  groups. 

What  are  the  societal  aspects  of  the  football  game?  In  this  question  we 
will  find  no  definitional  difficulties.  For  the  people  at  the  game  are  ob- 
viously in  interaction  in  several  different  relationships— fan-cheer  leader, 
fan-fan,  officials-players,  players-players,  and  others.  Secondly  there  are 
many  different  statuses  said  roles — fan,  player,  coach,  substitute,  lineman, 
cheer  leader,  refreshment  "butcher,"  and  many  others.  Thirdly  there  are 
a  number  of  different  groups  at  the  game — home  team,  visiting  team, 
home  fans,  visiting  fans,  Boy  Scouts,  officials,  newspaper  reporters,  radio 
announcers,  and  so  on.  These  groups  are  also  in  interaction,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  social  relationships  can  be  found.  In  our  football  game  then  we 
find  representatives  of  all  or  most  of  the  general  societal  features  of 
human  existence. 

What  are  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  football  game?  Again  we  find  no 
definitional  difficulties.  A  multitude  of  patterns  of  behavior  which  provide 
the  content  for  the  societal  structures  can  be  described  for  the  game. 
Such  patterns  include:  playing  football,  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  cheer- 
ing of  the  crowd,  behavior  of  the  cheer  leaders,  behavior  of  the  officials, 
and  the  between-the-halves  events.  The  culture  objects — flags  and  pen- 
nants, the  stadium,  seats,  pop  bottles,  and  the  football — may  also  be 
included  here  if  one  wishes  (a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  behavior  to 
objects  in  culture  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter). 

This  example  has  taught  us  the  following:  The  concepts  "societal 
aspects"  and  "cultural  aspects"  provide  us  with  tools  which  enable  us 
to  describe  and  analyze  any  human  grouping.  Whether  or  not  the  group 
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can  be  said  to  "be  a  society"  and  "have  a  culture,"  it  will  always  have 
societal  aspects  and  cultural  aspects.  The  football  game  was  not  quite  a 
society  and  had  only  a  thin  and  fleeting  culture  of  its  own,  but  there  were 
distinct  societal  aspects  to  the  game-event,  and  an  abundance  of  cultural 
aspects.  All  human  social  life  then  is  characterized  by  certain  similarities 
called  "societal,"  and  certain  content  differences  called  "cultural."  But 
not  all  human  groups  are  societies,  and  not  all  of  them  have  a  distinct 
culture  of  any  complexity  and  persistence. 

Another  way  in  which  the  four  concepts — "society,"  "culture," 
"societal,"  and  "cultural" — may  be  illustrated  is  to  compare  two  different 
societies.  A  basis  for  such  a  comparison  is  at  hand  in  the  contrasting" views 
of  life"  of  the  typical,  middle-class  American  and  the  typical  Navaho 
Indian,  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Reviewing  these,  it 
is  evident  that  (1)  Navaho  society  and  middle-class  society  of  the  United 
States  are  two  different  societies,  and  can  be  taken  as  such  for  purposes 
of  analysis.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  however  that  at  certain  points 
these  two  societies  overlap  and  interact.  Navahos  interact  with  middle- 
class  American  administrators,  traders,  tourists,  and  cattle  ranchers.  If 
our  analysis  had  a  goal  other  than  showing  the  difference  between  the 
two  societies,  we  might  well  consider  Navaho  social  life  as  part  of  one 
large  society,  American  society  as  a  whole. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  (2)  Navaho  culture  and  middle-class  Ameri- 
can culture  are  quite  different.  Some  points  of  similarity  exist,  but  they 
are  not  abundant.  The  two  views  of  life  are  about  as  dissimilar  as  one 
could  expect. 

However  (3)  both  societies  have  societal  features,  like  status,  role, 
groups,  and  communities,  and  they  are  differentiated  in  interaction  and 
share  the  functional  prerequisites  of  social  life.  They  are  also  alike  in 
that  (4)  they  share  the  fact  of  culture.  Thus  both  similarities  and  differ- 
ences can  be  found  in  Navaho  and  middle-class  American  society.  The 
same  statement  can  be  made  about  any  two  or  more  societies  or  groups 
of  the  species  Homo  sapiens. 

IMPLICATIONS     OF    THE     CONCEPT     OF     CULTURE: 

ETH  NOCENTRISM     AND     CULTURAL     RELATIVISM 

Thus  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  definitions  just  presented 
is  that  they  permit  an  analysis  of  the  relative  meaning  of  similarities  and 
differences  in  social  life.  This  may  seem  an  unimportant  matter,  since  it 
is  evident  that  we  can  "get  along"  without  spending  our  lives  making 
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studies  of  society  and  culture.  While  the  concepts  are  important  for 
sociological  analysis,  this  particular  use  may  not  apply  to  the  person  who 
does  not  become  a  sociologist.  Why  then  is  it  useful  and  significant  to 
have  a  clear  distinction  between  society  and  culture  apart  from  intra- 
scientific  needs? 

In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  to  confuse  the  societal  similarities 
with  the  cultural  differences  can  lead  to  prejudice  and  narrowness  in 
social  relationships.  For  if  one  assumes  that  the  cultural  aspects  are  really 
the  constant,  nonvariable  features  of  human  social  life,  then  there  is  a 
tendency  to  identify  all  forms  of  culture  with  our  own.  If  the  others  do 
not  measure  up  they  are  "inferior"  or  "wrong."  To  avoid  this  kind  of 
judgment  the  sociologist  regards  the  cultural  aspects  of  groups  as  relative 
to  particular  groups,  societies,  and  times,  and  not  as  absolute,  unchanging 
patterns.  This  means  that  cultures  other  than  one's  own  can  be  under- 
stood only  when  their  basic  premises  and  definitions  of  experience  and 
problems  are  understood.  If  we  interpret  these  other  cultures  exclusively 
through  the  premises  and  definitions  current  in  our  own  culture,  we  are 
ignoring  the  principle  of  differences  and  assuming  that  the  cultural 
aspects  are  the  constant,  invariable  factors  in  social  life. 

The  consequences  of  this  type  of  thinking  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
following  manner:  A  particular  idea,  for  instance  the  belief  in  a  certain 
religion,  the  deity  of  which  is  given  a  particular  name,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  this  religion  and  deity  is  the  "only  real  and  true"  re- 
ligion and  deity,  all  others  considered  "mere  superstition."  Another  ex- 
ample would  be  that  of  regarding  music  based  on  the  C  Major  and  A 
Minor  scales  as  the  "only  real"  music,  all  other  musical  modes  being 
considered  "mere  noise." 

These  religious  beliefs  and  musical  standards  are  examples  of  cultural 
features,  and  as  such  they  actually  represent  special  variants  of  societal 
forms.  All  societies  perhaps  require  some  form  of  "religion"  and  "art," 
and  have  certain  statuses,  roles,  interactions,  and  groups  centering  around 
religion  and  the  production  of  musical  sounds,  but  the  particular  content 
of  these  will  be  variable  from  society  to  society. 

From  a  scientific  standpoint  one  cannot  say  that  a  particular  religion 
is  the  "only  true"  religion  or  that  any  given  musical  system  is  the  "only 
real"  music.  We  can  only  say  that  these  religions  and  these  musical 
systems  are  cultural  patterns  of  thinking  and  doing  and  they  are  adapted 
to  the  particular  culture  of  different  societies.  If  as  scientists  we  make 
judgments  like  "true,"  "best,"  and  so  on,  we  are  judging  other  cultures 
by  the  values  and  standards  of  our  own,  and  thereby  assuming  that  one 
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particular  set  of  cultural  patterns  is  the  only  "correct"  set  and  that  it 
should  be  adhered  to  in  all  societies.  This  is  clearly  a  confusion  of  societal 
with  cultural  aspects. 

The  attitude  which  judges  the  culture  patterns  of  other  groups  and 
societies  by  the  standards  of  one's  own  culture  is  called  "ethnocentrism." 
The  opposite  attitude,  which  considers  patterns  of  thought  and  action  in 
terms  of  the  values  attached  to  them  in  the  groups  and  societies  which 
contain  them,  may  be  called  "cultural  relativism." 

The  above  definitions  of  the  two  attitudes  are  generalized.  Obviously 
there  are  many  different  ways  in  which  people  can  be  ethnocentric,  and 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  cultural  relativism  can  be  manifested.  For 
example  the  most  violent  "race-thinker" — a  person  who  makes  a  pro- 
fession of  attacking  racial  and  religious  groups  other  than  his  own — is 
certainly  ethnocentric.  Yet  even  the  most  objective  social  scientist  also 
has  some  ethnocentrism  in  his  thinking,  although  he  may  be  well  aware 
of  it  and  it  may  never  take  a  prejudiced  form.  He  may  simply  prefer  his 
own  customs  to  those  of  other  societies.  This  would  be  a  very  mild  form 
of  ethnocentrism. 

Cultural  relativism  can  take  the  form  of  an  uncritical  and  romantic 
fervor  to  preserve  every  item  in  the  culture  of  a  vanishing  folk  group. 
But  it  may  also  lead  to  an  objective,  critical,  scientific  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  cultures  other  than  our  own,  with  no  value  judgments  as  to 
preservation.  There  are  various  mixtures  and  types  of  manifestations 
of  ethnocentrism  and  cultural  relativism.  The  basic  distinction  is  simply 
between  two  generalized  ways  of  approaching  the  problem  of  group 
differences:  The  first,  in  which  one's  own  group  is  the  model  for  all 
analytical  principles  and  value  judgments,  and  the  second,  in  which 
one's  own  group  is  viewed  as  only  one  particular  cultural  adaptation 
among  many. 

In  the  discussion  to  follow  we  will  consider  some  of  the  different 
manifestations  of  the  two  approaches  and  analyze  some  of  the  problems 
that  arise  from  them. 

Cultural  Relativism  and  the  Problem  of  "Understanding" 

Sociology  has  occasionally  given  the  impression  that  cultural  rela- 
tivism is  its  exclusive  discovery  and  property.  It  is  true  that  an  American 
sociologist,  William  Graham  Sumner,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
popularity  of  the  idea  that  the  way  of  life  of  a  group  was  after  all  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  way  of  life  of  some  other  group,  but  must  be 
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seen  as  its  own  particular  adaptation.7  But  this  viewpoint  in  its  broadest 
form  can  also  be  described  as  "understanding,"  or  by  the  slogan,  "There 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes."  These  ideas  are  as  old  as  civilization.  So- 
ciology and  cultural  anthropology  have  simply  taken  them  over  and  given 
them  scientific  backing  by  the  use  of  the  concept  of  culture. 

Some  people  have  explicitly  recommended  that  the  attitude  of 
cultural  relativism  should  be  adopted  as  a  central  ideology  of  our  society. 
We  have  a  trace  of  it  in  the  democratic  belief  in  individual  rights  and 
equality,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  American  people  are  also  prone  to 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  In  the  recent  war  the  inhabitants  of  other 
lands  were  often  scorned  by  American  soldiers  for  their  inability  to  speak 
English  and  regarded  as  stupid  because  they  were  not  interested  in  jazz 
and  comic  books. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  prejudicial  modes  of  thinking  in  our  culture 
with  regard  to  minority  groups  is  in  part  based  on  misunderstanding  of 
the  relative  nature  of  customs  and  ideas.  The  immigrant  is  thought  to  be 
"inferior"  because  he  speaks  with  an  accent;  Negroes  are  thought  to  be 
"more  primitive"  because  some  of  them  are  interested  in  playing  highly 
rhythmic  jazz,  featuring  the  beating  of  "jungle  drums."  Obviously  such 
beliefs  involve  confused  identification  of  cultural  patterns  with  biologic 
and  individual  psychological  characteristics.  There  is  also  failure  to  see 
that  these  characteristics  are  per  se  neither  good  nor  bad,  inferior  nor 
superior,  but  are  merely  particular  patterns  of  the  group.  They  are  differ- 
ent, but  not  "inferior." 

The  adoption  of  cultural  relativism  then  might  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  sort  of  thinking.  Instead  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  there  might  be  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in 
which  such  modes  of  behavior  develop,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  inferior  because  they  are  not  part  of  the  patterns  of  one's  own 
group.  The  adoption  of  cultural  relativism  would  clearly  have  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  certain  conflict-areas  in  our  society.  It  would  not 
necessarily  eliminate  hostility  because  people's  hatreds  are  usually  based 
on  emotional  disturbances  and  frustrations.  But  it  might  go  far  toward 
modifying  prejudice  as  a  typical,  cultural  form  of  hostility. 

Cultural  relativism  however  need  not  always  signify  the  elimination 
or  modification  of  some  form  of  behavior,  like  hostile  prejudice.  The 
language  we  speak  is  replete  with  patterned  ways  of  thinking  which  help 

7  William  G.  Sumner,  Folkways.  For  a  study  of  the  difficulties  in  Sumner's  approach  to 
cultural  relativism  see  Richard  Hofstadter,  Social  Darwinism  in  American  Thought,  Chap- 
ter 3. 
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to  make  our  culture  patterns  different  from  those  of  other  societies.  But 
there  would  be  no  point  in  recommending  that  we  cease  to  speak  our 
language  in  order  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  ethnocentric  attitudes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  recommend  that  we  become  sophisticated  about  language 
and  recognize  that  it,  too,  is  a  cultural  adaptation  to  social  life  and  subject 
to  the  same  variations  and  differences  as  any  other  patterned  behavior. 
As  we  will  see  later,  it  is  probably  impossible  to  adopt  an  absolutely 
objective  viewpoint  toward  all  cultures.  We  are  all  members  of  some  so- 
ciety and  share  in  the  culture  of  that  society.  This  fact  implies  that  we 
will  be  "unconscious"  in  some  degree  of  the  patterned  ways  of  behaving 
in  our  own  society.  We  will  probably  continue  to  regard  some  of  the  ways 
of  other  groups  as  "odd"  even  though  we  fully  understand  that  their 
ways  are  purely  cultural  and  are  relative  to  times  and  places.  Cultural 
relativism  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  total  alienation  from  our  own 
way  of  life. 

The  Problem  of  Adaptation 

An  extreme  version  of  the  doctrine  of  cultural  relativism  once  held 
that  all  ways  of  doing  and  thinking  were  equally  good  and  equally  pro- 
ductive of  an  adequate  and  gratifying  adaptation  to  social  life.  Therefore 
any  system  of  selected  patterns  was  equally  adaptive  and  satisfying. 
This  approach  implied  that  "since  everything  we  do  is  culturally-de- 
termined, it  will  not  matter  which  culture  we  adopt."  8 

When  this  attitude  is  maintained,  it  becomes  impossible  to  make  any 
judgments  about  the  ways  in  which  a  particular  set  of  patterns  provide 
an  adaptation  to  the  environment  and  to  the  fact  of  social  life.  Thus  we 
would  be  committing  the  same  error  made  by  the  ethnocentric  thinker. 
We  have  seen  that  in  ethnocentrism  one  particular  set  of  values  and 
behavior  patterns  are  regarded  as  "the  best,"  or  "the  only  sane  ones," 
all  others  being  irrelevant  or  inferior.  In  the  extreme  version  of  cultural 
relativism  defined  above,  a  similar  thought  pattern  is  present,  only  it  is 
assumed  in  this  case  that  all  ways  of  doing  and  thinking  are  absolutely 
"good"  and  "the  best"  for  their  particular  societies.  Ethnocentrism  re- 
sults in  one's  attitudes  being  determined  and  molded  by  one's  own  cul- 

8  For  an  extended  discussion  see  Elgin  Williams,  "Anthropology  for  the  Common 
Man."  This  is  an  informal  analysis  of  Ruth  Benedict's  book  Patterns  of  Culture,  in  which 
Williams  points  out  that  although  Miss  Benedict  adopted  a  rather  extreme  version  of  cultural 
relativism,  she  nevertheless  betrayed  marked  sympathies  for  societies  which  allow  their 
members  wide  latitude  in  personality  formation.  Societies  with  much  patterned  hostility  in 
interpersonal  relations  were  viewed  with  disfavor. 
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ture.  Extreme,  uncritical  cultural  relativism  results  in  the  view  that  all 
behavior  and  all  phenomena  are  culturally  determined  and  therefore 
acceptable.  Both  views  are  deterministic,  but  while  one  leads  to  prejudice 
and  aggression  the  other  leads  to  inaction  and  refusal  to  take  part  in  any 
conflict.  The  end  result  of  such  a  point  of  view  could  prevent  participation 
in  a  war  of  self-defense. 

To  avoid  this  extreme  version  of  relativism,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  following  statement :  While  it  is  true  that  culture  patterns  are  always 
to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  standards  of  the  particular  group,  it  is 
also  possible  to  ask  scientifically  whether  or  not  and  to  what  degree  these 
patterns  provide  a  satisfactory  and  adequate  adaptation  for  the  members 
of  the  society.  "Satisfactory  and  adequate  adaptation"  can  be  societally 
defined  as  individual  survival  and  group  continuity,  and  will  also  be 
defined  more  explicitly  by  the  culture  itself.  We  can  therefore  measure 
the  culture  against  universal  societal  standards  and  also  "against  itself," 
so  to  speak,  to  see  whether  it  lives  up  to  both  societal  necessities  and  its 
own  values  and  goals.  When  this  is  done  it  is  apparent  that  by  no  means 
are  all  cultures  absolutely  "good"  and  "best"  even  by  their  own  stand- 
ards. 

This  version  of  cultural  relativism  is  very  important  in  such  practical 
affairs  as  the  administration  of  minority  groups  and  colonial  peoples.9 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  culture  of  the  American  Indians  on  reser- 
vations, and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  values  in  American  demo- 
cratic beliefs,  such  values  and  goals  as  individual  and  group  survival, 
economic  security,  and  organized  family  life  constitute  a  standard  for  an 
"adequate  and  satisfactory  adaptation"  to  reservation  life,  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  larger  American  society. 

In  many  cases  the  cultures  of  reservation  Indians  contain  patterns 
which  have  not  changed  since  the  days  when  these  Indian  societies  were 
aboriginal  tribes.  Some  of  these  patterns  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  reservation  life,  which  demand  some  change 
in  the  direction  of  settled,  single-family,  cash-crop  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Customs  which  were  once  highly  important  in  tribal  life,  such  as 
the  distribution  of  property  to  relatives  by  wealthy  individuals  to  attain 
prestige  through  generosity,  become  economically  exhausting  when  all 
property  and  existence  are  measured  by  cash. 

It  is  plain  that  if  such  reservation  Indians  wish  to  achieve  an  adap- 
tation to  rural  life  in  America,  so  that  they  are  reasonably  self-supporting 

9  See  Louis  Wirth,  "The  Problem  of  Minority  Groups."  Cf.  also  Alexander  Leighton, 
The  Governing  of  Men,  Part  II  and  Chapter  19. 
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and  have  reasonable  security  and  health,  customs  like  the  above  must 
change  or  be  modified.  If  we  were  to  regard  all  patterns  as  equally  good 
however,  as  some  of  those  who  hold  the  extreme  version  of  cultural 
relativism  have  done,  these  Indians  would  have  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  conflict  over  their  desire  to  retain  the  old  culture  and  the  neces- 
sity for  changing  to  fit  present  conditions,  because  the  naive  version  of 
cultural  relativism  would  prevent  any  change  toward  new  adaptations. 
The  fact  is  that  much  or  a  part  of  the  aboriginal  culture  is  simply  not 
conducive  toward  a  "satisfactory  and  adequate  adaptation,"  either  by 
the  values  of  the  Indians  themselves  or  by  those  of  the  white  adminis- 
trators. It  then  becomes  the  task  of  the  administrators,  through  govern- 
mental direction  and  educational  techniques,  to  make  clear  to  the  Indians 
the  disharmony  between  the  particular  patterns  and  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  their  life,  thereby  assisting  in  the  shift  to  a  new  cultural  adapta- 
tion. (A  more  detailed  example  will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter.) 
The  above  discussion  may  now  be  generalized  and  summarized. 
While  cultural  relativism  certainly  stresses  respect  and  tolerance  for  the 
cultural  patterns  of  societies  and  groups  other  than  one's  own,  it  also 
clearly  suggests  the  possibility  of  change  with  a  certain  amount  of 
scientific  control.  The  scientist  can  take  as  his  starting  point  the  basic 
definitions  of  "satisfactory  and  adequate  adaptation"  which  are  societal 
in  nature  and  therefore  broadly  similar  the  world  over.  All  peoples  wish 
to  survive  both  as  individuals  and  groups;  all  peoples  demand  and  strive 
for  more  than  mere  existence  or  survival.  To  accomplish  these  ends, 
certain  basic  groups  and  interaction  patterns,  as  well  as  patterns  of 
values,  attitudes,  and  actions,  are  necessary.  If  the  culture  patterns  of  a 
particular  society  no  longer  lead  in  this  direction,  change  is  necessary. 
The  social  scientist  can  analyze  the  lack  of  harmony  and  point  out  the 
consequences  of  various  alternative  courses  of  change. 

Ethnocentrism  and  the  Problem  of  Cultural  Determinism 

Ethnocentrism  and  its  opposite  attitude,  cultural  relativism,  can 
involve  us  in  another  important  problem — the  degree  to  which  our  ideas 
and  ways  of  behaving  are  determined  by  or  completely  patterned  within 
a  particular  culture.  This  problem  is  important  not  only  for  analyzing 
the  nature  of  ethnocentric  attitudes,  but  also  for  understanding  the 
nature  of  social  and  cultural  science.  Obviously  the  behavior  of  the  social 
scientist  is  a  part  of  his  society  and  culture,  and  since  this  is  so  the  degree 
to  which  he  can  be  "objective"  about  society  and  culture  is  a  necessary 
and  important  question. 
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If  we  carried  one  aspect  of  cultural  relativism  to  its  extreme,  we 
could  never  conform  to  any  set  of  behavior  patterns  of  any  culture. 
Everything  said  or  done  would  be  seen  as  "purely  relative  to  some  set 
of  values,"  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  disregard  these  values  and 
behave  randomly.  Or  one  might  say,  "Ethnocentrism  is  bad,"  and  strive 
to  eliminate  all  our  patterned  ways  of  thinking,  so  that  we  would  not 
run  the  risk  of  "unconsciously"  judging  the  ways  of  some  other  group 
by  our  own  standards. 

Of  course  the  social  scientist,  when  he  is  behaving  as  a  scientist,  tries 
to  do  just  this.  If  he  does  not  he  is  not  scientific.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  therefore  the  scientist  cannot  be  a  member  of  a  society  and  partici- 
pate in  its  culture.  In  order  to  conduct  scientific  investigation  into  society 
and  culture  one  needs  membership  in  groups,  finances,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  prestige.  Therefore  the  social  scientist  has  to  be  a  member  of 
some  society  and  participate  in  its  culture  if  he  is  going  to  study  society 
and  culture.  The  very  ideas  and  actions  which  the  scientist  displays  while 
studying  society  and  culture  are  themselves  part  of  a  particular  society 
and  culture — the  society  and  culture  of  social  science.  But  merely  because 
the  scientist  is  a  member  of  a  society  does  not  mean  that  he  is  forever 
doomed  to  "value-determination."  He  can  participate  in  culture  and  still 
become  objective  about  it. 

Leaving  the  scientist,  we  might  consider  the  "average  man"  in 
relation  to  ethnocentrism.  From  childhood  on  he  may  be  taught  that 
the  culture  of  his  group  and  nation  is  the  best  there  is.  The  adoption  of 
cultural  relativism  does  not  mean  that  the  average  man  is  to  be  divorced 
from  any  and  all  patterned  ways  of  behaving.  It  can  mean  that  though 
he  prefers  his  own  ways,  he  recognizes  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
superior  to  those  of  others.  If  people  ceased  to  prefer  their  own  ways 
there  could  be  no  organized  social  life,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
need  regard  these  ways  as  the  "only  good  ways." 

The  use  of  the  word  "prefer"  in  the  above  paragraph  might  give  the 
impression  that  all  of  us  are  entirely  conscious  of  the  patterned  nature 
of  our  behavior.  Actually  the  "preference"  may  be  unconscious  and 
inarticulate.  As  John  Cuber  puts  it.  "The  breadth  or  narrowness  of  one's 
'mind'  is  not,  however,  the  point.  Rather  it  is  the  knowledge  and  thinking 
content  of  the  mind  which  determines  the  degree  of  ethnocentrism  of  a 
given  person.  The  point  is  not  so  much  that  a  person  is  unwilling  to  think 
in  terms  of  another  cultural  context,  but  that  he  is  unable  to."  10 
10  John  F.  Cuber,  Sociology:  A  Synopsis  of  Principles,  p.  84. 
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As  Cuber  suggests  it  is  often  quite  impossible  for  a  person  to  under- 
stand and  behave  within  the  culture  patterns  of  another  group  or  society. 
The  acquirement  of  patterned  ways  of  acting  and  thinking  is  essentially 
a  slow  learning  process,  and  only  a  tiny  minority  of  individuals  can  ever 
expect  to  be  fully  trained  in  more  than  one  set  of  culture  patterns.  The 
ethnologist  who  studies  a  nonliterate  folk  culture  may  take  several  years 
in  learning  the  language  and  grasping  the  fundamental,  unverbalized 
logical  premises  and  emotional  biases  of  the  culture.  Even  then  the 
ethnologist  will  admit  that  he  is  still  unable  to  "see  through"  some  of  the 
customs,  rituals,  and  language  patterns  of  the  people  he  is  studying.  If 
the  social  scientist  has  this  difficulty,  the  "average  man"  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  grasp  a  different  culture  pattern  by  mere  exposure  to  it  through 
public  propaganda. 

These  observations  suggest  a  set  of  important  distinctions  in  the 
nature  of  the  content  of  a  culture.  Many  aspects  of  culture  can  be  directly 
observed  by  the  scientist  and  by  the  members  of  the  society.  Various 
patterns  of  behavior,  public  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad, 
preferences,  characteristic  responses  to  typical  situations,  and  the  cultural 
objects  which  surround  these  patterns — all  of  these  are  part  of  the  more 
or  less  knowable  and  visible  part  of  the  culture.  They  have  been  called 
"overt  culture." 

Beneath  this  overt  culture  on  the  other  hand  lie  a  series  of  unstated 
and  unverbalized  premises  upon  which  thought  and  action  are  founded. 
These  "covert"  aspects  of  culture*  are  knowable  and  visible  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  than  the  overt;  some  of  them  can  never  be  known  by  the 
members  of  the  society  sharing  that  culture,  while  others  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  "intellectuals"  of  that  society.  Perhaps  the  best  books 
on  American  life  have  been  written  by  "foreigners" — members  of  other 
societies — because  these  persons  can  see  through,  the  covert  aspects  of 
our  culture  which  have  come  to  be  as  unconscious  and  "natural"  as 
breathing  to  Americans. 

Much  of  the  covert  culture  is  implicit  in  the  particular  language 
we  speak.  A  linguist  investigating  the  structure  of  a  Melanesian  language 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  language  was  so  constructed  that  cate- 
gories of  cause-and-effect  were  not  stressed.11  The  idea  of  events  occurring 
in  unison  and  reciprocally  influencing  each  other  was  borne  out  by  the 
language  much  more  completely  than  cause-and-effect.  English  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  very  grammar  and  syntax  (for  example  in  placing 
11  See  Dorothy  Lee,  "A  Primitive  System  of  Values,"  pp.  355-78. 
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adjectives  before  nouns),  makes  cause-and-effect  thinking  very  promi- 
nent— so  prominent  that  the  English-speaking  scientist  desiring  to  convey 
a  give-and-take  situation  must  resort  to  considerable  verbal  indirection. 
Thus  part  of  our  covert  culture  (cause-and-effect  logic)  can  be  found  to 
lie  in  the  very  structure  of  our  language. 

We  can  therefore  be  ethnocentric  in  different  ways.  We  may  learn 
to  understand  and  accept  the  overt  ways  of  other  societies  and  groups, 
but  may  never  learn  to  avoid  the  implicit  and  unconsciously  covert  ways 
of  thinking  about  these  ways  which  our  own  culture  has  instilled  within 
us.  This  is  as  true  for  the  "average  man"  as  it  is  for  the  social  scientist. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  however  the  problem  becomes  much  more  serious 
since  it  is  the  scientist's  job  to  understand  in  the  most  objective  manner 
possible  the  culture  he  is  studying.12  If  the  culture  happens  to  be  his  own 
the  problem  becomes  even  more  pressing. 

This  argument  contains  three  implications.  First,  it  is  necessary 
that  people  behave  in  patterned  ways,  or  there  could  be  no  society  and 
culture.  Second,  the  large  majority  of  the  members  of  an  existing,  func- 
tioning society  can  be  expected  to  hold  a  preference — conscious  or  un- 
conscious— for  the  culture  patterns  of  their  society.  Third,  these  patterned 
ways  of  behaving  and  these  preferences  do  not  make  inevitable  an  atti- 
tude of  ethnocentrism  which  develops  in  a  prejudiced  direction.  The  "av- 
erage man"  as  well  as  the  scientist  can  behave  in  patterned  ways,  but 
need  not  regard  these  patterned  ways  as  superior.  He  can  regard  them 
as  particular  patterns  of  adjustment  which  enable  him  to  function  in  his 
own  group  and  society,  and  can  prefer  them  to  others  without  derogating 
these  others. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  ethnocentrism  is  not  part  of  "human 
nature,"  but  is  itself  a  particular  culture  pattern.  While  it  is  true  that 
members  of  a  group  or  society  tend  to  behave  in  patterned  ways  and  to 
prefer  these  ways,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  must  regard 
these  ways  as  the  "best"  or  the  "only  sane  ones."  If  this  aspect  of  ethno- 
centrism develops,  it  is  a  particular  cultural  pattern  of  thought  and  not 
a  "natural"  and  inevitable  phenomenon.  The  facts  bear  this  out  by  show- 
ing that  only  a  few  human  societies  have  developed  the  extreme  version 
of  ethnocentrism.  Others  never  had  it  and  still  others  have  learned  to 
avoid  it  in  varying  ways  and  degrees.  Many  societies,  particularly  non- 
literate  folk  societies,  simply  ignore  other  cultural  patterns. 

12  See  C.  Wright  Mills,  "The  Professional  Ideology  of  Social  Pathologists."  Cf.  also 
John  W.  Bennett,  "The  Interpretation  of  Pueblo  Culture:  A  Question  of  Values." 
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THE     PROBLEM     OF     CHANGE 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  relation  of  this  entire  discussion 
to  the  question  of  cultural  change.  One  of  the  aspects  of  narrow  ethno- 
centrism  is  that  it  automatically  prevents  an  experimental  attitude 
toward  the  patterns  of  one's  own  culture.  If  a  way  of  thinking  or  acting 
is  defined  as  the  "best  there  is,"  obviously  there  is  no  need  for  changing 
it.  Many  people  in  American  culture  at  the  present  time  make  this  as- 
sumption. Even  if  we  remove  the  narrow,  prejudiced  connotations  of 
ethnocentrism  and  grant  people  the  right  to  prefer  their  own  customs,  as 
we  have  done  above,  it  can  also  be  argued  that  this  preference  is  sufficient 
argument  to  "let  things  alone"  and  "allow  people  to  be  happy  the  way 
they  prefer."  In  some  sociological  writings  this  argument  has  crept  in 
through  the  discussion  of  ethnocentrism  as  having — at  least — the  "ad- 
vantage" of  producing  stability  and  conformity  in  a  society.  While  it  is 
true  that  ethnocentrism  may  have  the  function  of  producing  stability 
and  uniformity,  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  call  it  an  advantage. 

The  difficulty  is  that  "stability,"  "conformity,"  "letting  people  be 
happy,"  and  so  on,  are  used  there  as  specific  goals  or  values  which  are 
assumed  to  be  the  universal  desires  of  men  at  all  times.  If  they  were, 
civilization  could  never  have  developed,  because  change  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Along  with  the  desire  for  stability  and  order  there  has  been 
a  trend  toward  novelty,  change,  dissatisfaction,  and  new  cultural  defi- 
nitions of  what  constitutes  "adequate  and  satisfactory"  adaptations.  In 
other  words  although  a  group — like  the  reservation  Indians  mentioned 
previously — may  prefer  a  custom  injurious  to  organized  and  secure  life, 
this  preference  must  be  considered  precisely  in  relation  to  its  failure  in 
permitting  the  group  to  realize  a  further  societal  value — group  continuity 
and  security.  Which  then  is  better:  Letting  people  "be  happy"  in  their 
preference  for  their  old  culture  patterns,  or  permitting  this  preference  to 
exist  and  letting  it  defeat  other  goals — verbalized  or  unverbalized — lead- 
ing toward  a  satisfactory  social  existence? 

The  fact  of  patterned  behavior,  and  the  fact  of  preference  for  that 
behavior,  do  not  imply  an  unchanging,  status  quo  culture.  Rather  it  is 
suggested  that  one  of  the  patterned  ways  of  thinking  might  well  be  of  an 
experimental  nature:  the  conception  of  culture  constantly  changing  as 
our  preferences,  goals,  and  needs  change.  If  we  slice  through  the  history 
of  a  culture  at  any  given  point  we  find  conformity  and  preference.  But 
if  we  look  at  the  whole  history  we  see  that  what  is  regarded  as  conformity 
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and  preferred  values  has  been  constantly  changing.  Therefore  it  seems 
quite  feasible  to  have  a  culture  built  up  on  the  notion  of  change.  Some 
have  said  that  such  a  culture  would  be  chaotic  since  there  would  be  no 
"absolutes,"  or  "eternal  truths."  However,  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
culture  might  be  a  good  deal  more  orderly  than  our  present  one,  in  which 
advocates  of  specific  changes  and  advocates  of  the  status  quo  are  eternally 
warring  over  their  respective  "absolutes,"  and  often  paralyzing  attempts 
at  solution  of  our  political,  economic,  and  social  problems. 

The  key  concept  of  course  is  that  of  adaptation.  As  social  beings 
men  require  solutions  to  basic  problem-areas  before  social  life  is  at 
all  possible.  The  specific  solutions  to  these  areas  vary  considerably  from 
society  to  society.  They  are  also  constantly  changing  in  every  society 
as  the  definitions  of  the  problems  change  and  as  man  transforms  the 
environment.  Thus  the  patterned  way  of  life — the  culture — of  a  group 
or  society  constitutes  an  adaptation  to  the  environment  and  to  the  con- 
ditions of  social  life.  In  order  to  maintain  an  organized  social  life,  indi- 
viduals think  and  act  in  patterned  ways.  Since  the  adaptation  changes 
as  the  conceptions  of  problems  change  and  as  the  environment  is  altered, 
the  culture  also  changes.  This  suggests  that  while  the  members  of  a 
society  or  group  can  at  any  one  time  prefer  their  own  ways  of  behaving 
to  others,  it  is  also  possible  for  them  to  regard  their  own  ways  as  particular 
adaptive  patterns  which  will  change  as  their  preferences  and  goals  change. 
The  conceptual  tools  necessary  for  the  analysis  of  this  process  will  be 
presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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THE  ANALYSIS  OF  CULTURE 


the  concept  of  culture,  when  defined  as  the  way  of  life  of  a  people,  pro- 
vides a  point  of  departure  for  an  analysis  of  the  significance  and  function 
of  social  life.  As  Ralph  Linton  remarks: 

One  of  the  most  important  scientific  developments  of  modern 
times  has  been  the  recognition  of  culture.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
last  thing  which  a  dweller  in  the  deep  sea  would  be  likely  to  discover 
would  be  water.  He  would  become  conscious  of  its  existence  only  if 
some  accident  brought  him  to  the  surface  and  introduced  him  to  air. 
Man,  throughout  most  of  his  history,  has  been  only  vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  culture  and  has  owed  even  this  consciousness 
to  contrasts  between  the  customs  of  his  own  society  and  those  of 
some  other  with  which  he  happened  to  be  brought  into  contact.  The 
ability  to  see  the  culture  of  one's  own  society  as  a  whole,  to  evaluate 
its  patterns  and  appreciate  their  implications,  calls  for  a  degree  of 
objectivity  which  is  rarely  if  ever  achieved.  .  .  .* 

However,  objectivity  is  not  the  only  requirement.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  have  at  one's  disposal  a  set  of  conceptual  tools  for  the  analysis  of  the 
very  large  number  of  patterns  which  make  up  the  culture  of  a  group. 
For  culture  is  not  a  specific  substance  or  thing,  but  rather  a  general 
term  which  is  applied  to  a  large,  heterogeneous  class  of  phenomena 
which  have  in  common  the  fact  that  they  are  all  behavior  patterns  shared 
by  a  group  and  communicated  symbolically. 

The  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  set  of  conceptual  tools 
in  addition  to  the  ones  already  discussed  in  previous  chapters  which  will 
permit  detailed  scientific  study  of  any  group  culture.  These  tools  will  be 

1  Ralph  Linton,  The  Cultural  Background  of  Personality,  p.  125.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 
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specifically  relevant  to  the  patterned  behavior  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  human  group  life,  and  will  thus  assist  our  understanding  of  such 
larger  units  as  institutions  by  making  it  possible  to  break  them  into  their 
component  parts,  see  how  they  emerge  in  social  life,  and  explain  their 
persistence  and  change. 

CULTURE     OBJECTS 

We  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  behavioral  basis  of  culture — the 
patterns  of  thought  and  action  which  characterize  social  groups.  This 
emphasis  implies  that  culture  is  a  dynamic,  on-going  process  and  not 
static.  Some  social  scientists  have  stated  that  culture  "accumulates," 
using  as  their  proof  the  record  of  technological  achievement  in  human 
society  through  the  ages.2  Looked  at  this  way,  culture  does  appear  to  be 
an  accumulation  of  technological  objects.  However  the  dynamic  view- 
point stresses  that  this  "accumulation"  is  only  a  rough  index  of  changing 
behavior.3  Culture  does  not  so  much  accumulate  as  it  changes.  The 
"transmission"  of  baskets  of  culture  from  generation  to  generation,  im- 
plied in  the  "social  heritage"  definition  of  culture  4  is  thus  only  a  literal, 
common-sense  way  of  describing  the  dynamics  of  change  and  interaction 
of  behavior  patterns,  concentrating  on  the  objects  made  by  man  and  on 
improvements  in  the  use  of  energy,  transportation,  and  the  like. 

In  the  course  of  behaving  in  patterned  ways  men  work  with  natural 
substances — wood,  hair,  water,  rock,  and  so  on.  Men  make  clothes,  tools, 
machines,  houses,  and  food.  The  techniques  and  the  ideas  associated  with 
making  these  things  constitute  patterned  ways  of  thinking  and  acting 
which  form  part  of  the  group  culture.  But  what  of  the  objects  themselves? 
A  table  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  tree.  Since  men  made  the  table  in 
conformity  with  cultural  patterns  of  technology  and  need,  is  it  not  justi- 
fiable to  consider  the  table  (and  all  other  man-made  objects)  as  part  of 
culture? 

The  traditional  approach  to  this  problem  has  been  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  "material  culture"  or  objects  and  "nonmaterial  culture" 
or  behavior.  But  recent  thinking  by  students  of  culture  has  taken  a 
different  direction.  It  has  recognized  an  important  difference  between 

2  See  for  example  W.  F.  Ogburn  and  M.  F.  Niinkoff,  Sociology,  Chapter  24,  "The 
Growth  of  Culture."  A  well-known  account  is  that  by  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Cultural  Change. 

3  See  Sanford  Winston,  Culture  and  Human  Behavior,  pp.  30-32. 

4  This  is  the  classic  definition  of  culture  formulated  by  Edward  B.  Tylor  and  repeated 
in  most  introductory  texts  in  sociology.  See  Edward  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  Vol.  I, 
p.  1. 
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those  material  objects  which  are  employed  by  man  in  his  behavior  and 
the  behavior  itself.  To  the  objects  the  term  "culture  object"  has  been 
applied,  but  the  term  "culture"  has  been  reserved  for  the  dynamic, 
changing,  patterned  behavior  of  men  living  in  groups.  It  has  further 
recognized  that  any  natural  substance  which  man  transforms,  changes, 
or  uses  in  some  meaningful  and  functional  way  is  a  culture  object.  This 
definition  would  thus  apply  equally  to  a  table  and  to  the  water  going 
over  a  dam  when  the  water  is  used  to  run  dynamos  or  irrigate  crops. 
These  objects  and  substances  are  taken  into  the  human  behavioral  field 
and  often  become  important  reference  points  around  which  patterns  of 
action  and  thought  cluster. 

Thus,  religious  symbols,  like  the  cross,  become  focal  points  for  the 
complex  patterns  of  worship,  belief,  faith,  reverence,  and  monastic  life. 
Mohammedan  religion  centers  upon  a  black  meteorite  in  Mecca — a 
natural  object  unmodified  by  man.  To  function  as  a  culture  object  the 
particular  thing  need  not  be  man-made  or  remodeled,  because  it  is  en- 
tirely a  question  of  the  meanings  and  behavior  patterns  which  have  come 
to  be  associated  with  it.  These  patterns  are  the  culture;  the  objects  are 
convenient  symbols  or  referents  of  these  patterns. 

Since  the  objects  can  "take  on"  various  kinds  of  meanings  and  be- 
havior patterns,  it  is  often  possible  for  the  archaeologist  to  tell  us  a  great 
deal  about  a  vanished  culture  by  merely  studying  the  material  remains — 
the  culture  objects.  Such  objects  as  pottery  will  carry  artistic  motifs 
which  can  tell  us  much  about  the  degree  of  aesthetic  sophistication  and 
technical  skill  of  the  makers.  If  an  excavated  town  has  two  kinds  of  ruined 
buildings — mud  huts  and  large  pyramidal  structures — it  is  possible 
hypothetically  to  infer  the  former  existence  of  a  stratified  society  with 
one  group — nobles  and/or  priests — having  had  considerable  power, 
prestige,  and  sacred  meaning.  But  the  exact  details  of  content  of  the  art 
forms,  or  the  religious  system,  cannot  ever  be  known  unless  we  have 
written  documents  or  detailed  comparative  records  of  some  kind.  The 
culture  object  permits  us  to  make  inferences  about  the  behavior  patterns 
in  varying  degrees  of  safeness  or  validity,  and  the  more  explicit  the  object, 
the  safer  our  inferences  become.  A  black  meteorite  found  in  a  ruin  hardly 
allows  us  to  say  very  much  about  the  meanings  attached  to  it.  Yet  it 
may  have  been  the  most  sacred  object  of  all  in  the  vanished  society. 

We  can  see  the  culture  object  as  a  kind  of  mirror,  sometimes  sharp 
and  sometimes  hazy,  reflecting  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  former  so- 
ciety. The  forms  of  the  objects  tend  to  reflect  the  patterns  of  behavior  of 
the  people  who  made  them,  but  the  degree  and  type  of  reflection  is  en- 
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tirely  a  cultural  affair.  For  instance,  Mohammedan  religion  prohibits  the 
representation  of  animal  forms  in  art  and  architecture.  Hence  an  archae- 
ologist might  be  tempted  to  infer  that  the  artists  and  builders  of  Moslem 
civilization  lacked  knowledge  of  animals.  This  would  be  an  erroneous 
inference  because  Arabian  doctors  were  among  the  first  to  dissect  animals 
for  medical  research. 

Culture  objects  are  important  for  cultural  analysis  in  another  way. 
If  we  are  concerned  with  socialization,  or  the  formation  of  the  individual's 
behavior  in  his  social  experience,  we  might  wish  to  consider  the  physical 
surroundings  which  have  helped  define  the  environment  for  this  indi- 
vidual. Culture  objects  constitute  a  portion  of  the  human  environment, 
and  an  individual  raised  in  a  skin  tent  will  probably  exhibit  different 
perceptions,  values,  and  motor  habits  than  an  individual  born  in  an 
apartment  in  mid-town  Manhattan.  The  culture  objects  with  which  man 
surrounds  himself  constitute  a  vast  self -created  environment  which  im- 
portantly influence  behavior  patterns.  Their  influence  is  of  course  in- 
direct, but  their  very  'presence  is  an  important  factor  that  should  not  be 
ignored. 

PATTERNS     OF     THOUGHT     AND     ACTION5 

The  Idea  of  Pattern 

In  the  light  of  typical  American  values  of  individualism  and  freedom, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  we  all  have  a  tendency  to  view  the  indi- 
vidual as  being  a  free  agent  to  act  and  think  the  way  he  wishes.  But  while 
it  is  true  that  Americans  do  have  considerable  individual  latitude  in 
many  spheres  of  life,  they  also  are  members  of  a  society  and  culture,  and 
therefore  behave  in  patterned  ways  generally  appropriate  to  and  typical 
of  that  society. 

Most  of  these  ways  of  behaving  are  as  unconscious  to  us  as  breathing. 
We  only  become  aware  that  they  are  culturally  patterned  and  not  uni- 
versal-human when  we  can  compare  them  to  the  patterns  of  some  other 
group  or  society.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  often  conscious  of  the  pat- 
terned nature  of  behavior  when  we  wish  to  do  or  say  something  which 
we  realize  is  different  from  the  ordinary  accepted  channels.  Some  of  us 
are  constant  rebels — we  take  delight  in  doing  unconventional  things  in  a 
sort  of  protest  against  the  standardized  values  and  norms.  Within  our 

6  This  section  owes  much  to  the  paper  by  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  "Patterning  in  Navaho 
Culture,"  in  L.  Spier  (ed.),  Language,  Culture  and  Personality:  Essays  in  Memory  of  Edward 
Sapir. 
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own  society  such  groups  as  nudists  attract  considerable  attention  because 
they  exhibit  for  certain  situations  a  different  set  of  behavior  patterns. 

The  "wearing  of  clothes"  is  a  good  example  of  a  behavior  pattern. 
We  often  justify  it  by  pointing  out  that  clothes  are  necessary  for  pro- 
tection against  the  weather.  But  how  can  this  explain  the  persistence 
with  which  the  male  of  our  species  clings  to  the  wearing  of  a  piece  of 
colored  cloth  around  the  neck?  Or  how  can  it  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
women's  styles?  Surely  the  way  in  which  clothes  are  worn,  and  in  most 
cases  the  design  of  these  clothes,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pro- 
tection against  the  elements.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  rational  explanation 
can  be  given  for  such  customs  and  standards.  As  the  Indians  of  Latin 
America  say  when  questioned  about  some  specific  aspect  of  their  behavior, 
"es  costumbre" — "it's  just  custom" — that  is,  as  patterned  cultural  be- 
havior it  is  neither  rational  nor  irrational. 

But  it  might  be  asked  "How  can  you  call  the  wearing  of  clothes  a 
pattern,  when  no  two  people  ever  wear  exactly  the  same  kind  of  clothes?" 
It  is  true  that  (except  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  uniformed  military  force) 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  exact  kinds  of  suits,  ties,  and  dresses 
that  people  wear.  But  the  idea  of  pattern  does  not  mean  absolute  uni- 
formity. No  two  people  need  do  or  think  the  same  thing  in  precisely  the 
same  way  in  order  for  their  behavior  to  be  patterned.  Identity  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  be  similarity  and  regularity.6  Men 
wear  woolen  suits  of  a  certain  generalized  cut  in  a  certain  general  color 
range — this  is  a  pattern  with  considerable  similarity  and  regularity  though 
not  of  absolute  identity. 

On  a  college  campus  students  can  be  seen  walking  in  every  conceiv- 
able direction  in  the  interval  between  classes.  No  two  students  are 
walking  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  direction,  yet  they  are  all  walking  to 
and  from  classes.  Another  important  pattern  is  the  one  of  cutting  classes. 
One  might  say  that  some  students  come  to  class,  other  students  cut 
classes,  yet  seen  culturally  the  behavior  of  coming  to  and  cutting  classes 
is  patterned  behavior,  not  individual,  random,  or  expressing  "free  will." 
There  are  regular,  patterned  ways  of  going  to  and  cutting  classes — in 
fact,  they  are  traditions. 

6  Simple  demonstrations  of  this  principle  can  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  language. 
Studies  of  the  frequency  of  certain  types  of  grammatical  structures,  phrases,  words,  and 
other  expressions  in  the  language  spoken  by  groups  show  prevailing  trends  of  considerable 
regularity,  but  with  individual  differences  and  subgroup  variations.  Important  relationships 
between  words  and  certain  forms  of  behavior  are  also  found,  indicating  linkage  of  patterns. 
(See  E.  L.  Thorndike,  "On  the  Number  of  Words  of  Any  Given  Frequency  of  Use";  G.  K. 
Zipf,  "Cultural-Chronological  Strata  in  Speech";  G.  II.  S.  Razran,  "Salivating  and  Thinking 
in  Different  Languages.") 
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Underlying  the  simple  pattern  of  going  to  class  lie  a  large  number  of 
other  patterns  of  thought  and  action.  The  values  regarding  education, 
particularly  the  worth  of  a  college  education  and  the  symbolic  significance 
of  a  degree,  are  important  patterns.  Another  behavior  pattern,  involved 
in  regular  class  attendance,  may  be  called  "desire  for  completeness." 
Some  students  desire  a  complete  set  of  notes  whether  the  subject  es- 
pecially interests  them  or  not.  Some  courses  are  obviously  more  popular 
than  others,  and  this  popularity  reflects  current  culture  patterns  of  in- 
terest and  activity  in  the  areas  covered  by  such  courses.  The  social  scien- 
tist could  analyze  the  whole  configuration  of  patterns  involved  in  the 
over-all  pattern  of  going  to  class  and  thereby  attain  considerable  under- 
standing of  the  reason  for  the  regularity  of  the  whole  pattern.  This 
"reason"  would  not  be  a  rational  justification,  but  a  scientific  answer 
reflecting  the  degree  of  strength  or  weakness  of  the  various  patterns  of 
value  and  action  involved,  and  how  these  vary  in  individuals  and  groups. 

This  variation  in  patterning  is  an  important  problem.  The  pattern 
of  going  to  class  is  quite  regular  and  repetitive,  and  is  certainly  a  typical, 
observable  pattern  of  the  university  society  and  culture.  As  such  it  can 
be  designated  as  an  overt  pattern.  But  it  is  equally  important  to  recognize 
that  among  the  different  individuals  and  groups  coming  to  class  there 
exist  different  kinds  of  patterned  reasons  and  motivations.  Most  of  these 
are  on  the  covert  level  of  patterning. 

Thus,  a  particular  group  of  women  students  in  the  university  may  be 
attending  classes  regularly  because  their  sorority  forces  them  to.  Their 
"reason"  for  attending  class  would  be  part  of  a  special  culture  pattern  of 
value  and  action  typical  of  this  (and  other)  sororities — discipline  and 
scholastic  standing.  Other  girls  may  attend  classes  regularly  in  order  to 
see  certain  young  men  at  regular  intervals,  and  vice  versa  for  the  young 
men.  Still  other  students  observe  the  regular  pattern  of  class  attendance 
because  they  want  an  education  in  order  to  "get  ahead"  in  the  world,  that 
is,  they  are  imbued  with  some  typical  American  values  concerning  the 
worthwhileness  of  advanced  education. 

The  variation  at  the  covert  level  of  a  particular  regular  pattern  does 
not  then  destroy  the  idea  of  a  pattern.  It  simply  makes  the  picture  more 
complex  than  one  might  expect  it  to  be.  The  point  is  that  individuals  in 
a  complex  society  and  culture  belong  to  many  different  group  subcultures 
as  well  as  to  an  over-all  culture,  and  their  behavior  reflects  the  patterning 
of  these  different  groups.  In  short,  people  often  do  the  same  things  for 
different  reasons.  This  is  most  dramatically  represented  when  someone 
says  or  does  something  which  is  radically  different  from  the  patterns  of 
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the  group  in  which  he  is  participating.  He  is  likely  to  be  called  "screwy" 
or  considered  unique  and  "unsocialized."  But  the  chances  are  that  his 
behavior,  although  unique  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  immediate  group,  is 
patterned  in  some  other  group.  That  is  to  say,  his  behavior  is  patterned 
with  reference  to  a  culture  different  from  that  of  the  group  in  which  he 
is  found  at  the  moment.  If  in  spite  of  (or  because  of)  its  peculiarity,  his 
behavior  influences  the  members  of  the  group  in  some  way,  this  "unique" 
behavior  may  become  part  of  the  patterns  of  the  group  and  thus  incor- 
porated in  its  culture.  In  a  culture  like  our  own  which  often  makes  a 
fetish  of  uniqueness  and  difference  the  multiplication  of  patterns  and  new 
group  cultures  takes  place  at  great  speed. 

These  observations  perhaps  make  it  easier  to  see  why  human  exist- 
ence is  characterized  by  differences  as  well  as  similarities.  The  solutions 
to  the  basic  problems  of  human  social  life  become  part  of  the  changing 
and  proliferating  culture  patterns  of  societies  and  groups,  and  hence  are 
significantly  different  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  In 
popular  language,  "You  can't  hold  man  down."  The  very  patterned  na- 
ture of  behavior  is  responsible  for  constant  changes  in  culture  as  well  as 
for  its  repetitive  nature,  and  in  large,  complex,  secular  cultures  like  ours 
the  interweaving  of  different  group  culture  patterns  produces  a  steady 
alteration  of  standards  and  ways  of  behaving. 

More  explicitly  this  analysis  suggests  explanations  for  the  phenome- 
non of  invention.  The  inventor  is  an  individual  who  in  addition  to  personal 
genius  has  a  grasp  of  certain  patterns  of  knowledge  and  goals  in  his 
culture.  He  feels  the  pressure  of  desires  and  needs  for  objects  and  ideas 
which  have  arisen  in  the  process  of  change  through  the  interinfluence  of 
subcultural  patterns.  His  skill  permits  him  to  combine  ideas  and  devices 
in  new  ways  so  that  these  desires  and  needs  are  met.  Thus,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  was  exceptionally  sensitive  to  the  growing  needs  for  rapid 
communication  in  a  large,  heterogeneous  society,  and  his  answer  was  the 
telephone.  The  same  process  is  operative  in  such  problem-areas  as  aes- 
thetics, only  instead  of  "invention"  the  response  in  this  case  is  called 
"creation."  But  the  process  is  the  same — the  intersection  of  ideas  and 
values  produces  the  constant  efflorescence  of  new  patterns,  and  the  artist 
behaves  in  accordance  with  these  patterns  by  producing  ever  changing 
artistic  creations.  Since  the  solutions  to  the  problem-areas  of  social  life 
are  thus  patterned  and  cultural  in  nature,  it  can  be  expected  from  what 
we  know  about  human  behavior  that  these  solutions  will  be  different  from 
group  to  group. 

Patterned  behavior,  then,  does  not  necessarily  imply  static  behavior. 
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It  is  true  that  in  small,  sacred  folk  cultures  change  is  very  slow  and  some 
aspects  of  behavior  tend  to  become  stylized  and  highly  repetitive.  Yet 
even  these  cultures  change.7  As  the  number  of  subcultures  increases,  the 
number  of  different  standards,  values,  and  modes  of  acting  are  correspond- 
ingly increased.  If  these  different  cultures  are  thrown  together  in  a  single 
interacting  society,  the  intersection  of  different  patterns  produces  a  steady 
and  rapid  change.  This  is  particularly  true  of  America  where  a  large 
number  of  different  cultures — English,  German,  Slavic,  Mexican,  Ori- 
ental, American  Indian,  and  many  others- — have  been  tossed  into  one 
large  melting  pot.  In  such  a  culture  one  might  expect  heterogeneity — that 
is,  cultural  differences— to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  As  these  cultural 
differences  intersect  and  influence  one  another,  a  great  deal  of  change 
occurs.  This  creates  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  one  general,  over-all 
mass  culture,  exemplified  by  such  patterns  as  are  found  in  advertising, 
the  movies,  public  lectures,  and  the  like. 

The  mass  culture  permits  the  members  of  different  subcultures  to 
interact  on  a  common  level  and  to  have  the  feeling  of  common  partici- 
pation in  a  society  even  though  widespread  contact  among  them  is  not 
possible.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States  one  can  get  on  a  street  car 
and  know  how  to  behave  so  that  he  is  not  conspicuous.  American  movie 
audiences  respond  in  appropriate  ways  to  certain  situations  and  remarks 
seen  and  heard  on  the  screen.  So  we  find  that  many  of  our  everyday  moral 
judgments  are  extracted  from  the  common  mass  culture. 

Though  culture  patterns  are  a  product  of  human  interaction,  this 
does  not  mean  that  every  case  of  similar  behavior  between  individuals 
must  have  developed  out  of  actual  contact  and  interaction  of  these  indi- 
viduals. Interaction  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  actual  face-to-face  re- 
lationship, but  can  take  place  indirectly  through  such  media  as  written 
language,  radio,  and  the  movies.  Mass  communication  in  a  large,  hetero- 
geneous society  of  wide  geographical  extent  must  rely  upon  the  possibility 
of  indirect  interaction  on  a  large  scale.  This  propaganda  becomes  a  fine 
art  of  mass  persuasion.  It  consists  of  the  inculcation  of  behavior  patterns 
through  the  use  of  easily  comprehended,  emotionally  moving  symbols.8 

7  Robert  H.  Lowie,  "The  Transition  of  Civilization  in  Primitive  Society." 

8  See  Robert  K.  Merton,  Mass  Persuasion:  The  Story  of  a  War  Bond  Drive.  In  social 
psychological  research  there  rest  the  methods  and  hypotheses  needed  for  the  actual  measure- 
ment of  patterns:  their  frequency,  strength,  degree  of  ideal-ness,  and  so  on.  One  older  at- 
tempt to  provide  such  measurement  was  the  study  by  Allport  of  the  behavior  of  pedestrians 
at  street  corners,  where  it  was  required  that  the  traffic  light  signals  be  obeyed.  Allport  found 
a  J-shaped  curve:  89.8%  of  the  people  conformed  completely  to  the  regulations;  7.9%  waited 
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Rumor  is  an  example  of  a  culture  pattern  which  operates  through 
indirect  as  well  as  direct  media  of  interaction.  While  much  rumor  is  com- 
municated directly  by  word  of  mouth,  an  equal  amount  arises  through 
the  exposure  of  large  numbers  of  individuals  with  similar  emotional  prob- 
lems to  similar  situations.  With  a  common  culture  base  the  parallel  cir- 
cumstances for  each  individual  may  result  in  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  generally  similar  rumors. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  appearance,  as  the  particular  rumor 
moves  through  a  group  the  details  often  change,  becoming  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  sharper  in  emotional  impact.  It  has  also  been  found  9  that  rumors 
change  in  form  and  content  as  they  enter  different  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion with  somewhat  different  subcultures.  Linguistic  patterns  in  different 
groups  also  modify  the  rumor.  These  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
social  psychology  of  rumor  are  excellent  examples  of  the  dynamics  of 
cultural  patterning. 

Patterned  behavior  also  emerges  when  certain  social  situations  be- 
come relatively  standardized  in  a  large  society.  For  instance,  "middle-class 
home  life"  in  America  refers  to  a  configuration  of  patterns  which  actually 
appear  in  many  real  home  situations.  The  appeal  of  comic  strips  like 
"Blondie  and  Dagwood"  is  partly  based  on  this  fact.  Middle-class  hus- 
bands, because  of  the  general  status  and  role  of  the  father  in  American 
middle-class  life,  find  themselves,  like  Dagwood,  escaping  household 
duties  by  playing  golf  and  sleeping  on  the  davenport.  High  prices  of 
women's  wear  introduces  the  pattern  of  husband-protest  against  the 
wife's  purchases.  The  employee-employer  situation  in  the  American  oc- 
cupational structure  permits  the  emergence  in  so  many  cases  of  the  typi- 
cal mixed  patterns  of  hostility  and  respect  for  the  "boss."  In  general  the 
similarity  of  physical  surroundings,  status  and  role  dynamics,  economic 
position,  and  other  factors  results  in  a  general  similarity  of  patterning. 
In  the  long  view,  all  this  has  been  a  consequence  of  many  types  of  inter- 
action in  a  large  society,  though  the  interaction  may  have  been  exceed- 
ingly indirect. 


off  the  curb,  but  did  not  cross  against  the  light;  2.0%  waited  in  the  middle  of  the  street  until 
the  light  changed;  0.3%  went  across  without  regard  to  the  regulations.  (F.  H.  Allport,  "The 
J-Curve  Hypothesis  of  Conforming  Behavior,"  pp.  141-84.)  This  J-Curve  does  not  express  a 
universal  law,  only  a  typical  pattern  probably  most  frequently  found  in  public  mass  be- 
havior. The  degree  of  conformity  depends  on  many  other  factors,  and  other  culture  patterns 
would  provide  curves  of  different  shapes. 

9  See  Gordon  W.  Allport  and  Leo  F.  Postman,  "A  Basic  Psychology  of  Rumor."  Cf.  also 
R.  H.  Knapp,  "A  Psychology  of  Rumor." 
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Types  of  Patterns 

The  term  "pattern"  covers  a  wide  range  of  phenomena.  To  be  precise, 
any  aspect  of  behavior  shared  by  more  than  one  person  in  a  group  or 
society  is  viewed  as  having  regularity  and  is  therefore  patterned.  When 
we  describe  all  the  different  regular  patterns  which  characterize  any 
group  or  society  we  have  described  the  common  culture  of  that  aggregate. 
If  we  study  this  culture  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  properties 
which  it  shares  with  all  other  cultures  we  see  it  as  one  manifestation  of  the 
cultural  aspect  of  human  existence.  One  characteristic  then  of  the  cultural 
aspect  of  social  life  wherever  it  is  found  is  the  patterning  of  behavior. 
The  specific  patterns  of  course  differ  from  group  to  group. 

When  we  examine  the  range  of  different  culture  patterns  we  notice 
that  they  differ  primarily  in  three  ways:  (1)  their  degree  of  observability; 
(2)  their  degree  of  consistency  and  regularity;  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which 
the  members  of  a  group  or  society  are  aware  of  them.  Other  distinctions 
can  be  made,  but  these  are  among  the  most  important.  It  is  therefore  not 
sufficient  for  scientific  purposes  merely  to  talk  about  patterns.  One  must 
specify  what  kinds  of  patterns  are  under  consideration. 

In  this  and  in  previous  chapters  we  have  already  described  most  of 
the  types  of  patterns  now  distinguished  by  sociologists.  We  may  now 
draw  together  these  scattered  references. 

1)  Overt  and  covert  patterns.  The  largest  proportion  of  all  the  patterns 
of  any  culture  which  can  be  observed  first  hand  (that  is,  without  making 
special  kinds  of  observations)  are  called  "overt."  These  include  such 
patterns  as  the  wearing  of  clothes,  going  to  church,  studying,  playing 
games,  dancing,  smoking,  fighting,  holding  meetings,  arresting  criminals, 
verbalizing  conventional  values  and  ideas,  speaking  a  particular  language. 
The  scientist  can  see  and  hear  people  doing  and  thinking  these  things 
without  any  special  apparatus  or  special  procedure  other  than  a  simple 
count  of  the  frequency  with  which  a  given  pattern  is  manifested. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  the  previous  discussion  of  "going  to  class,"  the 
overt  culture  patterns  typical  of  university  life  do  not  represent  the  whole 
story.  Underlying  the  simple,  observable  behavior  patterns  are  various 
"covert"  patterns,  called  such  because  they  are  not  readily  visible  to  the 
observer.  It  is  necessary  to  utilize  more  intensive  methods  to  find  out 
about  them,  and  more  inference  and  deduction  goes  into  their  description. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  arrived  at  less  scientifically  than  the 
overt  patterns,  but  only  that  methods  other  than  simple  seeing  and  hear- 
ing must  be  used  to  find  out  about  them. 
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There  are  at  least  two  different  kinds  of  covert  patterns.  First,  if  we 
take  a  simple  overt  pattern  like  "going  to  class,"  any  reason  for  this  act 
given  by  an  individual  student  or  group  will  be  a  covert  pattern  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  observation  of  the  simple  overt  pattern.  Thus,  overt 
'pattern — "going  to  class";  covert  pattern — "going  to  class  because  the 
sorority  makes  me."  Now  it  can  be  seen  that  this  covert  pattern  may  well 
be  an  overt  pattern  within  the  sorority.  Then  it  in  turn  would  have  other 
covert  patterns  underlying  the  admonishments  of  the  sorority  president. 
In  other  words,  in  this  general  type  of  covert  patterning  any  pattern  which 
is  not  manifested  visibly  and  obviously  in  the  simple  overt  pattern  is, 
with  reference  to  the  overt  pattern,  a  covert  pattern.  But  in  other  situ- 
ations these  same  covert  patterns  may  be  overt.  This  type  of  distinction 
between  overt  and  covert  refers  to  what  we  may  call  "relative  covert 
patterning."  That  is,  what  you  call  "covert"  is  always  relative  to  some 
overt  pattern. 

Second,  underlying  both  overt  patterns  and  relative  covert  patterns 
are  a  large  and  complex  set  of  more  or  less  subtle,  unstated,  and  unver- 
balized  premises  and  values.  Few  of  us  are  ever  fully  conscious  of  these. 
Most  of  us  are  completely  unaware  of  them  and  require  special  training 
before  we  can  "see"  them  at  all.  Thus,  underlying  the  overt  pattern  of 
"going  to  class"  and  the  relative  covert  pattern  for  a  sorority  group  cited 
above  may  lie  a  covert  pattern  referring  to  the  competition  for  prestige 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  college  campus.  This  pattern  would  also  under- 
lie the  whole  system  of  grading.  It  would  be  expressed  in  many  different 
ways,  but  in  general  would  center  around  class  attendance  and  the  acquir- 
ing of  high  grades  as  a  general  means  for  achieving  distinction  in  the 
campus  society.  Some  students  might  be  aware  of  this  covert  pattern, 
others  would  not  be.  Those  who  were  aware  of  it  would  probably  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  specific  reason  why  students  should  go  to 
class  and  get  high  grades,  but  underlying  all  these  reasons  would  be  the 
covert  one  of  competition  for  prestige. 

Cheering  is  one  of  the  prominent  overt  patterns  of  the  culture  of  a 
football  game  in  American  colleges.  Again  a  number  of  relative  covert 
patterns  would  be  revealed  if  we  inquired  into  the  reasons  and  meanings 
of  cheering  for  different  students  and  groups  in  the  stadium  crowd.  But 
underlying  all  of  these  might  be  a  more  basic  covert  pattern — the  freedom 
of  exhibitionistic  behavior  in  a  large  crowd,  which  satisfies  one's  emotional 
needs  to  "let  go"  in  public  and  yet  insures  anonymity  because  of  the 
hugeness  of  the  crowd  and  because  everyone  else  is  doing  it. 

These  "basic  covert  patterns,"  as  we  shall  call  them,  are  of  many 
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different  sorts.  Some  are  embedded  in  the  language  and  logical  thought- 
habits  of  a  group — the  idea  of  cause-and-effect,  like  produces  like,  and 
so  on.  Others  are  basic  values,  like  "individualism"  in  America.  Others 
refer  to  fundamental  emotional  patterns.  In  spite  of  these  and  other 
differences  between  basic  covert  patterns,  they  can  be  grouped  together 
here  because  they  lie  "beneath"  both  the  overt  and  the  relative  covert 
patterns.  They  are  the  fundamental  valuations,  attitudinal  tendencies, 
logical  premises,  and  emotional  predispositions  which  characterize  a  par- 
ticular group  culture,10  and  which  are  usually  unable  to  be  verbalized  by 
the  members  of  that  group. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  that  overt  and  covert 
patterns  are  easily  and  absolutely  distinguishable.  Patterns  which  are 
overt  at  one  time  may  become  covert  later,  and  vice  versa.  How  patterns 
are  classified  also  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  particular  group  view- 
point taken  as  standard.  Individualism  is  a  covert  value  pattern  for  a  large 
number  of  people  in  our  society,  but  for  another  group,  the  so-called 
"educated"  class,  individualism  becomes  an  overt  value  pattern,  to  be 
rejected  or  accepted  as  the  case  may  be.  The  successful  business  man  may 
be  proud  of  his  individualism,  and  underlying  the  overt  patterns  of  his 
business  group  culture  may  be  other  covert  patterns,  such  as  the  drive 
for  power.  How  we  classify  patterns  as  overt  and  covert  will  depend  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  the  particular  group  or  segment  of  the  culture  with 
which  we  are  working.  We  might  find  that  some  covert  patterns,  like 
some  overt  patterns,  are  completely  universal  in  American  culture.  Those 
covert  patterns  involved  in  linguistic  behavior  may  fall  into  this  category 
of  universal  covert  patterns.  "Eating  three  meals  a  day"  comes  as  close 
to  an  American  universal  overt  pattern  as  one  could  wish  for. 

2)  Patterns  and  Configurations.  The  foregoing  discussion  suggests 
another  way  to  classify  patterns.  If  some  patterns  are  more  "universal" 
than  others,  it  would  appear  valuable  to  make  such  a  distinction  based 
on  magnitude  or  extent  of  the  pattern  in  the  society.  In  modern  social 
science  this  distinction  has  gradually  led  to  the  development  of  two  sep- 
arate terms — "pattern,"  as  referring  to  any  specific  pattern  not  univer- 
sally spread  through  a  group  or  society,  and  "configuration,"  as  referring 
to  the  broad  groupings  of  many  patterns  into  a  generalized  pattern  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  culture. 

The  configuration  is  thus  a  "construct"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

10  See  Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  for  a  study  of  overt  and  basic  covert  patterns 
in  three  nonliterate  folk  cultures — the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  the  Melanesians  of 
the  Island  of  Dobu,  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
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It  is  constructed  by  the  observer  when  he  discovers  that  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  behavior  and  thought  constitute  a  generalized  trend  in 
the  culture.  He  finds  it  useful  to  group  them  together  as  a  configuration. 
This  means  that  configurations  are  usually  covert.  That  is,  the  members 
of  the  society  themselves  lack  awareness  of  the  configuration,  although 
they  may  be  aware  of  the  patterns  that  make  it  up. 

A  sociologist  working  with  a  Spanish-American  community  in  New 
Mexico  observed  that  a  great  many  behavior  patterns  of  the  people  tended 
toward  a  generalized  sense  of  the  passage  of  time  which  differed  sharply 
from  contemporary  urban-American  concepts.  There  was  no  urgency  in 
getting  tasks  performed ;  appointments  at  exact  times  could  not  be  made ; 
careful  financial  planning  for  the  future  was  for  the  most  part  unheard 
of.  These  separate  patterns,  in  her  analysis,  could  be  seen  as  forming 
what  she  called  the  "Mariana  configuration."  n  Some  people  did  keep 
appointments,  but  could  not  plan  for  the  future;  others  might  plan  for 
the  future,  but  felt  no  necessity  to  perform  necessary  tasks.  In  other 
words,  not  every  individual  showed  every  separate  pattern  in  the  con- 
figuration, but  the  configuration — the  particular  sense  of  time  as  being 
an  indefinite  and  immeasurable  quality — was  generally  present. 

What  is  the  difference  between  configurations  and  basic  covert  pat- 
terns? Configurations  are  always  groups  of  patterns  combined  for  analyti- 
cal purposes  by  the  investigator.  Basic  covert  patterns  may  be  groups  of 
patterns,  but  may  also  be  single,  very  pervasive  patterns,  rather  than 
groups  of  patterns.  The  tendency  for  individuals  to  withdraw  in  the  face 
of  aggressive  acts  against  them  can  be  a  basic  covert  pattern,  but  not 
necessarily  a  configuration  if  the  scientist  decides  that  it  is  more  properly 
viewed  as  one  pattern  within  a  broader  over-all  configuration. 

3)  Nonobligatory  and  obligatory  patterns:  folkways  and  mores.12  In  our 
everyday  experience  we  perform  such  acts  as  putting  on  clothes,  wearing 
ties  with  shirts,  eating  with  a  fork,  going  to  school.  We  hold  such  basic 
beliefs  as  America  is  a  fine  country,  voting  is  a  good  thing,  popular  songs 
are  better  to  listen  to  than  classical  music,  everyone  ought  to  read  books, 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest.  Most  of  us  do  and  think  these  things  and  many 
others  like  them  without  ever  stopping  to  think  about  them.  They  are 
habitual  patterns  of  everyday  life  which  we  are  not  forced  to  do  and 
think,  and  nobody  is  particularly  concerned  if  we  do  not  do  them.  They 
are  not  obligatory;  there  is  little  social  pressure  behind  them.  To  such 
patterns  the  term  "folkway"  is  applied. 

11  Florence  Kluckhohn,   Los  Atarquenos. 

12  The  classic  analysis  of  folkways  and  mores  is  found  in  William  G.  Sumner,  Folkways. 
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In  modern  urban  life  the  number  of  these  folkways  has  increased 
enormously.  With  our  multiplicity  of  groups  and  subcultures  many  acts 
and  patterns  of  thought  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  obligatory  and 
necessary  have  slipped  into  habitual  patterns  which  have  become  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  and  group  choice.  At  one  time  in  America  if  you 
failed  to  attend  church  you  could  be  regarded  as  a  social  outcast.  Nowa- 
days going  to  church  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice.  It  is  habitual,  non- 
obligatory  (in  most  communities),  and  we  do  not  feel  much  social  pressure 
if  we  do  not  go  to  church. 

But  in  addition  to  folkways  there  are  other  patterns  which  are  much 
more  obligatory.  Public  opinion  in  regard  to  them  is  strong  enough  so 
that  we  can  consider  them  as  "strongly  sanctioned,"  that  is,  we  feel  social 
pressure  when  we  do  or  do  not  behave  and  think  in  certain  ways.  These 
patterns  are  called  "mores."  While  "putting  on  clothes"  can  be  viewed 
as  a  folkway,  the  wearing  of  clothes  is  part  of  the  mores.  Nobody  cares 
whether  or  not  you  put  on  your  socks  before  your  trousers,  although  even 
that  simple  act  can  be  culturally  patterned.  But  you  would  experience 
considerable  social  pressure  if  you  appeared  on  the  streets  without 
clothes  at  all. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  obligatory  patterns  of  public  and 
private  behavior.  In  fashionable  circles  the  patterns  known  as  "good 
manners"  become  part  of  the  mores  for  that  subculture,  and  a  person 
who  failed  to  observe  them  would  be  regarded  as  queer  and  unacceptable. 
There  are  many  mores  respecting  the  behavior  of  drivers  of  automobiles. 
Some  of  these  often  become  law,  or  "legal  patterns,"  but  many,  such  as 
not  parking  too  close  to  the  cars  in  front  and  behind  you,  are  not  yet 
legal.  Most  drivers  observe  this  obligatory  pattern  because  it  is  supported 
by  considerable  force  in  the  public  opinion  of  drivers. 

Another  large  area  of  the  mores  concerns  sexual  behavior.  In  con- 
temporary American  culture  the  patterns  relating  to  this  aspect  have 
considerable  force,  as  evidenced  by  the  care  with  which  motion  pictures, 
books,  and  magazines  are  censored.  The  historical  basis  for  our  sexual 
mores  can  be  found  in  part  in  New  England  Puritanism,  and  in  the  past 
two  decades  the  whole  configuration  has  been  undergoing  rapid  and  im- 
portant changes. 

The  fact  that  the  configurations  of  mores  in  our  culture  have  been 
changing  in  the  direction  of  folkways  should  not  be  viewed  necessarily 
as  evidence  of  cultural  disintegration  and  decay.  In  the  first  place,  culture 
change  is  always  marked  by  shifts  in  the  social  emphasis  placed  on  be- 
havior patterns,  and  since  change  is  an  essential  aspect  of  culture  and 
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human  existence  it  is  somewhat  futile  to  deplore  it.  In  the  second  place, 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  mores  does  not  automatically  mean  cultural 
collapse,  because  after  all  folkways,  in  their  very  habitual  nonobligatory 
aspect,  also  have  considerable  "force"  behind  them.  It  seems  that  a 
culture  could  consist  mainly  of  nonobligatory  patterns  and  be  well  or- 
ganized. A  culture  which  emphasizes  mores  on  the  other  hand  tends  to 
become  a  rigid,  supervised,  social  environment,  like  the  Calvinist  and 
Puritan  theocracies  of  Geneva  and  New  England. 

This  presentation  of  nonobligatory  and  obligatory  patterns  may  have 
given  the  impression  that  any  pattern  must  be  classified  in  one  or  the 
other  category.  Of  course,  behavior  cannot  be  so  easily  pigeonholed.  In- 
stead of  neat  baskets  one  has  a  kind  of  shaded  continuum,  at  one  end  of 
which  the  darker  shades  denote  obligatory  patterns,  and  at  whose  lighter 
end  are  found  those  patterns  more  nearly  classifiable  as  folkways.  Most 
behavior  patterns  in  American  culture  fall  in  between,  in  the  grayish- 
white  area. 

An  additional  significant  fact  here  is  that  the  same  behavioral  act 
may  be  purely  nonobligatory  in  one  group  while  it  may  be  expressly 
prohibited  or  strongly  sanctioned  in  another.  It  is  part  of  the  folkways 
of  the  former  but  of  the  mores  of  the  latter  group.  Things  we  do  in  our 
own  homes  with  our  families  form  part  of  the  folkways  of  the  family 
culture,  but  many  of  these  things  are  part  of  the  mores  in  groups  other 
than  the  family.  Praying  might  be  an  example. 

The  above  paragraph  suggests  the  existence  of  an  important  area  of 
every  culture  consisting  of  tabooed  or  prohibited  behavior  patterns.  It 
is  hard  to  see  these  as  part  of  what  we  have  called  "obligatory  patterns," 
because  one  is  not  supposed  to  follow  them.  But  actually  the  term  "ob- 
ligatory" can  have  negative  as  well  as  positive  connotations.  "Negative 
obligatory  patterns,"  as  they  might  be  called,  are  always  abundant  in  any 
culture  which  has  a  high  proportion  of  mores  to  folkways. 

To  summarize  the  foregoing  distinctions  we  may  note  that  patterns 
in  the  folkways-mores  configuration  are  classified  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  emphasis  placed  upon  them  by  the  members  of  the  group  or 
society.  At  one  end  are  purely  habitual  acts  and  thoughts.  These  grade 
into  obligatory  and  strongly  sanctioned  acts  and  thoughts.  These  in  turn 
often  give  way  to  legal  patterns  or  mores  which  become  highly  official 
and  articulate,  being  incorporated  in  written  or  traditional  codes.  So- 
cieties need  not  have  the  same  proportions  of  these  different  types  of 
patterns.  Our  own  culture  is  characterized  by  a  recent  rise  in  the  impor- 
tance of  folkways.  But  in  any  society  the  acts  and  thoughts  which  are 
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regarded  as  folkways  and  mores  are  usually  always  changing  in  both 
directions  on  the  continuum. 

4)  Ideal  and  real  patterns.  This  distinction  has  close  similarities  to 


IDEAL  AND 

REAL 
PATTERNS 

DESCRIPTION  OF 
PATTERNS 

RELATIONSHIP 
TO  FOLKWAYS-MORES 
CONTINUUM 

IDEAL 
PATTERNS 

"Adultery  is  illegal  and  sinful" 

Part  of  the  Mores  for 
whole  society 

Real 
Patterns 

Various    forms    of    adultery, 
ignored  by  law,  often  excused 
by  church 

Include    many    FOLK- 
WAYS   for    certain 
groups  in  society 

IDEAL 
PATTERN 

"Men  behave  rationally" 

Not  classifiable  in  folk- 
way- mores  continuum 

Real 
Patterns 

Men   behave  in   rational  and 
irrational  ways   of  consider- 
able variety  and  complexity 

Not   classifiable,    but 
these  real  patterns  in- 
clude    many   other 
FOLKWAYS      AND 
MORES 

IDEAL 
PATTERN 

"Everybody  likes  sports" 

When  followed,  a 
FOLKWAY  (that  is, 
when    real    patterns 
correspond  to  ideal) 

IDEAL 
PATTERN 

"American  men  are  polite  to 
women" 

When  followed,  a  mix- 
ture   OF    FOLKWAYS 
AND  MORES 

FIGURE   4 

RELATIONSHIPS  OF  SOME  PATTERN  CONCEPTS 
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the  folkways-mores  classification,  but  refers  to  slightly  different  aspects 
of  patterning.  "Ideal"  patterns  are  those  which  members  of  a  society 
believe  they  ought  to  follow,  while  "real"  patterns  are  those  which  are 
actually  followed.  A  little  thought  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  in 
every  society  the  real  do  not  always  conform  absolutely  to  the  ideal. 

When  a  culture  is  changing  rapidly  one  not  only  finds  a  shift  in 
patterns  toward  the  folkways  pole,  but  also  an  important  increase  in 
disparity  between  ideal  and  real.  One  of  the  signs  of  cultural  change  in  a 
society  is  a  lack  of  agreement  between  what  people  say  and  believe  they 
ought  to  do  and  think,  and  what  they  actually  do  and  think.  Modern 
capitalism  is  rapidly  changing  toward  a  monopolistic,  semi-state-con- 
trolled economic  system,  but  some  spokesmen  for  capitalism  continue  to 
insist  that  we  actually  have  a  good,  old-fashioned  "free-enterprise"  sys- 
tem. The  ideal  patterns  in  other  words  are  presented  in  early-nineteenth- 
century  forms,  while  the  real  patterns  are  decidedly  twentieth  century. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  sexual  behavior  and  marriage  patterns. 
The  ideal  patterns  of  American  married  life — as  verbalized  in  sermons, 
books,  etc. — often  present  a  picture  of  stable,  middle-class  homes  with  at 
least  one  car,  two  children,  and  complete  domestic  bliss.  The  real  pat- 
terns seem  considerably  different  or  at  least  more  variable.  Divorce  rates 
have  reached  a  high  frequency,  and  corresponding  changes  in  sexual 
mores  indicate  that  important  changes  in  the  whole  conception  of  a  stable 
marriage  are  under  way.  Only  recently  have  formal,  public  acknowledge- 
ments of  this  change  in  mores  begun  to  appear,  and  as  they  do  a  shift  in 
the  relationship  of  ideal  to  real  patterns  is  suggested.  It  is  likely  that  our 
future  public  ideal  patterns  respecting  marriage  may  include  a  conception 
of  divorce  as  a  necessary  ingredient  for  "happy  married  life."  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  divorce  is  a  "good"  thing — only  that  in  a  rapidly  changing, 
heterogeneous  society  with  considerable  social  mobility  and  economic 
insecurity  one  must  expect  a  type  of  marriage  different  from  that  en- 
countered in  stable,  homogeneous  societies.  At  the  present  time  our  ideal 
patterns  reflect  the  latter,  while  the  real  patterns  are  drifting  toward  the 
former. 

As  in  the  case  of  folkways  and  mores,  ideal  and  real  patterns  are  on 
a  continuum  with  the  two  grading  into  one  another.  And  like  folkways 
and  mores,  what  is  an  ideal  pattern  for  one  group  or  subculture  may  be  a 
real  pattern  for  another,  and  vice  versa.  Many  of  the  sexual  patterns  re- 
garded as  ideal  in  larger,  heterogeneous  communities,  but  never  followed, 
are  both  ideal  and  real  in  smaller,  more  homogeneous  communities. 

The  distinction  between  ideal-real  and  folkways-mores  is  not  always 
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easy  to  make.  In  our  society  ideal  patterns  and  obligatory  patterns 
(mores)  are  often  the  same  thing.  To  say  that  mores  are  changing  into 
folkways  is  frequently  the  same  as  saying  that  the  real  patterns  no  longer 
conform  to  the  ideal.  But  the  two  sets  of  distinctions  can  also  apply 
to  different  phenomena.  Figure  4  illustrates  cases  in  which  ideal  and 
real  patterns,  and  folkways  and  mores  have  different  relationships.  The 
point  is  that  real  patterns  are  not  necessarily  folkways,  nor  ideal  patterns 
mores. 

The  chart  thus  lists  several  possibilities  of  relationship  between  the 
ideal-real  and  folkways-mores  continua.  Ideal  patterns  and  mores  can 
coincide  or  not;  ideal  patterns  can  be  folkways,  or  mixtures  of  folkways 
and  mores;  or  ideal  patterns  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  folkways- 
mores  continuum.  The  same  variations  hold  for  real  patterns  and  the 
folkways-mores  classification. 

We  have  a  tendency  to  feel  that  our  behavior  will  become  random 
and  disorganized  if  we  do  not  conform  to  ideal  patterns.  But  the  foregoing 
analysis  shows  us  that  real,  like  ideal  behavior,  is  patterned.  Our  ideal 
patterns  respecting  marriage  are  by  no  means  followed  completely,  but 
the  real  patterns,  like  divorce  and  adultery,  are  quite  regular  and  pre- 
dictable. The  methods  of  obtaining  a  divorce  in  America,  though  perhaps 
frowned  upon  as  lying  outside  the  ideal  patterns,  are  regularized  and 
stylized  even  to  the  covert  illegalities  of  collusion. 

This  presents  a  further  illustration  of  the  variation  in  pattern  classi- 
fication in  different  groups  in  the  same  society.  In  the  divorce  court  the 
real  marriage  patterns  which  are  frowned  upon  or  publicly  ignored  become 
part  of  the  "ideal  legal  patterns."  In  turn  such  devices  as  collusion  become 
part  of  the  real  patterns  of  the  court  society,  with  the  judge  often  officially 
ignoring  them  even  though  he  may  be  aware  that  such  practices  are 
taking  place.  And  as  suggested  above  the  overt-covert  distinction  also 
comes  into  use  here. 


Summary 

These  classifications  of  culture  patterns  provide  the  cultural  analyst 
with  a  set  of  tools  with  which  he  can  study  the  dynamics  of  behavior  in 
any  society  or  group.13  Any  given  act  or  thought  pattern  can  be  seen  not 

13  The  classification  of  patterns  is  really  a  preliminary  step.  Once  the  pattern  or  con- 
figuration is  isolated  and  classified  it  must  be  described  and  analyzed.  This  requires  a  number 
of  other  tools.  The  degree  of  participation  of  the  individuals  of  the  group  in  the  pattern 
may  be  important.  For  this,  Linton's  distinctions  between  universals,  alternatives,  special- 
ties, and  individual  peculiarities  are  useful  (Study  of  Man,  Chapter  16).  The  concept  of 
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merely  as  one  type  of  pattern,  but  as  several,  depending  upon  the  point 
in  time  when  it  is  observed  and  the  subgroup  which  happens  to  be  the 
frame  of  reference  of  the  study.  Collusion  in  divorce  cases  can  be  seen 
as  a  single  'pattern  in  the  wider  configuration  of  marriage  patterns,  or  it 
can  be  a  whole  configuration  within  the  system  of  patterns  of  divorce 
courts.  Within  this  system  it  can  be  a  covert  pattern  or  configuration;  for 
the  couple  getting  the  divorce  it  may  be  an  overt  pattern.  Collusion  as 
part  of  divorce  is  one  of  the  negative  obligatory  patterns  within  the  mores  of 
American  society,  but  within  certain  groups  in  American  society  where  di- 
vorce is  frequent  and  regular  (Hollywood,  for  example)  collusion  may  be 
part  of  the  folkways.  And  finally  in  American  culture  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
in  divorce  courts  collusion  is  a  real  but  not  an  ideal  pattern. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  tool  for  the  study  of  a  single  culture, 
pattern-analysis  also  provides  us  with  a  method  for  the  systematic  study 
of  differences  between  cultures.  We  have  already  observed  that  American 
culture  is  typified  by  considerable  disparity  between  ideal  and  real  and 
by  a  shift  toward  the  folkways  pole.  This  provides  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  American  culture  and  the  cultures  of  European  nations, 
where  more  conformity  between  ideal  and  real  is  usually  present.  This 
also  furnishes  in  part  a  measure  of  the  somewhat  greater  stability  of  these 
cultures  as  contrasted  to  American. 

The  analysis  of  basic  covert  patterns  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the 
differences  in  world-view,  logics,  basic  premises,  and  emotional  biases 
which  always  exist  between  cultures.  The  entire  problem  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  differences  then  can  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  patterns  in  different  cultures.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  The  other  part  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  function.  Before 
we  come  to  that,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  group  aspect  of 
culture  patterns. 

Group-Culture  Patterns 

In  talking  about  patterns  we  have  not  really  asked  the  question* 
"Who  or  what  has  these  patterns?"  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  as 
simple  as  it  may  appear.  In  the  first  place,  these  patterns  obviously  form 
part  of  the  behavior  of  individual  human  beings;  much  of  our  knowledge 
about  these  patterns  is  obtained  by  observing  or  learning  something 

function,  also  necessary  for  the  analysis  of  patterns,  will  be  discussed  in  another  section. 
The  actual  structure  of  patterns  can  also  be  analyzed.  John  Gillin  has  provided  some  valuable 
methods  and  diagrams  for  this  aspect  of  the  problem  (The  Ways  of  Men:  An  Introduction 
to  Anthropology,  Chapter  22). 
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about  individuals  in  various  situations.  But  when  this  is  done  it  is  found 
that  the  results — the  data  on  patterns — fall  into  classes  and  groupings 
which  permit  us  to  speak  of  "culture  differences"  between  groups  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  and  between  whole  societies.  We  make  a  "construct"  out 
of  the  behavior  of  many  individuals  and  think  about  it  as  a  pattern  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  a  group. 

We  find  then  that  for  certain  kinds  of  groups  we  can  always  expect 
a  configuration  of  patterns  which  will  distinguish  these  groups  from 
others.  These  groups  and  their  cultures  are  as  follows : 

1)  Primary-group  culture.  A  "primary  group"  is  traditionally  defined 
as  any  group  in  which  the  interaction  among  the  members  is  usually  on  a 
face-to-face  basis.  In  our  large,  mobile,  urban  society  this  often  means 
practically  nothing  beyond  the  family,  although  it  can  also  mean  neigh- 
borhoods, play  groups,  and  of  course  small  communities.  In  such  small 
groups  the  prevalence  of  face-to-face  contact  and  personal  interaction 
tends  to  produce  highly  distinctive  patterns  and  configurations,  like 
esoteric  accents,  jokes,  subtle  modes  of  understanding  in  speech,  child- 
rearing,  and  others.  Thus,  every  family  and  any  primary  group  has  its 
own  culture  which  is  more  or  less  unique.  Many  small,  nonliterate  folk 
societies,  or  small  religious  sects  in  our  society,  are  in  many  ways  repre- 
sentative of  primary-group  culture  patterns.  Even  though  these  groups 
are  larger  than  a  single  family  the  socio-psychological  atmosphere  is  that 
of  a  family,  with  personal  relations  stressed.  It  is  in  such  groups  that  we 
see  as  the  typical  and  regular  process  the  emergence  of  patterns  in  actual, 
direct  social  interaction. 

2)  Secondary-group  culture.  Beyond  the  family  and  other  primary 
groups  lie  the  many  different  "secondary  groups" — the  community, 
clubs,  religious  organizations,  business  organizations,  schools.  These  and 
others  are  collective  groupings  of  people  which  are  not  based  on  continual 
face-to-face  contacts.  Such  groups  also  develop  their  own  cultures  which 
may  be  relatively  simple,  as  in  the  case  of  the  group-culture  patterns  of  a 
particular  business  office,  or  very  complex,  as  in  the  case  of  a  church 
group  in  a  certain  religion. 

The  degree  of  complexity  in  part  depends  on  how  much  of  the  sec- 
ondary-group culture  is  also  represented  in,  and  is  influential  on,  the 
primary-group  patterns.  If  the  secondary-group  culture  is  important  for 
the  primary  group — as  in  many  religious  sects — the  society  may  be  quite 
stable.  In  our  own  culture,  with  its  sharp  cleavages  between  family 
existence  and  the  standardized  secondary-group  cultures,  social  relations 
are  in  continual  change.  This  change  occurs  in  part  because  the  methods 
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of  raising  children  and  forming  personality  in  the  family  are  not  held 
constant,  the  way  they  are  in  a  society  which,  through  the  influence  of 
groups  like  the  church  or  a  totalitarian  political  organization,  impresses 
a  general  pattern  on  family  life  and  parent-child  relationships.  At  the 
level  of  the  secondary  group  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  emergence  of 
patterns  in  an  indirect  interaction  process  through  various  mass  media. 

3)  Mass  culture.  In  a  society  like  ours  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
secondary-group  culture  from  mass  culture.  "Mass  culture"  refers  to  the 
patterns  represented  in  such  media  as  advertising,  the  movies,  news- 
papers, and  radio.  These  extend  from  overt  behavior  and  mores  (movies), 
to  underlying  social  values  (ads),  to  political  ideas  (newspapers).  In  ad- 
dition mass-cultural  patterns  are  found  in  the  standardized  modes  of 
behavior  in  crowd  situations  in  American  communities — the  ways  to  use 
transportation  services,  how  to  order  in  restaurants,  how  to  behave  in  a 
movie  theater,  and  many  others.  These  patterns  are  stereotyped  through 
rapid  communication  and  the  extension  of  financial  and  governmental 
control  and  influence  throughout  the  society  as  a  whole. 

A  mass  culture  is  a  natural  development  in  a  society  composed  of 
millions  of  people  all  of  whom  cannot  possibly  experience  face-to-face  or 
even  secondary-group  contacts  and  yet  at  the  same  time  are  politically 
united  in  a  single  state.  Political  unity  under  certain  circumstances  leads 
to  the  formation  of  further  cultural  unity.  But  since  the  people  of  such  a 
large  state  are  of  many  different  backgrounds,  socio-economic  levels,  and 
belong  to  many  different  secondary  groups,  the  cultural  unity  cannot  be 
the  kind  that  is  found  in  small  communities  or  nonliterate  societies.  It  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  lowest  common  denominator  which  unifies  all  the 
different  cultures  and  groups  into  one  over-all  mass  culture. 

In  the  United  States  the  mass  culture  is  often  imposed  on  both 
secondary-group  and  primary-group  cultures.  Through  advertising  and 
other  controlled  communication  devices,  mass-cultural  patterns  in- 
trude themselves  into  the  home  by  means  of  the  "soap  opera"  for  ex- 
ample. Just  what  influence  the  folkways  and  mores  of  the  automatons  in 
these  daily  radio  serials  have  on  the  culture  patterns  of  the  family  is  not 
fully  known.  Some  critics  have  viewed  this  extension  of  mass  culture  in 
American  life  as  both  an  aesthetic  cheapening  and  a  dangerous  super- 
ficializing  of  political  and  moral  ideas. 

These  distinctions  between  primary-group,  secondary-group,  and 
mass  culture  should  not  be  taken  literally  as  referring  to  absolute  dif- 
ferences. They  are  only  stopping-off  places  along  the  whole  dynamic 
configuration  that  is  a  culture,  so  that  the  social  scientist  can  have  con- 
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venient  groupings  for  study.  Thus  patterns  characteristic  of  the  mass 
culture  are  introduced  right  into  the  home  when  Junior  reads  the  funnies. 
When  Sister  comes  home  from  her  stenographer's  job  at  the  office  she 
displays  political  ideas  she  learned  from  her  boss,  which  in  turn  influence 
the  thought  patterns  of  the  family  culture.  Similarly  primary-group  pat- 
terns carry  over  into  every  aspect  of  life  outside  the  home  itself.  One 
political  scientist  has  written  a  book  on  the  important  relationship  be- 
tween emotional  patterns  formed  in  early  life  and  the  role  of  political 
leaders  in  our  national,  public  life.14 

FUNCTION15 

In  analyzing  and  understanding  the  nature  of  the  differences  between 
societies  and  groups,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  types  of 
culture  patterns  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  we  have  tried  to  show  in  the 
previous  section.  But  in  addition  to  such  knowledge  it  is  also  necessary 
to  have  some  method  of  studying  and  describing  the  position  and  degree 
of  importance  of  these  patterns  in  their  culture.  This  is  already  suggested 
in  such  distinctions  as  those  between  overt  and  basic  covert  patterns, 
where  obviously  the  latter  are  more  fundamental  in  the  sense  of  "under- 
lying" the  overt  behavior.  But  this  does  not  help  us  understand  the 
differences  in  meaning  and  importance  between  the  various  overt  pat- 
terns, the  configurations,  the  ideal  and  real  patterns,  or  the  obligatory 
and  nonobligatory  patterns. 

To  meet  such  needs  social  scientists  have  developed  the  concept  of 
"function."  This  and  its  allied  ideas  were  discussed  in  a  general  context 
in  Chapter  5,  but  we  shall  now  apply  them  directly  to  the  analysis  of 
culture. 

Function  in  the  Description  and  Analysis  of  Patterns 

Suppose  now  that  we  were  studying  an  actual  culture.  As  we  ac- 
cumulated our  recorded  observations  of  people  in  the  processes  of  acting 
and  thinking,  we  would  sort  these  processes  into  the  various  types  of 
patterns  described  previously,  constantly  experimenting  with  our  classi- 
fications in  order  to  make  them  more  meaningful.  One  of  our  observed 
overt  patterns  or  configurations  might  be  that  of  "going  to  church,"  and 

14  Harold  D.  Lass  well,  Psychopathology  and  Politics . 

16  For  a  general  approach  to  functionalism  and  functional  theory  see  B.  Malinowski, 
A  Scientific  Theory  of  Culture;  Horace  Kallen,  "Functionalism,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  Vol.  6;  and  Chapter  5  of  this  book. 
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we  found  that  this  pattern  was  followed  with  considerable  regularity  by 
nearly  everyone  in  the  whole  society. 

The  observation  and  recording  of  this  overt  pattern  adds  to  our  in- 
formation about  the  culture,  but  it  does  not  provide  us  with  significant 
knowledge  about  the  importance  this  pattern  has  both  for  the  individuals 
following  it  and  for  the  society  as  a  whole.  To  attain  this  knowledge  the 
observation,  recording,  and  classification  of  the  pattern  must  be  supple- 
mented by  further  analysis. 

This  analysis  can  be  provided  by  the  concept  of  function.  We  may 
ask  ourselves:  What  functions  does  the  pattern  of  going  to  church  have 
in  this  society?  What  does  it  "do  for"  people  and  their  groups?  Is  there 
one  function  or  several?  Are  the  functions  identical  for  everyone  in  the 
group,  or  are  there  different  functions  associated  with  different  covert 
patterns?  Can  the  same  pattern  serve  one  function  for  one  group  and 
another  function  for  another  group?  In  short  can  the  pattern  be  the  same 
in  form  but  variable  in  functions? 

With  further  study  we  may  find  that  going  to  church  has  an  im- 
portant social  function — promoting  group  solidarity.  Thus  the  pattern 
of  going  to  church  serves  the  important  social  function  of  maintaining 
group  continuity  and  unity.  Since  this  is  a  requirement  for  any  society 
or  group,  we  have  found  out  something  of  considerable  importance  about 
our  simple  overt  pattern.  We  could  say  that  if  going  to  church  were  pro- 
hibited some  substitute  would  have  to  be  found  or  the  society  would 
lose  one  source  of  its  solidarity. 

But  we  might  also  find  another  function.  In  addition  to  keeping  the 
society  together,  going  to  church  also  reinforces  the  values  and  basic 
covert  patterns  of  logic  and  emotion  which  characterize  this  culture.  The 
periodic  reaffirmation  of  these  covert  patterns  serves  to  keep  them  alive 
and  functioning.  We  might  therefore  say  that  the  overt  pattern  of  going 
to  church  also  has  the  cultural  function  of  strengthening  a  configuration 
of  ideas,  values,  and  the  actions  associated  with  them.  Any  culture  pat- 
tern then  may  function  with  respect  to  other  patterns  as  a  reinforcing 
agent.  It  may  also  of  course  achieve  just  the  opposite  effect.  In  American 
culture  we  have  a  great  many  contradictory  patterns  which  operate  as 
destructive  agents  toward  each  other.  The  movies,  for  example,  may 
function  as  an  agent  destructive  of  family  recreation  patterns. 

Continuing  our  analysis  of  this  overt  pattern,  we  might  turn  our 
attention  to  the  individuals  and  subgroups  participating  in  going  to 
church.  We  find  that  for  some  of  these  individuals — perhaps  a  certain 
neighborhood  group — going  to  church  has  the  psychological  function  or 
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"meaning"  of  relieving  anxiety.16  When  these  individuals  attend  services 
they  experience  a  release  and  a  soothing  effect  in  respect  to  their  various 
difficulties  and  troubles.  The  church  environment,  plus  the  sense  of  group 
participation,  plus  the  reaffirmation  of  basic  covert  patterns,  "bucks 
them  up"  as  it  were.  It  diverts  their  attention  from  their  own  problems 
and  worries  and  provides  them  with  some  form  of  security.  For  other 
individuals  going  to  church  might  have  the  psychological  function  of 
stimulation  and  excitement.  Other  functions  are  also  possible.  These 
various  functions  at  the  level  of  individuals  and  groups  would  in  all 
likelihood  correspond  to  different  relative  covert  patterns,  although  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  these  simply  by  observing  the  worshippers  in 
church.  Everyone  might  be  perfectly  still  while  at  prayer,  but  some  indi- 
viduals may  be  inwardly  excited,  others  may  be  in  a  kind  of  trance,  and 
so  on. 

These  three  types  of  functions — social,  cultural,  and  psychological — 
are  the  important  ones  for  most  cultural  studies.  They  help  to  answer 
the  question:  What  does  this  pattern  do  for  the  society,  for  the  culture, 
and  for  individuals  and  groups?  That  these  functions  overlap  is  obvious; 
and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  they  relate  in  important  ways  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  overt  and  covert  patterns.  These  functions  also  provide 
us  with  an  important  tool  for  analyzing  the  relative  importance  of  single 
patterns  and  the  configurations  which  they  make  up.  When  a  single 
pattern — for  instance,  communion,  which  has  its  own  distinct  functions 
in  the  church  service  and  for  individuals  who  experience  it — is  considered 
as  one  pattern  in  the  whole  worship  configuration  it  shares  in  the  gener- 
alized functions  which  this  configuration  is  seen  to  have.  Communion 
itself  may  function  as  a  device  to  build  symbolic  unity  with  the  god 
(cultural  function);  but  as  part  of  a  wider  configuration  of  worship  it 
helps  to  promote  group  solidarity  (social  function). 

One  of  the  important  uses  of  the  concept  of  function  is  to  enable  us 
to  discriminate  between  various  patterns  in  terms  of  their  meanings  and 
importance.  Many  patterns  in  our  own  and  in  other  cultures  appear  silly 
and  irrelevant  at  first  acquaintance,  but  with  deeper  knowledge  we  may 
find  that  they  are  not  as  silly  as  they  seem,  but  actually  perform  impor- 
tant functions.  This  does  not  mean  that  everything  people  do  is  important 
because  it  is  functional.  Not  all  functions  are  as  basic  and  significant  as 
the  ones  we  used  above  in  our  example.  Some  are  quite  superficial  and 

16  Here  we  are  equating  the  term  "psychological  function"  with  the  term  "meaning" 
as  the  latter  was  defined  and  described  in  Chapter  5.  From  now  on  we  shall  use  these  two 
terms  interchangeably,  so  that  unless  we  specifically  say  "psychological  function"  we  shall 
be  referring  to  cultural  and/or  social  function  when  we  use  the  term  "function"  alone. 
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do  not  involve  particularly  important  social,  cultural,  and  psychological 
questions.  But  it  can  be  said  that  all  patterns  serve  some  function.  They 
are  not  merely  irrelevant  and  capricious  behavior.  Even  the  most  trivial 
folkway  has  some  function  and  often  it  may  have  very  important 
psychological  functions  for  the  individual  who  behaves  in  accordance 
with  it. 

The  Comparative  View 

The  importance  of  the  concept  of  function  for  our  study  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  culture  patterns  lies  in  its  use  as  a  tool  for  critical  dis- 
crimination between  overtly  similar  patterns.  Going  to  church  is  an  overt 
pattern  which  many  societies  and  cultures  possess,  but  this  similarity  at 
the  level  of  the  overt  pattern  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  While  the 
overt  patterns  may  be  similar,  the  covert  patterns  and  especially  the 
functions  may  be  different.  This  is  especially  true  in  our  own  hetero- 
geneous society. 

In  the  United  States  members  of  the  Catholic  faith  attend  church 
in  many  different  communities.  We  may  view  these  communities  as 
separate  societies  with  their  own  cultures  (or  as  subsocieties  with  sub- 
cultures of  the  American  society  and  culture).  In  some  communities  in 
the  Southwest  these  church-going  Catholics  are  Spanish-speaking  Mexi- 
can agricultural  workers  who  have  migrated  into  the  United  States  from 
Indian-peasant  Mexican  villages.  In  a  Northern  city  church-going  Cath- 
olics may  comprise  urban,  middle-class  English-speaking  Americans.  Cer- 
tain overt  patterns  of  activity  and  ideology  are  common  to  both  these 
Catholic  groups,  but  similarity  between  them  stops  at  this  point.  All  the 
covert  patterns  and  most  of  the  functions  of  these  two  groups  are  com- 
pletely different.  Religion  means  something  quite  different  to  Mexican 
farm  workers  and  urban,  middle-class  Americans.  The  Catholic  religion 
in  this  case  is  both  the  "same"  and  "different." 

"Form"  pertains  to  the  actual  description  of  the  properties  or  char- 
acteristics of  culture  patterns  and  objects.  For  objects  form  consists  of  a 
description  of  their  shape,  color,  size,  weight,  and  other  physical  proper- 
ties. The  form  of  behavior  patterns  is  not  so  obvious  a  category.  The  form 
of  the  simple  configuration  of  going  to  church  could  consist  of  the  overt 
patterns  involved — motor  activities,  purposeful  actions,  the  clothes  that 
are  worn,  and  the  other  objects  and  behavior  associated  with  church- 
going  in  a  social  group.  Overt  patterns  lend  themselves  well  to  formal 
descriptions.  The  covert  patterns  can  also  be  described  in  their  formal 
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attributes,  but  to  do  so  is  not  easy.  The  form  of  a  value  pattern  at  the 
covert  level  would  consist  of  the  verbal  description  of  the  value  itself. 
But  in  this  case  is  not  the  description  of  the  value  also  a  statement  of  its 
meaning  or  psychological  function?  On  the  covert  level,  then,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  form  from  meaning,  and  hence  the  analysis  of 
covert  patterning  frequently  can  dispense  with  the  concept  of  form,  re- 
serving it  instead  for  the  overt  level. 

Similarity  in  form  between  two  objects  or  patterns  does  not  require 
that  the  uses  and  the  various  levels  of  functions  and  meanings  attached 
to  these  objects  or  patterns  be  likewise  identical.17  At  one  time  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  distributed  pressure  cookers  to  Southern  share- 
cropper families  to  permit  greater  efficiency  in  home  canning.  But  in  a 
number  of  sharecropper  homes  visited  by  one  of  the  authors  these  objects 
were  placed  on  the  parlor  table,  as  important  and  prestigeful  objects  of 
art,  and  were  never  used  in  canning  or  cooking.  Their  "obvious"  formal 
characteristics  meant  something  quite  different  to  the  farmers  than  it 
would  have  meant  to  an  urban  middle-class  family.  The  utilitarian  mean- 
ings were  converted  to  ornamental  ones. 

Meaning  or  psychological  function  refers  to  the  thought  patterns  as- 
sociated with  any  behavior  pattern  or  culture  object.  Again  patterns  and 
objects  which  are  similar  in  form  need  not  possess  similar  meanings.  The 
more  specialized  the  pattern  or  object  however  the  more  likely  that  its 
meanings  will  be  the  same  from  group  to  group  and  from  individual  to 
individual. 

Thus  the  telephone,  wherever  it  is  found  in  civilized  communities, 
will  have  the  same  core  of  common  meanings  associated  with  it.  But  even 
in  the  case  of  the  telephone  the  meanings  can  be  expected  to  vary  from 
individual  to  individual  and  from  group  to  group.  The  telephone  in 
isolated  rural  areas  has  a  different  meaning  than  the  business  telephone 
in  an  urban  office.  Telephones  in  a  region  of  the  world  which  has  not  been 
urbanized  and  industrialized  might  well  take  on  special  ritual  meanings 
associated  with  religious  configurations  and  not  be  used  for  communica- 
tion at  all.  Meaning  is  primarily  associated  with  covert  and  ideal  pattern- 
ing. 

"Use"  refers  mainly  to  culture  objects  and  not  to  behavior  patterns. 
While  one  can  speak  of  the  function  of  a  pattern,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  it  as  being  used.  Going  t,o  church  does  something  (functions)  for 
culture,  the  society,  and  individuals,  but  one  cannot  accurately  think 
of  an  individual  or  the  group  "using"  the  pattern  of  going  to  church. 
17  For  an  extended  discussion  see  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  Chapter  23. 
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Thus  the  use  of  culture  objects  lies  mainly  in  the  area  of  overt  and  real 
patterns,  since  it  implies  actual  manipulation  of  these  objects  for  de- 
sired ends. 

As  in  the  case  of  form  and  function,  culture  objects  which  have  the 
same  form  need  not  be  used  in  the  same  way.  South  American  Indians 
make  hammocks  which  they  string  up  between  trees  for  sleeping  purposes. 
Some  Central  American  Indians  make  virtually  the  same  kind  of  ham- 
mocks but  sleep  on  them  laid  out  on  the  ground.  The  form  of  the  ham- 
mocks are  the  same,  one  use — sleeping — is  the  same,  but  the  exact  form 
of  use  differs. 

Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  culture  patterns  and  objects  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  variations  in  form,  meaning,  use,  and  function  before  a 
complete  story  can  be  told  of  precisely  what  differences  and  similarities 
are  present.  In  two  different  cultures  two  objects  or  patterns — identical 
in  form — may  be  different  in  use,  meaning,  and  function.  Similarly,  two 
objects  or  patterns — different  in  form — may  show  similarities  in  function, 
meaning,  and  use.  Any  combination  of  similarities  and  differences  may 
exist.  When  we  speak  of  "differences"  between  cultures  we  are  not  speak- 
ing in  absolute  terms.  On  examining  these  differences  we  find  that  though 
they  are  always  present  in  some  degree  they  may  be  large  or  small, 
significant  or  insignificant.  At  any  rate  they  always  present  a  problem  of 
configuration.  There  usually  exists  a  "bundle"  of  similarities  and  differ- 
ences rather  than  absolute  blacks  and  whites.  These  "bundles"  of  simi- 
larities and  differences,  viewed  as  configurations  of  patterns,  make  up  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  differentiating  factors  between  cultures. 

Approaching  the  problem  of  differences  in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to 
see  why  we  defined  culture  as  referring  to  the  differences  between  groups, 
when  in  actual  fact  there  are  many  similarities  between  cultures.  Those 
similarities  due  to  the  diffusion  of  modern  technology  throughout  the 
world  need  not  be  discounted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  see 
that  aside  from  these  similarities  inform  the  culture  objects  and  behavior 
patterns  associated  with  technology  can  be  very  different  in  meaning, 
use,  and  function.  One  might  compare  technology  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  technological  patterns  and  objects  in  the  first 
case  have  a  large  configuration  of  meanings  and  functions  associated  with 
private  ownership  of  industry,  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  profit.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  technological  patterns  are  related  to  state  ownership  and 
consequently  have  very  different  meanings  for  the  individual  and  society 
as  a  whole. 

When  the  sociologist  speaks  of  culture  differences  he  may  often  mean 
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formal  differences  because  these  also  exist.  But  he  is  much  more  concerned 
with  differences  at  the  meaning  and  function  levels.  After  all,  these  differ- 
ences are  more  fundamental  in  understanding  people's  ideas  and  acts, 
as  we  tried  to  show  in  the  example  of  the  pattern  of  going  to  church.  The 
formal,  overt  similarity  of  going  to  church  tells  us  very  little  about  the 
meanings  and  functions  of  this  overt  act,  and  these  are  what  constitute 
the  "tone"  or  "style"  of  culture.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  these  meanings 
and  functions  will  always  vary — to  greater  or  lesser  degrees — from  culture 
to  culture,  within  and  between  societies.  By  combining  an  analysis  of  the 
differences  in  kinds  and  numbers  of  patterns  with  a  study  of  variation 
in  function,  meaning,  use,  and  form,  the  social  scientist  can  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  the  cultural  aspect  of  human  social  existence. 
But  the  concept  of  function  has  an  importance  even  beyond  its 
analytical  utility  in  pattern-analysis.  It  provides  us  with  a  tool  for  under- 
standing the  typically  human  process  of  responding  to  needs  and  desires, 
and  the  subsequent  remodeling  of  the  environment — natural  and  cultural 
— to  satisfy  these  needs.  If  we  define  man  as  an  essentially  active  creature 
who  can  to  a  large  extent  create  his  own  environment,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  whole  of  what  we  call  culture  can  be  seen  as  a  functional  response 
to  needs  and  desires.  Culture  as  a  whole  has  the  generalized  function  of 
adaptation — it  is  man's  distinctive  mode  of  adaptation  to  the  environment 
around  him.  Another  of  man's  distinctive  traits  involves  the  fact  that  this 
surrounding  environment  is  itself  partially  man-made.  Environment  for 
man,  in  contrast  to  other  animals,  is  not  simply  a  static  background  which 
may  be  utilized  or  ignored  or  feared,  depending  on  the  biologic  equipment 
of  the  species,  but  rather  an  integral  part  of  human  existence.  Adaptation 
is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  culture,  which  is  a  word  applied 
to  the  human  trait  of  behaving  in  ever  more  complex  ways  and  in  pre- 
serving and  changing  this  complex  behavior  through  the  medium  of 
symbolic  thought. 

CHANGE 

The  analysis  of  culture  patterns  in  a  group  examined  at  a  single 
specific  time  is  likely  to  obscure  the  fact  that  these  patterns  are  always 
undergoing  changes  and  modifications.  Change  is  not  something  that 
"happens"  to  culture,  but  is  intrinsic  in  the  very  nature  of  human  group 
behavior.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  capacities  for  symbolization  and  the 
ever  increasing  complexity  of  human  behavior  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
manifestations  of  change  as  it  is  seen  in  history.  No  meaningful  account 
of  human  social  life  can  be  made  which  neglects  the  dynamic  quality  of 
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this  social  life.  For  this  reason  we  have  woven  the  theme  of  change  into 
all  the  topics  considered  in  the  book  and  need  not  provide  special  ex- 
tended treatment.18 

As  will  become  clear  in  later  chapters  culture  change  can  be  seen 
initially  as  a  psychological  process  involved  in  all  human  behavior.  As 
men  develop  needs  and  desires  they  seek  to  implement  these  individually 
and  collectively.  This  gives  rise  to  the  intersection  of  behavior  patterns 
and  the  subsequent  emergence  of  new  and  modified  patterns.  "Invention" 
is  one  common-sense  term  used  to  describe  the  emergence  of  new  patterns. 
"Diffusion,"  in  which  the  focus  of  attention  is  placed  upon  the  learning 
of  new  patterns  from  different  groups,  is  another.  Both  invention  and 
diffusion  can  be  seen  as  occurring  through  the  processes  of  human  learning 
and  human  motivation. 

"Acculturation"  is  another  process  or  way  in  which  change  occurs. 
The  term  has  been  utilized  for  the  description  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  folk  cultures  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Western  culture.  Change  in 
this  context  is  especially  dramatic  and  important  since  it  has  so  often  led 
to  a  severe  breakdown  in  the  configurations  and  patterns  of  the  group. 

Although  change  is  intrinsic  in  social  living,  it  is  also  true  that  re- 
sistance to  change  is  continuously  present.  Many  societies  are  character- 
ized by  their  conservatism,  and  all  societies  contain  groups  and  cultural 
areas  that  are  especially  resistant  to  change.  In  the  United  States  business 
and  labor  have  traditionally  resisted  certain  sweeping  changes  in  the 
economic  structure  of  the  nation.  This  resistance  stems  from  many  factors, 
but  among  the  most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  groups  in  these  cate- 
gories are  in  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of  power  which  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish.  It  can  be  said  that  these  groups  are  not  so  much  opposed 
to  change  per  se  as  they  are  interested  in  preserving  their  status.  This  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  many  important  changes  in  the  structure  of 
American  economic  life  have  actually  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
These  changes  are  played  down  or  not  recognized  because  it  is  politically 
more  feasible  to  uphold  conservative  values. 

The  concepts  of  form,  function,  meaning,  and  use  are  also  necessary 
in  the  analysis  of  change.  The  history  of  capitalism  begins  in  medieval 
Europe,  under  the  domination  of  the  Church,  and  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  course  of  this  history  important  changes  in  form, 
function,  and  meaning  have  taken  place,  even  though  we  continue  to 
refer  to  the  entity  as  "capitalism."  In  the  beginning,  capitalist  activity 

18  For  a  more  formal  discussion  of  culture  change  see  John  Gillin,  The  Ways  of  Men, 
Chapter  25,  and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Anthropology,  Chapter  10. 
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was  supervised  by  the  Church  and  was  a  part  of  its  universal  activities. 
At  the  present  time  capitalism  is  virtually  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Church.  In  the  intervening  period  the  Church  and  capitalism 
had  some  serious  conflicts.19 

The  automobile,  like  capitalism,  has  a  history.  The  first  automobiles 
were  used  largely  for  hobbies  and  amusement  since  they  were  rather  un- 
reliable for  travel.  Their  function  was  largely  that  of  display  and  osten- 
tation. At  the  present  time  cars  are  used  for  travel  and  amusement,  the 
former  being  more  important  for  society  at  large.  The  automobile's 
functions  still  include  display,  but  also  include  the  very  important  func- 
tion among  others  of  assisting  rapid  communication  and  transportation 
in  a  complex  society  of  wide  geographical  extent. 

By  the  use  of  the  concepts  of  function,  form,  and  meaning  we  may 
gain  further  knowledge  of  the  tendency  to  resist  or  block  change.  It  is 
true,  for  example,  that  nonliterate  societies  change  more  slowly  than  com- 
plex, heterogeneous  societies.  This  slow  change  can  perhaps  be  viewed  as 
a  tendency  for  the  traditionalized  society  to  change  in  form  more  readily 
than  at  the  level  of  function  and  meaning.  The  traditionalized  society  pre- 
serves its  basic  adjustment  to  the  environment,  its  basic  values,  and  out- 
look on  life  as  long  as  possible,  while  it  is  more  willing  to  accept  change  in 
its  physical  surrounding  in  the  sense  of  creating  and  adopting  new  culture 
objects.  Nonliterate  peoples  are  especially  eager  to  acquire  metal  tools, 
glass  windows,  and  other  conveniences  of  Western  technology,  but  they 
are  much  less  willing  to  give  up  their  values,  kinship  systems,  and  religious 
structure.20 

In  Western  society  the  tendencies  run  in  all  directions.  Formal  change 
is  especially  abundant,  but  change  in  function  and  meaning  is  likewise 
apparent.  The  constant  expansion  of  environmental  control  introduces  a 
completely  dynamic  quality  into  our  social  life  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  preserve  traditional  values  and  institutions.  The  America  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  was  an  agrarian  society  of  small  size  with  abundant 
opportunity  for  individual  liberty  and  achievement.  The  America  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  an  industrial  society  of  great  complexity  and  with 
an  intricate  division  of  labor.  Institutions  and  traditions  which  were 
meaningful  in  1810  often  have  little  relation  to  our  present  condition.  If 
they  are  preserved  they  remain  only  at  the  overt,  superficial  level.  "Free 
enterprise"  which  meant  a  great  deal  in  the  functional  sense  in  1810  is 

19  See  R.  H.  Tawney,  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism. 

20  An  interesting  study  of  these  tendencies  as  seen  in  the  acculturation  of  a  nonliterate 
society  is  found  in  H.  G.  Barnett,  "Culture  Processes." 
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today  faced  with  the  fact  of  vast  monopoly  and  the  actual  restriction  of 
freedom  of  action  and  job-choice  of  the  individual.  The  doctrine  of 
"progress"  is  foreign  to  a  society  which  sees  the  world  as  a  finished  product 
never  to  be  changed.  Even  in  such  static  societies  change  still  takes  place, 
as  the  transition  from  medieval  to  Renaissance  to  contemporary  culture 
and  society  demonstrates. 

THE     PRACTICAL    UTILITY    OF    THE    CONCEPT    OF    CULTURE 

While  the  concept  of  culture  is  of  great  scientific  importance  in  the 
analysis  of  patterns  and  function  in  social  life,  it  also  possesses  consider- 
able practical  significance.  By  practical  we  mean  the  use  of  the  idea  of 
culture  in  thinking  about  certain  kinds  of  experience  in  everyday  living. 
All  of  us  find  it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  make  judgments  about  the 
behavior  of  other  individuals  and  groups.  An  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  our  own  and  other  people's  behavior  can  do  much  to  help  straight 
thinking  along  these  lines. 

The  significance  of  the  concept  of  culture  in  this  respect  lies  in  the 
fact  that  groups  and  societies  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  and  pre- 
dominantly because  of  culture  and  not  because  of  different  "innate"  or 
"instinctive"  psychological  traits.  People's  ideas,  values,  world-views, 
patterns  of  action,  and  objects  differ  not  because  of  inherited  biologic 
factors,  but  because  of  different  cultural  patterns  or  "ways  of  life." 

If  this  principle  is  understood,  the  idea  that  some  peoples  are  innately 
"inferior"  and  others  "superior"  can  be  replaced  by  the  notion  that 
differences  are  the  product  of  social  interaction  and  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  culture  itself.  Thus,  one  often  hears  remarks  like  "Negroes 
go  in  for  jazz  because  they  have  a  rhythmic  instinct."  With  an  under- 
standing of  culture  one  would  say,  "Within  the  Negro  social  group  there 
is  a  tendency  for  many  Negroes  to  be  interested  in  jazz.  In  this  respect 
jazz  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  relatively  distinctive  traits  of  certain  sub- 
groups within  the  Negro  group.  But  jazz  as  a  configuration  is  a  general 
American  cultural  trait  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Negro  group. 
The  interest  in  jazz  displayed  by  many  Negroes  and  Whites  must  be  ex- 
plained in  cultural  terms."  The  concept  of  culture  then  gives  one  con- 
siderably more  accurate  understanding  of  people  and  society. 

Indians  and  Whites 

A  clear-cut  example  of  the  utility  of  the  concept  of  culture  in  pro- 
moting straight  thinking  on  the  subject  of  group  and  individual  differ- 
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ences  can  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  an  American  Indian  society  in  Okla- 
homa.21 These  people  (the  Omaha)  were  once  a  powerful  Plains  Indian 
tribe  living  a  dramatic  and  colorful  culture  built  around  horses,  the  buffalo 
hunt,  warfare,  and  complex  religious  ceremonials.  They  were  conquered 
in  battle  by  American  soldiers  and  eventually  settled  on  a  reservation 
where  the  government  tried  to  turn  them  into  small  farmers.  No  way  of 
life  could  possibly  be  farther  from  their  seminomadic  hunting  life  on  the 
Plains. 

In  1929  Dr.  Mead  found  these  people  living  in  ordinary  shacks  no 
different  from  the  other  houses  of  poor  White  farmers  who  had  settled 
inside  the  reservation.  The  front  yards  were  full  of  weeds,  chickens,  parts 
of  old  Fords,  and  other  objects  familiar  to  poor  rural  American  house- 
holds. The  Indians  themselves  dressed  in  tattered  overalls,  shirts,  and 
other  typical  items  of  American  clothing.  A  drive  down  one  of  the  res- 
ervation roads  gave  few  clues  as  to  which  of  the  houses  belonged  to 
Indians  and  which  to  poor  Whites. 

One  might  conclude  from  the  above  that  Whites  and  Indians  got 
along  well  and  saw  no  differences  in  each  other.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  two  social  groups  lived  separate  lives  and  thoroughly 
disliked  each  other.  The  Whites — rich  and  poor — had  a  long  list  of  ac- 
cusations against  the  Indians,  centering  around  the  epithets  of  "shift- 
less," "no-good,"  "immoral."  The  Whites,  moreover,  were  quite  insistent 
about  their  judgments.  If  their  prejudices  were  challenged  they  would 
say,  "What  do  you  know  about  these  Indians?  We've  lived  here  all  our 
lives  right  next  to  them  and  we  ought  to  know  what  they're  like." 

"We  ought  to  know  what  they're  like."  At  first  sight  this  appears  to 
be  a  strong  argument.  The  White  farmers  had  indeed  lived  next  to  the 
Indians  for  a  long  time  and  had  plenty  of  opportunity  and  time  to  observe 
their  behavior.  To  the  person  watching  this  behavior  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  Indians,  according  to  American  standards  and  values,  were  "shift- 
less" and  "immoral."  In  the  course  of  time  this  judgment  gradually 
hardened  into  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Whites  that  Indians  were 
biologically  and  mentally  incapable  of  being  useful  citizens.  They  were 
somehow  "inferior"  to  "civilized  humans."  "They  must  be  inferior,  or  else 
they  would  be  able  to  see  the  advantages  in  'living  a  decent  life'  and 
catching  on  to  the  ways  of  American  civilization" — so  the  argument  went. 

We  might  analyze  this  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the  Whites  dis- 
regarded the  fact  that  among  their  own  group  there  were  plenty  of  farmers 
who  lived  in  the  same  "shiftless"  way  as  the  Indians.  If  this  was  true 
21  Margaret  Mead,  The  Changing  Culture  of  an  Indian  Tribe. 
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then  it  would  seem  that  the  Indian  failure  to  become  "civilized"  could 
not  be  caused  by  special  biologic  and  mental  inferiority  since  many  of  the 
Whites  would  also  have  to  be  considered  "inferior"  in  the  same  way.  In- 
stead of  explaining  Indian  deficiencies  by  an  incapacity  one  would  have  to 
explain  the  situation  by  finding  out  why  the  Indian  group  as  a  whole  and 
part  of  the  White  group  were  unable  to  make  a  go  of  it  financially  and 
agriculturally.  The  reasons  would  be  found  in  cultural  tradition,  economic 
arrangements,  and  social  circumstances. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Whites  were  obviously  disregarding  the  rea- 
sons for  the  specific  Indian  behavior  patterns  which  the  Whites  judged  in 
terms  of  their  own  cultural  values  rather  than  those  of  the  Indians.  If 
the  Whites  really  knew  the  Indians  so  well  they  would  have  found  out, 
as  Dr.  Mead  did,  that  the  "shiftless"  inability  to  conserve  property  and 
money  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  original  tribal  Indian  culture  it 
was  considered  a  virtue  to  give  away  your  possessions  to  relatives  and  to 
the  needy.  Property  was  constantly  changing  hands  and  money  did  not 
exist.  The  government  never  tried  to  educate  the  Indians  to  the  customs 
of  American  society  which  lays  much  stress  on  acquiring  and  keeping 
personal  property.  Furthermore,  poverty  was  more  or  less  unknown  in  the 
old  Indian  life  because  the  group  of  relatives  always  saw  to  it  that  every 
individual's  needs  were  fulfilled.  In  American  society  relatives  cannot  do 
this  to  the  same  extent  because  it  is  harder  to  make  a  living  since  every- 
thing is  based  on  money  values.  The  Indians  were  simply  never  shown 
that  to  be  a  successful  farmer  one  had  to  keep  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone 
and  work  as  an  individual.  This  kind  of  behavior  was  repugnant  to  the 
more  democratic  values  of  Indian  culture. 

Add  this  to  the  fact  that  nobody  ever  seriously  tried  to  teach  the 
Indians  how  to  farm — how  to  till  fields,  save  seed,  rotate  crops,  preserve 
good  stock,  and  so  on — and  it  is  understandable  why  the  Indians  appeared 
to  be  "shiftless."  The  government  had  simply  assumed  that  anyone  could 
immediately  grasp  the  intricacies  of  farming.  The  authorities  never  re- 
alized that  the  tribal  culture,  based  on  buffalo-hunting  and  a  nomadic 
existence,  made  the  concept  of  farming  and  farm  life  alien  to  these  In- 
dians. Deliberate,  slow,  careful  attempts  are  imperative  in  order  to  change 
values  as  important  as  this.  They  cannot  be  changed  automatically  or  at 
once.  By  way  of  analogy,  imagine  the  results  if  the  small  American  farmer 
was  transplanted  to  central  Asia  to  raise  herds  of  reindeer.  Without  the 
proper  education  and  careful  supervision  his  way  of  life  would  be  difficult 
to  change  even  in  this  new  environment,  so  unsuited  to  agriculture. 

But  what  was  even  more  important  in  the  case  of  the  Omaha  Indian, 
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American  agriculture  simply  did  not  fit  into  the  Indian  definition  of  the 
respective  roles  of  the  sexes.  All  societies  including  our  own  tend  to  divide 
labor  and  duties  between  sexes.  In  the  old  Indian  culture  the  men  were 
the  hunters  and  fighters,  the  owners  of  property,  and  the  givers  of  gifts. 
Women  had  menial  tasks,  among  them  raising  small  crops  of  corn,  squash, 
and  beans,  and  picking  wild  berries  and  nuts.  In  the  reservation  system 
the  men  were  supposed  to  assume  these  tasks  while  the  women  were  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  the  household,  raise  the  children,  and  so  on.  The  men 
therefore  lost  all  their  status  and  prestige — they  had  nothing  left  to  live 
for,  no  property  to  distribute,  nothing  by  which  to  gain  prestige  and  they 
naturally  felt  that  the  desire  of  the  government  to  make  them  farm  was 
an  imposition.  With  the  lack  of  any  understanding  of  the  cultural  dif- 
ferences on  the  part  of  government  agents  the  system  could  not  work. 
What  it  all  really  amounted  to  was  that  in  order  to  make  a  successful 
farmer  the  Indian  had  to  cease  being  an  Indian  and  become  completely 
White-American  in  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Very  few  Indians  wanted  to 
or  could  take  this  course.  Patterns  are  powerful  and  persuasive,  being 
upheld  by  important  functions  and  traditional  meanings.  They  cannot  be 
changed  overnight  or  by  sheer  will. 

Even  greater  difficulties  arose  from  the  variation  in  Indian  and 
American  conceptions  of  land.  To  the  Indians,  accustomed  to  a  nomadic 
existence  where  land  did  not  "belong"  to  anyone  except  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  camping  or  riding  over  it  at  the  moment,  the  idea  of  "owning" 
a  distinct  tract  of  land  was  utterly  foreign.  The  Whites  expected  Indians 
to  treasure  their  land.  But  the  Indians  regarded  land  as  a  mere  temporary 
commodity  to  be  sold  if  it  brought  money.  No  one  tried  to  understand 
the  difference  between  the  White  and  Indian  viewpoints  toward  land  as  a 
property,  and  no  one  educated  the  Indian  to  show  him  that  in  order  to 
be  a  successful  American  farmer  land  had  to  be  kept  in  order. 

To  explain  the  charge  of  "immorality"  we  need  only  understand  that 
in  the  Omaha  tribal  culture  the  position  of  women  was  never  very  high. 
Women  owned  no  important  pieces  of  property,  had  no  ceremonial  role  to 
play,  and  were  expected  to  obey  their  parents'  and  husbands'  wishes. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  meek  and  mild,  to  follow  their  husbands  with 
their  eyes  cast  toward  the  ground.  Women  were  thought  to  be  made  of 
much  less  substantial  stuff  than  men.  They  were  emotional  and  unstable 
in  crisis  situations  and  were  to  be  protected  and  humored  rather  than 
respected.  All  of  these  patterns  were  purely  cultural  in  definition.  The 
typical  Omaha  female  personality  was  such  not  because  of  "instinct,"  but 
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because  of  the  group's  attitude  toward  women.  As  a  result  the  female 
personality  was  formed  in  the  growing-up  process. 

Furthermore,  Omaha  morals  were  strict  and  puritanical  in  the  tribal 
state.  Women  were  supposed  to  remain  chaste  before  marriage  and  faithful 
after  marriage.  Adulterous  wives  were  severely  punished.  Women  were 
not  supposed  to  display  an  interest  in  sex,  but  were  expected  to  wait  until 
men  had  chosen  them  as  wives.  Even  after  marriage  it  was  the  men  who 
initiated  sexual  behavior.  If  we  add  this  pattern  to  the  fact  that  women 
had  very  little  prestige  in  Indian  society,  we  can  see  what  might  happen 
if  the  old  culture  were  suddenly  shattered  by  economic  and  other  forces. 

The  men  were  demoralized;  virtually  lost  their  reason  for  existence 
and  were  reduced  to  a  generalized  low  status.  According  to  American  law 
women  could  hold  and  transmit  property  as  well  as  men,  and  hence  many 
women  became  landowners,  thus  further  destroying  the  prestige  of  the 
men.  Poverty  and  the  failure  to  adjust  to  an  agricultural  economy  led  to 
broken  homes,  the  departure  of  young  people,  participation  in  a  semi- 
forced  labor  system  on  government  and  private  public  projects,  and  resi- 
dence at  government  boarding  schools.  Families  were  no  longer  homo- 
geneous segments  of  a  homogeneous  society,  but  conglomerations  of  all 
sorts  of  people  with  various  backgrounds.  As  Dr.  Mead  remarked,  "There 
are  grandparents  who  speak  much  better  English  than  their  grandchil- 
dren ;  there  are  grandparents  who  have  been  to  Washington  or  California, 
and  young  people  who  have  never  left  the  reservation.  .  .  .  Within  each 
family  there  is  a  different  alignment  of  interests  and  experience  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  generalize  beyond  the  fact  that  the  family  setting  is 
intensely  important  because  every  other  type  of  setting  for  character 
training  has  vanished."  22 

And  then  into  Omaha  society  filtered  the  characteristically  "free" 
patterns  of  sexual  behavior  of  the  White  community  during  the  1920's 
and  thereafter.  The  young  people,  in  conscious  or  unconscious  emulation 
of  White  standards,  their  behavior  made  aimless  and  experimental  be- 
cause of  the  general  collapse  of  the  old  culture  and  its  precisely  defined 
roles  for  the  sexes,  relapsed  into  chronic  delinquency.  The  only  moral 
teachers  in  the  community  were  the  old  people  who  simply  recited  the 
old  tribal  puritanical  code  which  was  utterly  meaningless  in  the  face  of 
the  crumbled  standards  and  the  powerful  influences  of  White  culture. 
Women  now  had  equal  or  officially  potential  equality  with  men.  Yet  in 
the  old  moral  code  they  were  supposed  to  be  sexually  passive  and  sub- 
22  Margaret  Mead,  ibid.,  p.  206. 
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missive  to  men.  The  men  now  had  no  way  of  upholding  their  dignity  and 
prestige  other  than  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  "loose"  behavior.  This  in 
turn  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  old  idea  that  men  were  the 
initiators  of  sexual  relations  still  remained.  Without  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  old  culture — the  strict  censuring  of  adultery  and  so  on — 
the  aggressive  behavior  of  the  men  led  to  delinquency. 

So  the  "immorality"  of  the  Indians  was  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  moral  culture  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  replaced 
by  nothing  else.  The  only  available  White  code — visible  at  all  times  in 
the  reservation  towns — was  one  of  considerable  looseness  and  freedom. 
It  might  be  possible  to  describe  the  behavior  as.  "immoral,"  so  long  as  one 
realizes  the  reasons  for  this  "immorality"  which  lay  in  the  facts  of  cultural 
breakdown  and  change.  The  Omaha  were  not  "immoral"  because  they 
were  biologically  and  mentally  deficient — which  is  what  the  Whites  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  thought.  As  Dr.  Mead  remarked: 

The  reservation  and  the  reservation  towns  thus  present  this  ex- 
ternal picture  of  a  mixed  population,  using  the  same  roads,  driving  in 
the  same  kind  of  vehicles,  trading  at  the  same  stores,  watching  the 
the  same  side  shows  and  the  same  movies,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage when  they  meet,  buying  and  selling  from  one  another,  and 
cheating  one  another  when  they  can,  without  any  sense  of  community 
of  interest.  This  continual  contact  in  a  familiar  setting  only  seems  to 
strengthen  the  popular  white  belief  that  the  Indians  are  merely  bad 
and  inefficient  editions  of  themselves,  and  encourages  them  to  set 
down  the  deficiency  of  the  Indian  to  his  race,  not  to  his  culture.23 

"Community  of  interest"  is  the  key  phrase.  Dr.  Mead  refers  here 
to  the  fact  that  cultures  are  patterned  systems  of  behavior  and  ideas.  No 
matter  how  much  physical  contact  and  superficial  similarity  there  may 
be,  if  these  patterns  do  not  intersect  so  that  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  backgrounds,  reasons,  and  rationalizations  of  the  behavior  of  both 
sides  occurs,  conflict  and  misunderstanding  is  the  outcome.  In  the  modern 
world,  both  within  and  between  nations,  this  lack  of  mutual  understand- 
ing has  very  frequently  led  to  conflict  and  to  such  chronic  social  diseases 
as  intolerance. 

23  Margaret  Mead,  op.  tit.,  p.  37.  Italics  ours.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Columbia 
University  Press. 
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at  birth  humans  are  small  infant  primates  resembling  the  proportions  of 
a  monkey  more  closely  than  either  an  adult  man  or  anthropoid  ape.  Yet 
somehow  this  little  squalling  creature,  with  its  apparently  insatiable 
wants  and  low  level  of  nervous  organization,  eventually  becomes  a  mar- 
ried adult,  member  of  a  political  party,  a  believer  in  some  aspects  of  the 
supernatural,  and  the  possessor  of  some  highly  specialized  skills.  The 
sociologist  is  vitally  interested  in  the  process  whereby  an  individual  comes 
to  acquire  these  values,  attitudes,  and  skills,  and  how  he  learns  to  play 
his  expected  roles  in  conformity  with  or  in  opposition  to  them.  In  short, 
the  sociologist  is  interested  in  how  an  individual  Homo  sapiens  becomes 
a  typically  human  creature. 

Why  is  the  sociologist  concerned  with  this  problem  of  becoming 
human?  After  all,  it  might  be  said  that  we  can  talk  about  groups  and  in- 
stitutions as  if  they  are  tangible  entities.  If  this  is  so  then  why  concern 
ourselves  with  the  problem  of  the  development  of  individual  behavior? 
The  answer  is  that  although  it  is  useful  to  discuss  groups  and  institutions 
as  if  they  were  tangible  entities  we  cannot  actually  study  them  as  such. 
In  order  to  study  social  phenomena  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  be- 
havior of  individuals  and  then  make  abstractions  from  this  behavior. 
Such  abstractions  can  be  called  "groups,"  "institutions,"  and  the  other 
terms  introduced  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book. 

Individual  behavior,  then,  is  in  one  sense  the  substance  which  con- 
stitutes behavior  at  the  group  level.  The  behavior  of  individuals  in  groups 
can  only  be  understood  against  the  background  of  the  culture  patterns 
of  the  society — the  rules,  practices,  and  meanings  which  make  up  the 
institutions  of  that  society.  In  order  fully  to  understand  group  behavior 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  how  individuals  learn  and  respond  to 
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these  rules,  practices,  meanings,  values,  and  other  patterns.  "Sociali- 
zation" is  the  name  given  by  sociologists  to  this  general  process  of  learn- 
ing and  response. 

Socialization  has  been  defined  by  social  scientists  in  two  different 
but  closely  related  ways.  First,  the  word  can  refer  to  the  general  process 
of  the  constant  lifelong  effect  upon  individuals  of  the  behavior  patterns 
of  groups.  In  this  general  form  socialization  simply  refers  to  the  fact  that 
men  become  human  by  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  social  groups.  At  any 
point  in  the  individual's  life  experiences,  when  he  responds  in  some  way 
(acquires  behavior,  rejects  it,  or  changes  it)  to  ideas  and  practices  of 
groups,  he  is  undergoing  socialization.  This  chapter  shall  be  concerned 
mainly  with  this  general  usage  of  the  term  "socialization,"  and  shall  at- 
tempt an  outline  of  the  theoretical  principles  behind  the  contemporary 
sociological  viewpoint. 

Second,  socialization  can  refer  to  a  specific  process  whereby  the  child 
in  a  specific  group  or  society  acquires  patterned  behavior  which  permits 
him  to  make  an  adaptation  to  his  groups.  In  this  specific  inquiry  the 
sociologist  must  ask  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  can  we  expect  of 
the  child  in  the  way  of  native,  genetically  determined  endowment  with 
which  to  respond  to  the  environment?  (2)  What  are  the  behavior  patterns 
and  social  influences  which  the  child  is  likely  to  experience?  (3)  In  what 
groups  will  the  child  participate  or  to  what  groups  will  he  be  in  some  way 
related?  (4)  Who  exposes  the  child  to  the  experiences  and  patterns?  (5) 
How  is  the  child  exposed?  (6)  What  are  the  relationships  of  these  child- 
hood experiences  to  his  adult  behavior? 

These  questions  provide  a  framework  for  the  study  of  the  process  of 
child  socialization  in  any  specific  group  or  society.  Behind  them  lies  the 
general  theory  of  socialization  as  presented  in  this  chapter.  In  Chapter  17 
we  shall  consider  in  detail  various  aspects  of  question  1;  in  Chapter  18 
and  19  some  problems  relating  to  questions  2  to  6;  Chapter  32  is  a  case  ex- 
ample of  socialization  in  a  specific  society,  the  United  States.  If  the  reader 
desires  a  comprehensive  picture  of  socialization  in  all  its  aspects,  these 
chapters  might  be  read  together  with  this  one. 

The  principal  theoretical  significance  of  the  two  ways  of  viewing 
socialization  can  be  found  in  our  general  approach  to  the  problem  of 
similarities  and  differences  in  human  social  life.  If  we  are  interested  in 
the  common-human  or  universal  features  of  socialization,  we  must  adhere 
to  the  theory  of  general  socialization,  for  these  observations  are  the  only 
ones  at  the  present  time  which  can  be  said  to  be  universal  in  human 
society.  If  we  are  concerned  with  the  differences  between  human  groups, 
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it  is  necessary  to  study  socialization  in  the  specific  manner.  It  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  configuration  of  child  socialization  in  any  given  society 
can  be  duplicated  in  other  societies.  As  far  as  is  now  known,  every  con- 
figuration is  unique,  both  between  societies  and  often  between  groups  in 
the  same  society.  The  Freudians  made  an  error  when  they  assumed  that 
the  specific  results  of  child  training  in  Western  culture  could  be  found 
everywhere.  In  other  words,  they  confused  some  of  the  specific  aspects  of 
socialization  with  the  general. 

THE     PROBLEM 

In  considering  the  general  process  of  socialization,  we  might  recall 
that  in  its  simplest  and  clearest  formulation  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  men 
become  human  by  growing  wp  in  the  midst  of  social  groups.  This  is  still 
another  version  of  the  very  basic  and  primary  idea  we  have  noted  several 
times  in  previous  chapters — that  individuals  are  not  entirely  free  to  grow 
the  way  they  want  to  and  do  the  things  they  do.  The  wishes,  motives,  and 
overt  behavior  of  an  individual  derives  and  develops  from  a  background 
of  group-culture  patterns  which  every  individual  socially  inherits  and  to 
which  he  conforms  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees.  Instead  of  a  mass  of 
isolated  individuals  the  sociologist  sees  groups  of  people,  shading  one 
into  the  other,  with  some  isolated  individuals  emerging  in  clear-cut 
fashion,  but  with  the  vast  majority  functioning  and  participating  as 
relatively  indistinguishable  units. 

This  does  not  mean  that  people  "lose  their  individuality"  because 
they  are  members  of  society.  The  most  prosaic  adherent  to  conventional 
public  patterns  of  behavior  may  have  a  rich  and/or  scurrilous  private  life. 
The  little  gray  men  who  ride  the  commuter  trains  into  the  city  every 
morning  may  live  colorful  and  interesting  lives  in  the  suburbs.  Anyone 
who  sees  how  his  behavior  closely  fits  group  patterns  may  feel  secure  and 
happy  about  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  feel  anxious  and  worried 
and  try  to  be  "different." 

It  is  true  that  in  order  to  be  a  social  animal,  in  order  to  be  a  member 
of  society  and  achieve  a  reasonable  adjustment  without  too  much  con- 
flict, it  is  necessary  for  the  individual  to  fit  into  certain  patterned  ways 
of  behaving  which  he  has  learned  and  absorbed  as  a  member  of  his  society 
and  his  groups.  However,  this  patterning  is  often  understood  as  an  excuse 
to  keep  everything  at  the  status  quo  level.  The  argument  claims  that 
individuals  adjust  only  as  they  mold  their  behavior  to  group  patterns 
and  that  everyone  should  therefore  conform  to  the  existent  group  norms. 
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This  is  precisely  not  what  we  are  saying  here.  We  are  making  no  judg- 
ments as  to  which  patterns  the  individual  must  accept,  reject,  adjust  to, 
or  grow  up  within.  Obviously  there  are  all  kinds  of  groups  in  society  and 
all  these  groups  have  different  patterns  of  behavior.  Individuals  growing 
up  in  one  may  find  their  patterns  antagonistic  to  others.  A  person  who 
grows  up  in  a  lower-class  family  with  a  strong  labor-union  tradition  is 
going  to  find  his  behavior  and  thought  patterns  quite  "maladjusted" 
when  he  comes  into  contact  with  people  from  secure,  conservative  upper 
middle-class  groups.  He  might  react  by  rejecting  the  patterns  of  his  own 
group,  or  by  a  more  violent  rejection  of  the  middle-class  patterns.  One 
man's  adjusted  socialization  may  be  another  man's  disorganization. 

It  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  be  relatively  well  adapted  to  the 
public  behavior  patterns  of  our  society  as  a  whole,  but  in  any  other  group 
situation — a  political  pressure  group  for  instance — he  could  act  in  pat- 
terned ways  highly  dangerous  to  other  patterns  of  thought  and  action 
in  the  society.  Though  socialization  refers  to  "adaptation  to  group  be- 
havior patterns"  it  does  not  have  reference  to  any  particular  set  of  pat- 
terns called  "normal."  It  refers  to  a  neutral,  general  process  which  seems 
to  take  place  in  all  human  societies. 

In  the  broad  sense  socialization  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  other 
ideas  discussed  earlier.  For  example,  any  person  who  interacts  with  others, 
occupies  status  positions,  plays  different  roles  in  social  situations  and 
statuses,  and  who  is  a  member  of  one  or  more  groups  is  undergoing 
socialization.  He  is  participating  in  social  life,  but  more  than  that  he  is 
becoming  human  in  the  process.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  he  is 
becoming  "normal,"  "a  useful  citizen,"  and  so  on.  Indeed  the  group  or 
subsociety  into  which  he  is  being  socialized  may  be  highly  "abnormal" 
and  "socially  harmful"  from  the  point  of  view  of  some  other  group.  But 
no  matter  how  his  behavior  appears  when  seen  from  another  point  of 
view  he  is  becoming  socialized.  He  is  learning  how  to  live  with  others 
even  though  it  may  include  hostility  toward  them.  He  is  not  a  hermit  or 
wolf -child. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  general  socialization  is  of  course  the 
recognition  of  other  people's  attitudes  and  adapting  them,  hating  them, 
or  duplicating  them  in  yourself.  It  is  more  than  just  copying — it  involves 
the  gradual  ability  to  take  over  the  behavior  patterns  and  thought-ways 
of  other  people  as  they  relate  to  you.  You  do  not  arrive  at  a  true  picture  of 
yourself  merely  by  sitting  down  in  your  lonely  room  and  "reasoning"  it 
out.  On  the  contrary  this  picture  is  built  up  gradually  in  the  course  of 
social  interaction  with  others,  by  observing  their  reactions  to  you,  and 
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by  communicating  with  them  on  various  subjects  relating  to  your  com- 
mon interaction.  One  learns  something  about  oneself  everytime  one  has 
a  date,  goes  to  a  movie,  a  party,  or  recites  in  a  classroom.  These  are  all 
social  situations  in  which  one  occupies  a  status  and  plays  a  role,  and  in 
which  others  interact  with  and  react  to  the  individual.  Your  awareness 
of  the  reactions  of  others  and  modifying  your  behavior  to  elicit  the  kind 
of  reaction  you  want  is  a  measure  of  your  degree  of  socialization  in  such 
situations.  Few  people  are  evenly  socialized  in  all  groups  and  situations. 
Most  of  us  have  numerous  areas  in  our  thinking  and  overt  behavior  which 
have  somehow  escaped  any  measure  of  adequate  socialization. 
|K  Because  socialization  refers  to  a  process  which  takes  place,  great  em- 
phasis has  been  made  with  reference  to  the  growing  child.  The  gradual 
development  of  behavior  patterns  which  permit  the  child  to  adjust  and 
adapt  himself  to  group  life  can  be  seen  as  occurring  in  several  stages.  He 
is  first  subjected  to  the  family  environment  where  he  learns  to  develop 
his  self  and  occupy  a  role  by  integrating  his  own  impulses  with  those 
behavioral  standards  and  models  he  sees  in  his  family.  Later  on  the  child's 
play -group  becomes  important.  As  he  begins  to  attend  school  and  church 
other  groups  exert  influence  upon  himyThe  movies,  books,  advertise- 
ments, and  other  mass  communication  media  soon  come  into  his  sphere 
of  attention.  This  process  of  continually  modifying  one's  behavior  and 
thought  patterns  and  integrating  them  into  a  personality  and  self  con- 
tinues throughout  life. 

The  entire  process  outlined  above  importantly  involves  the  concept 
of  interaction.  The  complex,  symbolic  interactions  of  the  child  and  adult 
are  influential  in  varying  degrees  in  changing  the  behavior  patterns  of 
others.  Thus  the  individual  also  contributes  to  the  on-going  change  in 
social  structure  and  culture  patterns.  These  individual  contributions  to 
change  will  be  a  major  theme  of  this  chapter. 

THEORIES     OF     THE     I  N  D  I  V  I  D  U  A  L  -  G  R  0  U  P     PROBLEM 

As  we  look  back  at  the  various  theories  and  explanations  of  the  in- 
dividual's relation  to  the  group  we  find  that  they  fall  into  two  major  sets. 
One  set  of  theories  emphasizes  the  group  as  the  "real"  and  important 
factor  in  explaining  individual  behavior,  while  in  the  other  set  the  group 
is  viewed  as  a  kind  of  illusion  or  abstraction — the  mere  sum  of  individual 
behavior.  Individuals  are  then  seen  as  the  "real"  factor.  In  order  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  these  two  points  of  view  we 
must  review  some  of  the  methodological  aspects  of  social  science. 
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Because  human  behavior  tends  to  become  patterned  and  to  form  a 
"social  heredity"  or  culture,  the  social  scientist  can  study  the  patterns 
of  action  and  thought  independently  of  the  individuals  concerned,  as  if 
these  patterns  existed  by  themselves  over  and  above  the  individuals. 
This  approach  is  valid  because  in  spite  of  the  birth  and  death  of  indi- 
viduals the  culture  patterns  do  not  die  out.  Of  course,  if  all  the  individuals 
in  a  society  die  then  the  culture  disappears  also.  But  so  long  as  some 
members  survive  some  of  the  behavior  patterns  of  that  society  remain 
and  children  born  into  the  group  will  learn  those  patterns. 

Various  generalizations  about  patterns  can  be  made.  We  find  for 
instance  that  certain  types  of  patterns  relating  to  sexual  behavior  occur 
again  and  again  in  many  different  societies  and  tend  to  be  accompanied 
by  definite  forms  of  social  relationships.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
certain  patterns  will  be  diffused  through  several  societies  according  to 
fairly  regular  and  predictable  laws.  Older  forms  of  the  trait  or  pattern 
are  usually  found  at  the  geographical  margins  of  the  area  under  investi- 
gation, while  the  newer  forms  tend  to  be  found  at  the  center.  Such 
generalizations  can  be  made  without  studying  individuals  as  individuals, 
and  they  help  to  give  group  phenomena  an  appearance  of  solidity  and 
tangible  reality. 

Cultural  Determinism 

If  this  appearance  of  solidity  and  reality  is  made  the  basis  for  a 
theory  it  can  lead  into  the  first  set  of  theories  defined  above.  For  we  can 
take  the  view  that  the  patterns  exist  in  and  by  themselves  and  that  indi- 
viduals and  their  behavior  are  subject  to  control  by  culture.  This  can 
be  called  a  "deterministic"  point  of  view  since  it  maintains  that  culture 
determines  the  behavior  of  individuals. 

This  view  is  somewhat  extreme  and  misleading.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  we  are  able  to  study  group  patterns  apart  from  individuals;  there 
could  be  no  social  science  without  this  ability.  But  when  we  consider 
these  group  patterns  what  we  are  really  doing  is  to  abstract  them  out  of 
the  actual  behavior  of  individuals  and  then  handle  them  as  if  they  were 
separate  entities  in  themselves.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  how- 
ever far  we  may  seem  to  get  from  concrete,  knowable,  tangible  people 
we  are  really  dealing  with  the  behavior  of  individuals.  There  is  no  need 
to  believe  in  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  group  or  in  the  completely 
deterministic  influence  of  culture  patterns.  One  can  make  a  scientific 
analysis  of  societies  and  cultures  without  this  extreme  type  of  interpre- 
tation. 
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This  extreme  view  tends  to  prevent  inquiry  into  further  significant 
questions.  If  we  say  that  all  men  are  creatures  of  culture  and  merely 
atoms  of  a  group,  then  there  is  no  need  to  inquire  into  how  men  become 
differently  socialized,  how  they  change,  how  they  learn,  and  how  they 
influence  the  rest  of  the  group  and  its  patterns.  The  inventor  may  be  a 
creature  who  is  simply  responsive  to  social  needs  when  they  demand  the 
invention  of  a  certain  object.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  genius  and  per- 
sonality of  the  inventor  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  precise  form 
of  the  object,  the  degree  to  which  it  is  useful  and  immediately  acceptable, 
and  the  kind  of  publicity  it  receives.  These  individual  aspects  of  the  in- 
vention are  quite  as  important  as  the  "needs"  calling  it  forth.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  Eli  Whitney  had  not  invented  the  cotton  gin  somebody  else 
would  have  invented  it  because  the  cotton  industry  of  the  South  des- 
perately needed  an  instrument  of  this  type.  This  seems  to  be  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  cotton  gin  was  invented  during  a  period 
of  economic  and  technological  stress;  it  does  not  prove  that  Eli  Whitney 
was  somehow  forced  or  coerced  by  his  culture  and  the  mystic  power  of 
the  group  into  inventing  the  gin. 


The  "Reality"  of  the  Individual 

Suppose  that  one  rejects  this  whole  point  of  view  by  saying  that 
culture  and  the  group  have  no  reality,  but  are  only  illusions,  and  that 
individuals  are  the  only  important  and  "real"  factors  in  social  life.  It 
would  then  be  logical  to  say  that  the  study  of  individuals  provides  us 
with  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  collective  behavior. 
This  second  viewpoint  goes  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  It  ignores  the 
necessity  for  understanding  behavior  at  the  group-cultural  level,  and  it 
ignores  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  understand  the  patterning  of  group 
phenomena,  such  as  a  parade  or  a  class  in  session,  merely  by  finding  out 
about  the  emotions  of  the  individuals  involved.  This  point  of  view  also 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  well-known  fact  that  the  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals changes  with  respect  to  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  group 
and  the  patterns  of  interaction  taking  place.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we 
are  always  affected  by  the  patterned  group  life  around  us  and  this  cannot 
be  reduced  to  an  "illusion." 

We  may  now  briefly  look  at  the  standard  division  of  scientific  labor 
on  the  individual-group  question. 

The  essential  viewpoint  of  modern  social  science  on  the  whole  ques- 
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tion  of  the  individual  and  his  relationship  to  group  patterns  has  been 
stated  succinctly  by  three  social  psychologists: 

All  of  the  processes  of  imitation,  habit  formation,  reaction  for- 
mation which  have  been  described  by  both  the  academic  and  the 
psychoanalytic  groups  [schools  of  "individualistic"  psychology]  take 
place  within  the  areas  bounded  by  the  range  of  cultural  experiences 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  range  of  sensitiveness  of  the  organism  on 
the  other.  While  the  culture  determines  the  variety  of  patterns  that 
can  be  sustained  in  any  social  group,  the  individual  selects  those 
which  do  appear.1 

This  quotation  suggests  that  there  are  at  least  three  important  variables 
in  any  analysis  of  individual-group  relations:  the  organic  basis  of  indi- 
vidual behavior,  the  individual's  psychological  characteristics,  and  the 
group  behavior  patterns  or  culture  within  which  he  acts  and  interacts. 
In  the  next  section  we  shall  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  division  of  scientific 
labor  in  the  study  of  these  variables. 

THE     INDIVIDUAL    AND    THE     SOCIAL     PERSON 

A  human  individual  is  born  with  certain  potentialities  for  activity 
and  functioning  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  parents  and  ultimately 
from  the  family  lines  of  which  he  is  the  latest  product.  These  potentiali- 
ties, as  we  noted  in  Chapter  1,  are  slightly  different  for  every  individual. 
Some  of  us  are  born  with  a  potentiality  for  dark  skin,  some  for  light  skin; 
some  are  born  with  a  potentiality  toward  an  active,  muscular  physio- 
logical set-up  while  others  lack  this  potentiality  in  varying  degrees.  Some' 
children  possess  genetic  potentialities  in  the  line  of  neural-muscular  co- 
ordination which  may  equip  them  for  abilities  in  artistic  lines.  Even 
"temperament" — the  generalized  emotional  predisposition — may  have 
some  genetic  basis  and  may  vary  for  genetic  reasons  with  different  indi- 
viduals. Some  individuals  require  more  food  or  varieties  of  foods  than 
others,  and  this  may  possibly  be  traced  to  differing  genetic  potentialities.2 

Any  adult,  taken  as  an  individual,  is  a  composite  of  at  least  three 
major  "systems"  of  processes  and  functions,  all  of  which  have  some  basis 
— but  a  variable  basis — in  the  genes  he  has  inherited.  These  systems  as 
worked  out  by  science  are:  physiological,  psychological,  and  social- 
personal. 

1  Gardner  Murphy,  Lois  B.  Murphy,  and  Theodore  M.  Newcomb,  Experimented  Social 
Psychology,  p.  343. 

2  Research  on  these  problems  is  just  beginning.  For  summaries  of  most  of  the  available 
knowledge  on  inherited  traits  see  Amram  Scheinfeld,  You  and  Heredity. 
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The  Physiological  System 

The  "physiological"  system  refers  to  the  processes  and  functions  which 
importantly  condition  the  individual's  bodily  form,  size,  shape,  and  color; 
his  reactions  to  disease-giving  bodies;  his  secretions;  his  manufacture 
and  use  of  energy;  his  muscular  tone;  his  food  assimilation  and  disposal; 
and  the  general  neurological  background  of  his  feelings,  thinking,  and 
actions.  All  these  factors  are  studied  within  the  over-all  system  or  group- 
ings of  problems  about  the  individual  by  biologists,  physiologists,  neu- 
rologists, biochemists,  bacteriologists,  nutritionists,  and  a  number  of 
other  specialized  scientists. 

The  Psychological  System 

The  second  system,  the  "psychological,"  pertains  to  the  processes 
of  thinking,  feeling,  acting,  and  learning,  as  studied  by  the  various  experi- 
mental psychologists.  This  system  includes  such  problems  as  the  way 
we  see  things — as  colors,  as  separate  parts  ("gestalts"),  or  as  "wholes" 
which  we  later  separate  into  parts.  The  system  also  includes  the  way  we 
hear  sounds  and  how  we  discriminate  between  sounds  of  different  pitch. 
Other  problems  concern  the  intensity  of  emotions  and  their  relations  to 
seeing  and  hearing.  Learning  involves  the  study  of  how  we  come  to  be 
able  to  repeat  perceptions — sight  or  sound — we  have  been  exposed  to 
previously  and  what  kinds  of  changes  or  "forgettings"  occur  in  the  mean- 
time. Obviously  all  these  problems  also  have  a  physiological  background. 
We  cannot  perceive  or  learn  things  without  nerves  and  biochemical 
processes  in  the  nerves.  Likewise,  emotions  also  involve  visceral  contor- 
tions and  glandular  secretions.  Individuals  with  certain  defective  physi- 
ological apparatuses  cannot  perceive  and  learn  things  as  readily  or  in  the 
same  way  as  individuals  with  average  equipment. 

The  Social- Personal  System 

The  "social -personal"  system  of  scientific  analysis  of  the  individual — 
studied  by  clinical  and  personality  psychologists  mainly — refers  to  the 
modes  of  acting,  thinking,  and  feeling  of  an  individual  which  characterize 
his  behavior  toward  others.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  such  matters 
as  his  characteristic  response  to  frustrating  situations;  his  degree  of 
anger;  his  need  for  being  dependent  on  people;  his  "out-goingness"  and 
"withdrawn -ness" ;  his  way  of  solving  problems,  and  the  way  in  which 
all  of  these  go  to  make  up  a  system  or  configuration  of  behavior.  Many  of 
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these  aspects  of  the  social-personal  system  are  closely  related  to  physi- 
ological and  psychological  processes.  For  example,  an  individual  with 
certain  degrees  of  glandular  secretions  will  be  more  likely  to  get  angry 
than  those  without  the  same  pattern  of  secretions;  vision  disorders  and 
abnormalities  may  lie  at  the  root  of  personality  disturbances;  certain 
types  of  emotional  conflicts  are  accompanied  by  physiological  symptoms 
like  stomach  ulcers.  The  investigation  of  the  whole  range  of  interrelation- 
ships in  the  physiological-psychological-personal  problem  areas  has  only 
just  begun. 

These  three  systems  of  processes  and  functions  are  all  important  in 
understanding  the  individual  as  individual  taken  at  any  point  in  his  life.3 
But  as  we  have  seen  the  sociologist  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  indi- 
viduals as  individuals.  Hence  these  three  systems  of  description  and 
analysis  did  not  mention  the  place  of  society  and  culture  or  the  role  of 
the  social  scientist  in  studying  individuals.  Where  does  social  science 
fit  into  the  picture? 

The  Role  of  Social  Science 

The  social  scientist  is  concerned  with  the  individual  in  two  ways: 
First,  the  individual  can  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  his  develop- 
ment and  growth.  The  genetic  potentialities,  the  physiological  processes, 
the  psychological  processes,  and  the  personal  behavior  all  develop  and 
become  interrelated  in  a  social  and  cultural  environment.  As  we  pointed 
out  earlier  in  the  chapter  human  behavior  is  exceedingly  complex  and 
implies  the  emergence  of  patterns  which  become  attached  to  groups  and 
into  which  the  human  individual  is  born.  The  human  child  then  has  his 
genes,  physiological  processes,  psychological  processes,  and  personal  traits 
and  configurations  developing  and  changing  in  the  "storehouse  of  pat- 
terns"— the  group  culture — and  in  the  interacting  group  of  individuals 
itself.  Hence  if  one  desires  a  complete  and  well-rounded  analysis  one 
cannot  separate  the  social  and  cultural  factors  from  a  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  social  scientist  has  begun  to  supply  this  socio-cultural  di- 
mension of  individual  growth. 

By  studying  this  dimension  psychologists  are  not  the  only  ones  who 

gain  new  knowledge.  The  social  scientist  also  learns  about  the  typical  and 

3  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  in  order  to  obtain  significant  results  in  studying 
an  individual  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  physiological,  psychological,  and  personal 
systems  with  equal  intensity.  The  clinical  psychologist,  exploring  the  personal  system  of 
behavior  alone,  can  effect  therapy  and  attain  considerable  knowledge  about  the  individual. 
Doctors  working  with  physiological  and  psychological  processes  alone  can  also  gain  signifi- 
cant knowledge.  But  it  is  significant  that  in  all  research  areas  and  in  medical  schools  the 
concept  of  "psychosomatics"  is  fast  gaining  ground. 
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different  ways  in  which  varying  societies  and  groups  control  and  modify 
and  develop  the  genetic  potentialities,  physiological  and  psychological 
processes,  and  personal  behavior.  Thus,  the  second  focus  of  interest  of 
the  social  scientist  in  the  individual  is  in  the  data  this  study  may  provide 
in  illustrating  the  ways  in  which  culture  develops  and  grows  out  of  the 
behavior  of  individuals.  The  origins  of  the  patterns  of  a  group  are  to  be 
found  in  the  behavior  of  individuals,  and  the  more  information  the  social 
scientist  possesses  about  the  dynamics  of  behavior  and  its  neurological- 
physiological  basis,  the  more  knowledge  he  may  gain  about  culture  pat- 
terns, their  persistence,  and/or  change. 

The  situation  is  of  course  reciprocal.  Suppose  we  find  that  a  certain 
culture  lacks  much  in  the  way  of  patterns  of  knowledge  and  value  con- 
cerning meat  as  a  food.  Then  we  investigate  the  diet  and  nutritional 
physiology  of  the  people  and  find  that  they  do  not  eat  much  meat  and 
are  constitutionally  equipped  so  that  they  require  less  protein  than  our- 
selves. We  are  prone  to  interpret  this  situation  along  one  single  line  or 
another.  If  we  were  physiological  determinists  we  might  say  that  the 
different  needs  "determine"  the  different  culture  patterns,  while  if  we 
were  cultural  determinists,  we  might  say  that  the  lack  of  stress  on  certain 
patterns  resulted  in  a  different  set  of  needs.  Unless  a  careful  develop- 
mental study  of  the  growth  of  the  behavior  patterns  and  physiological 
needs  were  carried  on,  we  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  two  sets  of 
phenomena — culture  patterns  and  physiological  needs — grew  up  together 
rather  than  one  causing  or  determining  the  other.  But  the  knowledge  that 
both  were  present  is  valuable  for  the  social  scientist.  Actually  every 
culture  pattern  probably  has  some  physiological-psychological  accompa- 
niments in  behavior.  Our  instruments  and  research  have  to  date  not  been 
sufficiently  fine-grained  to  detect  all  the  interrelations. 

The  social  scientist,  then,  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  the 
individual  becomes  a  socialized  and  culturalized  person,  and  how  at  the 
same  time  his  socialized  and  culturalized  behavior  contributes  toward 
the  formation  and  change  of  culture  patterns.  At  the  moment  the  major 
focus  of  interest  has  been  on  the  personal  system  or  personality — the 
distinctive  pattern  of  individual  behavior  which  has  developed  in  inter- 
action with  other  individuals.  The  effects  and  interrelation  of  social  life 
and  culture  upon  physiological  and  psychological  processes  is  only  im- 
perfectly known,  and  the  social  scientist  has  not  yet  investigated  the 
problem  very  intensively.4 

4  The  actual  influence  of  genetics  on  the  different  systems  of  analysis  is  also  imperfectly 
known — or  rather  is  not  really  known  at  all.  Obviously  genes  play  a  much  larger  role  in 
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The  Individual  vs.  the  Social  Person 

Sociologists  tend  to  accept  the  individual  as  a  genetic  potentiality 
possessing  physiological  and  psychological  characteristics  without  going 
too  deeply  into  the  interrelations  of  these  factors  with  culture  at  the 
present  time.  Instead  we  are  primarily  concerned  as  sociologists  with  how 
the  social  person  or  individual  emerges  out  of  the  physiological-psycho- 
logical organism.  The  latter  is  a  bundle  of  responses  and  processes;  the 
social  person  is  an  active  human  being  who  responds  in  characteristic 
ways  to  other  social  persons  in  social  life.  To  develop  a  personality  the 
human  must  grow  up  in  society  and  participate  in  a  system  of  culture 
patterns.  Thus,  Tarzan  is  an  impossible  creation  of  fiction;  without  social 
life  the  child  abandoned  in  the  jungle  would  have  become  merely  an 
exceptionally  intelligent  great  ape — if  he  had  survived  at  all.  And  without 
a  personality,  without  a  configuration  of  emotions  and  responses  to  social 
situations,  the  individual  could  never  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
group-culture  patterns. 

The  distinction  then  between  organism  and  social  person,  however 
it  may  be  termed,  is  very  important  in  modern  sociology  and  cultural 


determining  physiological  processes  than  in  determining  personal  behavior  where  society 
and  culture  enter  as  the  larger  factors.  No  information  on  the  genetics  of  intelligence,  per- 
ception, and  learning  is  available.  Only  the  barest  clues  point  to  the  fact  that  genetic  po- 
tentialities can  be  taken  into  account  in  all  three  systems,  but  have  a  varying  degree  of 
influence. 


FIGURE  5 
adapted  from  a  monograph  on  child  social  behavior,*  illustrates  part  of  the  argument  of 
this  section.  Three  variables  are  related  in  the  diagrams:  (1)  The  biological  constitution  of 
the  individual  (B)  which  equips  him  with  certain  general  tendencies  for  behavior.  (2)  The 
generalized  behavior  patterns  of  the  culture  (C)  of  his  group.  (3)  His  personality  (b).  These 
variables,  deliberately  simplified   here,  may  interact  in  varying  ways: 

In  the  top  pair  of  diagrams,  the  biological  makeup  (Ba)  of  the  individual  tends  in  the 
affection-sympathy  direction  (bo).  He  grows  up  in  a  culture  (CJ  which  is  aggressive.  His  re- 
sulting personality  (br)  is  pushed  in  the  aggressive  direction,  but  the  group  culture  (co)  is 
slightly  modified  toward  affection-sympathy.  In  the  middle  pair,  Bx  is  the  same,  but  is  reinforced 
in  the  same  direction  by  the  equivalent  trend  in  the  group  culture  (C„).  In  the  bottom  pair, 
another  person,  with  biological  pushes  toward  aggression  (bo),  grows  up  in  a  culture  weak  in 
aggression.  Hence  affectionate  behavior  is  stimulated  (br),  and  his  presence  in  the  group 
might  push  the  culture  toward   aggression   (cr). 

The  "culture"  need  not  be  viewed  as  the  culture  of  a  whole  society.  "Culture"  may  apply 
here  to  the  patterns  characteristic  of  any  group,  of  any  size,  enduring  for  any  period.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  characterize  a  large  society  like  our  own  by  a  simple  term,  such  as 
"aggression,"  although  groups  within  our  society  certainly  could  be.  In  any  society,  interaction 
of  the  variables  is  very  complex  and  constantly  changing. 

•  Lois  B.  Murphy,  Social  Behavior  and  Child  Personality,  p.  281.      Cr.  1937.  Columbia  Univ.  Press. 
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anthropology.  The  biologic  organism  has  behavioral  characteristics  which 
permit  him  to  move  about,  perceive,  and  ingest  food,  but  these  char- 
acteristics are  not  sufficient  for  participation  in  social  life.  Beyond  these 
the  organism  develops  complex  forms  of  behavior  which  permit  him  to 
interact  with  others.  As  these  behaviors  become  patterned  the  organism 
becomes  a  social  person.  This  process  of  becoming  a  social  person  is  part 
of  the  whole  process  of  social  interaction  and  the  development  of  culture 
patterns.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  is  here  seen  as  a  phase  of  the 
growth  of  an  individual  instead  of  as  occurring  on  the  group  level.  But 
as  Cooley  5  said,  the  two  aspects  of  the  process  are  but  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  The  formation  of  a  personality  with  its  characteristic  emotional 
responses,  motor  behaviors,  and  patterns  of  symbolic  expression  is  a 
record  of  the  process  of  the  development  of  social  interaction  and  culture, 
seen  in  miniature  and  as  a  single,  individual  cross-section. 

INDIVIDUALITY    AND     UNIFORMITY 

Sources  of  Individuality 

That  humans  are  different  from  one  another  is  a  commonplace  ob- 
servation. No  two  faces  are  ever  completely  the  same;  no  two  individuals 
eat  the  same  foods,  feel  exactly  the  same  physiological  needs,  or  live  by 
the  same  routine.  Fingerprints  are  always  different  and  voices  vary  in 
timbre  and  pitch.  These  differences  can  be  great  or  insignificant,  but  they 
are  always  present  in  some  degree. 

We  can  study  these  differences  in  various  ways.  Some  of  them  relate 
to  heredity  and  involve  the  fact  that  no  two  individuals — with  the  single 
exception  of  identical  twins  who  have  come  from  a  single  egg — have 
exactly  the  same  assortment  of  genes.  Some  differences  relate  to  the 
varying  environments  within  which  the  genetic  potentialities  develop. 
Other  differences  relate  to  behavior  or  activity  of  the  organism  and  at 
least  in  man  have  an  important  socio-cultural  dimension. 

1)  Genetic  inheritance.  To  begin  with  heredity,  we  know  that  the  egg 
cell  produced  by  the  mother  and  the  sperm  cell  produced  by  the  father 
each  have  exactly  half  the  number  of  chromosomes  or  gene-bearing  bodies 
that  are  present  in  the  body  cells  of  the  parents.  When  the  egg  and  sperm 
unite,  each  with  its  twenty-four  chromosomes,  the  cells  of  the  growing 
individual  once  more  have  the  full  number,  forty-eight.  This  stock  of 
forty-eight  of  course  is  not  the  same  as  those  of  either  parent,  but  a 

6  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order.  This  book  is  an  early,  classic, 
and  still  highly  pertinent  development  of  this  point  of  view. 
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mixture  of  half  of  each  parent.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-six  chromo- 
somes present  in  both  parents  a  child  can  have  no  more  than  forty-eight. 
Each  child  then  is  a  new  combination  of  chromosomes;  each  child  is 
genetically  somewhat  different  from  its  parents  and  every  other  child. 
Identical  twins  excepted,  no  two  children  of  the  same  parents  ever  receive 
the  same  assortment  of  genes.  (We  might  also  recall  mutation — the 
chemical  change  that  produces  a  change  in  a  gene.)  Heredity,  then,  is 
really  an  ever  changing,  ever  assorting  process  and  not  the  fixed  destiny 
we  so  often  consider  it. 

2)  Uterine  environment.  The  basis  for  human  differences,  however,  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  gene  assortment.  There  exist  other  ways  in  which 
the  sex  cells,  the  embryo,  and  the  fetus  can  be  influenced  so  as  to  produce 
differences.  It  is  known  that  the  biochemical  constitution  of  the  egg  and 
germ  cells  can  influence  the  form  of  the  embryo  in  ways  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actual  genes  involved.  The  environment  of  the  uterus 
can  also  effect  changes  in  the  growing  embryo  and  modify  the  way  in 
which  genetic  potentialities  work  out.  Before  unification  of  the  egg  and 
sperm,  the  environment  of  the  passages  leading  to  the  uterus  from  the 
ovary  can  affect  the  outcome.  These  various  influences  effect  various 
parts  of  the  cells  and  ultimately  the  growing  tissues  and  organs.6  While 
the  biochemical  and  physiological  make-up  of  the  cells  and  bodily  organs 
mentioned  above  is  relatively  constant,  some  variation  within  and  be- 
tween individuals  always  occurs,  and  these  variations  (perhaps  related 
to  diet,  emotional  states,  etc.)  ultimately  have  their  effects  on  the  infant 
individual.  Our  parents  then  can  influence  us  in  ways  other  than  by 
contributing  some  of  their  genes  to  us. 

3)  Natal  and  early  postnatal  factors.  After  birth  a  number  of  im- 
portant difference-producing  factors  appear.  The  mother's  or  formula 
milk— the  only  food  given  to  the  infant  during  the  first  stages  of  post- 
uterine  life — is  very  important  in  setting  the  pace  for  future  develop- 
mental paths.  This  milk  can  vary  in  composition  and  thus  can  have  in- 
fluences of  a  generalized  character.  Another  factor  of  much  importance 
is  the  type  of  handling  and  general  stimulation  given  to  the  infant  at  the 
time  of  and  after  birth.  Hectic,  disturbed  births  and  early  environments 
appear  to  establish  certain  general  behavioral  trends  in  infants  different 
from  those  set  up  by  calm,  gentle  births  and  environments,  although 
research  on  these  problems  is  just  beginning. 

The  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  differences  produced 

6  For  a  summary  see  H.  J.  Muller,  C.  C.  Little,  and  L.  J.  Snyder,  Genetics,  Medicine  and 
Man,  Chapter  3. 
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by  the  conditions  mentioned  above  need  not  show  up  immediately  or 
appear  in  obvious  ways.  They  may  be  hidden  in  the  germ  cells  before 
sexual  union,  in  the  growing  embryo,  or  at  any  time  in  the  postnatal 
period.  They  can  therefore  be  very  difficult  to  discover.  This  difficulty  is 
made  even  more  severe  by  the  fact  that  the  effects  do  not  usually  appear 
as  simple,  observable  conditions,  but  as  complex  circumstances  often 
affecting  many  cells,  glands,  different  organs,  and  various  physiological 
processes.  We  get  into  still  further  difficulties  when  we  recall  that  all  of 
these  prenatal  and  postnatal  factors  leading  toward  difference  are  pro- 
foundly modifiable  in  nearly  all  cases  by  the  later  environments  of  child- 
hood and  adulthood. 

The  possible  interrelationships  of  these  various  factors  are  vast.  We 
have  genes  assorting  and  changing;  cellular  constitution  varying;  internal 
environments  changing;  postnatal  conditions  varying;  and  early  training 
always  differing  from  individual  to  individual.  With  this  constant  flux 
and  the  constant  alteration  of  proportions  of  factors  and  conditions  it  can 
be  seen  that  no  two  individuals  can  ever  be  entirely  the  same.  Even 
identical  twins,  who  have  as  nearly  identical  cellular  and  internal  en- 
vironments as  possible,  can  nevertheless  be  treated  differently  at  and 
after  birth,  for  behavioral  differences  always  appear  to  some  degree. 
These  differences  are  not  always  explainable  entirely  by  obvious  "en- 
vironmental" factors. 

Eugenicists  and  others  often  advocate  that  environment  be  con- 
trolled and  standardized  so  that  we  can  predict  the  outcome  of  sexual 
union  and  breed  scientifically  for  a  "better  race."  These  arguments  fail 
to  take  into  account  the  vast  possibilities  for  individual  differences  and 
the  difficulty  or  inability  to  control  these  potentialities  even  if  they  were 
all  completely  understood. 

4)  Unique  social  relations.  Another  source  of  individuality  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unique  interactional  experiences  of  an  individual.  In  this 
regard  we  might  begin  by  recalling  the  essential  characteristics  of  human 
behavior  discussed  earlier.  We  noted  that  humans  are  distinguished  from 
other  mammalian  species  by  their  marked  ability  to  develop  and  retain 
symbolic  conceptions  of  things,  other  people,  and  relationships.  This 
ability  results  in  language — a  stored-up  set  of  symbolic  utterances  or 
verbal  behavior  necessary  for  the  expression  of  ideas  and  emotional  states, 
and  for  permitting  complex  interactions  to  take  place  between  indi- 
viduals. This  process  of  interaction,  as  we  have  seen,  typically  results 
among  other  things  in  the  continual  formation  and  change  of  new  con- 
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ceptions  and  relationships.  Hence  behavior  patterns  are  continually 
changing  and  readapting. 

The  interactions  between  individuals  then  are  potentially  different 
in  every  instance.  We  often  remark,  for  example,  "I  am  really  getting  to 
know  him  now,"  or  "She  is  completely  different  from  what  I  first  thought" 
— and  behavior  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  individuals  concerned 
changes  accordingly.  As  behavior  changes  so  do  the  characteristics  by 
which  we  "know"  and  identify  individuals.  These  characteristics  may 
change  drastically  or  very  little;  some  may  not  change  at  all.  But  sufficient 
change  occurs  to  result  in  a  more  or  less  unique  set  of  behavior  patterns 
for  each  and  every  individual.  These  behavior  patterns  change  as  the 
individual  changes,  expands,  or  contracts  his  interactions  with  others. 

The  specific  process  of  socialization,  or  the  acquirement  by  the  young 
individual  of  behavior  patterns  which  fit  him  for  social  life,  is  basically  a 
process  of  the  development  and  change  of  behavior  through  interaction 
with  others.  No  two  individuals,  by  virtue  of  the  complexity  of  human 
social  life  and  culture,  and  by  virtue  of  the  depth  and  range  of  symbolic 
meaning  for  behavior,  ever  pass  through  exactly  the  same  socialization 
experience.  These  differences  result  in  different  individuals  and  various 
degrees  of  difference  between  individuals. 

In  later  childhood  the  maturing  organism  learns  ways  of  behaving 
which  are  encouraged,  tabooed,  or  regarded  with  indifference  by  his  group. 
This  learning  can  be  of  various  types.  It  can  be  smooth  and  effortless  as 
it  is  in  many  nonliterate  folk  cultures  where  the  child  is  slowly  inducted 
into  the  patterns  and  beliefs  of  his  society.  Or  it  can  be  very  stringent 
and  abrupt  ("spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child")  as  it  tends  to  be  in  other 
nonliterate  societies  and  in  some  sectors  of  our  own  society.  Finally,  in 
any  society  the  learning  process  will  vary  by  family  unit  and  by  indi- 
vidual. The  way  in  which  this  learning  takes  place  will  have  much 
influence  on  the  "personality"  or  individuality  of  the  children.  Children 
taught  smoothly  and  "unconsciously"  will  probably  have  personalities 
which  are  characterized  in  part  by  a  lack  of  conflict  and  anxiety,  because 
the  traumatic  experiences  of  having  knowledge  and  manners  "pounded 
into  them"  will  be  lacking.  Conflict  and  anxiety  can  of  course  arise  in 
such  individuals  from  other  circumstances,  but  at  least  when  they  do  we 
know  they  are  probably  not  derived  from  learning  experiences. 

The  kind  of  learning  and  training  given  individuals  will  also  have 
important  consequences  for  the  biologic  development  of  the  organism. 
Eating  habits,  for  example,  differ  significantly  from  group  to  group  and 
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from  individual  to  individual.  Suppose  a  group  (anything  from  a  single 
family  to  a  whole  society)  sanctions  very  strongly  the  eating  of  meat  and 
considerable  pressure  is  exerted  on  individuals  to  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  meat  in  order  to  retain  prestige.  We  know  that  individual  phys- 
iological needs  respecting  the  food  products  found  in  meat  are  not  uni- 
form. Some  people  require  much  protein,  others  relatively  little;  some 
need  a  lot  of  fat,  others  very  little.  In  some  people  meat  products  are 
productive  of  physiological  disturbances.  These  variations  may  in  part 
be  due  to  genetic  differences,  in  part  to  differences  in  maturation,  growth, 
and  training,  or  as  a  result  of  all  of  these  factors.  It  is  apparent  then  that 
the  social  insistence  on  meat-eating  may  affect  some  individuals  adversely 
and  this  will  have  an  important  effect  upon  their  biology.  Others  will  be 
at  an  advantage  if  their  meat-product  needs  happen  to  be  high.  In  such 
a  situation  there  is  a  complex  interrelationship  between  genetic,  biologic, 
and  socio-cultural  factors  which  works  out  differently  for  different  indi- 
viduals. 

Summary 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  individuals  differ  and  that  in  actual 
fact  each  individual  is  to  greater  or  lesser  degree  a  unique  organism.  The 
reasons  for  this  uniqueness  or  individuality  lie  in  the  process  of  individual 
growth  from  the  germ  cells  through  adulthood  and  the  relationships  of 
this  growth  process  with  social  and  natural  environments.  Thus,  no  indi- 
vidual can  have  exactly  the  same  genes;  biochemical  factors  other  than 
genetic  ones  can  produce  differences  in  the  germ  cells  and  the  growing 
individual;  conditions  of  birth  and  treatment  immediately  after  birth 
can  have  important  differential  effects;  training  and  learning  during 
childhood  and  adulthood,  with  their  potentialities  for  infinite  variability 
of  interpersonal  interaction  and  cultural-pattern  differences  by  group, 
all  have  their  role  to  play  in  the  production  of  individual  differences. 
This  entire  involved  process  of  maturation-socialization  takes  place 
within  a  human  organism  with  its  characteristic  forms  of  behavior  which 
permit  such  complex  patterns  of  interaction  and  change  to  appear. 

If  we  look  at  the  process  in  this  manner  it  no  longer  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  sharp  distinctions  between  "heredity"  and  "environment," 
or  "nature"  and  "nurture."  Instead  we  have  an  organism  developing  in 
an  environment;  every  phase  of  that  organism's  growth  is  an  instance  of 
genetic  potentialities  unfolding,  being  encouraged,  discouraged,  inhibited, 
or  modified  by   "environmental"  factors.   Individuality  is  as  much  a 
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product  of  genetically  determined  glandular  situations  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  interaction  with  others  in  a  social  environment.  In  some  cases  one 
may  be  more  important  than  the  other,  but  without  either  one  the 
individual  would  be  dead  or  inhuman.  The  two  influences  can  have  a 
large  number  of  involved  relationships.  Gardner  Murphy  has  remarked: 

If  there  were  simple  discontinuities,  simple  all-or-none  traits, 
the  problem  would  be  relatively  straightforward.  The  "quints"  have 
taught  us  the  lesson  well.  Though  according  to  all  professional  testi- 
mony this  sistership  of  five  is  uni-ovular,  all  sharing  the  same  hered- 
ity, and  though  they  were  for  a  long  time  brought  up  in  an  extraor- 
dinarily uniform  fashion,  they  early  displayed  very  different  person- 
alities. One  may  fall  back  here  on  hypotheses  regarding  uterine 
position  and  accidental  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  nurses,  and 
develop  interesting  theories  about  the  sisters'  interstimulation  in 
their  own  little  world.  The  one  empirical  fact  of  which  we  can  really 
be  sure  is  that  neither  the  genetic  nor  the  environmental  forces  were 
as  simple  and  homogeneous  as  they  looked.  A  multiplicity  of  factors 
is  clearly  at  work  both  in  the  genetic  and  in  the  environmental 
spheres.7 

THE     PROBLEM     OF     UNIFORMITY 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  understand  in  sociology  and 
psychology  is  the  fact  that  while  individuals  develop  unique  qualities  in 
varying  degrees  they  also  develop  similarities  and  uniformities.  This  fact 
is  even  more  puzzling  when  we  discover  that  the  very  same  process  or 
set  of  processes,  which  in  the  preceding  section  was  described  as  produc- 
tive of  individuality,  is  also  responsible  for  the  uniformities  or  likenesses 
between  individuals.  The  development  and  change  of  hereditary  poten- 
tialities in  a  biosocial  environment  produces  on  the  one  hand  unique 
qualities  in  individuals  and  on  the  other  resemblances  between  them. 

To  quote  Gardner  Murphy  again:  "There  is  always  individuality, 
even  in  the  most  extreme  environmental  pressure,  just  as  there  is  always 
a  basic  humanity  appearing  through  all  the  individualization  which  hu- 
man stuff  possesses,  in  whatever  cultural  arrangements  men  may  con- 
trive." 8  The  "basic  humanity"  is  that  body  of  physiological,  biologic, 
and  psychological  processes  which  all  men  share  in  some  degree  by  virtue 

7  Gardner  Murphy,  Personality:  A  Biosocial  Approach,  p.  60.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Harper  and  Bros. 

8  Murphy,  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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of  their  social  existence  and  generally  common  supply  of  genes.  Societal 
similarities  are  those  characteristics  relating  to  organized  group  life  which 
are  found  in  all  groups  of  men.  Culture  patterns  are  found  associated 
with  particular  groups  and  societies,  and  provide  a  set  of  shared  behavior 
and  thought  patterns  for  members  of  those  groups. 

The  apparent  paradox  of  one  process  producing  "contradictory" 
effects — differences  and  uniformities — is  in  part  an  illusion  arising  from 
linguistic  and  thinking  habits  in  our  own  culture.  These  habits  lay  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  opposites — black  and  white,  right  and  wrong, 
difference  and  similarity.  These  opposites  are  thought  to  be  contradictory 
and  springing  from  different  causes,  whereas  in  reality  both  may  be 
different  effects  of  the  same  set  of  circumstances. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  two  individuals  have  exactly  the  same  genes, 
it  is  also  true  that  all  humans  have  some  genes  in  common.  Therefore,  the 
process  of  heredity  produces  both  uniformities  and  differences  between 
individuals.  While  the  biochemical  environment  of  the  uterine  phase  of 
life  may  be  slightly  different  from  case  to  case,  it  is  also  basically  similar 
in  all  cases.  The  circumstances  at  and  after  birth  may  vary  considerably 
for  different  infants,  but  it  takes  place  after  all  in  a  human  social  environ- 
ment. The  interpersonal  interaction  taking  place  in  later  life  varies  and 
changes  continually.  But  it  also  occurs  within  a  social  environment  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  possesses  basic  societal  similarities. 

The  patterns  of  behavior  which  come  to  characterize  a  given  group, 
and  which  we  call  "culture,"  testify  to  the  presence  of  processes  of  inter- 
action which  become  relatively  standard  for  many  individuals.  Although 
research  is  limited  it  is  known  that  certain  physiological  processes,  like 
metabolism,  vary  significantly  from  group  to  group.  Chinese  tend  to 
have  consistently  lower  metabolic  rates  than  Americans.  These  patterns 
are  accompanied  by  different  physiological  requirements  for  food,  water, 
and  expenditure  of  energy,  and  perhaps  by  different  types  of  intel- 
lectual behavior,  although  we  know  very  little  about  the  latter  and 
they  seem  to  be  insignificant.  At  the  same  time  these  various  patterns 
also  have  limits  and  levels  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  humans  and 
which  again  provide  us  with  basic  uniformities.  Individuals  and  groups 
may  require  different  amounts  of  water  in  different  circumstances,  but 
all  human  populations  require  a  water  supply. 

Interaction  Productive  of  Uniformity 

We  have  stressed  the  fact  that  human  individuals,  by  virtue  of  the 
nature  of  human  behavior,  interact  in  endlessly  variable  symbolic  ways, 
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thus  producing  change  and  difference  between  individuals  and  groups. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  this  process  is  productive  of  uniformity  and 
similarity.  The  actual  dynamics  of  this  process  have  been  investigated 
experimentally  by  social  psychologists.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  one 
sees  a  very  tiny  point  of  light  in  a  completely  dark  room  the  light  will 
appear  to  move  even  though  it  is  perfectly  stationary.  This  "autokinetic" 
effect  can  be  easily  adapted  to  experimental  conditions.  Sherif  9  found 
this  his  subjects,  uninformed  as  to  the  stationary  character  of  the  light, 
developed  judgments  about  the  speed  and  direction  of  movement  which 
differed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  individuals  watching  the  light  and 
discussing  its  movement.  The  larger  the  group  (up  to  about  four  indi- 
viduals) and  the  more  prolonged  the  discussion,  the  more  the  judgments 
would  tend  to  become  the  same.  Thus,  "social  norms"  or  thought-patterns 
about  the  light  became  standardized  in  the  group.  They  also  changed  as 
discussion  and  more  observation  was  permitted.  Further  variation  has 
been  found  in  terms  of  emotional  patterns  of  the  subjects;  some  will 
react  adversely  to  group  judgment  and  form  independent,  different  judg- 
ments of  the  light's  movement.  Groups  of  too  large  a  size  may  result  in 
schisms.  These  experiments,  and  others  like  them,  demonstrate  in  a  simple 
and  dramatic  manner  the  double  aspect  of  the  process  of  social  inter- 
action— how  it  can  produce  both  similarities  and  uniformities  through  the 
alteration  of  certain  variables  (number  of  individuals  in  interaction, 
amount  of  verbalization  involved,  emotional  dispositions  of  the  partici- 
pants, and  so  on). 

Culture  and  the  Individual 

The  principal  importance  of  this  discussion  is  to  indicate  that  culture 
and  the  unique  individual  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  opposites  engaged  in 
eternal  conflict.  We  cannot  say  that  culture  "determines"  the  individual 
and  his  personality,  because  the  individual's  behavior  is  itself  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  culture.  Those  things  which  the  individual  shares 
with  other  members  of  his  group  represent  the  cultural  identity  of  his 
group  which  has  grown  up  through  interaction.  But  we  must  also  re- 
member that  this  very  process  of  "growing  up  through  interaction"  is  also 
productive  of  differences  between  individuals  within  the  group  and  be- 
tween different  groups.  We  can  also  recall  that  these  differences  and 
similarities  exist  not  only  at  the  purely  behavioral  level,  but  also  exist  in 
genetic  patterns,  biochemical  conditions,  and  physiological  processes  and 
9  Muzafer  Sherif,  The  Psychology  of  Social  Norms. 
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needs.  Logically  we  ought  to  have  a  name  for  the  latter  patterns  char- 
acterizing groups  which  exist  below  the  observable  behavioral  level — we 
could  call  them  the  "bioculture."  Scientists  are  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand them. 


THE    SOCIAL     PERSON     IN     INTERACTION 

Since  much  of  the  foregoing  discussion  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
interaction  between  individuals,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  relate  this  dis- 
cussion to  our  previous  consideration  of  interaction  in  Chapter  8.10 

In  the  first  place  when  we  speak  of  "interaction"  what  sort  of  general 
phenomena  are  being  described?  Obviously  two  people  talking  together 
are  interacting,  since  they  are  communicating  with  each  other  and  by 
that  act  developing  certain  patterns  of  thought  and  gesture  with  respect 
to  each  other.  One  of  the  pair  may  get  angry,  gesture  wildly,  yell,  and 
even  attack  the  other.  The  process  of  interaction  in  this  case  led  to  the 
development  of  hostile  behavior  in  one  of  the  two  individuals  concerned. 

The  significance  of  the  above  example  is  not  that  one  of  the  persons 
developed  hostility  patterns,  but  that  this  occurred  in  the  situation  of 
interaction.  In  the  conventional  thought  patterns  of  our  culture  we  tend 
to  place  responsibility  on  individuals  for  their  own  actions.  We  indis- 
criminately attribute  "free  will"  or  private,  unique  motives  to  any  and 
all  behavior  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  doubt  that  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  one's  actions  is  a  necessary  and  vital  part  of  any  social  order. 
There  would  be  no  order  if  everyone  behaved  irresponsibly.  But  this  is 
not  the  same  as  believing  that  all  behavior  is  of  private  origin  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  others.  This  proposition,  as  we  have  stated 
elsewhere,  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  sociologist. 

Therefore,  the  sociologist  is  inclined  to  see  the  development  of  anger 
and  attack  behavior  in  one  person  as  a  product  of  the  interaction  of  the 
behavior  of  both  persons  rather  than  as  the  result  of  an  exclusive  motive 
of  the  one  individual.  It  was  the  exchange  of  symbols  (language),  the 
gestures,  and  the  past  experiences  being  recalled  between  the  two  persons 
that  played  upon  the  emotional  disposition  of  the  one  individual  and  so 
brought  about  an  attack.  All  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  which 
of  the  persons  was  "to  blame."  We  are  merely  analyzing  the  process  which 
led  to  a  form  of  behavior  known  as  anger  and  attack.  If  we  were  interested 

10  Most  of  the  argument  presented  here  is  based  on  George  H.  Mead,  Mind,  Self  and 
Society. 
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in  blaming  someone  we  would  have  to  inquire  into  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  argument,  the  symbols  exchanged,  the  nature  of  the  past  experiences 
— and  we  are  not  interested  in  those  here. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  typical  interaction  phenomenon.  A 
teacher  is  lecturing  to  his  class.  During  the  entire  period  no  questions  are 
asked  and  no  recitation  takes  place.  Is  this  situation  one  of  "interaction"? 
The  sociologist  would  say  yes,  even  though  no  conversation  between 
teacher  and  students  occurs.  The  teacher's  words,  voice,  gestures,  into- 
nations, and  other  behavior  convey  to  the  students  various  shades  of 
levels  of  meaning.  They  also  convey  a  considerable  amount  of  the  teacher's 
personality.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  influenced  and  affected  by 
the  number  in  the  class,  the  expressions  on  their  faces,  the  pretty  girl  in 
the  front  row,  and  the  various  stirrings  and  signs  of  boredom  or  interest 
expressed  in  the  group.  All  of  these  various  expressions  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  the  class  result  in  mutual  modification  of  behavior.  When 
this  occurs  interaction  is  taking  place.  It  is  even  rather  complex  inter- 
action taking  place  on  several  levels  of  meaning.  Some  students  may  be 
emotionally  stirred  by  the  teacher's  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  while  other 
students  respond  only  to  the  intellectual  significance  of  his  words. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  types  of  interaction.  In  all  of  these 
the  major  interests  of  the  sociologist  lie  in  the  actual  process  taking 
place,  because  this  process  has  great  significance  for  the  relationship  of 
the  person  to  the  group.  In  social  life  persons  are  constantly  interacting. 
This  results  in  modification  of  their  behavior  which  in  turn  results  both 
in  the  differences  and  uniformity. 

How  does  this  come  about?  When  two  persons  are  in  interaction 
(to  use  the  simplest  possible  example)  they  are  in  various  ways  com- 
municating meanings  to  each  other.  The  word,  the  upraised  hand,  the 
intonation  of  the  voice,  the  wink,  the  nervous  tick — all  these  have  their 
implications  for  the  meaning  of  the  person's  behavior.  As  humans  we 
accept  these  accompaniments  of  behavior  as  significant  without  thinking 
consciously  about  them  most  of  the  time.  We  say  "they  have  some  mean- 
ing." Therefore  when  the  two  persons  are  interacting  each,  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  tries  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  other's  words 
and  actions.  Each  tries  to  "put  himself  in  the  other's  place,"  so  to  speak. 
If  one  says  "Close  the  door,"  the  other  immediately  assumes  that  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  "close  the  door"  and  does  so.  He  has  taken  over 
the  attitude  or  meaning  of  the  first.  When  this  occurs  the  two  are  ex- 
emplifying a  tiny  little  culture  pattern — the  pattern  of  thought  and 
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behavior  associated  with  the  verbal  gesture  "close  the  door."  Our  two 
persons  share  this  particular  pattern  because  they  both  attach  the  same 
meaning  to  the  words. 

Suppose  that  when  the  first  one  says  "Close  the  door"  the  second 
does  not  move  but  replies  "Do  it  yourself."  What  has  happened  here? 
Certainly  the  second  has  understood  what  the  first  one  said  because  he 
obviously  knows  what  "close  the  door"  means  or  he  would  not  have  an- 
swered as  he  did.  But  in  addition  to  taking  over  that  meaning  he  also 
has  added  another  meaning  to  it — "This  man  is  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  me."  He  is  attributing  a  further  meaning  to  the  verbal  behavior  of  the 
first.  Interaction  is  still  taking  place  here,  but  in  a  more  complex  form. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  first  per- 
son's request  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The  important  thing  is  that 
in  human  behavior  such  attribution  of  meanings  occurs. 

Whenever  persons  interact  in  such  a  way  as  to  share  the  meanings 
of  their  behavior  they  are  in  a  cultural  dimension.  The  persons  are  par- 
ticipating in  behavior  patterns  which  are  shared  by  others.  As  we  have 
seen,  continual  interaction  in  groups  and  societies  gradually  produces  a 
number  of  distinctly  shared  patterns.  If  you  say  "Close  the  door"  to  a 
person  who  speaks  and  understands  only  Chinese,  he  cannot  take  over 
your  meaning  and  cannot  share  in  the  culture  pattern  represented  by 
the  phrase.  You  can  resort  to  another  gesture,  like  moving  the  hands  so 
as  to  indicate  a  closing  door  and  then  pointing  which  he  will  probably 
understand.  If  he  does  we  can  say  that  those  gestures  are  very  simple 
culture  patterns  which  happen  to  be  shared  by  Chinese  and  ourselves. 

Whenever  persons  interact  in  such  a  way  that  the  meanings  at- 
tributed to  behavior  are  wrong,  or  so  that  contradictory  behavior  results, 
the  interaction  is  not  purely  cultural.  This  is  not  a  simple  situation  be- 
cause the  individuals  can  perfectly  well  understand  the  meanings  of  the 
behavior,  but  act  in  a  contradictory  manner.  There  is  cultural  sharing  on 
the  "understanding"  level,  but  not  at  the  level  of  overt  behavior.  Hence 
we  require,  as  explained  in  the  chapters  on  culture,  the  concepts  of  overt 
and  covert  culture  patterns.  All  conceivable  degrees  of  shared  and  un- 
shared behavior  exist  in  human  interaction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  behave  in  purely  cultural 
ways.  Absolute  uniformity  would  produce  a  society  of  robots.  We  see 
simple  cultural  behavior  only  in  public  places  like  street  cars  where 
everyone  goes  through  the  same  routines  of  getting  on  and  off  the  car, 
putting  the  fare  in  the  coin-box,  and  so  on.  Most  of  the  time  the  degree 
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of  shared  meanings  is  only  approximate  and  can  have  many  different 
levels. 

That  is  where  the  factor  of  "personality"  comes  in.  We  are  not  all 
alike,  but  every  individual  is  more  or  less  different  from  every  other 
individual.  Hence  in  social  interaction  the  emotions  and  meanings  of 
individuals  are  sometimes  alike,  sometimes  different,  and  this  produces 
a  constant  change  and  rearrangement  of  behavior  patterns.  If  you  say 
"Close  the  door"  to  a  mild,  submissive  person  he  will  close  the  door.  But 
if  you  say  it  to  an  aggressive,  questioning  person  the  door  may  not  get 
closed.  Or  if  you  say  "Close  the  door"  to  a  mild,  submissive  person  who 
has  just  been  severely  frustrated  in  love  and  refuses  to  "take  any  more" 
you  may  get  clouted.  Generally  speaking,  the  average  person  would  close 
the  door,  but  one  can  always  expect  some  novelty,  some  unpredictable 
responses  and  levels  of  meaning  in  human  behavior. 

If  after  hitting  you  the  mild  individual  changes  in  the  process  and 
develops  a  somewhat  stronger  "ego"  (sense  of  self),  then  his  personality 
has  changed  and  he  has  become  different.  You  now  never  say  "Close 
the  door"  to  him,  but  "would  you  please  close  the  door  if  it  isn't  too 
much  trouble?"  You  have  now  worked  out  a  new  pattern  of  behavior 
which  you  both  understand  and  are  therefore  behaving  culturally  again 
in  at  least  this  respect.  A  new  pattern  of  uniformity  has  emerged  from 
the  conflict. 

SOCIAL     PERSON     AND     STATUS 

In  the  course  of  interaction  humans  not  only  develop  patterns  of 
behavior,  but  also  attain  positions  or  statuses  with  reference  to  others. 
The  behaviors  associated  with  these  statuses  have  been  called  "roles." 
We  can  see  in  the  concepts  of  status  and  role  the  "double  aspect"  of 
the  process  of  interaction.  The  culture  of  any  group  maintains  a  set 
of  standard  statuses  with  their  defined  roles  into  which  individuals 
are  ideally  and  theoretically  classified.  We  are  all  familiar  with  such 
defined  status-roles  as  teacher,  pupil,  policeman,  minister,  and  "dear 
mom"  (an  idealized  mother  figure  encountered  in  advertisements,  public 
speeches,  and  the  like).  These  positions,  consisting  essentially  of  "ideal 
patterns,"  are  publicly  and  traditionally  defined  for  us  and  we  auto- 
matically classify  others  by  them.  But  in  addition  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  "lack  of  fit"  between  the  personalities  of  the  actual  teachers, 
pupils,  policemen,  ministers,  and  mothers  we  know  and  the  standard 
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FIGURE    6 

THE  INTERACTION  OF  ROLES 
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status-roles  defined  for  them.  They  often  have  some  similarity  to  the 
ideal  patterns,  but  the  correlation  is  never  perfect.  The  ideal  status-roles 
of  any  society  never  conform  exactly  to  the  persons  in  that  society  for 
two  reasons:  Individuals  cannot  be  completely  uniform  and  predictable 
in  their  behavior,  and  interaction  continually  produces  change  in  status 
and  role. 

Status  and  Role 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  socially  defined  roles  and 
the  actual  role  which  persons  play.  The  mother  role,  for  example,  is  based 
to  a  large  extent  upon  a  middle-class  conception  of  a  stable  home,  self- 
sacrifice,  continual  devotion  to  father  and  the  children,  infinite  under- 
standing and  tolerance,  and  a  quiet,  deep  wisdom.  This  particular  con- 
figuration of  behavior  traits  is  possible  of  achievement,  but  only  in  a 
special  social  environment  and  as  a  result  of  special  child-rearing.  To 
assume  that  all  women  who  are  married  and  bear  children  would  have 
had  identical  backgrounds  and  identical  socialization  experiences  is  to 
assume  a  uniformity  which  does  not  exist  in  any  society.  It  is  most  nearly 
approximated  in  small,  homogeneous,  nonliterate  folk  societies,  but  even 
there  the  variation  is  sufficient  to  prevent  simple  generalizations.  The 


FIGURE  6 
based  on   a   monograph   on  the  social    behavior  of  children,*    provides  graphic   illustration   of 
one  way  of  analyzing  social  roles  and  status  in  small  group  situations.  It  may  help  to  make  the 
whole  conception  of  role  and  status  more  concrete,  and  show  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  black- 
and-white  picture  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  idea. 

In  the  diagram  "role"  is  defined  as  a  measurement  of  how  many  individuals  a  person  in- 
teracts with,  and  what  types  of  interactions  are  involved.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  two  boys  have 
very  different  roles  in  the  group  studied.  Reinhardt  (16)  is  relatively  isolated,  and  interacts 
with  few  children,  the  majority  of  these  interactions  being  unsympathetic,  as  shown  by  the  lines 
with  arrows.  Patrick  (15)  is  interacting  with  a  majority  of  the  other  children,  and  has  many 
types  of  interaction  with  them,  including  unsympathetic  ones.  We  might  say  that  Reinhardt  has 
an  isolated,  passive,  unsympathetic  role  in  the  group,  and  Patrick  has  an  active,  integrated, 
many-sided  role  in  the  group. 

These  role  differences  also  imply  personality  differences  in  the  two  children,  which  dif- 
ferences are  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  role  differences.  The  behavior  of  the  children  in 
their  roles  also  contributes  to  change  in  the  group  behavior  patterns.  We  are  informed,  for 
example,  that  Patrick  once  had  a  role  something  like  Reinhardt's,  but  that  change  took  place 
in  the  other  direction.  This  change  presumably  took  place  in  the  behavior  of  the  child  and 
also  in  the  group  patterns  of  response  toward  him.  On  a  miniature  scale,  then,  this  illustrates 
the  social  process  in  general. 

*  Lois  B.  Murphy,  Social  Behavior  and  Child  Personality,  p.  139.  Copyright  1937  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press. 
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ethnologist  who  wishes  to  study  "the  role  of  the  mother"  in  a  nonliterate 
folk  society  must  study  the  personalities  and  behavior  of  several  mothers 
in  order  to  find  the  significant  variations  from  the  ideal  role. 

It  is  actually  true  that  each  individual  mother  occupies  a  different 
status  and  role  within  her  own  group.  We  are  able  to  make  broad  gen- 
eralizations only  when  looking  at  the  society  as  a  whole.  We  might  say 
that  all  mothers  in  a  lower  income  segment  of  the  society  have  a  more 
important  role  to  play  in  the  family  than  mothers  in  a  higher  income 
bracket.  This  is  probably  true  for  the  reason  that  the  mother  in  the  low- 
income  levels  must  be  more  careful  in  budgeting,  must  do  more  sewing, 
and  in  general  must  work  harder  to  keep  the  family  together.  But  beyond 
a  generalization  of  this  sort  we  know  that  individual  mothers  within  the 
lower  income  groups  vary  widely  in  their  ability  to  take  care  of  the  family 
and  in  their  interest  in  doing  so.  There  would  be  still  further  variation  in 
the  actual  status  of  the  mother  in  her  own  home  from  the  standpoint  of 
other  members  of  the  family.  Some  families  might  appreciate  her  hard 
work  and  give  her  a  high  status,  while  others  would  simply  feel  it  was 
her  "duty"  to  keep  the  home  together  and  accord  her  no  particular  re- 
ward. 

The  person  in  constant  interaction  with  others  is  constantly  changing 
and  reforming  his  status  positions  and  accompanying  role-behavior.  This 
may  take  place  very  slowly  and  imperceptibly  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
remain  relatively  isolated  from  others.  Or  it  may  take  place  rapidly  and 
dramatically  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  public  leaders.  Admiral  Dewey 
returned  from  Manila  Bay  as  his  country's  No.  1  hero  and  most  respected 
citizen,  but  a  few  months  after  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
presidential  nomination  he  had  already  become  an  object  of  public  ridi- 
cule. His  present  posthumous  status  is  still  different — that  of  an  esteemed, 
competent,  but  not  exactly  heroic  naval  officer. 

The  person  then  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  isolated  organism  who  oc- 
casionally bumps  into  other  members  of  the  group  and  then  bounces 
away,  unchanged  and  untouched.  This  is  a  common  picture  of  the  social 
process  that  has  been  helped  considerably  by  the  American  emphasis  on 
individualism  and  the  right  of  everyone  to  "do  as  he  damn  well  pleases." 
The  person  is  in  interaction  with  his  group,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  his  behavior  is  interrelated  with  the  behavior  of  others  and 
does  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  This  process  characteristically  results  in 
the  formation  of  definitions  of  the  persons  involved — definitions  of  their 
"nature,"  their  status  positions,  the  role-behavior  associated  with  these 
positions,  and  the  value  or  meaning  of  these  positions  and  roles.  These 
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various  definitions  constantly  tend  toward  uniformity  and  standardiza- 
tion as  they  enter  the  zone  of  shared  ideal  culture  patterns.  The  actual 
positions  and  roles  fluctuate  and  change.  As  they  do  so  the  ideal  cultural 
definitions  of  status  and  role  also  change,  but  usually  rather  slowly.  The 
slowest  change  takes  place  in  the  most  public,  society-wide  ideal  pat- 
terns— like  the  "dear  mom"  status  mentioned  earlier.  Fixed  by  constant 
repetition  and  flourishing  in  such  media  as  advertising,  which  is  a  long 
way  from  any  real  family,  such  "ideal"  pattern  definitions  can  persist  a 
very  long  time,  even  in  the  face  of  widespread  "common  knowledge"  that 
real  personalities  have  little  correspondence  to  the  ideal. 

These  examples  seem  trivial  and  should  be  projected  on  a  much 
larger  group  canvas.  Yet  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  "dy- 
namic" of  interaction — the  constant  repetition  of  shared,  uniform  pat- 
terns of  behavior  and  the  development  of  new  and  different  patterns  of 
behavior.  All  of  us  have  unique  configurations  of  behavior,  emotions,  and 
the  like;  but  we  also  share  many  parts  of  this  configuration  with  others. 
Because  we  share  we  can  behave  culturally;  because  we  are  different  we 
conflict  and  produce  change  in  culture.  The  person  is  not  in  opposition 
to  the  group,  but  in  interaction  with  it.  Sometimes  his  interaction  is  of 
the  shared,  uniform  type;  sometimes  it  is  of  the  conflicting  type. 

RECAPITULATION 

In  this  chapter  we  have  tried  to  analyze  the  general  process  of  so- 
cialization, seen  as  a  problem  of  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  group. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem  is  to  clarify  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  fact  that  individuals  are  both  unique  and 
different  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  process  of  growth  and  maturation 
is  such  that  no  two  individuals  ever  receive  identical  influences,  yet  a 
fundamental  similarity  holds  true.  The  same  combination  of  uniqueness 
and  uniformity  continues  true  in  the  later  training  and  learning  experi- 
ences of  individuals.  The  process  of  interaction  likewise  is  one  which 
involves  both  understanding  and  conflict  between  individuals,  culturally- 
shared  behavior,  and  individual  and  group  conflicts. 

Sociological  interest  in  the  individual  has  tended  to  center  around 
the  problem  of  personality  development.  In  the  light  of  the  discussions 
in  this  chapter,  and  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  next,  we  can  define 
personality  as  that  organization  of  individual  behavioral  characteristics 
which  develop  in  a  social  environment,  and  which  serve  to  distinguish 
one  individual  from  another.  The  development  of  personality  is  not  seen 
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by  the  sociologist  as  taking  place  in  a  vacuum,  but  is  essentially  the  prod- 
uct of  socialization  and  group  living.  A  human  organism  becomes  a  social 
person  through  this  process. 

What  the  social  scientist  sees  then  are  not  discrete,  isolated,  unique 
human  organisms,  but  a  network  of  patterns  of  behavior  stretching  be- 
tween and  through  these  social  individuals.  The  organization  of  these 
patterns  within  each  individual  is  to  some  degree  always  unique,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  that  individual  is  a  total  isolate.  His  organization 
of  patterns  is  connected  through  interaction  with  the  pattern-organiza- 
tion or  personality  of  others,  and  the  whole  network  is  in  constant  change 
and  reorganization  in  varying  rates  and  ways.  The  social  scientist  sees 
all  this  against  a  background  of  genetic,  biochemical,  physiological,  and 
psychological  factors  (not  to  mention  the  natural  environment)  which  he 
tends  to  assume  are  relatively  fixed  and  similar  for  all.  We  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  they  are  not.  Sociologists  will  soon  have  to  take  the  pattern- 
variation  in  these  other  systems  of  analysis  very  much  into  account. 

n  p  w 

POSTSCRIPT    TO     PART     II 

Chapters  5  through  16,  collectively  labeled  "The  Basic  Ideas  of 
Sociology,"  have  tried  to  give  the  reader  some  understanding  of  the 
meanings,  the  uses,  the  functions,  and  the  value  of  basic  sociological  con- 
cepts, as  the  sociologist  uses  them  in  his  analysis  of  human  social  life. 

The  section  to  follow,  "Personality,  Society,  and  Culture,"  will 
examine  in  some  detail  how  any  individual  becomes  a  fully  functioning 
member  of  the  social  life  of  a  human  group  with  special  emphasis  on 
psychological  problems  and  data.  By  way  of  introduction  to  Part  III, 
and  by  way  of  summary  of  this  present  section,  the  following  statement 
may  help  the  reader  to  keep  an  over-all  view  of  the  development  of  the 
materials  of  this  book.  The  statement  attempts  to  show,  in  very  brief 
and  summary  terms,  how  the  basic  concepts  are  interrelated. 

Individuals  in  positions  or  status  come  into  social  relationship  and 
engage  in  interaction.  Through  interaction  between  a  developing  child  and 
the  adults  about  him  the  child  becomes  socialized  to  various  rules,  prac- 
tices, and  meanings  which  are  interpreted  to  him  by  the  groups  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  These  groups  are  the  products  of  regular,  persisting  inter- 
action in  specified  ways  between  numbers  of  individuals,  who  themselves 
have  gone  through  the  process  of  socialization  acquiring  various  statuses 
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and  performing  expected  roles  within  the  range  of  the  life-chances  which 
their  statuses  made  available  to  them. 

The  process  of  socialization  lays  specific  emphasis  upon  the  learning 
by  the  individual  of  the  role  expectations  attached  to  the  various  statuses 
he  comes  to  occupy  (child,  brother,  son,  Protestant,  student,  middle 
class,  etc.)-  Through  persisting  role-taking,  first  in  play  and  then  in 
actuality,  the  child  comes  to  acquire  his  human  nature,  in  the  sense  that 
he  becomes  adapted  to  the  culture  of  his  society  and  thereby  learns  how  to 
live  in  groups.  However,  since  no  two  individuals  are  identical,  there  are 
varying  meanings  attached  to  the  over-all  culture  patterns,  and  cultural 
change  is  initiated  by  the  interaction  of  these  varying  interpretations. 

Each  of  the  groups  to  which  any  individual  belongs  is  continuously 
interacting  with  other  groups.  When  and  if  there  develops  out  of  this 
interaction  a  set  of  persisting  conventional  agreements  about  means  and 
ends  which  come  to  be  culturally  shared  by  a  relatively  large  number  of 
people,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  an  institutional  configuration  of  behavior. 
In  all  societies  six  major  institutional  configurations  will  be  found.  These 
define  behavior  with  regard  to  (1)  the  socialization  of  children;  (2)  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services;  (3)  the  maintenance  of 
internal  and  external  order;  (4)  the  maintenance  of  biologic  adequacy  of 
the  individuals  in  the  society;  (5)  the  maintenance  of  membership  through 
reproduction;  and  (6)  the  maintenance  of  meaning  and  motivation  in  the 
lives  of  the  individuals  of  the  society. 

A  society  is  defined  by  the  interaction  of  individuals  with  regard  to 
these  six  prerequisites.  They  constitute  the  functional  prerequisites  for 
societal  survival  and  continuity.  In  all  societies  there  are  institutions  or 
organizations  of  individuals  into  patterns  of  relationships  and  behavior 
which  collectively  function  within  these  areas.  The  largest  subgroup 
within  any  one  of  these  areas  is  termed  an  agency.  Thus  the  Church,  the 
schools,  and  so  on,  are  institutional  agencies  performing  institutional 
activities  such  as  religion  and  education  which  are  part  of  the  total  be- 
havior occurring  within  the  broad  institutional  areas. 

The  total  integrated  configuration  of  behavior  in  all  institutional 
areas  which  as  a  whole  is  distinguishable  in  any  one  society  from  that 
of  any  other  society  may  be  termed  the  culture  of  that  society.  All  societies 
thus  have  cultures. 

Groups  within  a  society  may  also  be  said  to  have  cultures  in  so  far 
as  the  individuals  within  the  groups  interact  within  a  framework  of 
agreed-upon  means  and  ends  and  have  mutually  accepted  understandings 
about  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  behavior  and  the  goals  toward  which 
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the  behavior  is  directed.  For  that  matter,  from  a  strict  logical  standpoint, 
any  two  or  more  individuals  who  interact  and  come  to  share  behavior  pat- 
terns may  be  said  to  be  developing  a  common  culture.  Practically,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  use  "culture"  for  such  small  aggregates. 

Throughout  the  whole  process  of  interaction  of  individuals  with 
others  to  form  groups,  and  groups  with  others  to  form  societies,  the 
process  of  differentiation  takes  place.  Through  this  process  the  individuals 
and  groups  within  the  total  society  are  sorted  out  into  various  statuses. 
This  sorting  process  takes  place  in  accordance  with  specified  rules  of 
interaction  and  is  conditioned  by  the  life-chances  which  accompany  each 
status  position. 

As  a  result  of  interaction  individuals  and  groups  are  continuously 
modifying  each  other's  behavior.  Society  can  be  seen  as  constantly 
in  motion.  Yet  this  motion  appears  to  occur  in  regular,  predictable  ways 
within  certain  limits  of  time  and  prevailing  social  conditions,  so  that  it 
may  perhaps  best  be  described  as  a  type  of  moving  or  dynamic  equilib- 
rium. Thus,  both  motion  and  regularity  are  basic  ideas  of  usefulness  for 
the  sociologist.  But  society  is  also  always  changing  from  one  equilibrium 
point  to  another. 

At  any  given  moment  it  is  possible  to  observe  and  define  the  relation- 
ships among  individuals  and  groups  in  various  statuses.  This  network  of 
relationships — a  sort  of  cross-section  of  the  aggregation  of  individuals — 
taken  at  a  given  moment  is  known  as  the  structure  of  the  group  or  of  the 
society.  To  know  the  structure  of  a  group  we  must  have  knowledge  about 
the  available  statuses,  the  role  expectations  and  the  life-chances  which 
are  attached,  and  the  general  societal  rules  of  interaction. 

The  influences  which  the  behavior  of  any  individual  or  group  has 
upon  his  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of  those  with  whom  he  is  in  con- 
tact are  known  as  the  functions  of  that  behavior.  When  you  ask,  "What 
functions  does  this  group  perform?"  you  are  in  reality  asking,  "What 
effects  has  the  behavior  of  this  group  upon  itself  and  upon  all  other 
groups  with  which  it  is  in  interaction?" 
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SOCIETY,  PERSONALITY,  AND  CULTURE 


CHAPTER    SEVENTEEN 


V 


THE  BASIS  OF  PERSONALITY:  BIOLOGY, 
BEHAVIOR,  GROWTH 


owners  of  pets  often  insist  that  "animals  have  personalities,  just  like 
humans."  There  is  some  truth  in  this  statement.  The  behavior  of  indi- 
vidual animals  is  never  exactly  alike.  Especially  in  the  case  of  dogs, 
intensive  association  with  man  can  produce  some  rather  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  behavior  of  different  pets.  This  raises  the  question  whether 
or  not  we  can  apply  the  term  "personality"  to  these  behavioral  differ- 
ences. They  seem  to  be  superficial,  the  result  of  special  training  to  respond 
to  signals,  or  the  development  of  one  or  the  other  of  a  certain  limited 
range  of  responses  to  certain  situations.  Some  dogs  growl  when  spanked, 
while  others  cringe.  There  is  no  demonstrable  evidence  of  complex  and 
long-lasting  grief  or  the  symbolic  distortion  of  a  whole  life-pattern  by 
such  experiences.  It  appears  as  though  no  really  fundamental,  long- 
lasting  modification  of  the  dog's  emotional  adjustment  to  his  environment 
can  be  induced. 

With  humans,  on  the  other  hand,  the  behavioral  differences  go  much 
deeper  and  are  much  more  complex.  The  spanked  child  may  develop 
symbolic  associations  about  his  relationship  to  his  spanking  parents 
which  in  later  life  can  become  an  important  basis  for  his  whole  relation- 
ship with  the  social  world.  Human  individuals  vary  importantly  in  the 
way  they  adapt  to  environment — aggressive,  domineering,  submissive, 
withdrawing,  etc. — and  in  the  meanings  and  values  associated  with 
these  adaptations.  No  such  complex  situation  is  demonstrably  true  for 
animal  behavior. 

In  the  previous  chapter  personality  was  defined  as  that  configuration 
of  behavior  which,  developing  in  a  social  environment,  distinguishes  one 
individual  from  another.  The  roots  of  personality  can  be  found  in  the 
genetic  potentialities  inherited  by  everyone,  and  the  unfolding  of  these 
potentialities  in  a  social  and  natural  environment.  All  behavior  thus  has 
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a  general  biologic  underpinning  which  varies  to  some  degree  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual.  It  may  also  vary  from  group  to  group  as  a  result  of 
the  effect  of  inbreeding  on  gene  distribution  and  of  different  food  supplies, 
but  little  is  known  of  this.  More  important  in  explaining  individual  per- 
sonality differences,  however,  are  the  variations  in  individual  experience 
in  a  complex  and  ever  changing  socio-cultural  environment.  We  are  all 
brought  up  more  or  less  differently;  we  all  have  more  or  less  different 
experiences  in  the  social  groups  in  which  we  interact.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  significant  similarities  in  child-rearing  patterns  and  adult  ex- 
periences the  world  over  which  result  in  certain  personality  similarities 
in  all  humans. 

The  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  foundations  of  per- 
sonality development  in  human  individuals.  We  shall  first  discuss  the 
biologic  basis  of  behavior  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  the  glandular, 
muscular,  and  organic  apparatus  of  the  body.  Next  we  will  define  the 
four  principal  types  of  behavior  which  emerge  from  these  biologic  foun- 
dations and  are  importantly  directed  and  modified  by  social  and  cultural 
factors.  Third,  we  shall  study  the  changes  in  structure  and  behavior 
which  occur  as  the  individual  grows  up  and  matures  in  a  social  world. 
With  this  knowledge  at  our  disposal  we  will  be  prepared  for  the  analysis 
of  personality  itself  in  the  following  chapter. 

THE     BIOLOGIC     BASIS     OF     PERSONALITY 

Nerves 

The  human  nervous  system  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  systems 
of  all  vertebrate  animals.  These  differences  in  degree  however  are  ex- 
tremely important,  because  the  human  nervous  apparatus  is  the  most 
complex  of  all  animal  systems.  This  means  that  human  behavior  can  be 
more  intricately  organized  and  controlled.  The  principal  functions  of  the 
nerves  are  two:  the  reception  of  stimuli — pressure,  heat,  cold,  taste,  and 
light;  and  second,  the  relaying  of  nervous  impulses  to  muscles  and  organs 
to  permit  activity. 

The  nervous  system  is  classified  into  three  main  parts :  (1)  the  central 
system,  consisting  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord;  (2)  the  somatic  system, 
consisting  of  the  nerves  in  the  "striped  muscles"  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  and 
face;  (3)  the  autonomic  system  which  includes  the  nerves  of  the  smooth 
muscles  of  the  internal  organs,  and  the  nerves  involved  in  activities  of 
the  glands,  digestive  apparatus,  kidneys,  heart,  and  similar  organs.  We 
may  discuss  these  in  order. 
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The  central  nervous  system  is  often  said  to  be  the  supreme  head- 
quarters of  bodily  activity,  and  the  supreme  directing  and  controlling 
organ.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  it  must  be  qualified.  Only  one 
part  of  the  central  system,  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  can  be  said  to  have  a 
directing  function,  or  has  the  power  to  originate  actions.  The  rest  of  the 
central  system  is  mainly  a  kind  of  switchboard  in  which  impulses  coming 
from  the  other  two  systems  are  sorted  out  and  plugged  into  the  right 
channels.  The  hypothalamus,  a  lower  section  of  the  brain,  is  especially 
important  in  this  respect,  acting  as  the  sorting  mechanism  for  the  auto- 
nomic system  reactions  we  call  "emotions."  The  hypothalamus  can  auto- 
matically stimulate  the  organs  involved  i'n  emotions  (like  certain  glands, 
stomach  contractions,  sweating,  and  so  on),  but  most  of  the  time  the 
hypothalamus  relays  the  impulses  toward  emotional  reactions  to  the 
cortex  which  discriminates  between  them  and  determines  the  degree  of 
emotion  expressed.  When  the  psychologist  removes  the  cortex  of  a  dog, 
or  when  the  human  individual's  cortex  is  made  inactive  by  an  anaesthetic, 
the  organism  shows  wild  and  uncontrollable  sequences  of  rage,  fear,  pain, 
joy,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  hypothalamus  working  overtime  and  without 
cortical  checks  and  balances. 

The  spinal  cord  portion  of  the  central  system  consists  of  bunches  of 
ganglia,  or  places  where  many  nerve  fibers  come  together,  and  a  large 
central  cord  for  ascending  and  descending  nerves.  It  is  a  relaying  channel 
for  various  impulses  going  to  the  brain. 

The  central  nervous  system  then  may  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  switch- 
board, as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  which  receives  impulses  from  all 
over  the  body  and  discriminates  between  them.  The  cortex,  only  one 
part  of  this  system,  can  be  said  to  be  a  "headquarters"  in  the  sense  of 
initiating  action.  But  even  in  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
cortex  is  entirely  responsible.  Suppose  you  want  a  cigarette  and  proceed 
to  take  one  and  light  it.  At  first  it  might  seem  that  your  brain  (cortex) 
was  entirely  responsible.  But  actually  the  brain  received  a  multitude  of 
impulses  associated  with  taste,  the  feel  of  a  round  object  on  the  lips  and 
between  the  fingers,  evidences  of  emotional  tension  which  the  cigarette 
can  relieve,  and  many  other  stimuli.  The  cortex  then  puts  these  all  to- 
gether and  out  comes  the  "desire  for  a  cigarette"  and  the  satisfying 
action.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  man  the  cortex  is  supremely  im- 
portant in  organization  and  synthesis,  and  is  much  larger  and  more 
complex  than  in  any  other  animal.  A  dog,  for  example,  has  a  large  thal- 
amus and  a  small  cortex  as  compared  to  man.  The  apes  fall  somewhere  in 
between. 
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The  somatic  nervous  system  is  directly  concerned  with  relaying  sense 
impressions  of  heat,  cold,  pain,  and  pressure  to  the  central  system.  The 
central  system  then  sorts  these  out  and  relays  appropriate  action-messages 
back  to  the  body  muscles,  and  the  individual  runs,  walks,  lies  down,  or 
throws  a  forward  pass.  This  apparatus  is  relatively  simple,  but  it  has 
some  complicating  features.  The  position  of  a  striped  muscle  for  example 
will  importantly  affect  the  message  the  central  system  sends  back  to  it. 
Anaesthetized  frogs,  when  stimulated  in  the  leg  by  an  electric  shock,  will 
contract  the  leg.  Then  while  the  leg  is  still  contracted  another  shock  in 
the  same  place  will  result  in  the  leg  extending.  The  position  of  the  muscle 
"determined"  the  nature  of  the  brain's  message.  Arrangements  of  this 
sort  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  co-ordinated  muscular  actions. 

The  autonomic  nervous  system  is  usually  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  sympathetic  and  parasympathetic.  The  first  of  these  is  the  more  im- 
portant for  most  social  scientific  considerations  since  it  releases  the  emo- 
tional activity  taking  place  during  periods  of  fear,  rage,  joy,  and  the  like. 
The  sympathetic  system  is  the  electrical  wiring  for  glands  of  the  body, 
especially  the  adrenal  glands  and  their  adrenalin  secretion.  It  is  adrenalin 
which  prepares  the  muscles  for  contracting  and  relaxing,  causes  the  blood 
to  digest  sugar  more  rapidly  thereby  increasing  body  energy,  and  per- 
forms several  other  important  functions  basic  to  strenuous  and  dangerous 
activity. 

The  sympathetic  system  also  controls  the  smooth  muscles  of  the 
scalp,  involved  in  "hair-raising"  fear;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  and  their 
dilations;  blood  vessels  of  the  stomach;  and  the  sugar-releasing  mechanism 
of  the  liver.  These  and  many  other  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system 
are  all  involved  in  the  outburst  of  energy  associated  with  the  emotions 
so  important  in  human  interaction. 

The  parasympathetic  system  is  the  controlling  system  for  the  main- 
tenance of  steady,  nonviolent  physiological  and  emotional  states  of  the 
organism.  Thus  while  the  sympathetic  system  dilates  eye  pupils  the 
parasympathetic  contracts  them;  the  sympathetic  induces  the  heart  to 
beat  faster  and  the  parasympathetic  slows  it  down.  The  parasympathetic 
controls  discharges  of  salivary  and  digestive  juices,  keeping  them  at  an 
optimum  level,  whereas  the  sympathetic  stimulates  the  organism  to 
consume  everything  at  great  speeds  in  order  to  provide  greater  energy. 
The  parasympathetic  is  also  involved  in  the  functions  of  the  various 
eliminating  and  excreting  organs.  Without  the  parasympathetic  the 
human  would  be  a  violent  and  short-lived  animal  who  literally  consumed 
himself  in  excesses  of  emotion  and  excitement.  The  central  nervous  sys- 
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tern,  of  course,  co-ordinates  and  correlates  the  activities  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  autonomic  discussed  above.1 


Glands 

Glands  are  small  bodies  located  in  various  portions  of  the  body,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  manufacture  certain  kinds  of  "secretions"  or 
hormones.  These  secretions  are  let  into  the  blood  stream  and  act  like 
automatic  chemical  agents  in  the  stimulation  of  organs  and  physiological 
processes.  The  most  important  glands  are  the  thyroid,  adrenals,  pituitary, 
thymus,  parathyroid,  gonads,  and  pineal.  The  various  functions  of  these 
are  by  now  fairly  well  known.  The  thyroid  hormone  has  much  to  do  with 
the  rate  of  breathing.  In  violent  muscular  activity  the  sympathetic  nerves 
stimulate  the  gland  so  as  to  produce  an  excess  of  its  secretion.  The  pitui- 
tary hormones  are  involved  in  sexual  growth  and  activity  and  in  more 
general  phases  of  body  growth  and  development.  The  gonads  manufacture 
sexual  hormones.  The  adrenal  secretions  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  lack  of  any  of  these  glands  or  a  failure  of  them  to  produce  hormones 
will  result  in  different  behavior  and  biologic  make-up  of  the  individual. 

Although  the  glands  are  extremely  important  they  are  not  all-im- 
portant as  they  have  often  been  considered.  Human  behavior  is  extremely 
complex  and  is  not  merely  a  simple  result  of  a  glandular  secretion.  Indi- 
viduals with  an  excess  or  deficit  of  a  given  hormone  can  often  function 
adequately  since  the  body  can  compensate  for  the  abnormality  in  other 
ways.  Synthetic  hormones  are  now  administered  regularly  in  pathological 
cases.  If  the  individual  lacks  an  adequate  nervous  organization  however 
the  resulting  condition  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  correct.  We  can  get 
along  with  considerable  irregularity  in  glandular  function,  but  we  cannot 
put  up  with  much  in  the  way  of  neural  abnormalities. 

Glands  are  of  considerable  importance  in  sexual  differences  since  the 
basic  behavior  characteristic  of  the  sexes  in  reproductive  activities  is 
brought  about  through  the  action  of  hormones.  Although  this  is  true  the 
classifications  of  sexual,  behavioral,  and  emotional  differences  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  have  a  large  cultural  factor.  There  is  no  glandular 
basis  for  causing  women  to  be  "meek  and  mild  of  disposition,"  as  the 
nineteenth  century  often  put  it.  This  is  a  purely  cultural  standard  which 
has  obviously  changed.  Actually  the  biologist  sees  no  abrupt  and  sharp 
differences  between  the  sexes.   At  birth  sexual  differences  are  almost 

1  For  a  more  detailed  review  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  functions  see  J.  F  Dashiell, 
Fundamentals  of  General  Psychology. 
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negligible,  but  grow  more  distinct  with  maturity.  Even  then  the  bio- 
chemical composition  of  the  male  and  female  sexual  hormones  are  ex- 
tremely closely  related.  The  male  and  female  sex  organs  are  secondary 
specializations  on  undifferentiated  tissues  and  organs  present  in  both 
"sexes"  in  the  fetal  and  infantile  stage.  Biologically  male  and  female  are 
end-points  on  a  continuum  or  graded  series  rather  than  absolutely  dif- 
ferent organisms.2 

THE     BEHAVIORAL     BASIS     OF     PERSONALITY 

Human  behavior  in  the  long  view  is  a  variant  of  general  mammalian 
behavior  in  that  it  is  characterized  by  considerable  activity,  complexity, 
and  the  ability  to  learn  through  experience.  Among  the  mammals  human 
behavior  is  closest  to  the  behavior  typical  of  monkeys  and  apes  who, 
together  with  man,  belong  to  the  Primate  order  of  the  class  Mammalia. 
A  visit  to  the  Primate  collection  of  any  zoo  will  confirm  this.  The  hyper- 
active, busy,  manipulative,  and  intensely  social  monkeys  and  the  in- 
telligent, emotional,  teachable  chimpanzees  are  "almost  human."  The 
"almost"  represents  a  difference  in  degree  only  between  man  and  the 
other  Primates,  but  this  difference  in  degree  is  so  great  in  its  consequences 
that  it  can  for  practical  purposes  be  considered  as  a  qualitative  difference. 
We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  all  aspects  of  human  behavior  can  be 
found  in  the  monkeys  and  especially  the  apes;  man  is  simply  ever  so 
much  more  complex  than  they. 

All  behavior  in  the  biologic  sense  is  a  configuration  of  three  sets  of 
processes:  (1)  the  receiving  and  sending  of  nervous  impulses  throughout 
the  organism;  (2)  the  secreting  function  of  glands;  (3)  the  muscular  and 
organic  responses  to  nervous  and  glandular  tensions.  Underlying  all  of 
these  are  the  genetic  potentialities  inherited  by  every  individual  which 
develop  and  change  in  an  environment.  This  general  configuration  is 
common  to  all  mammals.  We  may  now  discuss  the  four  most  important 
types  of  behavior:  emotional,  motivational,  perceptual,  and  learning. 

2  Margaret  Mead's  Sex  and  Temperament  in  Three  Primitive  Societies  illustrates  re- 
versals of  sexual  roles  in  different  societies.  The  Arapesh  male  was  quiet,  nonviolent,  and 
in  general  a  "perfect  lady"  by  our  ideal  patterns  of  sexual  behavior.  The  Mundugamor  male 
however  was  proud,  aggressive,  and  boastful — "a  big  bully"  in  our  terms.  Much  of  what  we 
regard  as  biologically  determined  in  sexual  behavior  turns  out  to  be  part  of  the  cultural 
patterns.  "Maleness"  and  "femaleness"  are  not  distinctively  defined,  but  are  points  on  a 
continuum.  For  a  biologic  and  genetic  analysis  of  the  complexity  of  sex  differences  see 
Herbert  P.  Riley,  Introduction  to  Genetics  and  Cytogenetics,  Chapter  29,  especially  pp.  493- 
502. 
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Emotional  Behavior 

We  think  of  emotions  usually  in  a  cultural  context,  distinguishing 
between  such  "emotions"  as  devotion,  respect,  sincerity,  mother-love, 
father-love,  fear,  anger,  and  so  on.  Such  a  classification  of  emotions  is 
more  cultural  than  physiological  since  for  example  there  is  no  physio- 
logical difference  between  the  love  for  a  father  and  the  love  for  a  mother. 
Similarly,  such  terms  as  "respect"  and  "devotion"  may  merely  represent 
different  degrees  of  the  same  physiological  and  neurological  processes. 
Much  of  what  we  consider  to  be  emotional  behavior  then  is  really  a  matter 
of  different  cultural  values  and  personal  meanings,  attached  to  slightly 
varying  or  the  same  physiological  behavior  taking  place  in  different  social 
situations. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  outward 
signs  of  a  given  internal  emotional  process  will  vary  from  individual  to 
individual.  Two  individuals  may  become  equally  "angry"  and  undergo 
similar  physiological  changes,  but  motivations  and  overt  behavior  pat- 
terns differ  in  the  two  so  that  one  breaks  furniture  and  screams  and  the 
other  smiles  a  deadly  smile  and  waxes  sarcastic.  We  would  be  likely  to 
consider  the  two  overt  behaviors  as  "different  emotions,"  as  "rage"  in 
the  first  case  and  "deadly  hatred"  in  the  other.  There  is  nothing  "wrong" 
in  this  assignment  of  "different"  emotions  to  the  same  physiological 
process,  because  the  different  outward  behavior  and  the  different  moti- 
vations are  supremely  important  in  the  development  of  culture  patterns 
and  in  the  interaction  of  individuals.  We  must,  however,  be  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  physiological  basis  for  emotional  behavior  and 
the  outward  behavior  and  motivations  of  the  individual. 

What  we  call  "emotional  behavior"  in  the  physiological-neurological 
sense  is  really  a  kind  of  generalized  readiness  for  intense  activity.  The 
processes  associated  are  remarkably  similar  for  nearly  all  of  the  "emo- 
tions" that  we  habitually  distinguish — rage,  fear,  love,  excitement,  and 
so  on.  The  following  symptoms  are  the  most  typical  and  important:  (1) 
a  rise  in  blood  pressure  produced  by  more  rapid  heartbeat  and  by  con- 
traction of  blood  vessels;  (2)  rapid  flow  of  blood  into  the  muscles  so  they 
can  work  harder  for  longer  periods;  (3)  sugar  leaves  the  liver  in  large 
quantities  and  enters  the  blood,  heightening  the  energy-output  of  the 
body;  (4)  breathing  becomes  more  rapid,  introducing  more  oxygen  into 
the  blood  and  keeping  the  blood  purified  more  efficiently;  (5)  excessive 
discharge  of  adrenalin  and  other  hormones  which  have  effects  on  all  the 
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processes  already  mentioned;  (6)  a  slo wing-down  and  contraction  of 
stomach  and  digestive  apparatus  so  as  to  divert  blood  used  there  into 
the  striped  muscles;  (7)  a  number  of  other  symptoms  occur,  like  the 
erection  of  hairs  and  increased  activity  of  the  sweat  glands.3 

This  generalized  process  varies  somewhat  in  extent  and  degree,  but 
most  of  the  elements  are  present  in  all  the  various  intense  emotions 
familiar  to  us.  The  lover  habitually  feels  exhilarated  and  "on  top  of  the 
world";  the  debater  feels  persuasive  and  all-powerful  against  his  oppo- 
nents; the  wrestler  struggles  and  battles  violently;  the  person  in  a  rage 
stamps  his  feet  and  raises  his  fists.  While  all  of  these  behavior  patterns 
are  related  to  entirely  different  social  situations,  they  nevertheless  involve 
a  similar  physiological  readiness  or  hyperactivity  of  the  whole  organism. 

Emotional  behavior,  then,  is  a  composite  of  two  factors:  (1)  the  whole 
physiological-neurological-muscular-organic  configuration  described  ear- 
lier which  may  be  called  "physical  emotional  behavior";  and  (2)  the 
"overt  emotional  behavior"  of  the  individual,  taking  place  in  a  social 
environment,  which  is  given  various  names  and  values  in  the  group 
culture.  This  latter  type  of  emotional  behavior  varies  considerably  from 
individual  to  individual,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  individual  personali- 
ties differ.  The  personality,  having  developed  out  of  individual  experience 
in  society  and  culture,  will  direct  the  physical  emotion  into  different 
channels  in  accordance  with  the  behavior  patterns  previously  established 
and  in  process  of  formation.  Many  of  these  patterns  of  course  are  shared 
by  individuals  and  form  part  of  the  culture  of  the  group. 

The  interrelations  of  the  physical  emotional  behavior  and  the  social 
and  cultural  environment  are  very  complex.  One  of  the  more  unusual 
cases  which  has  been  studied  is  the  phenomenon  of  death  by  witchcraft. 
People  actually  die  when  "bewitched"  in  many  nonliterate  societies,  in 
our  own  backwoods  communities,  and  in  the  Negro  communities  of  the 
Antilles  and  the  adjacent  South  American  coast  where  "voodoo"  religion 
is  practiced.  Death  in  such  cases  presents  a  weird  and  baffling  problem 
to  us,  because  we  usually  associate  death  with  some  positive  organic 
abnormality. 

A  number  of  authenticated  cases  of  "voodoo  death"  were  carefully 
studied  and  the  various  physiological  symptoms  analyzed.4  The  picture 
was  the  familiar  one  described  previously.  Excessive  discharges  of  ad- 
renalin floods  the  body,  causing  increased  blood  pressure  and  restriction 

3  The  classic  account  of  this  whole  process  can  be  found  in  Walter  B.  Cannon,  Bodily 
Changes  in  Fear,  Hunger,  Pain  and  Rage.  A  more  recent  summary  is  found  in  Helen  F. 
Dunbar,  Emotions  and  Bodily  Changes. 

4  Walter  B.  Cannon,  "Voodoo  Death,"  pp.  169-81. 
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of  blood  circulation  through  constriction  of  the  blood  vessels.  If  this  state 
continues  it  eventually  causes  death.  In  the  case  of  voodoo  victims  the 
refusal  of  food  and  water  contributes  to  the  stimulation  of  the  adrenals 
and  thus  even  more  adrenalin  is  discharged.  Victims  usually  die  before 
starvation  or  lack  of  water  would  have  had  time  to  produce  death. 

The  victim  thus  literally  dies  of  a  systematic  deterioration  brought 
about  by  the  overt  emotion  we  might  call  "fear."  In  his  social  and 
cultural  experience  he  has  become  convinced  that  witches  can  actually 
produce  death  by  magical  means.  If  he  becomes  convinced  that  a  witch 
is  working  on  him,  he  responds  physiologically  with  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed above.  Of  course  not  all  potential  victims  die.  Some  refuse  to 
slip  into  the  deteriorating  fear-state  and  hire  their  own  witch  to  bewitch 
the  other.  Such  differences  in  response  to  bewitching  are  due  mainly  to 
personality  differences  in  the  victims. 

Actually  we  have  some  analogous  cases  in  our  own  society.  Soldiers 
have  been  known  to  slip  into  the  process  described  through  "battle  fear," 
shock,  and  other  circumstances.  But  in  our  society  the  process  generally 
does  not  lead  to  death,  but  rather  to  personality  disturbances  of  various 
kinds.  Hysteria  which  may  take  the  form  of  a  stiffening  of  a  limb  or 
similar  functional  disability  is  a  common  result.  In  our  society  then  the 
physiological  process  is  not  as  important  as  change  in  neurological  hook- 
ups. This  is  a  result  of  different  behavioral  organization  of  individuals  who 
grow  up  in  our  society  and  culture. 

Motivational  Behavior 

When  we  say  that  individuals  are  active  we  often  mean  that  they 
behave  with  reference  to  directed  goals  which  the  environment  provides 
for  them,  or  which  they  develop  themselves  through  biologic  needs  and 
socially  developed  interests.  Having  emotional  reactions  to  the  environ- 
ment is  not  enough.  In  order  to  be  active  in  this  environment  one  must 
behave  purposefully  at  least  part  of  the  time.  Society  and  culture  could 
not  exist  unless  purposes  were  formulated  and  institutions  developed  in 
part  around  the  basic  needs  of  individuals. 

The  psychologist  therefore  speaks  of  motives  or  drives  when  he  refers 
to  this  general  capacity  of  the  organism  to  behave  in  a  directed  fashion. 
The  physiological  and  neurological  basis  for  drive  behavior  is  well  known. 
We  eat  food  and  breathe  air  which  are  transformed  into  sources  of  energy. 
These  sources  can  be  tapped  through  the  action  of  the  hypothalamus,  the 
sympathetic    system    of    the    autonomic,    and    through    the    associated 
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glandular  discharges.  Various  diseases  and  malnutrition  can  lower  the 
energy  output  of  the  body  and  result  in  weakness  and  listless  behavior. 
Motivational  behavior  is  lowered  in  intensity.  When  we  say  that  someone 
behaves  with  great  determination  and  vigor  in  pursuing  a  goal,  we  know 
that  on  the  physical  level  his  metabolism  (sugar  consumption  and  energy 
discharge)  is  high,  his  adrenalin  is  up,  his  muscles  are  tense,  and  he  is  in 
general  at  a  peak  of  sensitivity. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  drive  concept  is  that  it  has  been 
stretched  to  cover  so  many  different  things.  It  is  applied  to  something 
called  the  "hunger  drive,"  which  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  organism 
feels  a  need  to  eat  and  usually  satisfies  this  need  in  some  way.  But  we 
also  hear  people  talk  about  the  "acquisitive  drive"  or  "acquisitive  in- 
stinct" as  if  one  had  a  special  drive  to  acquire  things.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  sort  of  drive  really  exists,  because  when  it  is  analyzed  it  breaks 
down  into  a  number  of  diverse  components.  When  we  feel  the  need  to 
acquire  food  for  instance  the  biologic  processes  associated  with  hunger 
are  adequate  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  behavior,  unless  there  exists  some 
special  craving,  in  which  case  culturally  developed  interests  are  mainly 
responsible.  The  desire  to  acquire  money  is  also  a  culturally  induced 
behavior  pattern  characteristic  of  those  societies  whose  values  are  based 
on  money  standards.  It  is  not  a  basic  biologic  drive  or  instinct.5 

These  examples  suggest  that  at  least  two  different  types  of  drives 
must  be  involved  in  what  is  defined  as  motivational  behavior.  The  first 
of  these  comprises  the  drives  which  result  from  basic  physiological- 
emotional  needs  and  tensions  in  the  organism — hunger,  thirst,  elimina- 
tion, sex,  sleep,  and  possibly  exercise.  These  drives  require  satisfaction  if 
the  individual  is  to  survive  or  is  at  least  to  keep  in  optimum  condition  for 
activity.  When  these  drives  are  operating  it  is  as  if  something  were 
pushing  us  toward  a  certain  goal.  We  experience  a  restlessness  until  this 
goal  is  reached  or  until  the  drive  is  indirectly  satisfied  in  some  other  way. 

Although  these  drives  have  a  definite  physiological  and  ultimately  a 
genetic  basis,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  that  biologic 
basis  and  the  overt  behavior  of  the  individual  during  drive  satisfaction. 
This  overt  behavior  in  the  motivational  condition  takes  place  in  a  social 
and  cultural  setting.  Considerable  variation  in  drive  behavior  is  therefore 
to  be  expected.  The  physiological-neurological  establishment  of  the  hun- 
ger drive  is  fairly  similar  for  everyone,  differing  only  in  degree.  We  all 
need  food  even  though  we  may  not  all  need  it  in  the  same  amounts  or 

5  For  a  full  discussion  of  drives,  motives,  and  the  so-called  "instincts"  see  Otto  Kline- 
berg,  Social  Psychology,  Chapters,  4,  5,  and  6. 
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in  the  same  frequency.  But  beyond  these  differences  in  the  degree  of  the 
physiological  drive  the  way  we  eat  is  much  more  variable  from  individual 
to  individual  and  from  group  to  group.  Our  culture  usually  prescribes 
three  meals  a  day,  others  demand  only  one  large  meal.  Some  people  eat 
earth  and  sea  worms,  while  Americans  would  regard  these  "delicacies" 
as  the  absolute  antithesis  of  edible  food.  Most  children  would  be  happiest 
if  one  simply  left  plates  of  food  out  for  them  to  nibble  at  all  day  long,  but 
our  culture  prescribes  a  set  routine  for  eating  which  the  child  gradually 
learns. 

Drive  behavior  of  the  first  type  then,  involving  known  and  definite 
physiological  needs  and  tensions,  is  a  composite  of  two  factors:  first,  the 
physiological  condition  of  the  organism;  and  second,  the  conditioned 
forms  of  behavior  which  the  organism  has  developed  to  meet  these  gen- 
eralized needs.  These  two  aspects  are  present  in  drive  behavior  of  all 
mammals,  but  the  latter  factor  is  the  most  important  in  man.  It  can 
become  so  important  that  the  drive  itself  or  its  intensity  can  be  modified 
and  even  suppressed.  The  asceticism  of  religious  orders  is  an  example  of 
the  suppression  of  various  aspects  of  the  sex  drive.  The  acquirement  of  a 
desire  for  alcoholic  beverages  or  soft  drinks  may  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  physiological  thirst  in  the  usual  sense.  We  can  cultivate  a  social 
thirst  quite  apart  from  physiological  thirst,  although  the  two  types  of 
thirst  are  likely  to  become  interrelated  before  long  and  the  expectant 
drinker  may  feel  definite  symptoms  of  dryness. 

The  second  type  of  motivational  behavior  is  that  in  which  no  known 
biologic  tensions  or  needs  are  present,  but  in  which  the  individual  pursues 
definite  goals  or  interests  which  he  has  developed  in  his  social  experience. 
To  be  sure  he  does  just  this  many  times  in  the  physiological  drives,  but 
in  the  present  case  no  physiological  background  is  known  to  exist.  Thus 
we  aspire  to  become  president  of  a  club,  to  buy  an  automobile,  to  make 
money,  to  pass  a  new  law,  to  help  humanity,  to  teach  young  people.  None 
of  these  purposes  has  a  physiological  need  attached ;  they  are  all  culturally 
defined  and  are  associated  with  values  characteristic  of  our  society.  The 
intensity  with  which  one  pursues  such  goals  is  determined  in  part  by 
personality  organization,  such  as  the  degree  of  aggressiveness.  If  the 
physiological  level  is  involved  it  appears  in  the  form  of  an  energy-pro- 
ducing mechanism  which  helps  keep  the  behavior  of  the  individual  up  to 
the  demands  of  his  interests  and  goals. 

The  complexity  of  motivational  behavior  in  humans  is  very  great. 
Culture  could  be  described  as  a  vast  web  of  interwoven,  contrasting,  and 
conflicting  drives,  interests,  and  purposes.  The  symbolic  aspects  of  human 
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behavior  are  deeply  involved  in  motivations.  Human  behavior  may  be 
regarded  as  the  transformation  of  simple  drives  or  physiological  "pushes" 
common  to  all  mammals  into  culturally  directed  and  self-sustaining  pur- 
poses. The  dog  presumably  has  no  conscious  purpose,  no  stated  end  to 
behavior.  Human  behavior  can  and  does  have  such  purposes  and  ends.6 
Seen  socially,  these  transformed  motivations  become  institutions. 

Perceptual  Behavior 

Seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling  are  all  so  familiar  and  so  much  taken 
for  granted  that  one  rarely  questions  the  reality  of  the  impressions  and 
perceptions  these  abilities  provide.  Occasionally,  however,  we  recognize 
that  optical  illusions  or  auditory  hallucinations  do  occur,  and  give  some 
thought  to  the  fact  that  perception  is  after  all  a  behavioral  function  with 
its  limitations.  When  riding  in  an  automobile  the  landscape  nearby  seems 
to  be  rushing  by  at  great  speed,  while  the  more  distant  objects  drift  by 
very  slowly.  Actually  all  objects  are  receding  at  equal  speed.  This  is  a 
kind  of  perceptual  defect  made  necessary  by  the  phenomenon  of  parallax 
— a  visual  process  produced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  two  separated  eyes. 

Perceiving  the  outside  world  and  making  sense  out  of  it  is  a  compli- 
cated process.  It  includes  a  great  many  things  other  than  the  simple 
conveying  of  stimuli  through  the  nerves  to  the  brain  where  they  are 
interpreted.  If  you  are  asked  to  follow  a  point  of  light  in  the  dark  with 
one  eye,  and  to  point  with  your  finger  exactly  at  the  light,  your  ability 
to  move  the  eye  and  head  after  the  light  and  to  synchronize  the  pointing 
finger  with  the  moving  eye  and  head  will  improve  with  time  and  practice. 
This  sort  of  experiment  shows  that  perception  and  localization  of  the 
light  is  really  behavior,  involving  muscular  movements,  postural  changes, 
neural  hook-ups  between  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  other  phenomena 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Another  famous  experiment  concerned  the 
wearing  of  glasses  which  inverted  the  image  seen  by  the  eye.7  The  wearer 
was  at  first  utterly  confused  by  the  reversal  of  left  and  right  and  up  and 

6  This  does  not  mean  that  we  act  according  to  conscious,  selective  goals  every  moment 
of  the  day.  On  the  contrary  most  of  the  time  people  are  scarcely  conscious  of  why  they  do 
things.  Conscious,  goal-directed  behavior  may  come  only  with  maturity,  and  then  only  in 
very  specific  circumstances.  Most  of  our  motivations  though  present  are  rarely  given  ex- 
tended thought.  We  often  ask,  "Now  why  in  the  world  did  I  do  something  like  that?"  Much 
of  the  time  our  emotional  behavior  is  involved  with  our  motivational  behavior.  We  do  things 
because  we  have  had  a  deep  emotional  predisposition  which  may  trace  back  to  childhood 
experiences  of  a  traumatic  character.  The  Freudian  psychologists  have  done  much  research 
on  problems  of  this  sort. 

7  P.  H.  Ewert,  A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Inverted  Retinal  Stimulation  upon  Spatially  Co- 
ordinated Behavior. 
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down.  Sounds  coming  from  the  right  had  to  be  associated  with  objects  at 
the  left.  Confusion  existed  over  which  hand  to  use  to  reach  various  objects. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  the  wearer  had  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
orientation  of  the  world  and  got  along  quite  well.  The  removal  of  the 
glasses  resulted  in  symptoms  similar  to  those  experienced  when  they  were 
put  on — giddiness,  stomach-ache,  poor  eye-head-hand-leg  co-ordination, 
and  the  like.  Such  phenomena  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  whole  organism 
is  behaving  when  it  perceives  something. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  perceptual  behavior  is  that  the  stand- 
ards of  interpretation  and  orientation — like  up,  down,  bright,  dark,  red, 
strong  pressure — seem  to  be  developed  in  experience.  They  are  not  given 
to  us  by  some  automatically  developing  process.  The  colors  we  see  and 
give  names  to  are  only  certain  culturally  standardized  points  along  a 
graded  spectrum.  New  Guinea  natives  make  a  quite  different  classification 
of  colors,  seeing  yellow,  olive-green,  blue-green,  gray,  and  lavender  all 
as  different  shades  of  the  same  color.8  Yet  these  same  people  were  able  to 
distinguish  between  colors  and  shades  as  readily  as  Americans.  Their 
system  of  perceptual  classification  simply  varied  from  ours. 

Localization  of  objects  is  also  a  socially  developed  ability,  as  the 
experiments  by  Sherif  with  the  "autokinetic"  effect  have  shown.9  Judg- 
ments of  individuals  as  to  the  movement  and  location  of  a  point  of  light 
(actually  a  stationary  light)  in  a  dark  room  changed  when  the  subjects 
watching  it  could  communicate  with  one  another.  The  new  localization 
judgments  emerged  in  a  process  of  social  interaction. 

To  simplify  a  very  complex  affair  we  might  say  that  sound  is  per- 
ceived through  vibrations  striking  the  membranes  and  bones  of  the  ear. 
These  vibrations  are  transformed  into  volleys  of  nerve  impulses  which 
travel  to  the  central  nervous  system.  These  volleys  are  physiologically 
the  same  for  all  individuals  (as  far  as  we  know),  but  obviously  the  musi- 
cian can  learn  to  discriminate  more  carefully  between  fine  differences  in 
volley  than  the  untrained  person.  Moreover,  the  pianist  develops  complex 
interrelationships  between  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  fingers  and  the 
auditory  perceptions  of  the  ear  of  a  sort  which  the  nonpianist  may  never 
develop. 

To  the  infant  the  world  is  apparently  what  William  James  called  a 
"blooming,  buzzing  confusion,"  consisting  of  swimming,  whirling  lights 
and  shapes,  zooming  noises,  and  uncontrollable  jerking.  Later  the  infant 

"Margaret  Mead,  "The  Primitive  Child." 

9  Muzafer  Sherif,  The  Psychology  of  Social  Norms.  See  also  Jerome  S.  Bruner  and  Cecile 
C.  Goodman,  "Value  and  Need  as  Organizing  Factors  in  Perception,"  in  T.  M.  Newcomb 
and  E.  L.  Hartley,  Readings  in  Social  Psychology. 
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develops  patterns  of  discrimination.  His  mother's  voice  comes  to  be 
distinguishable  from  other  sounds;  the  cool  sensation  of  the  bottle  comes 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  cold  side  of  the  crib;  the  waving  object  in 
front  of  the  face  turns  into  the  familiar  hand;  the  sound  of  other  children's 
crying  produces  a  similar  response  in  the  infant.  All  these  perceptions 
involve  complex  connections  between  physiological  and  neurological 
mechanisms  which  are  made  through  experience  in  an  environment. 
Without  that  experience  our  perceptions  would  be  vague  and  confused, 
just  as  our  drives  would  be  undirected  and  our  emotions  unpredictable. 
Reality  does  not  merely  force  itself  upon  our  perceptual  apparatus.  We 
learn  to  know  it  through  the  development  of  patterned  behavior  char- 
acteristic of  ourselves  and  our  group.10  This  is  not  a  simple  matter  of 
determinism  by  culture  or  by  any  other  factor.  The  members  of  any 
group  or  society  will  have  generally  similar  perceptions  of  reality  in  that 
they  all  share  some  patterns  of  behavior,  i.e.,  the  culture.  At  the  same 
time  each  individual  will  have  a  more  or  less  different  perception  of 
reality,  because  all  personalities  differ  to  some  degree. 

Learning  Behavior 

If  the  individual  is  to  make  some  sort  of  adjustment  to  this  environ- 
ment, it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  just  respond  to 
that  environment  with  emotional  expressions,  with  vague  drives,  or  with 
simple  perceptions.  He  must  in  addition  be  able  to  establish  and  change 
behavior  appropriate  to  given  situations.  He  may  feel  hungry  and  desire 
to  satisfy  this  hunger.  He  could  express  various  emotions  with  respect  to 
his  feelings  and  wishes  and  even  look  at  food,  but  these  would  have  little 
effect  on  satisfying  his  hunger  unless  he  is  an  infant  who  is  fed  by  mother 
whenever  he  cries  for  or  smells  food.  One  of  the  most  important  char- 
acteristics of  the  maturing  individual  is  his  increasing  ability  to  satisfy 
his  own  physiological  needs  and  emotional  requirements. 

10  See  A.  Irving  Hallowell,  "Temporal  Orientation  in  Western  Civilization  and  in  a 
Preliterate  Society."  Hallowell  found  that  the  sense  of  time,  "lateness,"  "early,"  and  similar 
concepts  were  quite  different  in  an  Indian  culture.  Time  was  ordered  in  terms  of  alternations 
and  changes  of  light  and  darkness,  rather  than  some  arbitrary  measuring  system,  like  hours, 
minutes,  etc.  See  also  S.  D.  Porteus,  Psychology  of  a  Primitive  People.  This  book  illustrates 
some  perceptual  differences  between  Australian  aborigines  and  Europeans.  Often  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  people  holds  many  clues  as  to  the  perception  of  reality.  The  Eskimo  have 
three  different  words  for  "snow,"  referring  to  snow-falling,  snow-on-ground,  packed-snow-in 
blocks.  These  are  three  different  concepts  the  Eskimo  would  not  dream  of  lumping  into  one 
word.  His  experiences  in  the  Arctic  simply  lead  him  to  develop  such  perceptual  and  meaning- 
ful distinctions.  For  further  examples  see  Benjamin  L.  Whorf,  "Science  and  Linguistics," 
and  Dorothy  Lee,  "A  Primitive  System  of  Values." 
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The  individual  is  able  to  do  this  because  behavior  patterns  can  be 
learned.  When  we  speak  of  learned  behavior  we  refer  to  forms  of  activity 
which  the  organism  develops  and  changes  through  experience  in  an  en- 
vironment. This  type  of  behavior  is  found  in  all  animals,  from  earthworms 
to  man.  We  generally  think  of  the  lower  invertebrate  animals  as  bundles 
of  instincts  or  purely  genetically  determined  behavior  patterns,  but  earth- 
worms have  been  "taught"  (the  more  correct  term  is  "conditioned")  to 
crawl  through  mazes  by  definite  routes  in  order  to  escape  electric  shocks. 
Even  one-celled  animals,  like  the  paramecium,  have  been  conditioned  to 
turn  around  in  certain  ways  in  a  tiny  glass  tube,  but  such  cases  are  prob- 
ably not  comparable  to  learning  in  animals. 

The  amount  of  learned  behavior  found  in  the  lower  animals  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  amount  of  behavior  which  develops  as  a  result  of 
simple  genetic  potentialities  with  a  minimum  of  environmental  influences. 
The  earthworm  learns  very  little.  As  we  ascend  the  animal  scale  toward 
man  the  importance  of  learned  behavior  increases,  until  with  man  it 
becomes  all-important.  Without  the  vast  supply  of  learned  behavior 
patterns  a  human  individual  would  be  little  better  than  an  anthropoid 
ape — only  slightly  superior  perhaps  in  finger  manipulation  and  in  the 
more  rapid  solution  of  simple  problems  like  the  use  of  sticks  to  reach 
distant  objects.  Human  behavioral  potentialities  require  a  culture — a 
storehouse  of  patterns — in  which  to  develop. 

Since  the  learning  process  involves  all  the  other  forms  of  behavior 
described  previously — emotional,  motivational,  perceptual — it  is  difficult 
to  describe  simply.  Psychologists  themselves  are  divided  on  many  issues 
and  theoretical  points.  But  in  spite  of  such  controversy  the  fifty  years  or 
so  of  experimentation  in  the  field  have  yielded  basic  principles  which  we 
can  discuss.  Before  we  do  this  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  learning 
is  really  a  kind  of  blanket  term  for  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  modify 
his  behavior  in  order  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  in  the  environ- 
ment. Thought  of  in  this  way  learning,  as  the  scientist  sees  it,  involves  a 
great  deal  more  than  going  to  school.  We  learn  every  moment  of  the  day. 

In  describing  learning  behavior  then  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  kinds  of  behavior.  Of  the  various  kinds  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated, we  can  select  two — the  conditioned  response  and  problem- 
solving.  These  two  are  particularly  important  because  they  are  helpful 
in  distinguishing  between  human  and  nonhuman  animal  learning. 

The  conditioned  response.  During  the  recent  war  one  of  the  authors 
was  engaged  in  doing  public-opinion  studies  in  various  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Three  weeks  were  spent  in  a  medium-sized  town  in  the 
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South.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  each  day  to  a  certain  district  in  the  town 
where  the  interviewing  was  being  done.  The  route  to  this  district  was 
circuitous  and  contained  no  street  signs.  The  author  drove  to  this  district 
without  thinking  consciously  of  finding  the  best  route  and  as  a  result 
made  a  number  of  wrong  turns.  As  the  days  wore  on  he  found  himself 
making  fewer  and  fewer  errors.  Without  much  deliberate  activity  he 
gradually  worked  out  the  shortest  possible  way. 

Most  of  the  time  we  humans  do  not  behave  in  so  casual  a  fashion. 
But  when  we  do  we  are  actually  no  better  than  rats  in  a  food  maze.  If 
these  and  other  animals  are  turned  loose  in  a  box  maze,  with  food  in  the 
end  chamber,  they  manifest  trial-and-error  behavior  which  gradually 
straightens  itself  out  into  a  quick  and  correct  route  to  the  food.  Gradually 
the  behavior  becomes  conditioned  into  a  sequence  of  patterns  which  can 
now  be  repeated  again  and  again  without  error.  It  has  been  found  that 
all  mammals  have  approximately  equal  ability  in  this  regard.  If  college 
sophomores  are  permitted  to  run  through  similar  mazes  in  search  of 
whatever  college  sophomores  seek,  they  learn  the  correct  route  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  as  the  rats.  If  verbal  instructions  or  a  map 
are  given  however  the  sophomores  can  beat  the  rats  without  any  diffi- 
culty. In  this  simple  form  of  learning  without  language  humans  are  no 
smarter  than  other  mammals.  , 

The  conditioned  response  can  be  visualized  by  another  experiment.11 
Pavlov,  the  famous  Russian  psychologist  and  physiologist,  constructed 
an  apparatus  in  which  a  dog  was  made  to  salivate  at  the  sight  of  food. 
After  this  response  was  established  such  stimuli  as  bell-ringing  and  electric 
shocks  were  applied  along  with  the  food.  After  repeating  the  sequence 
several  times  the  dog  was  conditioned  to  salivate  at  the  sound  of  the  bell 
or  at  the  feel  of  the  shock  even  if  the  food  was  not  present.  The  conditioned 
response  originally  associated  with  the  sight  of  the  food  was  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  perception  of  the  sound  or  shock.  All  types  of  variations  on 
such  situations  can  be  made  experimentally.  Dogs  can  be  conditioned  in 
very  complex  ways,  as  anyone  who  has  seriously  applied  himself  to  the 
task  of  teaching  dogs  to  perform  tricks  knows. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  such  conditioned  responses  need  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  in  order  to  fix  them  and  have  them  appear  after 
long  intervals.  Suppose  the  food-salivation  response  is  established  in  the 
dog,  then  the  food  is  withdrawn  farther  and  farther  away,  and  the  dog 
allowed  to  taste  it  fewer  and  fewer  times.  Finally  the  dog  ceases  to  salivate 

11  See  J.  F.  Dashiell,  op.  cit.,  for  further  descriptions  of  conditioning  experiments. 
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entirely  at  the  sight  of  milk  at  any  distance,  but  in  the  process  he  may 
gradually  learn  a  new  response,  such  as  barking  for  the  milk.  Thus  the 
conditioned  response  leads  to  simple  modification  of  behavior  so  that 
changes  in  the  environment  can  be  taken  into  account.  Generally  the 
more  important  the  response  for  adjustment  the  longer  it  will  persist  in 
the  individual  animal.  Unless  conditioned  out  of  it  the  dog  will  always 
bark  for  food. 

In  humans,  as  in  animals,  the  conditioned  response  is  probably  the 
basic  and  most  elementary  form  of  learning.  The  newborn  infant  can  be 
conditioned  to  suck  by  the  sound  of  a  buzzer.  Most  of  the  developing 
forms  of  behavior  in  the  infant  are  simple  conditioned  responses  of  the 
type  described  above.  As  the  child  grows  older  however  the  simple  con- 
ditioning becomes  much  more  complex.  More  and  more  linkages  are  es- 
tablished between  different  stimuli.  The  simple  activity  associated  with 
the  response,  like  salivation  or  sucking,  is  under  the  control  of  the  hypo- 
thalamus and  the  sympathetic  system,  but  the  linkages  between  the 
activity  and  the  stimuli  are  made  in  the  cortex.  Since  the  human  cortex  is 
immensely  more  important  than  the  nonhuman  animal  cortex,  it  can  be 
seen  that  conditioning  in  humans  becomes  much  more  complex,  more 
finely  discriminating,  and  can  be  retained  for  longer  periods. 

Moreover,  the  human  has  the  ability  to  condition  himself  easily  and 
quickly  and  to  repeat  the  response.  The  human  individual  can  be  condi- 
tioned to  salivate  at  the  bell  sound,  but  later  on  he  can  cause  himself  to 
salivate  by  merely  imagining  such  a  sound.  He  can  give  himself  the 
stimulus  through  the  symbol  of  the  bell-sound,  without  actually  having 
to  experience  the  sound.  Because  human  behavior  is  characterized  by 
this  vastly  greater  ability  to  symbolize  experiences,  trial-and-error  learn- 
ing is  reduced  in  frequency  and  more  complex  associations  and  linkages 
are  formed. 

The  reader  may  object  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  conditioned  learning  has  been  developed  in  laboratory  ex- 
periments and  bears  little  relationship  to  the  behavior  of  people  in  social 
situations  in  the  outer  world.  This  is  a  very  real  objection.  In  order  to 
meet  it  observations  and  experiments  have  been  made  of  conditioning  in 
children  in  actual  play  and  educational  situations.  Anthropologists  have 
also  made  studies  of  the  problem  of  learning  in  acculturation  situations, 
where  nonliterate  folk  cultures  and  European  or  American  cultures  were 
in  contact.  Thus,  on  the  American  frontier  the  Indians  learned  how  to 
use  the  gun,  and  the  Euro-Americans  learned  how  to  fight  behind  rocks 
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and  trees — an  interchange  of  learned  patterns  in  order  more  successfully 
to  exterminate  each  other.12 

The  studies  of  social  conditioning  in  children  have  pointed  up  the 
importance  of  a  number  of  factors  in  the  learning  process.13  Four  prin- 
cipal factors  have  been  isolated — motivation,  cue,  response,  and  reward. 
Motivation  refers  to  the  desire,  interest,  or  drive  behind  the  behavior  of 
the  individual;  cue  means  the  symbols,  activities,  objects,  et  al.,  which 
the  individual  learns  to  associate  with  satisfaction  of  the  motivation; 
response  is  the  behavior  of  trying  to  satisfy  the  interest;  reward  is  the 
goal  or  achievement  itself.  Much  of  our  behavior  in  everyday  living  in- 
volves continual  sequences  of  these  four  factors.  We  feel  a  desire  (moti- 
vation) to  possess  something,  let  us  say,  to  add  to  our  library.  We  see  a 
book  we  have  always  wanted  (cue).  We  page  through  the  book,  inspect  it 
carefully,  put  it  down,  then  come  back  to  it,  look  at  it  again,  and  finally 
purchase  it  (response).  The  book  is  the  "reward."  People  who  like  books 
go  through  such  a  sequence  of  conditioned  behavior  quite  often  in  their 
lifetimes.  As  a  typical  sequence  of  behavior  it  also  can  constitute  a  culture 
pattern  in  certain  sectors  of  our  society  where  interest  in  books  is  ap- 
parent. 

An  example  from  child  behavior  may  be  more  illuminating.  When 
children  play  in  groups  there  are  usually  "leader"  and  "follower"  status 
positions.  The  followers  can  be  said  to  imitate  the  leaders.  Suppose  we 
have  two  children,  brothers,  whose  father  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
home  candy  for  them  each  night.14  One  of  the  children  hears  the  father's 
footsteps  in  the  front  hall,  runs  out  of  the  playroom,  and  tears  downstairs 
to  get  the  candy  without  informing  his  brother  of  the  reasons  for  his 
behavior.  The  second  child  had  not  heard  the  steps.  Sometimes  the  second 
child  ran  when  his  brother  did  and  sometimes  not.  On  this  occasion  he 
ran  after  him  down  the  stairs  and  was  on  hand  to  receive  the  candy  with 
his  brother.  Every  evening  after  that  he  ran  when  his  leader-brother  did 
and  received  the  candy.  The  running  of  his  brother  then  became  a  cue 
for  the  running  response,  and  the  reward,  candy.  He  had  learned  to  imitate 
his  brother  to  get  candy.  Later  on  the  child  might  also  learn  to  associate 
the  sound  of  his  father's  steps  with  the  candy.  When  that  occurred  he 
would  no  longer  be  imitating  his  brother,  but  simply  behaving  with  him 
in  a  'parallel  fashion. 

12  See  A.  Irving  Hallowell,  "Socio-psychological  Aspects  of  Acculturation." 

13  For  a  general  discussion  of  learning  in  social  situations  see  Gardner  Murphy,  Lois  B. 
Murphy  and  T.  M.  Newcomb,  Experimental  Social  Psychology,  Chapter  4. 

14  This  example  is  taken  from  Neal  E.  Miller  and  John  Dollard,  Social  Learning  and 
Imitation,  pp.  94-97. 
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Much  of  what  we  call  "child  development"  involves  such  condition- 
ing situations.  As  the  child  grows  older  these  conditioned  responses  be- 
come more  and  more  complex;  a  greater  number  of  associations  and  cues 
become  involved.  In  this  way  the  child  builds  up  patterns  of  behavior 
which  enable  him  to  adjust  and  manipulate  social  situations.  Condition- 
ing of  this  sort,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  whole  learning  picture;  of 
equal  importance  is  another  type  of  learning — problem-solving. 

Problem-solving.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  conditioned 
response  is  that  it  takes  time  to  become  established.  If  you  plot  a  graph 
of  the  steps  in  the  acquirement  of  the  correct  route  through  the  food 
maze,  the  points  form  a  definite  curve,  showing  at  first  very  slow  im- 
provement, then  more  rapid  improvement  until  the  route  is  learned.  As 
the  animal  becomes  hungrier  (as  his  motivations  become  more  intense) 
he  may  also  show  more  rapid  improvement. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  learned  habits  and 
responses  that  animals  and  humans  acquire  are  learned  much  more 
rapidly  and  even  suddenly.  Consider  this  description  of  the  behavior  of 
an  ape: 

A  chimpanzee  is  shown  a  banana  placed  outside  his  cage  just 
beyond  his  reach.  Inside  the  cage  is  a  stick  with  the  aid  of  which  the 
fruit  can  be  secured.  The  ape  in  question  has  never  previously  been 
observed  to  employ  a  stick  as  a  "tool,"  and  does  not  now  perceive 
any  possible  connection  between  himself  and  the  fruit  via  the  stick. 
Instead,  he  reaches  vainly  through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  then 
busies  himself  otherwise;  returning,  however,  again  and  again  to  the 
desired  fruit,  and  repeating  his  futile  efforts.  If  the  stick  itself  be- 
comes an  objective,  he  seizes  it  and  plays  with  it  without  any  ob- 
servable reference  to  the  fruit.  But  if,  perchance,  the  stick  and  the 
fruit  fall  together  in  the  line  of  his  regard,  the  situation  is  suddenly 
altered;  for  the  stick  is  at  once  seized  and  correctly  used  in  securing 
the  fruit.  This  transformation  of  the  situation  is  not  only  sudden  but 
lasting.  The  animal  learns  in  one  successful  trial  to  employ  a  stick  in 
order  to  secure  a  desired  object  which  lies  beyond  his  reach.  And  with 
this  transformation  comes  learning.16 

This  sudden  transformation  or  problem-solving  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  more  gradual  type  of  learning  involved  in  the  trial-and-error  and 
conditioning  type  of  learning  described  previously.  There  is  no  gradual 

16  R.  M.  Ogden,  Psychology  and  Education,  pp.  250-51.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.  The  experiment  in  question  was  one  of  a  famous  series 
performed  by  Wolfgang  Kohler,  a  member  of  the  Gestalt  school  of  psychology. 
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curve  with  progressive  reduction  of  errors.  Instead,  the  problem  is  grasped 
with  insight,  the  elements  are  put  together  suddenly,  and  the  learned 
behavior  emerges,  not  to  be  forgotten.  Among  the  animals,  apes  and  men 
are  most  efficient  at  this  type  of  learning,  but  it  can  also  be  demonstrated 
in  the  higher  mammals,  like  dogs. 

How  can  we  explain  this  difference  in  the  types  of  learning?  First, 
we  might  recall  that  the  trial-and-error  and  other  conditioning  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  difficult  situations.  The  child  first  learning  to 
write  goes  through  a  conditioning  type  of  learning  because  the  stimuli 
are  completely  new  to  him  and  he  must  become  familiar  with  the  material 
before  he  can  master  it.  This  takes  time.  But  if  he  is  confronted  with  a 
simpler  situation,  like  the  stick  and  banana,  the  appropriate  relationships 
can  be  grasped  quickly  and  the  task  learned.  A  food  maze  is  a  difficult 
and  complicated  problem  in  which  the  whole  arrangement  is  not  visible 
at  once.  Hence  it  can  be  expected  that  learning  the  route  will  take  time 
and  will  be  fraught  with  error. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  found  that  when  motivation  is  high,  when  the 
individual  "really  wants"  to  learn,  he  learns  much  more  rapidly.  Moti- 
vation is  usually  high  in  the  problem-solving  behavior  described  above, 
but  differences  also  appear  in  conditioning.  Very  hungry  rats  will  learn 
a  maze  more  quickly  than  well-fed  rats.  An  ambitious  child  learns  to 
write  sooner  than  a  child  lacking  intense  motivation.  But  in  spite  of  such 
differences  in  speed  the  learning  curves  for  reading  are  always  of  the 
gradual  and  not  the  problem-solving  type.  Learning  to  read  is  not  a 
matter  of  grasping  a  total  situation  once  and  for  all,  but  rather  of  slowly 
accumulating  associations  for  a  large  quantity  of  detail.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  certain  kinds  of  mathematical  skills  which  are  learned 
suddenly  and  with  insight.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  two  types  of 
learning — conditioning  and  problem-solving — are  adapted  to  different 
kinds  of  situations  and  to  different  levels  of  motivation  or  drive. 

The  influence  of  differing  cultural  environments  on  learning  is  one 
of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  human  level.  In  a  given  animal 
species  learning  always  takes  place  in  the  same  way  wherever  the  species 
may  be  found.  Kittens  learn  to  hunt  small  animals  through  simple  con- 
ditioning by  the  mother,  and  the  use  of  such  conditioning  through  such 
processes  as  imitation.  In  human  society  the  varieties  of  social  situations 
and  ways  of  behaving  are  immensely  greater  than  in  any  animal  group. 
Learning  therefore  must  take  place  under  more  variable  and  complex 
circumstances.  In  our  own  society  there  is  considerable  emphasis  on 
language  as  a  means  of  learning,  because  of  the  necessity  for  the  individual 
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to  be  literate  to  cope  with  our  complex  culture.  In  Balinese  culture  how- 
ever there  is  less  emphasis  on  literacy  and  anthropologists  found  much 
learning  taking  place  through  gestures  and  bodily  manipulations.  The 
young  Balinese  dancer  learns  the  correct  postures  and  steps  with  the 
instructor  taking  hold  of  his  limbs  and  body  and  moving  with  him.  This 
type  of  learning  is  also  important  in  other  circumstances.  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  have  considerable  influence  on  the  personality  of  the 
adult.  For  example  Europeans  customarily  find  it  very  difficult  to  give 
verbal  instructions  to  Balinese  servants  and  employees.16 

As  might  be  expected  humans  excel  at  problem-solving.  With  their 
ability  to  manipulate  complex  associations,  or  symbolic  conceptions  of 
things  and  relationships,  humans  can  quickly  size  up  a  situation  and 
come  forth  with  the  appropriate  behavior.  We  have  greater  insight  into 
the  relationship  of  parts  in  a  configuration  of  elements,  and  we  usually 
have  superior  control  over  the  various  drives  and  motives  involved.  We 
also  have  an  apparently  unlimited  capacity  to  learn  in  general.  Patterns 
of  learned  behavior  can  become  more  and  more  complex  as  we  build  up 
associations  and  learn  to  recognize  configurations.  While  a  chimpanzee 
can  be  taught  to  take  apart  and  put  together  simple  mechanisms,  the 
human  individual  can  build  an  airplane  with  his  mechanical  skill  and  his 
theoretical  knowledge  of  aerodynamics.  This  type  of  behavior  makes 
possible  the  lasting  retention  of  learned  patterns  outside  the  life  of  one 
generation,  since  the  patterns  can  be  stored  up  through  symbolic  repre- 
sentations. At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  skills 
are  present,  though  in  small  quanity,  on  the  nonhuman  animal  level,  and 
that  our  superiority  is  only  one  of  degree. 

Summary 

Human  individuals  are  born  with  a  nervous  system  and  a  glandular 
establishment  which  permit  the  development  of  emotional  expression, 
physiological  drives,  and  the  organization  of  behavior  patterns.  The 
cortex  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  humans  is  a  larger  and  more 
complex  apparatus  than  the  cortex  of  any  other  animal.  The  cortex  gives 
us  greater  ability  to  control  and  synthesize  our  behavior. 

Behavior  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  four  principal  types,  all 
interrelated — emotional,  motivational,  perceptual,  and  learning.  The 
basic  physiological  and  neurological  aspects  of  this  behavior  are  in  the 

16  Gregory  Bateson  and  Margaret  Mead,  Balinese  Character:  A  Pliotof/rapHc  Analysis, 
Plates  15-17. 
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human  individual  susceptible  of  great  modification  and  direction  by  ex- 
perience in  society  and  culture.  The  possible  interrelations  and  changes 
are  so  complex  that  the  human  develops  a  marked  personality  or  a  con- 
figuration of  behavior  patterns  which  distinguish  him  from  other  indi- 
viduals. This  complexity  of  behavior  also  makes  possible  the  retention 
of  patterns  of  thought  and  action  which  come  to  characterize  groups  and 
which  can  be  called  "culture." 

MATURATION     AND     GROWTH 

With  the  general  biologic  and  behavioral  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  mind,  it  is  now  time  to  examine  the  process  of  human  develop- 
ment from  infancy  to  adulthood.  The  general  properties  of  this  develop- 
ment which  are  important  for  social  science  were  briefly  considered  in 
the  previous  chapter,  but  the  actual  details  were  not  discussed. 

The  problem  appears  at  first  to  be  very  simple.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  way  in  which  an  organism — in  particular  the  human  individual — 
grows  and  matures  in  an  environment.  We  are  also  concerned  with  the 
regularities  that  can  be  observed  in  this  process.  We  all  grow  up.  The 
inevitability  of  the  process  and  its  familiarity  make  it  seem  as  if  ordinary, 
common-sense  knowledge  about  it  were  sufficient.  However,  the  process  is 
really  very  complex,  involving  a  large  number  of  variable  factors  of 
genetic,  biologic,  psychological,  and  social  type.  The  problem  is  made 
more  complex  on  the  human  level  by  the  presence  of  a  symbolic  culture 
which  functions  as  a  kind  of  man-made  environment  with  respect  to  the 
growing  child.  Both  the  organism  and  the  environment  are  composed  of 
many  different  variable  factors. 

We  may  make  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  process  of  development 
by  considering  the  experiments  conducted  on  animals.  A  number  of 
psychologists  have  devoted  much  effort  toward  solving  the  apparently 
simple  problem  of  the  development  in  baby  chickens  of  the  pecking  re- 
sponse to  food  and  small  objects.  The  objective  in  these  experiments  was 
to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  pecking  response  was  a  purely  genet- 
ically determined  muscular  reaction  that  developed  automatically  (that 
is,  an  "instinct"),  or  the  extent  to  which  it  was  developed  through  con- 
ditioning after  the  chick  had  been  hatched.  This  problem  was  attacked 
in  part  by  preventing  the  chicks  from  practicing  the  response  for  given 
intervals  and  then  permitting  them  to  begin  or  resume  it.17 

17  For  a  summary  of  the  experiments  and  their  results  see  Norman  L.  Munn,  Psycho- 
logical Development,  pp.  65-71. 
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As  it  happens  the  pecking  response  in  chicks  is  not  a  simple  muscular 
movement  alone.  It  also  involves  vision  in  perceiving  what  is  to  be  pecked 
at,  judgment  of  distance  and  position  of  the  object,  and  raising  the  head 
and  swallowing  the  food.  All  of  these  behavior  patterns  can  also  be  ob- 
served to  take  place  smoothly  or  jerkily,  rapidly  or  slowly.  It  is  apparent 
then  that  even  in  such  a  simple  behavioral  characteristic  of  a  lower  animal 
we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  containing  many  factors. 

The  net  result  of  many  careful  and  complex  experiments  was  to  dis- 
cover that  the  pecking  response  was  a  complicated  matrix  of  both  un- 
learned (instinctive)  and  learned  activities.  During  the  first  five  days  of 
the  chick's  life  the  simple  pecking  response  appears  as  the  automatic 
behavioral  development  of  genetic  potentialities.  Moreover,  this  matu- 
ration will  tend  to  make  the  chick  improve  in  his  accuracy  even  though 
he  is  kept  in  a  dark  chamber  and  prevented  from  pecking,  then  brought 
out  and  permitted  to  peck.  However,  chicks  not  so  restrained  will  improve 
their  accuracy  even  faster,  due  to  their  ability  to  practice.  Beyond  the 
five-day  limit  chicks  kept  in  the  dark  and  prevented  from  pecking  will 
fall  way  behind  in  accuracy  and  development  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  response.  The  integration  of  the  total  response — pecking,  hitting, 
seeing,  and  swallowing — definitely  requires  practice  and  even  the  presence 
of  other  chicks  to  achieve  the  most  rapid  and  normal  development. 

Thus,  even  in  the  case  of  chicks  we  find  an  interrelationship  of  genetic, 
maturational,  physiological,  neurological,  and  social  factors  (like  imita- 
tion) producing  a  single  behavioral  response.  Consider  then  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  on  the  human  level,  where  the  genetic  and  biologic 
organization  is  much  more  ramified,  and  the  process  of  learning  in  a  socio- 
cultural  environment  so  much  more  complicated  and  important. 

The  Basic  Principles 

The  human  infant  is  born  with  a  set  of  sense  organs,  glands,  organs, 
and  muscles,  all  imperfectly  co-ordinated  by  an  immature  nervous  system, 
and  all  of  which  permit  him  to  indulge  in  the  limited  forms  of  behavior 
typical  of  infants.  He  can  show  sensitivity  to  pain  and  loud  noises,  move 
his  limbs  jerkily  and  randomly,  and  display  simple  reflex  actions  of  various 
sorts.  For  example,  when  he  is  hungry  the  infant  is  responding  to  the  pains 
of  muscular  contraction  of  the  stomach  (produced  by  glandular  secretions 
and  the  hypothalamus  acting  through  the  autonomic  system).  These 
pains  result  in  crying  behavior.  The  presence  of  food  changes  the  activity 
of  the  stomach  and  the  crying  ceases  and  is  replaced  by  sucking  behavior. 
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We  can  be  certain  that  the  infant  has  no  conception  of  hunger;  he  is 
merely  an  organism  behaving  with  automatic  reflexes. 

The  infant  is  thus  a  bundle  of  reflexes  and  physiological-neurological 
processes  which  are  the  outcome  of  growth  in  the  fetal  stage.  Even  his 
smile,  so  admired  by  proud  parents,  is  only  a  random  muscular  contraction 
and  not  necessarily  related  to  any  feeling  of  joy.  Among  the  various 
automatic  behavior  patterns  (reflexes)  already  present  at  birth  are: 
breathing,  blood  movement,  stomach  contraction,  heart  pulse,  elimi- 
nation, sleeping,  crying,  yawning,  clutching,  stretching,  sucking,  swal- 
lowing, learning,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  vaguely  light  from  dark- 
ness. In  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  a  few  more  behavior  patterns  appear — 
smiling,  reaching,  eye  co-ordination,  babbling,  and  using  the  thumb  in 
opposition  to  the  fingers.  Some  of  these  go  beyond  the  reflex  stage  and 
have  an  element  of  learning  or  practice,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  be 
automatic  maturational  developments  and  are  not  much  affected  by 
social  environment. 

In  a  study  which  illustrated  these  principles,  Wayne  Dennis  18  iso- 
lated two  infants  in  a  special  experimental  room,  permitting  them  only 
minimum  social  contacts  and  a  minimum  of  bodily  manipulation  and 
handling.  Adults  caring  for  them  were  instructed  not  to  smile,  laugh,  or 
show  any  responsiveness  to  the  infants'  behavior.  They  were  kept  in  a 
horizontal  position  as  much  as  possible.  These  conditions  were  maintained 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  infants'  life. 

Although  somewhat  different  results  have  been  obtained  by  other 
investigators,  the  conclusions  reached  by  Dennis  from  this  experiment 
have  on  the  whole  held  up  rather  well.  He  found  that  the  "minimum 
social  stimulation"  had  little  retarding  influence  on  the  development  of 
behavior  during  the  first  nine  months  of  life.  The  appearance  of  various 
behavior  traits,  like  raising  the  head,  smiling,  noticing  objects,  and  bab- 
bling, appeared  in  these  infants  within  or  very  close  to  the  normal  range 
found  in  infants  with  average  social  stimulation.  Thus  in  infants  the 
development  of  physiological-psychological  processes  and  muscular  struc- 
ture takes  its  own  course  independent  of  an  active  social  environment.  It 
is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the  experiment  was  conducted 
under  conditions  of  minimum  social  stimulation,  not  the  absence  of  social 
stimulation.  Therefore,  some  influence  of  a  social  environment  can  be 
expected  to  have  occurred. 

The  experiment  continued  after  the  nine-month  mark  under  some- 
what different  conditions.  After  nine  months  the  infants  began  to  lag 
18  "Infant  Development  under  Minimum  Social  Stimulation,"  p.  750. 
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behind  the  normal  growth  expectancies  in  the  development  of  visual 
perception  (as  in  reaching  for  an  object  dangled  over  the  crib),  and  in  the 
development  of  sitting  and  standing.  Conditions  were  then  introduced  to 
permit  the  infants  to  begin  to  develop  these  behaviors.  It  was  found  that 
they  learned  them  rather  rapidly  and  soon  caught  up  to  the  average. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year,  then,  the  lack  of  full  social  stimulation 
began  to  be  apparent  in  the  infants'  behavior.  The  experiment  did  not 
extend  beyond  this  first  year. 

The  course  of  development  of  these  largely  automatic  patterns  of 
behavior  has  been  charted  by  careful  study  of  human  and  animal  infants, 
by  the  study  of  dissected  animal  fetuses  and  human  fetuses  accidentally 
born  previous  to  normal  parturition.19  The  generalized  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  fetal  life  and  early  infancy  are  as  follows: 

1)  First,  the  developing  individual  displays  movements  of  an  un- 
differentiated or  "global"  character,  that  is,  he  "wiggles  all  over."  The 
fetus  can  be  seen  to  give  convulsive  struggles  involving  arms,  legs,  and 
back  all  at  once  before  it  can  move  these  parts  separately.  An  electrical 
stimulus  applied  to  animal  fetuses  results  in  jerky  movements  of  the 
whole  body  and  limbs.  Apparently  the  nervous  system  at  this  early  stage 
is  not  sufficiently  divided  into  parts  with  different  functions,  so  that  a 
stimulus  of  some  kind  will  produce  mass  activity. 

2)  Next,  the  individual  begins  to  display  differentiation  in  his  be- 
havior. The  separate  parts  of  the  body  begin  to  move  independently,  and 
often  randomly.  The  fetus'  arms  begin  to  wave  and  may  run  into  one 
another  violently.  His  legs  begin  to  develop  the  "dog  trot"  reflex — one 
leg  descends  while  the  other  retracts,  and  so  on.  In  very  young  infants 
one  eye  may  get  out  of  control  and  move  independently  of  the  other, 
causing  worried  mothers  to  ask  the  doctor  about  treatment  for  cross-eyes. 

3)  Stage  three  gradually  develops  from  the  preceding  one.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  integration  of  these  random,  independent  movements 
into  co-ordinated,  joint  actions.  The  infant  begins  to  focus  both  eyes  on 
his  thumb  and  brings  the  thumb  into  the  mouth  area.  He  begins  to  grasp 
the  bottle  with  both  hands  and  draw  it  into  his  mouth.  He  learns  to  get 
up  on  hands  and  knees  and  move  these  parts  in  alternate  rhythm  to 
crawl.  In  short,  the  individual  is  now  behaving  with  some  purpose  toward 
his  environment.  His  nervous  system  has  become  a  delicate  mechanism 
with  reciprocal  and  complementary  functions  among  its  parts. 

These  three  stages  do  not  follow  one  another  with  mechanical  regu- 

19  A  recent  study  of  human  fetal  behavior  is  found  in  Arnold  Gesell,  The  Embryology 
of  Behavior. 
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larity  in  all  individuals  or  in  different  animal  species.  In  most  higher 
mammalian  infants  all  three  stages  are  present  at  birth  although  the  third 
is  not  well  developed.  The  sequence  is  only  a  general  one  and  should  not 
be  viewed  as  an  inflexible  law  of  development.  Different  animal  species 
show  considerable  variation  with  respect  to  the  details  of  development 
and  the  sequence  of  stages.  Among  known  mammals  guinea  pigs  show 
the  highest  development  of  stage  3  at  birth;  marsupial  infants,  like  the 
kangaroo,  are  among  the  least  developed. 

When  we  pass  beyond  the  first  few  months  of  life  the  story  becomes 
continually  more  complex  as  the  child  learns  and  develops  integrated 
activities.  At  every  step  of  the  process  his  inherited  potentialities  are 
interacting  with  and  developing  in  an  environment,  but  his  actual  be- 
havior comes  to  be  more  and  more  a  problem  of  learning  and  training  and 
less  and  less  a  matter  of  automatic  maturation.  This  was  shown  clearly 
in  a  famous  experiment  by  the  Kelloggs  who  raised  a  seven-and-a-half- 
month-old  chimpanzee  in  their  own  home  together  with  their  ten-month- 
old  son.20  The  ape  was  markedly  superior  to  the  human  child  in  the  early 
development  of  motor  habits,  like  crawling,  but  was  inferior  in  manual 
dexterity,  as  in  learning  to  eat  with  a  spoon.  In  simple  memory  tests  the 
ape  was  superior  to  the  child,  but  in  the  development  of  communication 
and  problem-solving  the  child  soon  outstripped  the  chimp.  The  ape 
showed  highly  emotionalized  behavior  much  earlier  than  the  child,  but 
was  inferior  in  grasping  and  understanding  social  situations.  For  a  short 
while  the  two  individuals  were  fairly  close  in  development,  one  exceeding, 
the  other  falling  behind,  then  catching  up.  But  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  child  had  clearly  surpassed  the  ape  in  social  responses,  higher 
mental  abilities,  and  language  facility.  The  ape  seemed  to  stop  in  its 
behavioral  development  while  the  child  continued  especially  in  the  social 
aspect  of  learned  behavior.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  human  achieve- 
ment— the  ability  to  continue  to  learn  in  new  and  complex  ways  after 
automatic  maturation  has  ceased  to  be  the  major  factor  in  behavioral 
development. 

At  the  same  time  these  socially  learned  reactions  require  a  developing 
bi  3logic  organism  to  house  them  adequately.  As  he  grows  older  the  child's 
nervous  system  grows  continually  more  complex  and  the  cortex  continu- 
ally more  important.  As  this  takes  place  the  extent  of  his  linguistic 
ability  and  emotional  control  is  also  broadened.  It  has  been  found  in 
many  studies  that  children  who  show  average  and  unimpeded  biologic 
20  W.  N.  and  L.  A.  Kellogg,  The  Ape  and  the  Child. 
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growth  also  tend  to  show  average  or  better  improvement  in  intelligence 
and  ability  to  learn  complex  tasks.  The  correlation  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
there. 

Suggestive  evidence  is  also  present  in  the  few  authenticated  cases  of 
"feral  children"  (abandoned  or  lost  children  raised  by  animals  or  simply 
"gone  wild"),  and  in  the  cases  of  socially  isolated  children  which  have 
been  reported.  Kingsley  Davis  reports  such  a  case  21  in  which  the  inability 
to  use  language,  inability  to  walk  upright,  and  the  explosive  and  un- 
predictable emotional  behavior  was  reminiscent  of  an  infant,  even  though 
the  girl  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Subsequent  efforts  to  teach  her  these 
skills  and  to  improve  her  emotional  control  were  largely  failures.  What 
apparently  had  happened  was  that  her  nervous  system  and  other  biologic 
factors  had  matured;  the  organism  was  no  longer  "plastic"  enough  to  be 
susceptible  to  learning  and  normal  cortical  control.  We  encounter  a 
similar  situation  in  the  well-known  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano  and  to  learn  languages  when  we  are  young  and  our  neural  ap- 
paratus is  not  so  decisively  patterned. 

The  Developmental  Spiral 

As  we  proceed  beyond  the  first  months  of  life,  the  interrelations  of 
maturational  and  social  factors  can  be  visualized  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinually widening  spiral  of  growth  and  development.  The  model  of  a  spiral 
instead  of  a  continually  ascending  line  or  curve  is  used  for  the  following 
reasons:  behavioral  development  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  accumulation 
of  learned  responses,  habits,  and  acts.  It  is  a  gradual  process  of  selection 
by  the  individual  of  certain  responses,  the  abandonment  of  others,  the 
integration  of  previous  responses,  the  re-learning  of  abandoned  ones,  and 
so  on  in  a  rather  uneven  but  steady  growth.  If  you  visualize  this  process 
as  a  spiral  it  can  be  seen  that  the  spiral  is  the  only  figure  which  retro- 
gresses as  it  advances — that  is,  a  point  farther  ahead  on  the  spiral  may  be 
"lower"  than  a  point  farther  back  on  the  spiral.  Thus,  a  child  may  learn 
bowel  control,  then  begin  to  learn  to  use  language  fluently,  and  .he  has 
"advanced"  up  the  spiral.  But  when  he  begins  to  experiment  with  lan- 
guage his  bowel  training  may  retrogress,  that  is,  return  to  a  less  efficient 
stage.  But  a  short  time  later  both  the  bowel  training  and  language  facility 

21  Kingsley  Davis,  "Extreme  Social  Isolation  of  a  Child,"  pp.  554-65.  The  girl  in  ques- 
tion had  been  chained  in  a  farmhouse  attic  until  the  age  of  twelve,  her  only  "social"  contact 
the  presence  of  the  mother  when  she  gave  her  food.  See  also  Arnold  Gesell,  Wolf  Child  and 
Human  Child. 
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have  become  integrated  patterns  and  the  "low  point"  on  the  spiral  has 
been  made  up.22 

When  the  child  is  about  forty  weeks  old  he  exhibits  great  skill  with 
his  fingers,  picking  up  minute  objects  and  often  feeding  himself  on  crumbs 
and  other  small  foods  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  This  is  a  period  when 
the  child's  learning  behavior  in  our  culture  tends  to  become  focused  on 
small  muscular  controls.  But  by  the  age  of  one  year  this  meticulous  skill 
has  disappeared.  He  is  the  "world's  messiest  eater"  and  flings  his  toys 
around  with  none  of  the  consummate  handling  skill  he  showed  earlier. 
This  is  a  period  when  different  interests  and  different  muscular  controls 
are  being  learned  and  new  neural  pathways  are  being  formed.  Hence  the 
child  loses  his  interest  in  minute  movements  and  exhibits  his  pompous 
control  of  the  world.  But  very  soon  he  integrates  both  these  heavy 
muscular  patterns  and  the  minute  ones  and  can  select  either  for  the  ap- 
propriate circumstances. 

The  spiral  movement  of  growth  appears  to  be  universal  in  all  so- 
cieties, but  there  is  variability  both  by  individual  child  and  by  society 
as  to  the  precise  order  of  the  patterns  and  responses  learned.  There  is  also 
some  variation  in  what  is  learned,  and  how  it  is  learned,  as  we  have  already 
discussed  in  the  section  on  learning  behavior.  In  spite  of  this  variability 
in  content  and  order  of  the  developmental  spiral,  a  few  of  the  sequences 
seem  to  vary  so  little  from  group  to  group  that  they  can  be  considered  as 
universal  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  development  of  creeping  and 
crawling  in  the  infant  is  one  of  these.  A  baby  passes  through  about  twenty 
stages  in  his  learning  spiral  for  creeping,  the  general  goal  being  forward 
locomotion  on  all  fours.  These  twenty  stages  are  not  symmetrically 
graded,  but  show  the  backward-and-forward  progression  of  the  spiral. 
At  about  the  third  stage  the  child  is  able  to  creep  around  in  a  circle  by 
flexing  his  arms  and  pivoting.  But  at  the  next  stage  he  moves  backward. 
The  fifth  stage  finds  him  immobile  again  as  he  practices  lifting  his  trunk. 
Then  he  manages  actually  to  creep,  with  trunk  up,  but  he  goes  backward 
again.  A  few  more  ups  and  downs  and  he  begins  to  creep  forward.  The 
general  characteristic  of  gradual,  uneven  progression  is  found  not  only  in 
the  developmental  patterns  which  are  virtually  universal,  but  in  the 
development  of  many  other  behavior  patterns  which  are  unique  and 
different  for  groups  and  societies. 

The  significance  of  the  developmental  spiral  is  twofold.  First,  it 

22  The  most  intensive  investigation  of  the  developmental  spiral  has  been  made  by 
Arnold  Gesell.  See  Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances  L.  Ilg,  Infant  and  Child  in  the  Culture  of  Today, 
as  well  as  other  books  by  these  authors. 
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means  that  behind  the  acquisition  of  learned  behavior  in  the  child  is  a 
continually  growing  and  maturing  biologic  organism.  Bowel  control,  for 
example,  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  "forming  a  habit"  or  developing  a  con- 
ditioned response.  It  also  involves  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  colon 
governed  by  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  postural  habits  of  various 
kinds,  and  cortical  control  of  these  various  automatic  muscular  reactions. 
Voluntary  bowel  control  is  not  a  simple  act,  but  a  behavior  of  the  whole 
organism.  In  learning  it  the  neural  channels  and  muscular  hook-ups  must 
be  sufficiently  mature  in  order  for  the  training  to  take  effect.  This  con- 
sumes time  and  not  all  the  maturational  factors  develop  at  the  same  rate. 
When  the  interest  of  the  child  and  his  growing  structures  become  focused 
on  other  types  of  control,  like  speech,  the  bowel  controls  may  become 
temporarily  sidetracked. 

The  second  important  aspect  of  the  spiral  of  growth  concerns  the 
implications  it  has  for  culture.  It  is  true  that  different  cultures  have  dif- 
ferent ways  of  raising  children,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  and  this  means 
that  different  kinds  of  behavior  will  be  taught  to  them  at  different  ages. 
In  our  own  culture,  for  example,  there  is  much  insistence  in  many  families 
that  the  child  learn  certain  behavior  patterns  before  his  biologic  matura- 
tion is  adequate  to  permit  the  learning.  Such  insistence  can  lead  to  the 
development  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  in  the  child's  personality  which 
may  be  retained  as  a  personality  characteristic  throughout  life.  In  other 
societies  learning  proceeds  at  a  more  gradual  rate. 

The  Hopi  Indians  combine  the  two  techniques.  The  boy  child  is 
permitted  to  "learn  easily"  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  At  that  time  he  is 
initiated  into  a  secret  society  with  great  suddenness  and  much  social 
responsibility  is  pushed  onto  him.  Ceremonies  include  frightening  the  boy 
with  the  masked  gods,  whipping,  and  other  traumatic  experiences.  This 
manages  in  some  way  to  make  the  adult  Hopi  a  quiet,  self-effacing  indi- 
vidual who  rarely  gets  angry,  but  who  conceals  his  hostilities  under  the 
secret  cloak  of  witchcraft  and  gossip.  His  "normal"  aggressions,  per- 
mitted to  take  ordinary  outlets,  are  suddenly  curbed  and  repressed  at  the 
age  of  twelve  before  he  is  sufficiently  mentally  mature  to  understand  the 
social  world  around  him.23 

Cultures,  then,  have  considerable  latitude  in  what  they  teach  children 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  taught.  But  these  techniques  cannot  go 
beyond  axertain  point  or  else  the  child  would  not  become  a  functioning 
adult  at  all,  but  a  psychotic  (removed  from  all  contact  with  reality).  A 
few  cultures  have  come  very  close  to  this  condition.  The  seventeenth- 
23  See  Dorothy  Eggan,  "The  General  Problem  of  Hopi  Adjustment." 
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century  Puritan  theocracy  of  New  England,  in  its  insistence  on  the  utter 
depravity  of  the  child,  its  rigid  repression  of  spontaneous,  developing 
behavior,  and  at  the  same  time  its  demand  that  the  child  accept  adult 
responsibility,  was  perhaps  the  most  rigid  and  "unnatural"  of  all  so- 
cieties. It  came  very  close  to  completely  disregarding  the  processes  of 
growth  and  development.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  New  England  the- 
ocracy can  in  part  be  explained  by  the  failure  of  its  child-rearing  methods, 
since  the  adult  became  either  a  completely  ineffective  individual  or  re- 
belled violently  against  the  whole  system.  Comparable  results  have  been 
reported  for  children  raised  under  the  most  intense  aspects  of  Nazism. 

SUMMARY 

We  are  now  equipped  with  knowledge  important  for  understanding 
the  nature  of  personality  and  the  way  it  develops.  Humans  are  born  with 
a  certain  biologic  apparatus — nerves,  glands,  organs,  and  muscles — which 
are  complexly  interrelated  and  involve  a  long  period  of  growth  before  the 
child  becomes  an  adult.  These  biologic  factors,  plus  experience  in  a  social 
world,  result  in  the  emergence  of  human  behavior  of  four  principal  types — 
emotional,  motivational,  perceptual,  and  learning  behavior.  The  great 
complexity  and  variety  of  human  existence  demands  that  the  child  must 
learn  much  more  than  any  other  animal  and  must  be  able  to  change  his 
behavior  much  more  readily.  In  contrast  to  other  animals  the  child  is 
born  into  a  pre-existing  storehouse  of  patterns,  the  cultures  of  his  groups. 
The  processes  of  learning  and  changing  within  this  culture  involve  biologic 
maturation  and  the  acquirement  of  behavior  patterns  through  interaction 
with  the  family,  playmates,  school,  and  other  groups  and  instruments  of 
the  society.  In  childhood  the  course  of  development  can  be  seen  as  a 
spiral  with  retrogressions  as  well  as  advances,  but  with  the  predominant 
movement  in  the  forward,  integrated  direction. 
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PERSONALITY: 
CONTENT,   DEVELOPMENT,   MECHANISMS 


every  individual  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  unique.  This  unique 
quality  of  the  individual  can  be  described  in  several  different  ways.  The 
individual  can  be  seen  as  a  unique  biologic  organism;  as  a  unique  psy- 
chologically functioning  organism;  as  a  unique  configuration  of  emotions 
and  behavior  patterns;  as  a  unique  bundle  of  culture  patterns;  or  as  some 
scientists  would  have  it  a  unique  "whole"  consisting  of  all  of  these  aspects. 

Within  the  histories  of  the  special  sciences  investigating  these  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  individual,  there  have  appeared  many  different 
theories  to  explain  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  uniqueness.  For  ex- 
ample, within  the  field  of  psychology  there  is  general  agreement  on  the 
basic  definition  of  personality  as  that  configuration  of  behavior  patterns 
which  characterize  a  given  individual,  and  which  effect  for  him  an  adap- 
tation to  environment.  But  this  general  viewpoint  can  take  different 
forms.1  We  shall  mention  three  of  the  most  prominent  at  present. 

The  first  of  these  calls  attention  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  behavioral 

distinctness  of  individuals.  Personalities  of  two  individuals  differ  as  red 

differs  from  black;  the  two  personalities  are  like  dots  of  different  colors 

on  a  sheet  of  paper.  John  is  aggressive;  Jim  is  passive;  Mary  is  socially 

well  adjusted;  Jane  is  retiring  and  shy;  Bill  has  strong  drives  toward 

success;  Alice  is  content  with  domestic  bliss.  This  kind  of  classification 

stresses  a  limited  number  of  overt  behavior  or  "character"  traits  with 

little  concern  for  how  and  why  these  traits  differ,  or  whether  the  difference 

between  personalities  is  symmetrical  throughout.  This  might  be  called 

the  "common-sense"  conception  of  personality. 

1  For  a  summary  see  Gardner  Murphy,  Personality:  A  Biosocial  Approach,  especially 
the  author's  Introduction.  The  present  chapter  and  Chapter  19  are  much  indebted  to  this 
book.  A  valuable  source  book  is  C.  Kluckhohn  and  H.  A.  Murray,  Personality  in  Nature, 
Society  and  Culture. 
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The  second  definition  of  personality,  like  the  first,  continues  to  call 
attention  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual.  But  in  contrast  to  the  first, 
which  selected  isolated  traits,  this  second  definition  sees  any  personality 
as  an  organization  or  system  of  various  traits  of  behavior  and  response. 
The  individual  is  viewed  as  a  unique,  organized  bundle  of  emotional 
responses,  complexes,  frustrations,  and  overt  behavior  patterns.  This 
conception  of  personality  has  been  developed  principally  by  some  clinical 
psychologists,  for  whom  every  individual  represents  a  distinct  personality 
problem. 

The  third  way  of  viewing  personality  is  the  one  we  shall  use  in  this 
book.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  first  two  in  that  it  calls  attention  to  the 
very  important  role  that  the  environment  plays  in  the  formation  of  per- 
sonality. By  "environment"  we  mean  not  merely  the  physical  surround- 
ings, but  the  interactions  with  others,  the  interplay  of  attitudes,  and  the 
shared  behavior  patterns  of  the  socio-cultural  world  in  which  we  live.2 
If  we  introduce  this  factor  into  our  conception  of  personality,  we  can  no 
longer  view  personality  as  something  completely  private  or  exclusive  to 
the  individual.  We  view  it  rather  as  something  which  arises  in  a  social 
process  of  interaction  and  which  contains  many  patterns  shared  by  others. 
We  can  still  recognize  the  fact  that  each  individual  has  his  own  "unique" 
organization  of  behavior,  but  we  also  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  unique 
organization  develops  through  interaction  with  others  and  participation 
in  a  culture.  Such  a  definition  of  personality  is  called  a  "field"  definition 
because  it  emphasizes  the  interplay  of  behavior  patterns  in  a  field  which 
extends  beyond  the  biologic  boundaries  of  a  given  individual. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  understand  the  personality  of  John 
Smith.  One  of  his  obvious  traits  is  aggressiveness.  We  could  stop  right 
there  and  define  John  Smith  as  having  "an  aggressive  personality"  (type 
1  definition).  We  could  go  further  and  say  that  Smith's  aggressiveness 
is  organized  around  his  constant  feeling  of  inferiority  which  he  suppresses 
(type  2  definition).  Or  we  could  say  that  Smith's  childhood  experiences 
were  such  that  his  reaction  to  many  things  is  aggressive,  because  the  only 
way  he  was  ever  able  to  achieve  any  freedom  and  responsibility  from  his 
domineering  and  authoritarian  parents  was  to  fight  them.  This  situation, 
plus  Smith's  absorption  in  adventure  literature  emphasizing  fighting, 
has  led  to  a  strengthening  of  his  aggressiveness.  This  would  be  a  brief 
version  of  a  type  3  definition  of  part  of  Smith's  personality.  It  can  be 
seen  that  it  differs  from  the  first  two  in  that  it  lays  much  heavier  emphasis 
upon  experiences  in  a  social  environment  plus  cultural  patterns.  The 
2  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  "Man's  Multidimensional  Environment." 
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personality  is  seen  as  having  developed  in  a  field.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
"just  being  that  way."  Thus,  it  is  assumed  that  if  all  the  facts  are  known 
any  human  personality  can  be  reconstructed  and  explained.  Some  modern 
clinical  psychologists  work  with  field  definitions;  all  social  scientists  must 
work  with  them.3 

The  use  of  a  field  definition  is  most  important  not  only  because  it 
does  the  best  job  in  explaining  the  facts  of  socialization,  but  also  because 
it  gives  us  a  way  of  discovering  how  individuals  adapt  to  the  environment 
around  them.  If  personality  is  defined  without  reference  to  the  individual's 
interactions  with  others,  we  get  no  insight  into  how  a  particular  per- 
sonality reaches  its  goals  and  defends  its  weaknesses,  why  it  is  successful 
in  doing  these,  or  why  it  fails.  Unlike  animals  the  human  cannot  trust  to 
instinct  or  simple  maturational  developments  to  compete  with  the  en- 
vironment. He  must  develop  an  active  personality  or  set  of  behavior 
patterns  which  permit  him  to  get  along  in  a  social  world.  Of  course  no 
personality  is  perfectly  equipped  to  make  such  an  adjustment.  We  are 
all  at  least  slightly  "maladjusted,"  since  the  complexity  of  our  culture 
and  the  range  of  social  experiences  are  so  vast  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
cope  adequately  with  them.  In  describing  personality,  then,  we  are  really 
describing  the  process  of  functional  adaptation.  Out  of  the  interactions 
of  the  adaptations  of  individuals  arise  the  cultural  patterns  of  response  to 
basic  needs.  Reciprocally  the  individual  learns  to  acquire  these  responses 
in  his  experiences  in  culture. 

We  may  now  restate  our  definition  of  personality.  We  begin  by  as- 
suming certain  biologic  facts  about  Homo  sapiens — his  complex  nervous 
system,  his  teachability,  his  long  period  of  development  as  a  child,  his 
complex  emotional,  motivational,  perceptual,  and  learning  behavior.  We 
also  recognize  that  this  complex  behavior  requires  an  environment  in 
which  to  develop,  because  man  has  a  minimum  of  preconditioned,  in- 
stinct behavior.  The  great  plasticity  of  human  nature  is  thus  very  sensi- 
tive to  social  influences.  The  variety  of  environmental  factors  and  the 
variation  in  individual  experiences  gives  rise  to  behavioral  similarities 
and  differences  between  individuals.  Each  individual  has  a  more  or  less 
unique  organization  of  behavior,  emotions,  conflicts,  and  reactions  to 
others.  These  configurations  of  individual  behavior  which  develop  in  an 

3  An  example  in  the  area  of  clinical  psychology:  A.  H.  Maslow  and  Bela  Mittlelman, 
Principles  of  Abnormal  Psychology:  The  Dynamics  of  Psychic  Illness.  An  example  from  social 
science:  Abram  Kardiner,  The  Individual  and  His  Society.  The  latter  book  has  developed  the 
concept  of  "basic  personality  structure"  which  holds  that  in  any  society  the  common 
methods  of  child-rearing  produce  a  generally  similar  personality  structure.  But  because  of 
the  variation  in  individual  experience,  the  overt  behavior  or  character  of  the  individuals 
will  differ  within  this  basic  structure. 
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environmental  field  and  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  indi- 
viduals are  called  "personality."  The  aspects  of  the  personality  which 
are  shared  with  other  personalities  are  part  of  the  culture  of  the  group  or 
society.  Personality  and  culture  are  therefore  not  opposites,  but  merely 
different  ways  of  looking  at  behavior.  They  both  involve  a  problem  of 
adaptation  to  the  environment. 

THE     CONTENT     OF     PERSONALITY 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  classification  of  the  various  components  of 
a  definition  so  that  the  scientist  and  the  personality  therapist  will  know 
what  to  look  for.  There  are  several  such  classifications  of  the  stuff  of 
personality,  and  although  some  conflict  exists  over  these,  there  is  also 
general  agreement  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "personality."  Most 
observers  agree  that  it  consists  of  the  following:4 

1)  Overt  behavior  is  obviously  an  ingredient  of  what  we  have  called 
"personality."  It  is  the  most  observable  and  describable  part,  because 
anyone  with  sharp  eyes  can  make  a  list  of  the  configuration  of  actions, 
motor  habits,  and  language  behavior  of  an  individual.  A  man  can  be 
described  as  intelligent,  quick  to  answer,  easily  aroused,  rather  aggressive, 
deliberate  in  his  muscular  habits,  and  facile  with  jokes.  All  these  behavior 
traits  are  overt  and  visible.  By  and  large  they  are  the  traits  by  which  we 
are  known  to  the  majority  of  our  friends  and  associates.  Some  psychol- 
ogists have  called  this  whole  zone  of  personality  the  "character"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  deeper,  less  obvious  aspects  of  the  personality. 

2)  Beneath  these  overt  behavior  patterns  lie  a  set  of  emotional  ^patterns 
which  are  usually  much  less  apparent  to  the  average  person,  although 
with  a  little  training  and  insight  they  can  be  recognized.  In  the  above 
character  sketch  we  included  the  trait  of  aggressiveness,  referring  to  an 
overt  tendency  of  the  man  to  argue  forthrightly,  stand  up  for  himself, 
attack  enemies,  and  pursue  his  goals  with  vigor.  However,  this  does  not 
tell  us  very  much  about  the  emotional  needs  and  patterns  underlying 
this  behavior.  We  might  discover  that  he  has  a  great  need  to  demonstrate 
his  superiority  to  himself  to  compensate  for  his  rejection  by  his  parents 
when  a  child.  Thus  his  overt  aggressiveness  is  related  to  a  deep-seated 
emotional  pattern  of  insecurity,  anxiety,  and  inferiority.  We  might  find 

4  The  classification  given  below  is  not  identical  to  the  more  basic  classification  of  types  of 
behavior  in  the  previous  chapter.  We  are  now  on  a  more  specific  level  of  analysis  and  require 
more  distinctions  and  concepts. 
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further  that  on  those  occasions  when  he  appeared  overtly  to  be  most  self- 
assured  and  resolute  he  was  actually  trembling  inside  with  all  sorts  of 
visceral  upheavals  associated  with  anxiety,  for  example  a  queasy  stomach. 

3)  Although  they  are  obviously  closely  related  to  the  foregoing 
emotional  patterns,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  we  might  distinguish  a  third 
category,  motivations.  These  comprise  a  highly  complex  and  interwoven 
set  of  drives,  needs,  and  goals  or  purposes  which  become  involved  in  all 
the  activities  of  an  individual  whether  he  is  conscious  of  them  or  not.  For 
example  a  boy  studies  hard  in  school  in  order  to  get  good  grades — this  is 
his  consciously  expressed  purpose.  But  beneath  this  he  may  have  another 
subconscious  goal  of  proving  to  himself  that  he  can  get  good  grades. 
Beneath  this  motivation  may  lie  even  deeper  motivations  going  back  to 
his  basic  relationships  with  his  parents  and  siblings.  The  political  leader 
may  not  only  be  satisfying  a  power  drive,  but  also  trying  to  show  an 
older  brother  that  he,  the  politican,  can  do  well,  too.  He  may  be  conscious 
of  both  of  these  goals  or  completely  unaware  of  their  existence.  If  these 
goals  are  unconscious,  his  stated  goal  may  simply  be,  "I  want  to  be 
elected."  From  these  oversimplified  examples  it  can  be  seen  how  complex 
human  motivations  can  be  and  how  intimately  they  are  bound  up  with 
emotions,  social  relationships,  and  interactions.5 

4)  Another  aspect  of  personality  is  a  grab-bag  category  in  which  we 
include  a  number  of  things  which  probably  differ  somewhat  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual  although  little  is  known  about  them.  Here  we  have 
reference  to  perceptual  patterns  or  ways  of  seeing,  feeling,  and  smelling 
which  characterize  an  individual.  These  are  importantly  related  to  his 
patterns  of  overt,  emotional,  and  motivational  behavior.  In  any  given 
culture  there  tends  to  be  considerable  standardization  of  perceptual  pat- 
terns, although  considerable  variation  does  occur  between  cultures. 
Another  way  of  regarding  perceptual  patterns  is  implied  in  the  term 
"autism."  This  word  refers  to  the  tendency  of  an  individual  to  define  his 
environment  in  a  relatively  unique  way.  That  is,  he  "takes  it  inside"  of 
himself  and  gives  it  his  own  meaning  and  form.  For  example,  individuals 
are  constantly  forming  images  and  receiving  impressions  of  lights  and 
sounds  which  are  not  quite  accurate.  The  shadow  on  the  road  at  night 
becomes  a  cow  which  we  desperately  avoid  with  our  car;  the  creaking  of 
the  floor  becomes  a  door  opening.  These  perceptions,  correct  or  delusional, 

B  One  clinical  psychologist  has  made  motivations  the  core  of  his  theory  of  personality. 
He  describes  personality  as  a  "hierarchy  of  goals"  in  which  different  goals  and  purposes 
reinforce  one  another  and  develop  in  a  process  of  interaction  with  other  individuals  and  the 
culture.  See  Julian  Rotter,  Theory  and  Practice  in  Clinical  Psychology,  Chapter  3. 
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vary  from  individual  to  individual.  In  an  extreme  form  the  abnormal 
personality  defines  so  much  of  his  perceptions  in  a  private  manner  that 
he  loses  contact  with  the  world  of  shared  perceptions.6 

5)  An  aspect  of  personality  of  great  importance  for  the  sociologist 
is  the  one  of  attitudes.  These  are  important  because  when  shared  with 
others  they  form  a  vital  part  of  the  culture.  Attitudes  can  be  described 
as  predispositions  to  respond  to  the  environment  in  given  ways.  Political 
opinions,  prejudices,  beliefs,  preferences,  and  dislikes  are  all  classifiable 
as  attitudes.  They  always  vary  more  or  less  from  individual  to  individual. 
Often  when  we  say  casually  of  someone  that  "he  has  a  strong  personality," 
we  mean  that  the  overt  attitudinal  aspect  of  his  personality  is  strikingly 
different  from  the  attitudes  of  others  we  know. 

Sociologists  and  social  psychologists  have  done  considerable  research 
in  the  area  of  attitudes.  This  is  because  of  all  aspects  of  personality,  at- 
titudes or  at  least  certain  kinds  of  attitudes,  like  opinions,  can  be  easily 
verbalized  by  the  individual.  Data  can  thus  be  collected  in  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  attitudes  of  large  numbers  of  people.  Public-opinion  polls  and 
more  intensive  attitude  surveys  are  familiar  to  everyone.  They  provide  a 
kind  of  cross-section  of  the  opinion  segment  of  personality  attitudes  of 
the  American  people.  Although  this  information  is  very  useful  it  does 
not  go  very  deep.  It  is  valuable  and  interesting  to  know  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Americans  disapprove  of  totalitarian  government,  but  this 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  emotional  dynamics  of  this  attitude  or  its  subtle 
colorings  from  group  to  group  and  from  individual  to  individual.  To  pro- 
vide greater  depth  in  such  studies  the  attitude-survey  technique  resorts 
to  long  interviews  with  individuals,  breaks  these  down  into  code  symbols, 
then  works  out  the  correlations  and  changes  of  the  different  shades  of 
attitude.7 

6)  That  part  of  personality  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  visualize  is 
saved  for  the  last — the  self.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  the  simplest 

6  Much  research  has  been  accomplished  on  the  "private  worlds"  of  individuals  as 
contrasted  with  the  world  of  shared  impressions.  The  Rorschach  "ink  blot"  test  and  other 
tests  which  record  the  individual's  impressions  of  visual  images  are  designed  to  provide  a 
picture  of  this  private  world  in  its  spatial,  formal,  colorational,  and  meaningful  aspects.  The 
field  of  social  psychiatry  generally  holds  that  delusional  psychoses  of  various  kinds  are  based 
on  an  extreme  lack  of  fit  between  the  shared  world  and  the  private  world.  See  Norman 
Cameron,  "The  Paranoid  Pseudo-Community." 

7  An  example  of  a  public-opinion  study  with  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  attitudes  can 
be  found  in  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  Others,  The  People  s  Choice.  Six  hundred  people  were 
interviewed  seven  times  before,  during,  and  after  the  1944  presidential  elections  to  determine 
changes  in  opinion  with  respect  to  propaganda,  local  events,  and  socio-economic  level.  It 
was  found  in  general  that  social  groups  exert  considerable  influence  upon  the  political 
opinions  of  their  members,  but  that  many  variables  are  involved  in  determining  the  attitude 
of  the  individual  voter. 
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because  we  all  know  what  the  self  is.  We  can  think  about  ourselves,  talk 
to  ourselves,  we  "feel  conscious  of  ourselves."  From  the  examples  in  the 
previous  descriptions  of  personality  categories  however  it  will  be  plain 
that  not  all  of  the  self  is  this  simple.  There  are  many  selves  lying  at 
different  depths  below  the  ordinary  level  of  consciousness. 

The  category  of  self  is  very  complex  and  contains  at  least  four  sub- 
categories or  aspects: 

a)  The  first  subcategory  is  the  degree  of  awareness  of  self  or  the 
relative  amounts  of  self  in  the  conscious  and  subconscious  levels.  A  person 
who  has  been  psychoanalyzed  has  a  great  deal  of  self-knowledge  and  may 
know  his  self  down  to  the  very  bottom,  because  psychoanalysis  is  es- 
sentially self-education  with  the  help  of  a  skilled  psychologist.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  individuals  have  very  little  self -awareness.  They  function 
at  the  level  of  simple,  conscious  purposes,  scarcely  knowing  the  reasons 
for  their  actions.  We  say  of  them  that  they  "have  very  little  insight  into 
themselves."  Most  people  fall  between  these  extremes.  They  do  not  know 
all  of  the  self,  but  have  some  knowledge  of  the  less  obvious  attitudes  and 
motivations.  One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  maturity  is  the  gradual 
development  of  a  sense  of  self  from  infancy  to  adulthood. 

b)  A  second  aspect  of  self  is  the  degree  of  integration  it  may  possess. 
In  some  individuals  the  sense  of  self  is  a  well-integrated  unity.  We  can 
say  of  such  personalities  that  they  "have  a  well-integrated,  consistent 
sense  of  identity."  They  "know  who  they  are"  and  what  their  limitations 
and  possibilities  may  be.  Others  have  poorly  integrated  selves,  the  most 
acute  form  being  the  pathological  condition  known  as  schizophrenia 
where  two  or  more  distinct  selves  split  apart  in  the  personality.  The  more 
dramatic  types  of  this  condition  take  the  form  of  actual  dialogues  between 
the  two  or  more  selves. 

c)  Third,  we  can  distinguish  self -attitudes.  What  sort  of  attitude 
toward  your  self  do  you  have?  Do  you  approve  or  dislike  your  self?  Do 
you  like  your  self  overtly,  but  hate  it  subconsciously?  There  are  many 
other  possibilities  for  self-attitudes,  of  course,  and  they  lie  at  different 
levels  of  consciousness.  Sometimes  we  are  hard  put  to  define  our  self- 
attitudes  clearly.  But  most  people  have  some  knowledge  of  the  self;  as 
they  grow  older  they  acquire  more.  We  fail  in  this  acquirement  of  self- 
knowledge  because  of  some  deep-seated  emotional  block  against  under- 
standing ourselves.  We  may  be  too  insecure  to  face  the  facts  about  our- 
selves. 

d)  Finally  we  can  recognize  a  set  of  self-mechanisms  through  which 
the  self  adapts  to  the  environment  as  it  develops.  These  are  processes 
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which  seem  to  be  present  in  some  degree  in  all  individuals.  They  seem  to 
be  basic  to  human  behavior.  Six  self-mechanisms  can  be  distinguished. 
They  are  not  always  distinct  however  and  usually  more  than  one  functions 
in  any  actual  behavior  situation.  They  are:  identification,  projection, 
repression,  regression,  substitution,  and  rationalization.  Since  we  shall 
describe  these  in  more  detail  later  they  will  not  be  discussed  at  this  point. 
To  recapitulate  the  foregoing  we  can  say  that  the  categories  of  per- 
sonality— overt  behavior,  emotional  patterns,  motivations,  perceptual 
patterns,  attitudes,  and  the  self — are  really  rough  categories  which  simply 
describe  certain  arbitrary  segments  of  total  behavior  of  the  individual. 
They  should  not  be  thought  of  as  sharp  and  distinct  entities  localized  in 
the  individual  in  some  organic  way.  It  might  be  recalled  from  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  organism  behaves  with  its  total 
substance,  not  with  isolated  parts.  Perception,  for  example,  also  involves 
overt  behavior,  emotions,  motivations,  attitudes,  and  a  sense  of  self,  just 
as  it  involves  nerves,  muscles,  and  biologic  processes.  Our  personalities 
may  be  more  or  less  integrated,  but  they  all  involve  relationships  between 
the  various  processes  and  functions  of  the  body.  If  this  is  understood  it 
is  apparent  that  any  categorical  separation  of  parts  of  behavior  and 
psychological  functions  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  is  for  descriptive 
purposes  only.  Finally,  we  can  never  completely  separate  from  these 
aspects  of  personality  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  natural  and  social 
environment  in  which  the  individual  exists. 

The  Symbolic  Aspect  of  Personality 

Since  it  is  characteristic  of  human  behavior  to  develop,  retain,  and 
change  conceptions  about  the  self  and  the  world  around  it,  it  can  be 
expected  that  the  content  of  personality  is  in  great  measure  symbolic.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  personality  is  divorced  from  reality,  but 
only  that  it  conceives  of  reality  in  certain  special  ways.  The  conception 
of  space,  for  example,  has  been  found  to  vary  importantly  from  one  per- 
sonality to  another.  Allport  and  Vernon  8  worked  with  a  number  of  male 
college  students  in  a  series  of  experiments  which  required  the  men  to 
fill  spaces  on  paper  with  various  kinds  of  markings.  Significant  differences 
appeared  in  the  way  different  individuals  filled  these  spaces  and  conceived 
of  the  size  of  the  space.  Individuals  who  characteristically  "spread  out" 
in  the  spaces  were  also  more  outgoing  and  expansive  in  their  social  re- 
8  Gordon  W.  Allport  and  P.  E.  Vernon,  Studies  in  Expressive  Movement. 
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lationships,  and  vice  versa.  While  such  correlations  are  not  always  found, 
they  do  bear  out  the  fact  that  personalities  differ  symbolically  so  that  we 
find  a  relationship  between  such  things  as  the  conception  of  space  and 
behavior  in  other  contexts.  Culture  is  also  involved  here  since  we  find 
significantly  different  symbolic  patterns  associated  with  different  cultures 
and  subcultures. 

Language  is  one  of  the  most  important  symbolic  aspects  of  the  per- 
sonality. It  is  importantly  involved  in  attitudes,  emotions,  perception, 
and  the  verbalization  of  the  self.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child 
is  an  instance  of  the  acquirement  of  symbols.  At  first  the  infant  merely 
babbles.  He  gradually  learns  that  certain  groups  of  sounds  arouse  re- 
sponses in  the  people  around  him;  he  also  begins  to  hear  these  sounds 
spoken  by  these  persons.  He  learns  that  a  given  sound  can  produce,  like 
magic,  a  pleasurable  or  distasteful  experience,  and  he  begins  to  play 
with  these  sounds  in  order  to  repeat  this  magic.  Later  on  the  child  uses 
words  as  free  symbolic  expressions  of  his  environment:  "this  is  a  cruel 
ball"  (when  it  rolls  away  from  him);  "that  is  a  red  sound"  (loud  and 
sharp);  "I  kill  that  door"  (when  he  runs  into  it).  The  words  reveal  de- 
veloping emotional  patterns  in  the  child's  personality,  just  as  his  use  of 
personal  pronouns  is  a  key  to  his  developing  sense  of  self. 

Fantasy  is  another  symbolic  aspect  of  personality.  We  all  daydream, 
make  up  stories,  and  express  our  desires  in  imaginative  productions  of 
all  kinds.  Much  of  the  time  people  are  not  conscious  of  the  underlying 
meaning  of  their  fantasies.  Fantasy  therefore  can  be  seen  as  one  way  of 
symbolically  representing  personality  trends.  In  a  rural  community 
studied  by  one  of  the  authors  it  was  common  to  find  individuals  in  the 
lowest  economic  group  telling  a  series  of  folktales  about  finding  buried 
treasure.  Such  tales  did  not  occur  in  interviews  with  individuals  in  upper 
income  brackets.  The  tales  were  pure  fantasy,  reflective  of  the  insecurity 
and  anxiety  which  characterized  the  personalities  of  the  lower  economic 
groups. 

Language,  fantasy,  perceptual  symbols,  and  other  symbolic  aspects 
of  personality  enter  into  our  behavior  at  all  levels — conscious  and  sub- 
conscious. Our  night  dreams  are  usually  highly  charged  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  basic  emotional  troubles,  conflicts,  repressions,  and  everyday 
experiences  that  have  interested  or  disturbed  us.  Anxiety  dreams  are 
rather  common  among  Americans.  Perhaps  most  persons  have  at  one 
time  had  a  dream  in  which  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  selecting  a 
hat  or  some  other  object.  Such  a  situation  may  be  a  symbolic  representa- 
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tion  of  a  real  conflict  situation  in  which  they  have  been  recently  involved, 
or  it  may  represent  a  basically  anxious  approach  to  the  world  in  general. 
Dreams  are  compounds  of  symbolic  attitudes,  words,  and  fantasies. 

Again  it  should  be  mentioned  that  symbols  do  not  prevent  us  from 
seeing  reality.  On  the  contrary  they  make  it  possible  to  see  and  under- 
stand reality.  Without  language  we  could  have  only  a  very  meager,  dim, 
apelike  understanding  of  the  world.  Moreover,  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  symbols  that  we  come  to  understand  the  personalities  of  others.  The 
projective  tests  of  personality,  like  the  Rorschach  and  the  Thematic 
Apperception  Test,  utilize  verbal  responses  to  ink  blots  and  pictures  as 
clues  to  personality.9  The  responses  made  to  such  pictures  accurately 
reveal  the  basic  emotional  patterns,  motivations,  perceptual  patterns, 
and  personality  integration  of  the  individual.  In  different  cultures  indi- 
viduals have  characteristically  different  types  of  responses  to  the  blots 
and  pictures ;  these  responses  correlate  with  different  personality  patterns 
for  these  cultures.  But  before  such  tests  can  be  used  in  different  cultures 
they  have  to  be  revised  to  fit  the  symbolic  language  habits  of  the  culture. 
A  response  to  a  black  ink  blot  in  the  Rorschach  test  which  involves  the 
symbolic  perception  of  a  red  color  means  in  our  culture  a  certain  type  of 
emotional  difficulty.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  symbolic  meanings  of  the 
color  red  in  our  culture.  In  other  cultures  different  colors  might  have  such 
meanings  and  therefore  responses  to  red  would  not  reveal  emotional 
difficulties  at  all.10 

THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF     PERSONALITY 

Our  problem  is  not  only  that  of  defining  personality  and  classifying 
its  contents,  but  of  explaining  precisely  how  it  comes  about.  This  is 
necessary  because  humans  are  not  born  with  a  personality;  they  must 
acquire  one  during  the  gro wing-up  process  and  to  some  extent  throughout 
their  lifetime.  Changes  in  the  configuration  of  behavior  patterns  which 
make  up  the  personality  go  on  through  life,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  most  vital  period  of  the  development  of  some  of  the  most  basic  and 
long-lasting  emotional  patterns  is  infancy  and  childhood.  This  fact  is  not 
surprising  when  we  recall  that  the  individual  has  so  much  to  learn  in 
order  to  be  human  in  the  full  sense.  The  infant  is  a  squirming  little  homo 

9  See  L.  K.  Frank,  "Projective  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Personality." 
10  See  Jules  Henry,  "Rorshach  Technique  in  Primitive  Cultures."  Cf.  also  Ernest  G. 
Schachtel,  "On  Color  and  Affect." 
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sapiens,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Primates,  and  he  has  a  vast  amount  to 
learn  before  he  can  have  a  human  personality.  The  quality  of  humanness 
is  much  more  than  the  simple  biologic  traits  which  distinguish  men  from 
apes  and  monkeys. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  reviewed  some  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  growth  and  development  of  the  human  individual.  In  this  and 
the  following  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  with  only  one  of  these  char- 
acteristics— the  formation  of  personality  in  a  society  and  culture.11  The 
two  are  not  opposite  entities,  but  are  both  configurations  of  behavior 
patterns  which  we  look  at  in  different  ways.  The  growing  individual,  as  a 
set  of  behavior  patterns,  participates  within  the  culture  which  is  itself  a 
set  of  behavior  patterns  shared  by  individuals. 

If  we  are  interested  in  personality  then  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
interpreting  an  individual  biography  or  life  history  within  the  culture 
or  cultures  in  which  that  individual  has  developed.  John  Dollard  has 
stated  this  viewpoint  for  us : 

.  .  .  We  .  .  .  accept  two  units  for  our  consideration:  first,  the 
group  which  exists  before  the  individual;  and  second,  a  new  organism 
envisioned  as  approaching  this  functioning  collectivity  (the  group). 
The  organism  is  seen  at  this  moment  as  clean  of  cultural  influence 
and  the  group  is  seen  as  functioning  without  the  aid  of  the  organism 
in  question.  We  will  suppose  that  the  organism  is  nearing  the  group 
through  its  intra-uterine  development  and  that  it  is  finally  precipi- 
tated into  group  life  by  the  act  of  birth.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  at  this 
point  what  we  can  say  systematically  about  what  the  organism  will 
be  like  when  it  comes  of  age,  sex  granted.  All  of  the  facts  we  can 
predict  about  it,  granted  the  continuity  of  the  group,  will  define  the 
culture  into  which  it  comes.  Such  facts  can  include  the  kind  of  clothes 
it  will  wear,  the  language  it  will  speak,  its  theological  ideas,  its  char- 
acteristic occupation,  in  some  cases  who  its  husband  and  wife  is 
bound  to  be  (as  in  societies  with  infant  betrothal  according  to  rigid 
rules),  how  it  can  be  insulted,  what  it  will  regard  as  wealth,  what  its 

11  It  might  be  mentioned  here  however  that  the  general  three-stage  system  of  behavioral 
development,  outlined  in  Chapter  17,  seems  to  be  followed  in  personality  development. 
Stage  1,  the  "global"  stage,  is  apparent  in  basic  individual  variations  in  metabolic  rates  and 
energy,  muscular  fatigue  rates,  and  muscular  rhythms.  Stage  2,  the  "differentiation"  stage 
when  separate  responses  develop,  is  evidenced  by  the  development  in  the  child  of  specific 
traits,  like  drawing,  crying,  perception  of  space  and  time,  timidity,  and  so  on.  Later  these 
specific  Stage  2  traits  become  organized  into  whole  sequences  of  response,  like  learning, 
riding  a  bicycle,  playing  games,  and  the  like,  and  Stage  3,  the  "organized  wholeness"  stage, 
is  present.  By  this  time  the  child  can  be  said  to  have  a  "personality,"  in  that  these  integrated 
whole  acts  and  response  tendencies  are  always  different  from  one  individual  to  another. 
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theory  of  personality  growth  will  be,  etc.  These  and  hundreds  of 
other  items  are  or  may  be  standardized  before  the  birth  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  be  transmitted  to  the  organism  with  mechanical  certainty. 
In  order  to  make  this  idea  clear  to  themselves  some  persons  like 
to  think  of  the  society  itself  as  the  "living"  thing;  at  one  end,  the 
new  organic  material  is  funnelled  in  by  birth,  and  at  the  other  end 
of  old  age,  the  used  up  organic  material  is  buried  out  of  the  society. 
If  you  reify  a  society  in  this  way  you  can  view  it  as  an  entity  with  an 
organismic  stream  flowing  in  and  out  of  it.  What  is  seen  to  persist 
are  sets  of  folkways  and  mores  (culture  patterns)  which  are  only 
slightly  altered  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  normal  course 
of  things.  In  order  to  get  this  point  of  view  you  have  to  close  your 
eyes  slightly  so  that  the  individuals  disappear  but  the  connected 
sense  of  their  habitual  life  remains.12 

"The  connected  sense  of  their  habitual  life"  is  of  course  still  another 
way  of  talking  about  culture,  the  shared  behavior  patterns  which  have 
such  a  great  influence  on  the  new  organisms  being  born  into  the  society. 
But  this  influence  is  not  entirely  one-sided;  the  new  organisms,  through 
their  interactions  with  other  individuals,  effect  changes  in  the  shared 
patterns  and  may  introduce  entirely  new  patterns.  This  can  take  place 
in  human  society  because  the  nature  of  human  behavior  is  such  that  a 
static  acceptance  of  set  routine  is  relatively  rare.  The  capacity  for  sym- 
bolic behavior  and  the  ever  growing  complexity  of  learned  behavior 
introduces  continual  change  and  novelty  into  the  culture. 

In  analyzing  the  development  of  personality  we  cannot  cover  all  the 
relevant  topics  and  problems.  We  shall  instead  focus  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  and  vital  of  the  developmental  aspects — the  formation 
and  changes  of  the  self. 

The  Development  of  Self 13 

The  self  is  not  a  mysterious,  special  psychological  entity  divorced 
from  all  other  aspects  of  individual  behavior.  It  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
total  integration  of  patterns  of  behavior  in  the  individual.  As  such,  its 
development  does  not  seem  to  be  materially  different  from  the  develop- 

12  John  Dollard,  Criteria  for  the  Life  History,  pp.  14-15.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Yale  University  Press. 

13  A  comprehensive  modern  treatment  of  the  self  in  a  social  environment  can  be  found 
in  Muzafer  Sherif  and  Hadley  Cantril,  The  Psyclwlogy  of  Ego-Involvements.  The  term  "ego" 
is  used  there  as  synonymous  with  "self."  In  Freudian  psychology  "ego"  has  a  more  spe- 
cialized meaning  which  shall  not  concern  us  here. 
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ment  of  any  other  aspect  of  behavior.  We  must  begin  then  with  the  newly 
born  infant  who  is  a  bundle  of  reflexes  and  biologic  processes  that  operate 
with  little  dependence  on  the  environment.  As  the  infant  grows  older  the 
maturing  biologic  structures,  plus  the  environmental  factors,  lead  to  the 
emergence  of  specific  behavior  patterns,  and  with  them  a  sense  of  identity 
or  position  of  the  self  in  the  environment. 

In  the  beginning  the  infant  is  really  selfless.  His  perceptions  and  his 
feelings  are  all  part  of  one  "throbbing  totality"  or  "buzzing,  blooming 
confusion."  He  has  no  sense  of  himself  as  a  separate  perceiving  and  feeling 
organism.  Soon  he  begins  to  distinguish  out  of  this  buzzing  totality  the 
actual  things  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  and  smells  from  the  sensations  about 
them.  Later  he  begins  to  pick  out  separate  parts  of  these  things — the 
bottle  for  example  comes  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cooing  voice  of  the 
mother. 

About  this  time  the  infant  begins  to  show  interest  in  the  parts  of 
his  body.  He  plays  endlessly  with  his  fingers,  toes,  and  body  openings. 
At  the  same  time  his  experiences  with  the  environment  have  begun  to 
develop  associations  between  his  body  and  certain  outside  things,  like 
his  mother's  appearance,  voice,  and  touch,  his  father's  beard,  and  all  the 
pleasurable  stimuli  he  receives.  He  is  now  beginning  to  develop  a  very 
rudimentary  self  which  consists  probably  of  two  major  ingredients:  the 
awareness  of  his  own  body  and  the  sounds  and  sights  of  his  parents,  par- 
ticularly the  mother.  His  self,  then,  is  partly  formed  in  the  image  of  his 
parents.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  voices  of  children  often  closely  resemble 
their  parents'  voices. 

Gradually  the  self  comes  to  be  one  more  aspect  of  the  perceived  and 
felt  world  around  the  infant.  There  is  no  mystery  about  this.  It  simply 
means  that  along  with  the  human  ability  to  develop  symbolic  conceptions 
about  things  it  is  also  possible  to  develop  a  conception  about  one's  own 
person.  In  later  childhood,  about  the  age  of  three,  the  development  of 
self  takes  on  an  especially  dramatic  form:  the  localization  within  the 
child's  body  of  his  self.  One  study  of  this  process  showed  that  the  child 
may  have  very  definite  conceptions  of  the  self  as  being  localized  in  the 
stomach,  the  jaw,  the  left  side  of  the  body,  or  any  other  portion.  A  child 
may  say  that  "this  isn't  me  (pointing  to  the  leg),  but  this  is  me"  (pointing 
to  the  head).14  Such  localizations  may  remain  throughout  life,  but  per- 
haps more  frequently  in  our  culture  they  give  way  to  a  general  feeling 
of  the  whole  body  as  the  biologic  boundaries  of  the  self. 

Still  later  in  childhood  the  sense  of  self  as  body  parts  and  movements 
14  E.  L.  Horowitz,  "Spatial  Localization  of  the  Self." 
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devoted  to  self-service  will  shift  to  concern  with  the  role  of  the  individual 
in  relation  to  others.  The  young  child  wants  appreciation  and  desires 
power,  or  he  gets  involved  in  dramatic  games  which  involve  a  great  deal 
of  striving  and  independence.  The  stage  of  adolescence  in  our  society 
is  an  exceptionally  acute  phase  of  self-development,  because  the  whole 
impact  of  the  larger  social  world  beyond  the  family  is  becoming  impor- 
tant. The  adolescent  finds  it  necessary  for  the  first  time  to  define  his  self 
and  his  personality  in  reference  to  these  new  experiences.  If  the  individual 
has  been  brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  security 
and  an  integrated  self,  the  adolescent  period  is  not  so  much  of  a  crisis. 
He  can  work  out  a  role  and  a  set  of  behavior  patterns  with  relation  to  his 
contemporaries  and  his  elders  which  is  satisfying  and  relatively  free  of 
conflict. 

These  later  stages  in  the  development  of  self  are  marked  by  an  in- 
tensely social  process  called  by  Mead  "taking  the  role  of  the  other."  15 
The  individual  begins  to  define  his  "social  self"  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  attitudes  others  have  about  and  toward  him.  The  organized  games  of 
childhood  with  their  sharp  divisions  into  leader,  follower,  and  other  roles 
are  an  instance  of  this  growing  ability  to  take  over  the  attitudes  and  roles 
of  others — to  do  what  others  expect  you  to  do.  This  process  of  role- taking 
continues  throughout  life;  it  can  mean  a  continual  refinement  of  one's 
knowledge  of  just  who  and  what  one  is.  This  is  really  the  same  as  saying 
that  we  can  continue  to  learn  about  our  own  total  personality  as  we  grow 
older,  because  a  refined  and  mature  conception  of  self  is  simply  a  full 
knowledge  of  our  total  set  of  overt  and  covert  behavior  patterns  or  our 
personality.  Education  helps  in  this  process  of  refining  the  conception  of 
self  and  personality. 

We  may  now  inspect  the  stages  in  the  development  of  self  more 
closely,  taking  the  average  child  in  our  own  society  as  a  case  example. 


The  Basic  Stages 

The  stages  in  the  development  of  the  self  to  be  described  below  are 
not  rigid  or  identical  for  every  child.  Moreover,  the  variation  in  children 
is  different  in  the  earlier  and  later  stages :  the  younger  the  child,  the  more 
likely  his  behavior  will  be  similar  to  the  behavior  of  other  children  of 
similar  age;  the  older  the  child,  the  more  differences.  This  simply  reflects 

15  George  H.  Mead,  Mind,  Self  arid  Society. 
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the  fact  that  in  the  early  stages  automatic  maturational  factors  are  im- 
portant, while  in  the  later  stages  variations  in  social  experience  are  be- 
coming more  important. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  developmental  sequence  here 
is  primarily  for  the  self  and  not  for  the  whole  personality.  The  great 
complexity  of  the  whole  personality  prohibits  comprehensive  treatment. 
Hence  we  are  taking  just  this  one  phase  to  use  as  a  significant  illustration 
of  the  basic  trends.  These  stages  in  the  emergence  and  change  of  self,  then, 
should  be  evaluated  with  many  other  things  in  mind.  For  example,  they 
tell  us  little  about  emotional  patterns  which  will  vary  from  child  to  child 
depending  on  the  kind  of  treatment  he  has  received  from  his  parents; 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  a  rejected  child;  the  parents'  attitudes  toward 
sex  and  body  wastes  and  how  they  have  impressed  these  on  the  child; 
the  methods  of  feeding  and  weaning;  the  extent  to  which  the  parents  have 
put  him  on  his  own  with  other  children  or  the  extent  to  which  they  take 
his  part,  and  many  other  factors.  While  the  general  trends  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  self  are  roughly  the  same  for  all  children  in  our  culture, 
the  actual  content  of  the  self  will  vary  from  child  to  child,  depending  on 
the  conditions  under  which  that  self  was  permitted  to  develop.16 

Stage  1:     8  to  52  weeks.  Image-formation. 

During  this  period  the  infant  is  in  the  process  of  distinguishing 
things  from  perceptions  of  things,  and  of  developing  an  awareness  of 
his  own  body  in  reference  to  things  outside  his  body  area.  Thus,  by 
8  weeks  he  has  a  "social  smile"  which  is  the  first  important  response 
to  another  individual.  At  12  weeks  he  inspects  his  own  hands  and 
shows  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  parents.  By  24  weeks  he  vocalizes 
at  his  image  in  the  mirror;  by  32  weeks  he  withdraws  from  strangers; 
by  52  weeks  he  waves  bye-bye  and  extends  objects  to  other  persons. 

Stage  2:     18  to  36  months.  Projection. 

During  this  stage  the  child  begins  to  show  affection  toward  other 
objects  and  persons  in  a  definite  way.  He  hugs  his  dolls,  kisses  his 
mother,  calls  other  children  "baby."  By  27  months  he  can  say  "I 
want";  by  30  months  he  begins  to  use  "you"  to  others  and  is  develop- 
ing a  sense  of  distinction  between  boys  and  girls.  By  36  months  he 

16  This  section  has  been  based  mainly  on  the  following  books:  Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances 
L.  Ilg,  Infant  and  Child  in  the  Culture  of  Today  and  The  Child  from.  Five  to  Ten.  See  also 
Leonard  D.  Carmichael  (ed.),  Manual  of  Child  Psychology,  especially  Chapters  7,  10,  11, 
12,  and  13. 
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begins  to  use  "we"  and  his  sense  of  "I"  is  more  acute.  During  the 
whole  stage  the  child  is  learning  to  project  his  self  into  the  outer 
world;  he  learns  that  there  are  other  selves  than  his  own,  and  these 
others  begin  to  be  molded  in  his  own  image.  Social  interaction  with 
others  is  now  becoming  important  in  forming  the  self. 

Stage  3:     42  to  48  months.  Role-playing. 

Now  the  child  begins  to  attach  himself  to  other  children,  imi- 
tating and  worshipping  them.  He  begins  to  play  "mommy  and 
daddy"  games  with  playmates  and  siblings,  or  imagines  he  is  an 
animal  of  some  kind.  Projection  is  developing  into  taking  the  role 
of  others.  By  48  months  the  little  self  begins  to  emerge  suddenly  and 
sharply  in  the  form  of  boasting  and  boisterous  behavior.  "Look  what 
/  can  do."  A  strong  feeling  for  family  and  home  environment  also 
begins,  as  the  child  comes  to  realize  he  is  a  definite  member  and  has 
a  role  to  play  in  the  family  environment. 

Stage  -4-'     48  to  60  months.  Security-seeking. 

The  trends  already  described  continue,  but  their  continued  de- 
velopment eventually  results  in  an  increased  sense  of  the  social  world 
and  accordingly  an  increased  sense  of  anxiety  as  to  the  precise  role 
the  child  must  play  in  this  world.  He  shows  great  interest  in  how  he 
was  born  and  when  he  was  born.  Sexual  differences  may  become  a 
topic  of  interest.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  greeted  with  mixed  reac- 
tions. The  child  may  love  and  show  interest  in  them  but  also  resent 
them  keenly  as  a  threat  to  his  place  in  the  home.  On  the  whole,  he  is 
secure  in  his  sense  of  self,  but  this  very  security  in  self  may  arouse 
further  anxiety  in  his  emotional  make-up  as  to  just  where  he  stands 
in  relation  to  others. 

Stage  5:     5  years.  Self -awareness. 

The  fifth  year  of  life  in  the  average  American  child  is  a  turning 
point  in  his  self -development.  He  grows  serious  and  demands  a  good 
deal  of  response  from  his  parents.  He  imitates  adult  behavior  and 
eagerly  proves  his  superiority  in  this  before  his  younger  siblings.  He 
wants  to  identify  with  his  parents  and  is  acutely  aware  of  interper- 
sonal interaction.  He  may  demand  help  from  parents  in  even  simple 
tasks.  He  begins  to  plan  ahead;  he  begins  to  criticize  himself  and 
others  for  their  behavior.  Equally  important,  the  child  now  begins 
to  show  distinct  behavioral  trends  of  his  own;  he  is  becoming  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  personality  is  beginning  to  round  out.  The  way  his 
parents  have  treated  him,  the  kind  of  physical  and  social  environment 
around  him,  are  now  taking  effect  in  visible  ways.  We  begin  to  get, 
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for  example,  aggressive  children,  passive  children,  insecure  children, 
and  secure  children — with  these  different  trends  apparent  to  the  ob- 
server. 

Stage  6:     6  years.  Egocentrism. 

The  critical  and  self-aware  stage  just  passed  now  may  change 
into  an  intensely  self-centered  phase.  The  child  demands  much 
praise  and  love;  he  is  difficult  to  "get  along  with,"  feels  he  is  al- 
ways right,  and  is  likely  to  boss,  other  children.  The  social  phase 
present  in  Stages  4  and  5  seems  temporarily  weakened.  A  preoccu- 
pation with  himself  and  his  ideas  and  problems  returns  and  is  remi- 
niscent of  certain  aspects  of  Stages  2  and  3.  Role-playing  for  example 
returns  in  full  force,  only  now  the  roles  are  more  fully  developed 
and  may  cover  up  his  antagonism  for  his  parents  and  siblings,  as  when 
he  "kills"  his  daddy  in  mock  warfare.  If  the  world  becomes  too 
difficult,  he  may  play  the  role  of  a  baby  in  an  unconscious  desire  to 
return  to  that  dependent  stage.  His  speech  begins  to  be  full  of  words 
like  "person"  and  phrases  like  "I  am  me." 

Stage  7:     7  years.  Introspection. 

Egocentrism  usually  gives  way  to  a  quiet,  introspective  stage 
of  self -absorption.  The  child  becomes  interested  in  ideas  and  knowl- 
edge and  will  do  much  talking  and  reading.  His  physical  self  returns 
to  importance  again,  only  the  behavior  is  not  the  image-behavior  of 
Stage  1,  but  shows  the  development  of  such  social  attitudes  as  em- 
barrassment at  being  seen  without  clothes.  In  general,  he  is  ashamed 
easily  and  is  "self-conscious"  in  an  advanced  sense.  His  introspective 
self -preoccupation  may  make  him  fearful  and  cautious.  He  thinks  a 
good  deal  about  role  in  the  family,  recapturing  in  a  more  sophisti- 
cated way  his  behavior  in  Stage  3. 

Stage  8:     8  years.  Interaction  and  evaluation. 

The  introspective  phase  passes  and  a  self-possessed  and  self- 
active  phase  appears  again,  though  it  is  intensified  and  of  a  much 
more  social  type.  He  now  wants  to  participate  with  his  parents  as  a 
full  equal  and  resents  being  "talked  down"  to.  He  is  constantly  inter- 
acting with  others  and  develops  exaggeratedly  distinct  mannerisms 
and  speech  habits.  He  dramatizes  characters  in  books  and  becomes 
emotionally  involved  with  what  he  reads.  He  shows  much  interest 
in  evaluating  his  own  performances  with  respect  to  others.  The 
tendency  in  past  stages  to  take  into  account  the  world  around  him 
now  takes  the  very  concrete  form  of  awareness  of  cultural  norms  and 
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standards  of  behavior.  The  child  may  be  embarrassed  at  a  slightly 
eccentric  parent. 

Stage  9:     9  to  10  years.  Self-possession. 

The  above  trends  continue,  only  much  more  variation  between 
children  is  apparent.  Individuality  is  strong  and  in  many  respects 
the  child  is  mature  in  an  adolescent  sense,  although  in  other  respects 
he  is  very  naive.  His  acute  sense  of  the  social  world  around  him  is 
often  surprising.  His  self  is  complex  and  many-sided;  his  behavior 
can  be  highly  organized  and  channelized  when  he  wants  it  to,  or  dis- 
organized and  boisterous  when  he  prefers  it  that  way.  The  basic 
trends  in  his  self  are  now  fairly  well  established.  Trends  in  behavior 
that  appear  at  10  years  can  often  be  traced  through  life. 

Beyond  the  tenth  year  the  child  has  such  a  complex  self  that  we 
cannot  follow  it  by  "stages"  of  development.  From  this  point  we  become 
concerned  instead  with  a  total  developing  personality.  We  accept  and 
assume  the  self.  We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  the  development  and 
change  in  the  self  goes  on  through  life. 


Summary 

We  may  summarize  this  presentation  of  self-development  in  child- 
hood with  a  series  of  observations  about  trends  in  order  to  relate  the 
developmental  sequence  to  our  general  point  of  view  on  the  relation  of 
personality  to  culture. 

1)  It  is  apparent  that  we  are  dealing  in  part  here  with  a  maturational 
phenomenon,  since  we  find  that  the  spiral  growth  model  is  repeated  in 
many  cases.  To  give  one  example,  we  see  a  fluctuation  in  phases — first  self- 
possession,  then  awareness  of  others,  then  self-possession  again,  then 
both.  Thus,  the  early  development  of  self  is  both  a  social  and  biologic 
phenomenon,  but  as  the  child  grows  older  and  the  rate  of  maturation 
shows  the  spiral  model  is  less  and  less  evident  and  social  experience  be- 
comes the  more  important  factor  in  personality  change. 

2)  The  first  self-image  is  compounded  largely  out  of  the  child's  per- 
ceptions of  his  parents.  In  our  culture  the  perception  is  primarily  of  the 
mother  since  maternal  care  is  prolonged  and  typical.  As  the  child  grows 
older  the  self-image  becomes  more  complex  and  is  reinforced  and  changed 
by  the  perceptions  of  other  individuals  and  their  attitudes.  The  original 
mother-  or  parent-image  however  can  remain  at  the  subconscious  level. 
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Operating  subconsciously,  it  often  modifies  all  the  child's  experiences  with 
other  individuals. 

3)  At  various  stages  of  development  the  child  is  aware  of  and  pre- 
occupied with  his  own  self.  But  the  quality  of  this  self -preoccupation  is 
very  different  from  stage  to  stage.  At  first  it  is  a  kind  of  "vegetative 
egocentrism" — an  elaborate  phrase  which  means  that  the  sense  of  self  is 
turned  inward  and  the  child  is  concerned  with  his  own  private  sights, 
sounds,  and  feelings.  Later,  self -preoccupation  becomes  both  an  inner  and 
outward  process  as  the  child  strives  for  power  and  prestige  and  desires 
to  imitate  those  whom  he  loves  and  admires.  Thus  we  see  the  influence 
of  the  social  environment.  The  point  is  that  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  we  can  be  selfish.  Some  degree  of  "selfishness"  is  obviously  neces- 
sary before  we  can  have  any  personality  whatsoever. 

4)  In  order  to  be  human,  in  order  to  interact  and  compete  with 
others,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  self  with  some  degree  of  integration.  There 
must  be  a  fairly  clear  and  definite  awareness  of  the  self  in  relation  to  the 
society.  Otherwise  the  individual  is  maladjusted  and  even  mentally  ill.17 
Individuals  with  distorted  and  frustrating  childhood  experiences  fre- 
quently have  incomplete  selves  and  poorly  integrated  personalities  as  a 
whole.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  individual  has  either  a  badly 
organized  sense  of  relationship  to  others  or  that  his  definition  of  his  social 
role  is  distorted  and  unreal. 

MECHANISMS    AND     PROCESSES     OF     SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

Since  the  self  is  nothing  mysterious,  but  simply  the  conception  we 
hold  about  our  own  personality  and  identity,  we  behave  with  reference 
to  this  object  just  as  we  behave  with  reference  to  objects  and  persons  in 
the  world  around  us.  We  perceive  the  self,  do  things  for  it,  reason  with  it, 
speak  to  it,  get  emotional  over  it,  and  learn  about  it.  Of  course  the  self 
is  an  inner  object  and  we  might  therefore  expect  that  some  of  the  be- 
havior with  reference  to  it  can  be  described  somewhat  differently  than 
behavior  toward  the  environment.  A  number  of  important  behavioral 
mechanisms  have  been  accordingly  worked  out.  These  were  listed  in  the 
previous  section  on  the  content  of  personality. 

These  mechanisms  should  not  be  thought  of  as  special  neurological 
processes.  This  impression  is  easily  given  because  we  classify  them  sep- 
arately and  give  them  distinct  names.  Actually  these  mechanisms  are 

17  An  analysis  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem  with  respect  to  paranoia  and  other  emo- 
tional abnormalities  can  be  found  in  Norman  Cameron,  op.  cit. 
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simply  phases  of  human  behavior  at  the  conscious  and  subconscious  levels. 
Like  any  other  aspect  of  the  individual's  behavior  they  involve  emotions, 
perceptions,  motivations,  and  learning.  It  might  help  us  to  understand 
how  these  mechanisms  arise  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  self-behavior  in 
social  environment. 

Formation 

We  can  start  with  the  assumption  that  an  individual  self  is  in  the 
process  of  formation.  This,  as  has  been  described,  is  most  acutely  present 
in  childhood,  but  really  goes  on  to  some  degree  throughout  life.  Our  indi- 
vidual is  young,  in  early  adolescence.  The  most  important  need  in  respect 
to  the  self  at  this  age  is  to  provide  an  adequate  set  of  attitudes  and  roles 
which  the  self  can  use  as  models.  This  is  often  very  difficult  in  a  hetero- 
geneous society  like  our  own.  At  any  rate  this  search  for  models  takes  the 
form  of  identification — the  tendency  for  the  individual  to  identify  with 
some  loved  and  respected  colleague,  elder,  parent,  movie  star,  minister, 
and  so  on.  Identification,  then,  simply  means  behaving  with  reference  to 
another  individual,  real  or  imaginary,  in  order  to  mold  one's  own  self  in 
the  model  of  the  personality  of  this  other  person. 

Identification  is  no  special  process,  but  is  simply  motivated  behavior 
with  reference  to  another  individual.  While  this  is  especially  important  in 
early  stages  of  self-formation,  it  can  and  usually  does  continue  as  a  form 
of  behavior  throughout  life.  We  are  constantly  identifying  with  others, 
most  of  the  time  in  an  only  half -conscious  way,  as  when  we  say,  "I  admire 
him  a  great  deal." 

Self-formation,  however,  does  not  involve  only  identification.  The 
growing  self  also  searches  for  itself  in  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  other 
individuals.  We  project  into  others  our  own  growing  self-characteristics. 
These  characteristics  are  then  reinforced  when  we  find  them  present — in 
truth  or  only  imaginatively — in  other  individuals.  This  form  of  behavior 
may  be  called  "projection."  The  two  mechanisms — identification  and 
projection — are  especially  intense  in  small,  close-knit,  "thick"  adolescent 
cliques  and  groups,  where  a  constant  back-and-forth  exchange  of  atti- 
tudes, actions,  and  verbalisms  is  taking  place.  Identification  and  pro- 
jection, then,  can  also  be  viewed  as  psychological  concepts  partly  describ- 
ing what  the  sociologist  calls  "interaction." 

Projection,  like  the  other  mechanisms  described  here,  serves  many 
functions  in  addition  to  those  involved  in  consolidating  the  self.  The  indi- 
vidual tends  to  view  the  world  around  him  "autistically";  that  is,  he 
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views  it  in  terms  of  his  own  perceptive  judgments  and  ethical  standards. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  "projects"  his  own  personality  into 
the  world  around  him.  Some  writers  have  explained  aspects  of  religion 
in  this  way,  when  they  have  observed  that  most  religions  tend  to  conform 
to  basic  parent-child  relations  and  emotional  patterns  in  the  societies 
which  possess  these  religions.  In  the  large  sense,  then,  projection  comes  to 
be  patterned  in  part  of  the  group  culture,  quite  aside  from  the  individual's 
tendency  to  mold  the  world  in  his  own  image.18 

As  the  self  forms  it  develops  to  an  ever  increasing  extent  in  average 
individuals  the  need  for  reassurance  and  expansion.  In  a  complex  society 
like  ours,  with  the  notion  of  individualistic  competition — "you're  on 
your  own" — developed  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  problem  of  self-defense 
and  self-expansion  becomes  very  acute.  The  high-school  girl  who  lacks 
dates  loses  status;  her  self  receives  a  serious  blow  and  requires  defense 
and  reassurance.  This  is  the  crucial  point  because  it  is  not  always  so  easy 
to  get  assurance  and  find  means  of  self-defense.  The  kind  of  emotional 
make-up  of  the  individual  will  strongly  affect  the  way  and  extent  to 
which  he  can  adequately  defend  the  injured  self.  Moreover,  it  is  possible 
that  the  injured  self  is  partly  or  wholly  a  matter  of  imagination.  If  such 
is  the  case,  no  adequate  defense  exists  because  in  a  symbolic  manner  the 
individual  is  converting  any  and  all  relationships  with  others  into  attacks 
on  his  self. 

The  problem  of  self-defense  and  self -expansion  is  made  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  great  complexity  of  interests,  desires,  and  statuses  in  our 
society.  For  instance,  a  high-school  boy  may  experience  severe  blows  to 
his  ego  at  home  when  his  father  refuses  to  let  him  use  the  car  and  gener- 
ally treats  him  like  a  twelve-year-old  child.  The  growing  self  badly  needs 
defense  at  this  point,  so  the  boy  begins  to  develop  a  great  interest  in 
certain  activities  in  his  school,  seeking  to  "make  good"  and  buttress  his 
sense  of  maturity  and  self-mastery  in  that  way.  However,  he  is  unfortu- 
nately up  against  a  number  of  other  individuals  who  have  powerful  status 
drives  and  much  more  self-assurance,  and  he  fails  in  his  aspiration.  He 
then  becomes  frustrated.  His  personality  seeks  new  ways  to  solve  the 
growing  problem  of  self-defense,  self -enlargement,  and  also  of  frustration. 
In  social  life  you  cannot  always  find  adequate  means  of  defending  and 
enlarging  the  self  because  of  possible  conflict  with  the  interests  and  needs 
of  others. 

18  Highly  prejudiced  individuals  (anti-Semitic  or  anti-Negro)  also  show  a  high  com- 
ponent of  projection  which  is  evinced  in  their  refusal  to  see  the  reality  in  social  relationships 
and  human  nature;  Instead  they  distort  these  according  to  their  own  prejudiced  attitudes. 
See  Martin  R.  Katz,  "A  Hypothesis  on  Anti-Negro  Prejudice." 
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This  whole  situation  is  very  complex.  There  undoubtedly  exist  many 
ways  of  attempting  to  defend  and  enlarge  the  self,  and  to  do  something 
about  the  conflicts  and  frustrations  which  arise  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing the  self.  There  is  nothing  abnormal  in  defending  the  self,  because 
without  a  self  we  are  distinctly  nonhuman.  The  process  of  developing 
and  defending  the  self  should  therefore  never  be  confused  with  the  moral 
judgment  of  "selfishness."  The  kind  of  behavior  called  "selfish"  is  always 
defined  relative  to  a  given  social  situation.  It  need  not  have  any  particular 
relation  to  inner  processes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  often  the  people  we 
call  "selfish"  are  actually  deficient  in  their  sense  of  self,  and  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  capture  a  sense  of  self  by  egoistic  behavior.  Or,  in  other 
cases,  so-called  "selfish"  people  may  be  immature  people  who  never  fully 
learned  the  necessity  of  sharing  and  participating  with  others,  perhaps 
because  of  an  over-sheltered  childhood. 

Defense 

The  various  conflicts  and  frustrations  that  inevitably  arise  because 
of  the  intersection  of  self  and  self -behavior  in  social  life  are  met  differently 
by  different  personalities.  One  characteristic  mode  of  resolution  of  the 
difficulties  is  repression — psychologically  forcing  the  frustration  or  con- 
flict out  of  consciousness  by  repressing  it.  This  course  may  be  taken  if  the 
individual  has  an  insecure  self  which  cannot  take  very  much  emotional 
strain.  However,  the  repressed  difficulties  often  emerge  in  a  symbolic 
form  in  dreams.  Suppose  the  high-school  boy  mentioned  above  was  of  this 
nature.  His  father's  behavior  toward  him  was  consistently  demeaning  and 
restrictive.  Gradually  the  accumulated  frustrations  and  conflicts  in  the 
boy  produced  a  virulent  hatred  of  his  father.  This  hatred,  however,  was 
repressed  by  the  self  so  that  the  boy  was  not  really  conscious  of  his  feelings 
toward  his  father.  Yet  his  dreams  might  frequently  center  around  epi- 
sodes in  which  he  was  better  than  his  father  in  sports,  business,  or  the 
professions;  "accidents"  might  occur  in  the  dreams  in  which  his  father 
was  injured.  These  would  be  typical  symptoms  of  repression  of  certain 
emotional  attitudes — in  this  case  hostility. 

Other  individuals  might  take  a  different  course.  Instead  of  repression 
the  mechanism  of  regression  might  be  used  (both  repression  and  regres- 
sion can  of  course  be  used  together) .  Regression  is  a  form  of  retreat  from 
self-conflicts  and  frustrations  back  into  childhood  experiences  and  child- 
like ways  of  meeting  situations.  The  boy  described  above  might  continue 
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with  temper  tantrums  well  into  late  adolescence;  or  he  might  continue  to 
cling  to  some  trait,  like  sleeping  with  a  teddy  bear.  These  acts  and  as- 
sociated attitudes  would  represent  the  self  trying  to  find  security  and 
protection  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development  when  the  individual  re- 
ceived much  care  from  parents  or  nurses. 

The  above  reactions  to  difficulties  concerning  the  self  and  other  per- 
sonality troubles  are  deeply-laid.  Most  of  us  use  a  set  of  behavior  mecha- 
nisms of  a  simpler  and  less  complex  nature.  For  example,  when  faced 
with  a  frustrating  circumstance,  we  can  resort  to  a  form  of  substitution. 
We  choose  some  other  form  of  behavior  to  replace  the  one  we  are  denied. 
In  an  effort  to  maintain  itself  the  self  tries  another  line  of  action.  Our 
original  example  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  his  efforts  to  substitute  school 
victories  for  the  security  he  needed  at  home  was  an  example  of  one  form 
of  substitution.  Actually  there  are  many  different  types  of  substitutive 
behavior  which  have  been  given  such  names  as  "compensation,"  "dis- 
placements," and  "sublimation."  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  here 
with  these  special  forms.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  substitution  is  a 
very  common  and  useful  behavioral  device  to  protect  the  self  and  resolve 
conflict. 

Another  major  type  of  mechanism  is  rationalization.  This  is  really  a 
form  of  emotional  substitution  in  that  the  personality  "tells  itself"  that 
the  frustration  or  conflict  was  "not  really  important  anyway,"  or  that 
"maybe  I've  been  riding  too  high,"  or  "that  sort  of  thing  isn't  for  me 
anyway."  The  important  factor  is  that  the  whole  attitude  toward  the 
conflict  or  frustration  changes.  The  self  no  longer  regards  the  goal  as 
important  and  worthwhile.  It  is  either  forgotten  or  substitutive  behavior 
takes  its  place.  Rationalization,  however,  may  also  be  merely  the  con- 
scious aspect  of  repression.  Instead  of  forgetting  the  difficulty  the  self 
buries  it  out  of  consciousness  where  it  may  become  a  nucleus  for  basic  in- 
securities and  self-doubt. 

These  are  the  major  forms  of  protective  and  expansive  behavior  with 
reference  to  the  self-object.  Again  we  may  insist  that  these  are  not  dis- 
tinct, exclusive  mechanisms  in  a  neurological  sense,  but  behavioral 
tendencies  which  can  appear,  reappear,  and  combine  in  different  circum- 
stances. Different  personalities  come  to  select  different  tendencies,  de- 
pending upon  their  childhood  experiences  and  how  these  interact  with 
their  adult  experiences.  Finally  it  can  be  pointed  out  again  that  these 
protective  mechanisms  do  not  develop  privately  and  internally.  They 
develop  out  of  social  situations  in  which  the  individual  and  his  self  have 
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run  into  difficulty.  Without  a  social  environment  the  human  personality 
would  be  as  simple,  uncomplicated,  and  as  outwardly  emotional  as  that 
of  a  chimpanzee.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  our  difficulties  as  well  as 
our  happiness  arise  out  of  social  experience. 

The  foregoing  sections  may  be  summarized  by  means  of  the  opposite 
diagram. 
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if  the  individual  is  born  into  a  ready-made  social  and  cultural  world, 
with  its  patterns  already  functioning,  it  might  follow  logically  that  per- 
sonality is  entirely  molded  by  culture.  A  study  of  the  culture  patterns 
then  might  tell  us  all  we  wish  to  know  concerning  personality  organization 
and  type.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  true.  Although  individual  per- 
sonalities may  be  very  much  alike  in  a  given  group  they  are  also  more  or 
less  different.  Even  in  small,  relatively  homogeneous  nonliterate  societies, 
where  one  finds  a  maximum  of  similarity  between  the  experiences  of 
individuals,  there  is  still  variability  in  personality. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  variability.1  Human  societies  are 
never  homogeneous  in  the  literal  sense,  but  always  divided  into  groups 
in  which  individuals  have  different  experiences.  Sex  is  one  basis  of  divi- 
sion; and  personality  differences  between  men  and  women  will  always 
follow  from  the  fact  of  cultural  definitions  of  behavior  appropriate  to  the 
sexes.  Age  provides  another  set  of  differentiating  factors;  different  age 
groups  have  different  interests  and  roles  to  play  in  the  society.  Relation- 
ships between  the  age  groups  can  result  in  tension  and  conflict  in  sociali- 
zation processes  in  some  groups  and  the  reverse  in  others.  Many  other 
lines  of  division  can  be  listed:  division  of  labor;  division  of  function  with 
respect  to  the  supernatural;  and  the  many  status  and  role  distinctions 
characteristic  of  all  societies.  It  should  also  be  recalled  that  human  be- 
havior itself  is  everlastingly  dynamic.  The  tendency  toward  the  emer- 
gence of  new  perspectives  and  values  serves  to  differentiate  the  person- 
alities of  the  members  of  even  close-knit  primary  groups.  Finally  biologic 
differences  in  needs  and  drives  are  known  to  exist  between  individuals, 
since  the  genes  inherited  by  individuals  are  never  exactly  alike.  However, 

1  A  more  extended  discussion  is  found  in  Ralph  Linton,  The  Cultural  Background  of 
Personality. 
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it  has  been  shown  that  this  factor  is  not  as  significant  in  modifying  be- 
havior as  the  factors  of  variable  social  experience. 

Although  culture  should  not  be  viewed  as  determining  personality, 
it  is  not  wrong  to  regard  it  as  having  great  influence  on  personality.  The 
child  is  brought  into  the  world  and  becomes  socialized;  he  learns  the  pat- 
terns of  his  culture  which  existed  before  his  birth  and  he  usually  adopts 
statuses  and  roles  provided  for  him  by  the  culture.  His  basic  logical 
premises  and  attitudes  are  in  large  measure  products  of  the  behavior 
patterns  in  which  he  participates.  The  economic  arrangements  and  the 
political  structure  of  the  group  have  effects  on  his  attitudes  and  ways  of 
behaving.  His  emotional  tensions  and  needs  are  in  large  part  derived 
from  the  typical  modes  of  child-rearing  common  in  his  society.  The 
physical  objects  typical  of  the  culture  will  help  to  mold  his  sense  of  ma- 
terial things,  his  feeling  for  size  and  solidity,  of  quantity  and  quality.  A 
person  brought  up  in  city  streets  will  have  different  ways  of  orienting 
himself  in  space  and  time  than  an  individual  raised  in  open  country.  The 
amount  of  variation  in  the  cultures  and  subcultures  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual participates  may  set  up  systems  of  attitudes,  perceptions,  and 
emotions  in  the  personality  which  are  often  inconsistent.2  Yet  at  no  time 
is  the  process  one  of  simple  cultural  determinism.  At  all  times  the  indi- 
vidual participates  within  his  culture.  He  may  be  thoroughly  saturated 
with  his  patterns,  but  his  own  personality  is  in  some  degree  unique  be- 
cause his  experiences  are  never  exactly  like  those  of  any  other  individual 
in  the  culture.  Although  culture  (the  patterns  which  exist  before  the  entry 
of  the  child  into  the  society)  has  more  or  less  influence  on  personality,  it 
never  determines  personality  in  a  simple,  automatic  way. 

Sociologists  have  tended  to  concentrate  on  those  aspects  of  per- 
sonality which  are  the  same  in  many  individuals  because  of  cultural 
factors.  Thus,  much  work  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  slum 
environment  on  the  development  of  the  criminal  type.  The  results  of 
such  studies  show  that  a  slum  environment,  plus  other  specifiable  factors, 
tends  to  produce  a  number  of  individuals  who  have  certain  personality 
traits  in  common — those  overt  attitudes,  emotions,  and  behavior  pat- 
terns which  typify  some  criminals  in  our  urban  society.  While  this  is  true, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  traits  held  in  common  are  only  a  few 
among  many  in  the  personalities  of  these  criminals.  One  criminal  may 
have  a  college  education  and  enjoy  fine  liquors  and  a  luxurious  life  with 
much  respectability;  another  criminal  may  spend  his  time  as  a  "killer" 

2  A  discussion  of  this  latter  point  may  be  found  in  Pitirim  Sorokin,  Society,  Culture,  and 
Personality,  especially  Chapter  19. 
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or  gunman  for  this  same  "big  shot."  The  two  men  share  only  their  anti- 
social attitude  manifested  in  criminal  activities  based  on  their  distorting 
experiences  in  the  slums.  In  all  other  respects  they  may  be  very  different. 
The  big  shot  may  have  been  pampered  by  his  immigrant  mother;  the 
gunman  may  have  been  kicked  out  in  the  street  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
This  difference  will  lead  to  basically  divergent  emotional  substrata  in 
their  personalities. 

The  sociological  investigation  of  personality  types,  based  on  social 
class,  general  status,  and  other  objective  criteria,  is  a  kind  of  analysis 
which  holds  good  only  for  certain  aspects  of  personality.  It  has  scientific 
value  in  large-scale  studies  involving  large  groups  of  people,  but  it  does 
not  help  us  much  in  understanding  individual  personalities.  To  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  actual  behavior  and  experiences  of  individuals 
in  the  statuses  in  which  they  are  found.  The  most  detailed  information 
of  this  kind  has  come  from  cultural  anthropologists  and  their  studies  of 
small  societies.  In  such  societies  it  is  possible  to  make  close-range  ob- 
servations of  and  to  participate  with  a  large  proportion  of  all  members  of 
the  group.  These  studies,  combined  with  the  large-scale  investigations  of 
sociologists  and  social  psychologists,  can  tell  us  much  about  the  relation- 
ships of  the  concepts  of  personality  and  culture. 


Two  Major  Problems 

We  can  describe  the  relationship  of  personality  to  culture  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  two  problems:  (1)  the  cultural  definitions  of  statuses  and  roles 
which  the  society  standardizes;  and  (2)  the  actual  behavior  of  individuals 
as  they  play  the  roles  attached  to  their  statuses,  and  the  implications  of 
this  role-playing  for  personality  differences  and  culture  change. 

First  we  may  consider  the  cultural  definitions.  An  example  which 
will  help  us  here  may  be  taken  from  a  study  of  groups,  role,  and  per- 
sonality among  the  Iatmul,  a  people  of  central  New  Guinea.3  Gregory 
Bateson,  the  anthropologist  who  studied  this  group,  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  Naven  ceremony  which  was  performed  to  honor  the  as- 
sumption by  boys  of  manhood  status,  particularly  that  portion  of  man- 
hood, centering  around  military  skill.  In  this  ceremony  Bateson  found  a 
curious  reversal  of  the  normal,  everyday  roles  of  men  and  women.  This 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  social  roles  for  the  sexual  statuses  are  never 
biologically  determined  in  a  simple  way.  The  fact  of  biologic  difference 

3  Gregory  Bateson,  Naven. 
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tends  always  to  be  strained  through  the  cultural  screen  of  attitudes  and 
values  concerning  these  differences. 

Masculine  roles  in  everyday  latmul  life.  The  Iatmul  man  is  expected 
to  be  aggressive,  boastful,  egocentric,  and  superior  in  all  skills.  In  the 
terminology  of  the  previous  chapter  he  has  an  acutely  superior  sense  of 
self.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  "men's  house,"  a  separate  es- 
tablishment for  both  married  men  and  unmarried  young  bachelors, 
boasting,  feasting,  and  reciting  the  glories  of  his  ancestors.  Translated 
into  cultural  terms  one  may  say  that  the  patterns  of  male  status  have  a 
dominantly  aggressive  configuration. 

Feminine  roles  in  everyday  latmul  life.  The  Iatmul  woman  is  expected 
to  be  quiet,  domestic,  submissive,  and  child-centered.  The  women  do 
not  as  a  rule  compete  with  one  another,  boast,  or  fight.  This  role  is  virtu- 
ally the  antithesis  of  the  dominant  male  role. 

Roles  in  the  Naven  ceremony.  At  one  point  in  the  ceremony  the 
"everyday"  roles  of  the  .man  and  woman  are  carried  out  symbolically. 
The  women  prostrate  themselves  in  a  submissive  manner  and  the  boys 
step  over  them  in  a  supreme  demonstration  of  masculine  superiority.  But 
in  other  parts  of  the  ceremony  something  quite  different  happens.  At  one 
point  the  women  appear  in  mens'  war  costumes,  march  boldly  and  ag- 
gressively, boasting,  and  showing  off  in  assumption  of  the  everyday 
masculine  role.  At  another  stage  of  the  ceremony  the  men  appear  dressed 
in  female  costumes  and  behave  mincingly  and  submissively  before  the 
women  in  assumption  of  the  everyday  feminine  role.  They  deliberately 
"clown"  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 

To  understand  this  reversal  of  roles  we  must  realize  that  human  per- 
sonality is  not  simple  and  perfectly  integrated,  but  is  always  complex  and 
consists  of  different  systems  of  behavior,  attitudes,  and  emotions.  A 
masculine  personality  which  was  always  aggressive  would  be  impossible 
of  achievement — people  are  not  cut  to  such  simple  molds.  The  constant 
pressure  toward  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Iatmul  male  is  a  strain 
and  produces  conflicts  and  tensions.  Therefore,  in  the  Naven  ceremony 
(and  in  other  occasions  not  described)  he  finds  release  from  these  tensions 
by  assuming  a  symbolically  submissive  and  feminine  role.  This  is  relaxing, 
tension-releasing,  and  also  reduces  friction  between  men  and  women 
which  would  naturally  develop  in  a  society  where  the  women  were  sternly 
oppressed. 

Conversely,  the  assumption  of  the  dominant  masculine  role  by  the 
women  in  the  ceremony  (who  are  probably  in  subrosa  control  of  the 
husband  in  other  everyday  situations)   permits  them  a  symbolic  and 
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public  affirmation  of  their  true  importance  in  society.  It  provides  release 
from  their  subordinate  status  and  the  strain  of  constant  submission  and 
devotion  to  the  children.  It  incidentally  produces  some  respect  for  the 
mother  in  the  growing  boy  who  is  likely  to  feel  a  conflict  between  his  love 
for  his  devoted  mother  and  the  necessity  to  be  like  his  domineering 
father.  The  role-reversal  eases  these  conflicts. 

This  example  tells  us  the  following:  (1)  culture  does  not  automati- 
cally determine  personality,  but  in  the  main  provides  a  set  of  ideal  role 
patterns  in  which  the  individual  may  fit;  (2)  these  roles  cannot  become  the 
entire  model  for  the  whole  individual  personality,  because  individual  ex- 
periences and  emotional  patterns  are  too  complex,  and  individuals  always 
differ  to  some  degree;  (3)  other  social  roles  develop  out  of  these  needs  for 
individual  expression.  The  Iatmul  have  an  exceptionally  dramatic  set  of 
patterns  of  this  latter  sort.  Other  societies  do  not  dramatize  the  other 
roles,  but  simply  leave  them  up  to  the  individual.  Thus,  in  our  society 
the  person  who  for  biologic  and  emotional  reasons  cannot  compete  ag- 
gressively in  business  may  become  a  bank  clerk,  or  a  cloistered  scholar, 
or  may  take  up  some  other  occupation  in  which  competition  of  an  ag- 
gressive sort  is  not  required.  The  more  complex  the  society,  the  greater 
the  number  of  alternative  roles  which  are  provided.  Our  own  society  has 
hundreds  of  such  roles,  many  overlapping  and  all  interrelated  in  complex 
ways.  The  woman  without  love  for  children  and  with  a  power  drive  can 
find  satisfaction  in  any  number  of  professions.  She  can  enter  business, 
join  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marines,  or  simply  become  the  dominant  mem- 
ber of  a  husband- wife  relationship. 

The  Iatmul  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  culture  in  defining 
various  kinds  of  roles  which  individuals  may  occupy.  However,  this  is 
only  half  of  the  problem.  In  playing  the  roles  provided  for  him  the  indi- 
vidual has  his  own  unique  experiences  and  reactions  which  function 
toward  change  in  the  role  definitions  and  also  may  lie  at  the  root  of  his 
adaptation  problem.  We  may  now  consider  an  example  of  this  second 
half  of  the  general  problem  of  personality  in  culture. 

Role- Playing 

The  Marquesans,4  a  people  living  on  islands  of  the  same  name  in 
the  southwest  Pacific,  have  always  had  a  food  shortage  which  apparently 
necessitated  much  storage  and  preparation  against  famine.  They  also 

4  See  Abram  Kardiner  and  Ralph  Linton,  The  Individual  and  His  Society,  Chapters  5 
and  6. 
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had  a  chronic  shortage  of  women  in  the  society — for  what  reasons  it  is 
not  clear.  These  two  factors  would  have  considerable  influence  on  roles 
and  attitudes  in  the  society,  and  we  may  start  with  these. 

In  the  first  place,  the  shortage  of  women  led  to  a  feeling  of  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  female.  She  was  in  a  central  position  of  power  simply 
because  she  was  sought  as  wife  by  so  many  men.  Thus,  the  young  girl 
grew  up  in  a  favored  position  at  the  expense  of  the  more  numerous  boys. 
This  cultivated  in  the  men  an  attitude  of  resentment  and  inferiority.  It 
also  meant  much  competition  between  the  men  for  women.  Moreover, 
the  favored  position  of  the  women  led  to  their  partial  rejection  of  the  role 
of  mother,  and  children  were  not  given  devoted  care.  It  is  known  that  a 
careless,  relatively  loveless  early  childhood  breeds  anxiety  and  insecurity 
in  the  growing  child  which  will  persist  in  some  degree  throughout  life. 
Such  insecurity  would  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  boys,  since  the  shortage 
of  women  made  aggressive,  competitive  behavior  necessary. 

Upon  inspection  the  food  shortage  of  the  Marquesans  turned  out  to 
be  an  equivocal  affair.  There  had  been  few  real  famines ;  there  was  usually 
sufficient  food  for  everyone  if  the  harvests  were  cared  for  fairly  con- 
scientiously. Actually  the  anxiety  shown  by  the  Marquesan  men  over 
food  did  not  fit  the  economic  reality  fully.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the 
men  were  simply  emotionally  anxious  as  a  result  of  childhood  experiences 
and  the  sex  ratio.  They  displaced  this  anxiety  into  economic  matters  and 
into  their  social  roles. 

Cannibalism  for  example  was  known  for  these  people.  Only  the  men 
were  permitted  to  practice  it,  and  always  for  ceremonial  purposes.  But 
interestingly  enough  whenever  a  cannibal  appeared  as  a  figure  in  the 
folklore  it  was  always  a  woman  rather  than  a  man.  The  men,  basically 
anxious  and  insecure  and  resenting  the  power  of  the  women,  projected 
aggressive  acts,  like  cannibalism,  into  a  symbolic  feminine  role. 

The  picture  in  respect  to  roles  was  as  follows:  The  culture  provided 
for  a  generally  dominant  ideal  role  for  the  men.  But  the  shortage  of 
women  resulted  in  the  assumption  of  a  superior  role  on  their  part.  Be- 
cause of  childhood  conditioning  this  superiority  of  women  also  resulted 
in  an  anxious  personality  for  the  average  man.  Thus,  there  was  conflict 
between  the  ideal  role  of  the  men,  the  real  role  of  the  women,  and  the 
anxiety  in  the  masculine  personality.  This  devious  situation  was  repre- 
sented in  many  different  roles  in  everyday  life  and  symbolic  productions, 
like  folktales  and  religion.  The  men  assumed  the  role  of  food-providers, 
but  they  did  it  in  an  anxious  way  which  reflected  their  basic  anxiety  re- 
lated to  their  relationship  to  the  women. 
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Now  over  and  above  this  configuration  of  patterns  there  were  many 
differences  in  personality  between  both  men  and  women.  Some  men  hap- 
pened to  have  a  less  dominant  and  more  loving  mother — hence  their 
anxiety  was  not  as  basic.  But  they  joined  with  the  other  men  in  digging 
nonessential  storage  pits  just  because  it  was  expected  of  them  in  the 
official  role  of  food-providers.  Or  an  exceptionally  insecure  man  attempted 
to  compensate  for  this  insecurity  by  becoming  a  leader  and  attaining 
power;  thus  he  appeared  to  be  much  more  secure  than  his  fellows.  His 
insecurity  simply  took  a  different  form;  his  sense  of  self  was  buttressed  in 
other  ways  than  merely  digging  storage  pits. 

The  above  discussion  concentrates  upon  childhood  experiences  as  a 
basic  and  important  factor  in  conditioning  the  individual  response  to  the 
social  roles  established  by  the  society.  While  this  is  very  important  the 
other  factors  should  not  be  forgotten.  Biologic  differences  in  drive, 
glandular  make-up,  and  food  needs  are  also  present  and  effective,  al- 
though probably  not  as  influential  as  experience.  Also,  experiences  in  the 
adult  stage  will  continue  to  alter  the  response  to  the  roles.  The  man  who 
has  failed  all  his  life  and  who  suddenly  succeeds  in  something  will  appear 
to  undergo  a  change  in  personality  and  may  continue  to  succeed  and  get 
better  jobs  from  that  point  on. 

Another  research  study,  of  more  general  scope  but  equally  important 
in  analyzing  the  individual-role  interrelationship,  was  done  by  Theodore 
Newcomb  at  an  eastern  girls'  college.5  Newcomb  was  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  economic  and  political  attitudes  of  college  students  tend  to 
become  less  conservative  as  they  pass  from  freshman  to  senior  status.  He 
found  that  this  change  was  not  merely  a  question  of  education,  that  is, 
acquiring  more  knowledge  about  public  affairs.  In  some  areas  of  per- 
sonality attitudes,  as  in  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Negro  prejudices,  the 
amount  of  information  may  have  an  influence  on  the  degree  of  prejudice 
or  lack  of  it,  but  no  simple  relationship  has  ever  been  found.6  There  are 
many  more  factors  influencing  attitudes  other  than  the  amount  of  in- 
formation the  individual  may  possess. 

Newcomb  found  that  actually  the  attitudes  of  his  students  were 
changing  because  of  changing  relationships  in  three  different  factors: 
(1)  personality,  (2)  the  group  atmosphere  or  culture,  and  (3)  social  role 

5  Theodore  M.  Newcomb,  Personality  and  Social  Change. 

6  For  example  prejudice  is  also  significantly  related  to  the  degree  of  frustration  the 
individual  has  experienced,  both  at  the  childhood  and  adult  levels.  But  in  most  cases  in- 
vestigated this  psychological  characteristic  is  strained  through  the  particular  culture  pat- 
terns of  the  group  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member.  See  E.  L.  Horowitz,  "Race  Atti- 
tudes," and  E.  Hartley  and  T.  M.  Newcomb,  Readings  in  Social  Psychology,  Chapter  12. 
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of  the  individual.  He  found,  for  example,  that  the  outstanding  student 
leaders  tended  to  be  the  most  liberal  in  their  political  attitudes,  but  that 
these  same  students  were  never  the  most  radical.  In  other  words,  strongly 
liberal  attitudes  were  necessary  in  this  college  to  become  a  leader,  but 
too  radical  a  viewpoint  was  prohibited.  Not  all  students  could  become 
leaders,  because  they  lacked  the  necessary  aggressiveness  and  other  emo- 
tional trends  which  are  selective  of  leadership  behavior.  Hence,  the 
political  attitudes  of  a  student  leader  were  a  function  of  her  personality, 
that  is,  her  response  to  the  role,  the  social  role  of  leader,  and  the  cultural 
patterns  of  the  college  which  defined  liberalism  as  a  required  attitude  for 
leadership  and  popularity.  For  this  part  of  the  study  Newcomb  was  able 
to  conclude  that  "nonconservative  attitudes  are  developed  .  .  .  primarily 
by  those  who  are  both  capable  and  desirous  of  cordial  relations  with  their 
fellow  community  members." 

Configurations 

With  this  information  at  hand  it  is  now  possible  to  reconsider  the 
materials  on  cultural  patterns  and  configurations.  Earlier  it  was  stated 
that  configurations  are  broad,  over-all  groupings  of  many  patterns  which 
are  seen  by  the  cultural  investigator  to  have  a  central  tendency  of  some 
kind.  Thus  Ruth  Benedict 7  was  able  to  see  the  major  Pueblo  Indian 
configuration  (or  "ethos"  as  this  concept  is  often  called)  as  a  tendency 
toward  co-operative,  quiet,  solidaristic,  self-effacing  behavior,  and  the 
major  Plains  Indian  configuration  as  competitive,  noisy,  demonstrative, 
segmental  behavior.  She  called  the  Pueblo  ethos  "Appolonian,"  following 
the  Greek  ideals  for  their  god  Appollo.  The  Plains  Indian  ethos  she  called 
"Dionysian,"  following  the  ideal  personality  of  the  god  Dionysius.  Not 
all  the  Indians  concerned  behaved  in  these  ways  at  all  times,  but  the 
central  tendency  was  in  that  direction.  It  was  the  way  they  looked 
toward  life  and  the  world. 

What  relation  do  the  concepts  of  ethos  and  configuration  have  to  our 
discussion  of  personality?  It  will  be  recalled  that  although  every  indi- 
vidual personality  is  to  some  extent  unique  some  aspects  of  personality 
will  be  shared  by  everyone  or  nearly  everyone  in  any  group  or  society. 
This  shared  aspect  of  personality  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  culture  of 
the  group.  Part  of  the  shared  personality  consists  of  certain  dominant 
emotional  and  overt  behavior  patterns  which  contain  definitions  of  the 
outlook  toward  the  world  and  the  way  one  behaves  toward  the  world. 
7  Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture. 
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This  particular  aspect  of  shared  personality  traits  consists  of  the  "major 
configuration"  or  ethos  of  a  culture.  It  usually  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  self  typical  of  the  individual  in  that  society,  the  modes  of 
child-rearing  and  how  these  interact  with  culture  at  the  adult  level,  and 
the  basic  emotional  patterns  and  tensions  characteristic  of  that  society. 

The  concept  of  ethos  has  been  found  to  be  particularly  applicable 
to  the  small,  homogeneous,  usually  nonliterate  societies.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  not  hard  to  understand.  In  the  first  place,  interaction  between 
individuals  in  these  societies  are  at  the  primary  group  stage,  consisting  of 
a  maximum  of  close,  personalized,  face-to-face  relationships.  In  such  a 
socio-psychological  atmosphere  behavior  takes  on  a  highly  intimate  and 
symbolic  aspect,  because  relations  between  people  are  built  up  largely 
out  of  emotional  rather  than  instrumental  relations.  In  our  society  we 
have  worked  out  a  series  of  impersonal,  instrumental  relationships,  like 
that  of  waiter-to-customer,  employee-to-boss,  and  the  like,  which  do  not 
involve  long-lasting  emotional  interrelations  based  on  a  shared  set  of 
behavior  patterns.  In  the  nonliterate  folk  society,  however,  relations  be- 
tween people  are  importantly  based  on  blood  kinship,  sacred  symbols, 
and  so  on. 

In  the  second  place,  the  nonliterate  aspect  of  these  cultures  promotes 
the  formation  of  supernatural  and  other  symbolic  definitions  of  the  world 
and  its  natural  forces.  Lacking  a  materialistic,  scientific  explanation  these 
people  must  project  into  the  world  their  own  symbolic  explanations.  This 
intensifies  the  tendency  toward  highly  emotional-symbolic  behavior  pat- 
terns based  on  childhood  experiences  and  kinship  relations. 

What  all  this  means  then  is  that  the  nonliterate,  homogeneous  culture 
is  characterized  by  an  ethos  because  in  at  least  several  aspects  of  per- 
sonality people  in  such  a  society  are  more  like  each  other  than  people 
in  our  society.  It  is  impossible  to  find  just  one  ethos  for  American  culture 
because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  personality,  experiences,  modes  of  child- 
rearing,  etc.  All  Americans  have  some  traits  in  common  of  course,  but 
these  are  much  more  likely  to  lie  at  the  level  of  shared  public  behavior 
(like  knowing  how  to  use  street  cars),  certain  attitudes,  and  perceptual 
images.  There  are  many  of  these  superficial  configurations  in  American 
culture. 

An  example  of  a  society  with  a  definable  dominant  ethos  is  that  of 
the  Dobu,  in  Melanesia.8  The  ethos  may  be  described  most  succinctly  as 
"anxiety-suspicion."  Life  in  Dobu  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  indi- 
viduals are  hostile  toward  one  another.  Their  whole  social  organization 
8  R.  F.  Fortune,  Sorcerers  of  Dobu. 
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is  built  up  on  the  principle  of  both  accentuating  and  avoiding  this  hos- 
tility. Black  magic  is  one  of  the  major  interests  in  the  culture.  Everyone 
who  falls  ill  or  has  an  accident  automatically  believes  someone  is  be- 
witching him.  The  only  part  of  the  society  relatively  free  of  this  type  of 
attitude  are  the  matrilineal  families  or  susu,  but  even  within  these  there 
is  considerable  suspicion  between  members.  Marriage  is  a  difficult  ex- 
perience because  the  husband  is  always  an  interloper,  a  possible  malignant 
enemy,  in  his  wife's  matrilineal  family.  One  might  ask,  "How  can  such  a 
society  survive?"  The  answer  is  that  the  Dobuans  simply  live  with  their 
hostility.  They  seem  unable  to  think  and  feel  in  any  other  context.  Per- 
haps the  average  Dobuan  would  be  considered  psychologically  abnormal 
in  our  society,  though  we  certainly  have  our  share  of  hostile,  suspicious 
individuals. 

As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  role-playing,  however,  the  existence  of  an 
ethos  does  not  mean  that  every  single  individual  behaves  in  accordance 
with  it.  There  is  always  the  individual  response  to  the  ethos  configuration. 
This  will  always  be  more  or  less  variable  from  individual  to  individual. 
The  ethos  should  be  viewed  as  a  tendency  rather  than  an  established 
universal  fact. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  have  a  standardized  ethos  involving  non-com- 
petitiveness, self-effacement,  and  quiet  co-operation — in  some  respects 
the  opposite  of  the  Dobuan  ethos.  When  individual  Pueblo  Indians  are 
studied,  however,  one  finds  that  they  approximate  this  ethos  behavior  in 
different  ways  and  degrees.  Some,  often  the  most  self-effacing  and  out- 
wardly kindly  individuals,  spend  much  time  secretly  gossiping  and  even 
practicing  witchcraft.  The  cost  of  completely  suppressing  one's  anger  and 
hostile  impulses  is  great,  and  these  feelings  apparently  must  come  out  in 
some  way.  Other  Pueblo  individuals  strike  a  more  stable  balance.  They 
co-operate  but  are  not  afraid  of  occasionally  showing  anger  and  hostility. 
In  spite  of  the  pressure  against  strong,  dominant  public  leadership,  at 
frequent  intervals  one  or  more  Indians  will  show  this  kind  of  behavior 
and  may  be  censured  because  of  it.  In  the  history  of  all  Pueblo  villages 
there  exists  a  record  of  splits  and  schisms.  Many  of  these  led  to  protracted 
public  quarrels  with  half  the  village  packing  up  and  leaving  to  establish 
a  new  community. 

From  this  it  can  be  concluded  that  human  personality  is  too  complex 
to  permit  a  unilateral,  one-sided  approach  to  life,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  social  life  tend  to  create  conflicts.  A  society  which  emphasizes  self- 
effacement  and  peace  will  generally  also  experience  "blow-offs"  from 
time  to  time  as  conflicts  arise. 
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Deviation 

In  all  cultures  then,  no  matter  how  pervasive  the  ethos,  there  are 
deviant  individuals,  deviant  social  situations,  and  deviant  culture  patterns 
(deviating,  that  is,  with  respect  to  the  ethos  configurations).  These  arise 
out  of  the  fact  that:  (1)  the  individual  defines  the  ethos  in  his  own  way, 
as  based  upon  his  own  experiences,  and  (2)  conflict  and  change  tend  to 
arise  habitually  out  of  the  very  fact  of  social  life.  As  an  example  of  the 
first  we  may  cite  the  situation  emerging  out  of  the  prevailing  ethos  of 
individualism  in  American  culture.  The  changing  socio-economic  struc- 
ture makes  it  impossible  for  many  individuals  to  exercise  any  significant 
control  over  their  own  lives  and  destiny.  They  can  thus  be  expected  to 
react  differently  to  the  individualistic  ethos  than  those  individuals  who 
have  "made  good."  To  exemplify  the  second  point,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
very  act  of  striving  individualistically  for  success  in  a  society  with  limited 
rewards  means  that  you  must  "beat  somebody  else  out  of  it."  This  in 
turn  prevents  the  person  from  exercising  his  individualistic  attitude  and 
promotes  conflict  and  tension.  Variability  with  respect  to  the  approach 
to  the  individualistic  ethos  also  comes  about  through  differences  in  child- 
rearing.  Some  parents  emphasize  individualism,  others  stress  dependency 
relationships.  The  net  result  of  these  complicating  factors  appears  in  the 
existence  of  a  polar  opposite  to  the  individualistic  ethos — "democratic 
co-operation"  or  "giving  up  some  of  your  own  liberties  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others." 

Thus,  in  a  heterogeneous  culture  the  ethos  is  complicated  in  several 
ways.  First,  several  bipolar  national  configurations  must  exist  to  serve 
the  various  conflicting  interests  of  the  major  groups  in  the  society.  Second, 
each  of  these  groups  tends  to  have  its  own  private  ethos.  The  ethos  of  the 
Shaker  communities  is  different  from  the  ethos  of  a  Southern  Baptist 
sect;  the  major  configuration  of  the  Slovakian  population  of  a  Northern 
city  is  different  from  that  of  the  French  of  the  Louisiana  bayous.  The 
ethos  of  Hollywood  is  expressed  in  size,  display,  novelty,  and  rapid 
living,  while  the  ethos  of  Natchez,  Mississippi,  is  a  matter  of  gracious 
simplicity,  traditionalism,  and  gentle  living. 

Ethos  and  Literature 

The  problem  of  ethos  in  social  science  touches  closely  upon  the 
frontiers  of  literature  in  that  the  goal  of  the  ethos-analyst  is  similar  to 
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that  of  many  modern  novelists,  poets,  or  playwrights,  namely,  the  de- 
lineation of  the  crucial  and  outstanding  behavioral  differences  in  groups 
of  people.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  analysis  of  ethos  is 
in  its  preliminary  stages  in  social  science,  many  a  novel  conveys  a  picture 
of  greater  insight  of  underlying  motives  and  values  of  a  society  than  a 
sociological  or  anthropological  study.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  literary  production  is  superior  or  more  true  than  the  social  scientific. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  social  scientist  cannot  obtain  a  similarly 
insightful  picture  of  the  culture  of  the  group.  It  only  means  that  social 
science  is  just  beginning  to  enter  these  complex  and  subtle  areas;  it  needs 
the  services  of  many  specialists — psychologists,  psychoanalysts,  philoso- 
phers, and  others— to  do  a  complete  job.  Only  recently  has  it  been 
recognized  that  the  whole  scientific  story  of  a  social  group  involves  more 
than  the  facts  of  its  class  system,  religious  beliefs,  and  technology. 

'  Summary 

The  experiences  of  human  individuals  in  a  social  environment  give 
rise  to  complex  patterns  of  behavior  lying  at  different  levels  of  conscious- 
ness. The  shared  aspects  of  this  behavior  constitute  part  of  culture.  Every 
individual  has  his  own  more  or  less  unique  set  of  behavior  patterns  which 
may  be  called  his  "personality."  One  of  the  ways  to  delineate  the  culture 
of  a  society  is  to  ascertain  those  aspects  of  personality  which  are  shared 
by  the  members  of  that  society. 

The  development  of  personality  can  be  studied  by  a  consideration 
of  child  development  and  the  formation  of  characteristic  modes  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  acting,  and  learning  in  the  child.  One  of  the  important — per- 
haps the  most  important  aspect — of  this  developmental  process  is  the 
formation  of  the  self.  The  self  is  an  object  to  which  the  individual  reacts, 
just  as  he  reacts  to  other  objects  and  situations.  The  development  and 
change  of  personality  however  goes  on  throughout  life  as  the  childhood 
behavioral  tendencies  interact  with  experience  in  the  adult  phase. 

The  problem  of  personality  in  culture  can  best  be  approached  through 
a  consideration  of  the  cultural  definitions  of  status  and  role  on  one  hand 
and  the  individual  performance  in  the  status  and  role  on  the  other. 
Through  the  various  factors  making  for  individual  variability  the  indi- 
vidual personality  will  fit  into  the  social  roles  in  his  own  way,  often 
changing  the  definition  and  meaning  of  the  role  or  creating  new  roles  in 
the  process.  Thus,  each  personality  tends  to  contribute  to  the  changing  of 
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culture  patterns.  Culture  reciprocally  influences  personality  by  providing 
not  only  the  statuses  and  roles,  but  the  physical  surroundings  and  the 
social  structures  in  which  the  personality  develops  and  changes. 

Both  personality  and  culture  can  be  viewed  as  adaptive  systems  in 
which  the  individual  works  out  some  sort  of  adjustment  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  dynamics  of  this  problem  of  adaptation  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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personality  can  be  viewed  as  a  set  of  behavior  patterns  which  permit 
the  individual  to  adjust  or  adapt  to  other  individuals  and  to  the  social 
environment  as  a  whole.  This  can  also  be  thought  of  as  the  function  of 
personality  for  the  individual.  Projected  on  a  larger  screen  adaptation 
can  be  seen  as  the  major  function  of  personality  in  preserving  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  group  and  society.  Personality  fits  the  individual  for  the 
playing  of  social  roles.  The  maintenance  of  these  roles  is  one  way  of  keep- 
ing social  order.  As  personality  changes  of  course  so  do  the  roles  and  the 
culture,  but  not  always  simultaneously  or  harmoniously.  The  problem 
that  any  society  faces  is  to  have  the  process  of  change  function  so  that 
social  roles  and  personality  are  reasonably  adapted  to  each  other.  A  lack 
of  fit  between  roles,  personality,  and  culture  patterns  is  a  symptom  of 
change.  The  efficiency  of  societies  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  this  disparity. 

Two  Aspects 

There  are  then  two  principal  aspects  of  this  problem  of  adaptation. 
First,  we  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  individual  adaptation  con- 
fronting every  human  by  virtue  of  his  living  in  a  social  world.  Since  no 
two  individuals  even  in  homogeneous  nonliterate  societies  ever  have 
identical  experiences  or  identical  personalities,  every  individual  problem 
of  adaptation  to  society  and  culture  will  be  to  some  degree  unique.  Second, 
we  are  interested  in  the  significance  of  this  individual  adaptation  for  the 
more  general  problem  of  social  adaptation — the  ways  groups  of  individuals 
adapt  to  the  social  positions  and  life-chances  which  the  society  offers 
them.  In  this  aspect  we  are  interested  mainly  in  group  trends.  We  speak 
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of  the  problem  of  adaptation  of  whole  classes  of  the  population  to  general 
socio-economic  conditions,  like  financial  insecurity.1 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  discuss  these  two  aspects  of  the  general 
problem  of  adaptation.  It  might  be  well  to  point  out  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  terminology  and  concepts  employed 
in  the  scientific  and  the  popular  literature  on  the  subject.  Thus,  the  par- 
ticular terms  and  definitions  we  shall  use  here  may  not  agree  entirely 
with  those  used  by  others.  For  example,  the  word  "adaptation"  has  been 
chosen  as  the  most  generalized  term  referring  to  a  process  often  described 
by  such  terms  as  "adjustment,"  "normal,"  "deviant,"  "conformable," 
"disorganized,"  and  so  on.  Other  writers  use  "adaptation"  synonymously 
with  "adjustment." 

The  problem  is  made  additionally  complex  by  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  describe  adaptation  of  any  kind  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  particular 
set  of  standards  or  values  which  define  the  modes  of  behavior  that  con- 
stitute adaptation.  Since  all  individual  adaptations  are  in  some  degree 
unique,  the  choice  of  a  particular  set  of  standards  is  difficult.  It  is  of 
course  easier  when  we  are  concerned  only  with  group  aspects  of  adapta- 
tion. We  could,  for  instance,  recommend  that  people  in  a  certain  class  be 
given  higher  wages  to  make  their  general  social  adaptation  more  satis- 
factory. But  we  also  know  that  higher  wages  may  not  solve  the  problems 
of  adaptation  for  many  individuals.  More  money  may  not  necessarily  help 
a  basic  emotional  maladjustment. 

In  the  very  broadest  sense  all  behavior  constitutes  some  kind  of 
adaptation.  The  insane  are  "adapted"  to  their  own  particular  definition 
of  environment;  maladjustments  also  are  forms  of  adaptations.  This 
broad  view  does  not  help  us  in  determining  the  different  kinds  of  adapta- 
tions or  the  various  degrees  of  adaptation.  We  must  set  up  standards  and 
construct  concepts  which  will  permit  us  to  classify  the  varieties  of  adap- 
tation. 

INDIVIDUAL    ADAPTATION 

The  important  behavioral  processes  (projection,  substitution,  etc.) 
associated  with  individual  adaptation  were  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapters  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  here.  Instead  we  will  study  a  series 
of  concepts  which  have  been  developed  by  social  scientists  and  psycholo- 
gists to  describe  different  aspects  of  this  problem  of  individual  adaptation. 

1  This  problem  is  of  especial  concern  for  sociologists.  For  a  standard  treatment  see  M.  A. 
Elliott  and  F.  E.  Merrill,  Social  Disorganization. 
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These  are  paired  concepts  and  include:  normal-abnormal;  conformity- 
deviance;  adjustment-maladjustment;  and  organization-disorganization. 
These  concepts  are  to  be  thought  of  as  ideal  types  in  the  sense  that 
no  individual  is  ever  completely  normal  according  to  the  ideal  patterns 
of  his  society.  No  individual  completely  conforms  to  expected  social  roles, 
or  is  thoroughly  adjusted  to  his  environment,  or  is  fully  organized  in  the 
sense  of  possessing  totally  harmonious,  integrated  personality  patterns. 
The  extent  to  which  any  individual  fits  these  standards  is  always  only 
approximate  and  varies  by  individual,  group,  and  situation. 

Normal-Abnormal 

This  paired  concept  of  normal-abnormal  refers  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  every  society  has  standards  of  behavior  which  it  regards  as  reason- 
able and  acceptable  and  in  the  last  analysis  humanly  natural.  As  a  corol- 
lary, all  societies  regard  certain  behavior  as  unreasonable,  unacceptable, 
and,  as  an  extreme  judgment,  inhuman.  In  short,  all  societies  have  their 
standard  definitions  of  what  is  normal  and  abnormal  behavior.  These 
definitions  tend  to  vary  from  one  society  to  another;  within  any  one 
society  it  may  vary  from  one  subculture  to  another. 

For  instance,  by  Plains  Indian  standards  it  is  normal  behavior  for  an 
individual  at  a  funeral  to  weep  violently,  tear  his  hair,  lacerate  his  skin, 
and  perhaps  even  cut  off  a  finger  joint.  In  most  circles  in  our  society  such 
behavior  would  be  considered  highly  abnormal.  So,  too,  in  all  societies 
we  find  individuals  who  are  susceptible  to  epilepsy  or  who  display  homo- 
sexual tendencies.  In  our  society  the  epileptic  and  the  homosexual  are 
both  considered  abnormal  types  of  persons.  But  in  other  societies  the 
epileptic  may  become  a  medicine  man.  In  ancient  Greece  the  homosexual 
was  the  normal  type,  especially  among  the  intellectual  classes.  We  can 
conceive  of  societies  where  the  homosexual  may  even  become  the  ideal 
type  for  the  masculine  elite  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

An  important  question  which  arises  here  is  whether  or  not  there  are 
some  standards  of  behavior  which  are  universally  regarded  by  all  societies 
as  normal  or  abnormal.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  While  it  is 
true  that  in  all  societies  some  types  of  behavior,  such  as  murder  and  incest, 
are  considered  problematic  and  socially  dangerous  to  some  degree,  even 
in  these  cases  qualifications  need  to  be  introduced.  In  some  societies  for 
instance  murder  can  become  a  socially  important  and  acceptable  form  of 
behavior,  as  in  blood  feuds  or  socially  approved  infanticide;  incest  can 
also  be  socially  standardized,  as  in  ancient  Egypt  where  the  royal  families 
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practiced  brother-sister  marriage  in  order  to  keep  the  power  in  one  family 
line.  Admittedly  these  cases  are  exceptional  rather  than  the  rule,  but  they 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  asserting  accurately  that  there  are  any  uni- 
versally accepted  standards  of  normality  and  abnormality. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  however,  we  can  understand  why 
there  are  some  types  of  behavior,  such  as  murder  and  incest,  which  to  one 
degree  or  another  are  considered  problematic  by  all  societies.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  attitude  is  that  unless  these  types  of  behavior  are 
strictly  controlled  the  very  existence  and  continuity  of  the  society  is 
seriously  threatened.  Wholesale  murder,  leading  to  total  disruption  of 
social  order,  means  the  discontinuity  of  the  given  society.  Incest  appears 
to  confuse  roles  and  emotions  in  the  basic  family  group.  If  widely  prac- 
ticed it  might  therefore  lead  to  an  overwhelming  disruption  of  the  unit 
responsible  for  reproduction  and  socialization  of  new  members  into  the 
society  and  hence  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  the  society.  Of  course  the 
reasons  given  by  societies  for  the  existence  of  taboos  against  such  prac- 
tices as  murder  and  incest  vary  from  one  group  to  another.  These  reasons 
rarely  if  ever  conform  to  the  reasons  that  we,  as  scientific  observers,  can 
perceive  as  being  important.  Our  own  society,  for  instance,  views  murder 
and  incest  as  highly  sinful,  whereas  other  societies  take  a  less  moral  and 
a  more  practical  attitude  toward  such  matters  in  their  prohibitions  with 
regard  to  them. 

Aside  from  these  few  universally  tabooed  or  highly  regulated  ac- 
tivities, and  aside  from  the  fundamental  similarities  in  functionally  pre- 
requisite activities  which  all  societies  hold  to  be  normal,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  particular  standards  of  normality  vary  from  any  one  society  to 
the  next.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  stress  here  that  in  the  scientific 
use  of  the  terms  "normality"  and  "abnormality"  it  is  imperative  to  con- 
fine them  to  descriptions  of  behavior  within  any  one  society  or  culture 
and  not  to  judge  between  different  societies  or  cultures.  If  the  normal  is 
what  most  individuals  practice,  or  what  is  permitted  as  reasonable  for 
some  persons  in  any  society,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  normal  and  abnormal 
differ  from  one  society  to  another.  To  say,  for  instance,  that  it  is  abnormal 
for  any  individual  anywhere  to  murder  his  child  is  to  impose  upon  other 
societies,  where  infanticide  may  be  highly  accepted  because  it  is  func- 
tionally efficient,  a  value  judgment  derived  from  the  particular  value 
complexes  of  our  own  society.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  we  have  no 
scientific  way  of  determining  whether  the  standards  of  any  one  society 
are  more  "naturally"  or  "basically"  normal  than  those  of  any  other 
society.  To  be  perfectly  consistent  with  this  type  of  ethnocentrism  we 
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would  have  to  say  that  the  economic,  political,  social,  religious,  and  other 
structures  of  all  societies  which  deviated  from  our  own  were  "abnormal." 
This  is  clearly  an  absurd  position  for  anyone  to  assume,  because  it  in- 
volves him  in  a  series  of  indefensible  and  unfruitful  judgments.  For  fruit- 
ful scientific  use,  therefore,  the  concepts  of  normality  and  abnormality 
must  be  confined  to  descriptions  of  what  any  given  society  thinks  is  ac- 
ceptable and  reasonable  behavior  as  against  what  it  judges  to  be  unac- 
ceptable and  unreasonable. 

The  concepts  of  normality  and  abnormality  are  valuable  for  the 
social  scientist  in  analyzing  and  describing  the  culture  pattern  of  a  so- 
ciety. "Normal"  refers  to  the  generally  accepted  patterns  of  behavior  for 
all  individuals  at  all  times  and  for  some  individuals  at  special  times.  For 
instance,  it  is  considered  normal  behavior  for  a  fraternity  pledge  to  do 
what  would  otherwise  appear  perfectly  ridiculous,  inappropriate,  and 
deviant.  In  the  given  situation  of  pledge-baiting  the  special  behavior 
called  for  is  normal.  So,  too,  our  society  considers  it  quite  normal  for 
individuals  to  be  aggressively  competitive  with  each  other,  whereas  in 
other  societies  such  competitive  aggressiveness  would  be  taken  as  the 
mark  of  a  deviant  misfit. 

We  secure  valuable  insight  into  the  probable  direction  of  affairs  in 
any  society  when  we  have  an  understanding  of  what  ranges  of  behavior 
it  standardizes  as  normal.  There  are,  for  example,  predictably  different 
expectations  between  a  society  such  as  ours  which  standardizes  as  normal 
the  concept  that  "time  is  money"  and  also  standardizes  the  behavior 
which  fits  this  conception,  as  against  those  societies,  notably  some  Latin- 
American  countries,  where  each  moment  of  time  is  viewed  as  being  of 
equal  intrinsic  value.  In  these  Latin  American  countries  any  given  activity 
is  judged  by  its  intrinsic  rather  than  its  instrumental  worth,  and  there- 
fore "being  on  time"  is  simply  unimportant. 

Conformity- Deviance 

Closely  linked  to  the  concepts  of  normality  and  abnormality  are 
those  of  conformity  and  deviance.  The  relationship  between  the  two  sets 
of  concepts  can  be  expressed  by  saying  that  conformity  and  deviance  are 
measures  of  the  degree  or  extent  to  which  individuals  exhibit  normal  or 
abnormal  behavior  as  defined  by  their  society. 

Since  we  are  able  without  too  much  difficulty  to  describe  the  stand- 
ardized role  expectations  in  any  given  society,  it  is  correlatively  easy  to 
observe  and  describe  the  extent  to  which  any  individual  conforms  or 
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deviates  from  these  expected  role  performances.  All  that  is  involved,  then, 
is  a  simple  measurement  and  descriptive  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual's  behavior  and  his  relations  with  others  is  in  accordance 
with  any  role-pattern  of  the  culture  under  study.  If  a  man  stands  on  his 
head  in  a  street  car  he  is  deviating  from  the  normal  behavior  for  street- 
car riders.  No  judgment  of  goodness  or  badness,  or  success  or  failure,  or 
any  such  other  evaluative  considerations,  is  implied  when  such  a  judg- 
ment of  conformity  or  deviance  is  made. 

Some  complexity  is  introduced  into  the  measurement  of  conformity 
or  deviance  when  we  examine  covert  behavior.  For  instance,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  establish  what  is  the  normal  opinion  about  a  given  topic  than 
it  is  to  establish  the  norms  of  observable  behavior,  such  as  street-car 
riding  patterns  and  the  like.  Further  complexity  is  introduced  when  we 
try  to  discover  the  similarities  or  differences  in  the  motivations  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  conforming  or  deviating  in  similar  ways  in  similar  situ- 
ations. It  is  quite  possible  for  two  or  more  individuals  to  show  the  same 
overt  behavior,  but  for  very  different  reasons. 

Thus,  two  individuals  may  both  conform  to  the  normal  pattern  of 
greeting  their  secretaries  with  "good  morning"  as  they  come  into  their 
respective  offices.  But  one  may  do  so  out  of  force  of  habit,  whereas  the 
other  may  do  so  because  he  feels  cheerful,  is  glad  to  see  his  secretary,  and 
really  wants  to  bid  her  "good  morning." 

For  some  problems  it  is  important  to  know  only  whether  or  not  there 
is  conformity  or  deviance  in  the  observable  behavior.  However,  for  other 
problems  which  require  a  predictive  insight  into  the  relationship  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  important  to  know  the  patterns  of  motivation  that  underlie 
the  observable  behavior.  In  the  case  cited  above  one  could  make  the  rough 
prediction  that  the  second  secretary  has  a  better  chance  of  keeping  her 
job  and  establishing  a  genuine  rapport  with  her  boss  than  does  the  first 
secretary.  This  kind  of  predictive  discrimination,  rough  as  it  is,  could  not 
be  made  from  a  knowledge  only  of  the  fact  of  similar  conformist  behavior 
on  the  part  of  both  bosses. 

Being  able  to  predict  conformity  and  deviation  is  always  an  impor- 
tant problem  for  those  who  are  in  power  in  society  and  who  wish  to  remain 
in  power.  Their  ability  to  predict  the  probable  reactions,  in  terms  of  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  status  quo,  of  the  individuals  whom  they  rule 
or  represent  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  determination  of  their  own 
statuses.  Studies  in  the  influence  of  propaganda  have  shown  that  the 
knowledge  or  the  belief  that  an  idea  is  held  or  an  action  practiced  by  the 
majority  of  individuals  has  a  determinable  influence  on  inducing  similar 
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conformity  on  the  part  of  some  potential  deviants.  The  stability  and 
continuity  of  social  order  in  any  society  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
continuous,  impersonal  production  of  conformity  from  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  society  and  the  minimization  of  the  tendencies  toward 
radical  deviation. 

Adjustment-  Maladjustment 

In  considering  adjustment  and  maladjustment  we  are  not  primarily 
interested  in  the  extent  to  which  an  individual's  behavior  is  conformable 
or  deviant,  or  normal  or  abnormal,  but  rather  with  how  that  individual 
gets  along  in  his  social  environment.  Does  he  move  through  his  social 
relationships  smoothly,  with  minimum  conflict,  or  does  he  experience 
difficulty  and  tension?  Is  he  at  peace  with  himself  and  satisfied  with  his 
social  roles,  or  is  he  unhappy  and  frustrated?  It  is  questions  like  these 
that  concern  the  scientist  who  is  studying  adjustment  and  maladjust- 
ment. 

In  studying  this  phase  of  adaptation  there  are  two  major  approaches 
that  can  be  used.  The  clinical  psychologist  is  interested  in  the  problem 
of  the  actual  adjustment  of  given  individuals  which  are  always  unique 
to  some  degree.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  particular  problems  of  relationship 
with  relatives,  friends,  peers,  and  superiors;  each  of  us  has  a  special 
problem  of  fitting  into  our  social  status  and  role.  In  light  of  the  variation 
in  individual  experience  in  a  heterogeneous  society  these  problems  of 
adjustment  are  to  be  expected.  The  situation  is  also  present  in  homo- 
geneous societies,  but  the  evidence  suggests  that  in  these  groups  there  is 
more  similarity  among  the  adjustment  problems  of  individuals.  They  are 
not  identical,  but  they  are  more  alike  than  in  our  society.  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  cases  of  conspicuous  maladjustment  seem  to  be  proportionately 
more  frequent  in  a  heterogeneous  society  than  in  a  homogeneous  society.2 
In  homogeneous  societies  the  extremely  maladjusted  individual  not  in- 
frequently dies  or  is  expelled  from  the  group.  A  heterogeneous  society 
like  ours  often  has  more  tolerance  for  mildly  maladjusted  individuals 
since  there  are  so  many  different  compensatory  activities  into  which  the 
maladjusted  person  can  enter  and  a  great  many  informal  and  formal  social 
statuses  which  they  can  assume. 

The  term  "adjustment"  and  "maladjustment"  do  not  ordinarily 

2  A  general  survey  of  the  problem  of  personality  differences  between  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  societies  is  contained  in  an  article  by  Melvin  Seeman,  "An  Evaluation  of 
Current  Approaches  to  Personality  Differences  in  Folk  and  Urban  Societies." 
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include  mental  or  physical  illness  in  the  extreme  sense.  An  epileptic,  for 
example,  is  not  per  se  maladjusted;  on  the  contrary  he  can  work  out  a  very 
good  social  adjustment  to  his  illness  by  engaging  in  occupations  where  his 
difficulties  may  not  be  so  conspicuous  or  incapacitating,  and  by  always 
carrying  written  instructions  as  to  how  to  treat  him  if  he  has  a  seizure  in 
public.  He  can  also  work  out  a  satisfactory  emotional  adjustment  by  ac- 
cepting the  fact  of  his  illness  and  learning  to  function  adequately  in  spite 
of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  severe  physical-emotional  disorders  called  "psy- 
choses" (like  paranoia  and  schizophrenia)  the  individual  is  technically 
considered  maladjusted  in  our  society  since  his  behavior  is  too  disor- 
ganized to  permit  any  adequate  role-playing  in  public  life.  It  is  necessary 
for  him  to  retire  to  a  mental  hospital,  where  he  may  of  course  work  out 
an  "adjustment"  to  the  hospital  social  environment.  But  these  extreme 
pathological  cases  do  not  really  enter  into  our  meanings  of  adjustment 
and  maladjustment.  Our  reference  is  to  average  individuals  without  ex- 
treme and  conspicuous  emotional  illness. 

In  some  societies,  however,  certain  types  of  psychosis,  like  schizo- 
phrenia ("dual  personality"),  become  the  basis  for  special  social  roles, 
like  that  of  the  oracle  or  seer.  In  these  cases  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  their 
adjustment.  Otherwise  the  individual  can  be  said  to  be  severely  malad- 
justed. 

In  our  society  an  important  category  of  maladjustments  is  that  of 
neuroses.  The  difference  between  psychoses  and  neuroses  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  are  almost  always  a  matter  of  disturbance  of  ordinary 
social  relationships  accompanied  by  emotional  reactions  of  anxiety,  frus- 
tration, discontent,  and  fear.  The  psychoses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much 
more  severe,  involving  more  erratic  behavior  and  the  accumulation  of 
frustrations  and  difficulties  which  remove  the  personality  from  efficient 
contact  with  reality.  Physical  symptoms  are  also  much  more  strongly 
developed.  The  neurotic  has  a  far  more  adequate  grip  on  things,  even 
though  maladjusted. 

It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  all  neuroses  are  cases  of  mal- 
adjustment. In  our  heterogeneous  culture  the  neurotic  can  often  find  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  fits  and  companions  who  accept  him  and  help  him 
to  compensate  for  his  difficulties,  who  provide  him  with  reassurance  and 
enable  him  to  function.  In  these  cases  the  neurotic  is  adjusted  because  he 
has  a  "neurotic  society"  to  which  he  can  adjust.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
several  psychiatrists  that  in  large  measure  our  urban  society  has  such  a 
neurotic  culture — based  on  insecurity  and  frustration  stemming  from  the 
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lack  of  fit  between  the  ideal  patterns  of  success  through  individual 
achievement,  and  the  real  patterns  of  shortcomings  and  failure  in  com- 
petition.3 

Adjustment  must  also  be  considered  not  so  much  as  a  total  pattern, 
but  as  a  set  of  patterns  lying  at  different  levels.  This  is  dramatically- 
illustrated  by  some  neurotic  personalities.  Overtly  they  have  achieved  an 
adjustment;  they  may  be  apparently  happy  and  successful,  content  with 
their  lot,  and  reasonably  easy  to  get  along  with  socially.  Then  suddenly 
such  an  individual  commits  suicide;  everyone,  even  his  closest  friend,  is 
shocked  and  surprised.  In  cases  like  this,  suicide  is  evidence  of  a  very  real 
basic  maladjustment  of  a  deeply  personal  and  emotional  nature.  The 
suicide  had  learned  to  adjust  to  others  overtly,  but  never  succeeded  in 
adequately  adjusting  on  a  covert  emotional  level. 

The  development  of  adjustment  and  maladjustment  is  a  personal- 
social  process,  just  as  is  any  other  aspect  of  personality  development  and 
change.  It  is  not  really  a  special  process,  but  only  another  way  of  looking 
at  and  talking  about  personality  development  in  general.  Adjustment  is 
not  something  we  usually  strive  for  as  a  conscious,  specific  goal,  involving 
special  behavior  aside  from  our  personality.  It  involves  all  parts  of  the 
personality  and  behavior.  Our  whole  relationship  to  society  can  be  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  degrees  of  adjustment,  and  it  is  apparent  that  no  one 
is  ever  completely  adjusted  to  all  his  social  roles  and  his  reactions  to 
them.  Moreover,  our  patterns  of  adjustment  change  as  we  experience  new 
roles  and  new  situations. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  discussions  that  adjustment  is  not 
simply  synonymous  with  "conformable"  or  "normal,"  and  that  malad- 
justment is  not  synonymous  with  "deviant"  or  "abnormal."  The  various 
concepts  refer  to  different  things.  The  person  who  is  adjusted  socially 
may  be  privately  deviant;  the  person  with  abnormal  behavior  from  the 
viewpoint  of  others  may  be  quite  well  adjusted  to  his  own  social  group; 
the  person  whose  behavior  is  regarded  as  perfectly  normal  may  suddenly 
commit  suicide,  thus  attesting  to  his  emotional  maladjustment. 

However,  one  of  the  important  problems  in  social  and  psychological 
science  is  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  these  concepts  may  or  may 
not  be  synonymous  in  a  given  society.  It  is  important  to  ask  for  example 
whether  or  not  the  members  of  that  society  regard  maladjusted  indi- 
viduals as  normal  or  conforming  individuals,  because  this  information  may 
be  important  in  understanding  the  personalities  and  culture  of  that  so- 
ciety. 

3  See  Karen  Homey,  The  Neurotic  Personality  of  Our  Time. 
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Organization-  Disorganization 

In  this  pair  of  concepts  our  problem  is  again  different  than  in  the 
others.  We  are  now  interested  in  the  medical  and  clinical  aspect  of  per- 
sonality structure.4  We  are  no  longer  primarily  concerned  with  role 
definitions  and  values.  Our  definitions  of  organization  and  disorganization 
involve  purely  medical  and  clinical  norms.  We  are  simply  concerned  with 
the  way  in  which  the  various  aspects  of  an  individual's  personality  hang 
together  or  are  integrated. 

We  have  in  some  measure  anticipated  this  problem  in  the  previous 
references  to  psychoses,  neuroses,  and  other  personality  disturbances.  It 
is  this  kind  of  terminology  that  we  must  use  when  we  are  considering 
organization  and  disorganization.  A  person  whose  personality  is  put  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  he  can  never  face  his  problems  and  continually 
suppresses  his  fears,  hostilities,  and  self-criticisms  at  the  cost  of  emotional 
exhaustion  is  not  well  organized  in  a  medical  sense.  A  person  whose 
paranoid  delusions  force  him  to  carry  a  butcher  knife  at  all  times  is  so 
disorganized  that  he  must  be  put  into  an  institution  where  his  distorted 
view  of  the  world  will  not  be  dangerous  to  others. 

When  we  speak  of  an  organized  personality,  then,  we  mean  a  per- 
sonality which  is  put  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  a  harmonious 
relationship  between  the  different  components  of  that  personality — at- 
titudes, overt  behavior,  sense  of  self,  and  emotional  patterns.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  individual  must  be  conscious  or  aware  of  this  organi- 
zation and  integration — he  may  be  blissfully  and  happily  unaware.  Indeed, 
the  individual  who  constantly  resorts  to  inward  speculation  and  self- 
analysis  may  often  be  deeply  neurotic — that  is,  he  has  basic  conflicts. 
But  he  may  have  learned  to  handle  his  neurosis  through  self -awareness.  He 
may  be  relatively  disorganized  on  the  basic  emotional  level,  but  has 
learned  to  control  this  disorganization  through  conscious  control  of  his 
behavior.  He  may  therefore  be  disorganized  in  a  medical  sense,  but  ad- 
justed socially,  and  generally  publicly  conformable  or  normal. 

In  spite  of  such  exceptions,  it  is  generally  true  that  the  extremely 
disorganized  personality  in  our  society  is  always  technically  maladjusted, 
and  that  the  relatively  well-organized  personality  is  relatively  well  ad- 
justed. Nevertheless  we  must  recognize  that  not  only  are  there  exceptions 
in  our  own  society,  but  evidence  from  other  cultures  demonstrates  that 
extreme  cases  of  psychosis  and  neurosis  can  achieve  adjustment  through 

4  See  A.  H.  Maslow  and  Bela  Mittleman,  Principles  of  Abnormal  Psychology  for  a  full 
analysis  of  the  clinical  aspect  of  personality. 
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special  social  roles,  like  the  medicine  man,  witch,  oracle,  transvestite  (in- 
stitutionally recognized  man  with  a  feminine  personality),  homosexual, 
and  war  chief  (sometimes  paranoids  become  warriors). 

Organization-disorganization  is  less  closely  related  to  the  conformity- 
deviance  pair.  Deviance  can  refer  to  all  sorts  of  behavior,  from  the  harm- 
less fraternity  pledge  who  stands  on  his  head  in  street  cars  to  the  extreme 
psychotic  who  must  be  kept  in  a  padded  cell.  But  again,  at  the  extreme 
psychotic-deviance  range,  we  are  also  in  an  area  of  disorganization  of 
personality.  Many  disorganized  personalities  are  conformable — even 
psychotics  can  be  conformable  and  normal  in  behavior  most  of  the  time 
until  one  touches  upon  the  situation  or  attitude  closely  associated  with 
their  psychosis. 

The  developmental  aspect  of  organization-disorganization  is  a  per- 
sonal-social process,  but  some  special  qualifications  must  be  given.  In  the 
case  of  severe  psychoses  there  may  often  be  a  biologic  disturbance — a 
brain  injury,  tumor,  or  disease  of  the  nervous  system — lying  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  If  this  factor  starts  the  psychosis  the  experiences  of  the 
individual  in  social  life  may  intensify  the  particular  behavior  and  delu- 
sions involved.  Certain  types  of  schizophrenics  in  our  society  become 
worse  than  they  might  in  other  societies  because  of  our  lack  of  institu- 
tionalized roles  for  them.  In  Balinese  culture  the  methods  of  child-rearing 
and  the  adult  culture  patterns  are  such  as  to  cause  the  individual  to  retire 
into  himself,  and  indulge  in  vague,  abstracted  behavior  which  is  in  many 
ways  similar  to  that  of  simple  schizophrenics  in  our  society.  Perhaps  no 
extreme  cases  of  schizophrenia  develop  in  Bali  because  of  the  prevailing 
standardization  of  the  personality  type  (or  ethos)  in  that  direction.  A 
kind  of  mild,  overt  schizophrenia  becomes  the  norm.5 

The  content  of  psychotic  behavior  is  culturally  determined.  The 
paranoid  in  our  society  is  likely  to  fix  on  current  social  dangers  in  his 
delusions.  Poison  gas,  atomic  bombs,  and  financial  trickery  are  among  the 
most  common  delusions  of  persecution  at  the  moment.  The  schizophrenic 
of  a  particularly  acute  form  becomes  convinced  that  he  is  Napoleon  or 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  or  carries  on  self -dialogues  with  God.  Such  content 
would  not  be  found  in  societies  lacking  these  patterns  and  real  indi- 
viduals with  whom  the  psychotic  person  can  identify  himself.  Much 
psychotic  behavior  in  our  society  centers  around  the  problem  of  individual 
power  and  achievement — again  importantly  related  to  principal  points  of 
tension  and  conflict  in  our  social  structure. 

The  maximum  amount  of  cultural  relationships  may  be  found  in  the 
6  Gregory  Bateson  and  Margaret  Mead,  Balinese  Character,  authors'  Introduction. 
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area  of  neurosis.  Neuroses  differ  more  than  psychoses  from  culture  to 
culture,  because  the  particular  conflicts  and  frustrations  in  neurosis  arise 
out  of  the  direct  social  experience  of  the  individual  with  his  family  and 
the  whole  group.  Biologic  factors  are  absent,  or  have  only  an  indirect 
relationship.  It  is  possible  that  an  individual  born  with  a  generalized 
biopsychological  constitution  which  makes  him  rather  passive  in  his 
general  behavioral  trends  may  easily  become  neurotic  if  confronted  with 
frustrating  social  experiences.  Instead  of  conquering  his  difficulties  he 
submits  to  them  and  represses  his  reactions,  thus  setting  up  basic  con- 
flicts and  self -doubts.  However,  very  little  is  known  at  present  about  the 
biologic  factors  in  neurosis  formation.  One  does  not  inherit  a  neurosis, 
but  if  one's  physiological  and  neurological  make-up  is  such  that  one  is 
vulnerable  to  difficult  situations,  neurosis  may  develop.  In  another  di- 
rection a  physical  defect,  like  the  loss  of  a  limb,  can  result  in  a  neurotic 
approach  to  life.6 

Summary 

The  general  problem  of  this  section  concerned  the  differences  between 
individuals  in  the  ways  they  develop  relationships  to  other  individuals 
and  to  society  as  a  whole.  This  was  called  the  problem  of  individual 
adaptation.  We  saw  that  adaptation  is  a  dynamic  affair,  developing  and 
changing  in  a  social  environment,  and  never  completely  the  same  for  any 
two  individuals. 

To  describe  and  analyze  this  problem  a  number  of  special  concepts 
have  been  developed  by  various  kinds  of  scientists.  Normal-abnormal  are 
concepts  referring  to  current  values  in  the  culture  applied  to  behavior. 
Conformity-deviance  are  concepts  describing  the  extent  to  which  be- 
havior conforms  to  or  is  deviant  from  normal  role  expectations  in  a  given 
society.  Adjustment-maladjustment  are  concepts  which  enable  one  to 
analyze  how  given  individuals  get  along  in  a  social  environment.  Organi- 
zation-disorganization are  medical  terms  referring  to  clinical  analyses  of 
the  degree  of  integration  and  harmony  of  a  personality. 

These  pairs  of  terms  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  An  individual 
whose  behavior  is  evaluated  as  normal  by  others  may  be  conformable  or 
deviant,  adjusted  or  maladjusted,  organized  or  disorganized.  All  other 
possible  combinations  can  be  found.  However,  at  the  extreme  range  of 
personality  disorganization — in  the  psychoses  and  comparable  disorders — 

6  For  a  general  discussion  of  neurosis  see  Karen  Homey,  Our  Inner  Conflicts.  For  an 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  psychosis  see  A.  H.  Maslow  and  Bela  Mittleman,  op.  cit.,  Part  5. 
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a  general  correlation  in  our  culture  is  often  found  between  disorganization, 
abnormality,  and  deviance.  This  correlation  cannot  be  assumed  for  all 
cultures  since  many  societies  standardize  social  roles  for  their  psychotics. 
At  any  rate,  one  of  the  important  research  problems  of  the  psychologist 
and  social  scientist  is  the  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  these  con- 
cepts may  be  correlated  in  given  societies  and  social  groups. 

The  most  important  implication  of  these  facts  is  that  it  is  erroneous 
to  think  that  people  can  be  sorted  into  simple  dichotomies,  like  normal  or 
abnormal.  Before  categorizing  individuals  as  normal  or  abnormal,  ad- 
justed or  maladjusted,  the  full  range  of  their  cultural  background,  social 
group  memberships,  and  social  roles  should  be  known.  We  usually  find 
that  what  is  adjustment  for  one  situation  may  be  maladjustment  for 
another. 

THE     GENESIS     OF     PERSONAL      DISORGANIZATION 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  classification  of  individual  behavior 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  concrete  analysis  of  the  origins 
and  development  of  personality  difficulties.  We  shall  therefore  study  an 
actual  recorded  case  and  analyze  the  personal  and  social  factors  involved. 
The  case  chosen  falls  into  the  category  of  psychosis,  and  more  particularly 
the  variety  known  as  schizophrenia.  This  type  of  psychotic  behavior  is 
characterized  by  extreme  disorganization  and  disorientation  of  the  per- 
sonality, often  taking  the  clear-cut  form  of  "dual  personality."  In  other 
cases,  however,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  delusional  world  created  by  the 
individual  when  the  world  around  him  becomes  unbearable  and  his 
emotional  stamina  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  an  ordinary,  frustrated, 
neurotic  adjustment.  Emotional  stamina  may  perhaps  involve  constitu- 
tional inability  to  withstand  severe  pressure,  as  well  as  a  pattern  of  ex- 
periences from  childhood  on  which  have  tended  to  weaken  the  organi- 
zation of  the  personality. 

Albert 7  was  the  second  of  five  sons  in  a  fairly  low-income  family. 
Partially  rejected  by  his  mother  he  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  his 
father  and  at  the  latter's  death  developed  a  sense  of  "feeling  lost"  which 
he  never  overcame.  He  had  picked  up  a  strong  anti-Semitic  bias  in  child- 
hood, which  led  to  severe  conflict  when  he  discovered  later  that  his  family 
was  Jewish  and  had  concealed  the  fact.  He  became  a  commercial  artist, 
but  felt  that  commercial  art  was  a  form  of  "prostitution  of  talent"  and 

7  Robert  E.  L.  Faris,  "Reflections  of  Social  Disorganization  in  the  Behavior  of  a  Schiz- 
ophrenic Patient."  Reprinted  by  permission  of  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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hated  his  occupation  although  it  was  the  only  way  he  could  make  a  living. 
In  the  Depression  he  lost  his  job  and  was  forced  to  rely  on  one  of  his 
brothers  for  spending  money.  He  became  an  alcoholic  yet  was  feverish 
with  anxiety  over  the  habit.  None  of  his  group  memberships  had  ever 
been  satisfactory.  All  of  them  involved  drinking  and  none  of  them  really 
fitted  his  status  and  "sensitive"  interests. 

Albert  was  brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  within  him  a  set 
of  basic  insecurities.  He  was  never  able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  relation- 
ship with  women  because  of  his  attachment  to  his  father.  His  self-image 
as  a  frustrated  artist  did  not  conform  to  his  real  role  as  a  commercial 
artist.  His  group  memberships  were  unsuited  to  his  interests  and  needs 
for  security.  The  knowledge  of  Jewish  family  origin  forced  him  into  a 
symbolic  group  identity  which  he  hated.  He  turned  to  alcohol  as  a  way 
out  of  his  internal  troubles.  The  economic  difficulties  of  the  Depression 
hastened  his  eventual  psychosis  by  depriving  him  of  what  financial  se- 
curity he  had.  Although  his  behavior  had  been  "normal"  up  to  the  time  of 
the  psychosis,  Albert  was  maladjusted  emotionally  and  socially. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  "normal"  period  Albert  began  to  read  highly 
aesthetic  and  mystical  literature  as  another  way  out  of  his  anxieties.  One 
of  these  books  was  sufficient  to  "set  him  off"  by  providing  him  with  an 
elaborate  symbolic  world  in  which  his  troubles  and  conflicts  might  be 
rationalized.  He  found  in  this  book  a  character  whose  struggle  for  self- 
control,  interest  in  "arty"  behavior,  and  freedom  from  conventionalities 
dramatized  his  own  need  to  escape  from  his  difficulties.  The  discovery  of 
this  book  had  an  immediate  and  profound  effect  on  Albert. 

In  the  three  days  following  discovery  of  the  book,  and  preceding  his 
commitment  to  a  mental  institution,  Albert  wrote  long  tracts  on  his 
new  "system"  which  he  felt  would  revolutionize  human  society.  Some 
selections : 

Titles:  The  Secret  of  Life — and  the  Key  to  the  Secret 

Couplet.     Who  in  this  cover  Inconsistency  finds 
Remembers  that  Janus  had  two  minds 

Chapter  I 

The  Secret  of  Life 

The  Secret  of  Life  is  Love 

Nature  has  borne  me  so  that  I  may  forever  enlighten  the  minds  of 

men. 
The  Secret  of  Life  is  in  Life 
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This  Love  is  the  Love  of  the  Useful  and  the  Beautiful  in  Life,  in 
Nature 

For  Vicious  Nature  has  been  Conquered  by  Love  and  Man 

Nature  has  submitted  to  Man.  .  .  . 

There  will  be  no  Laws  among  Perfect  Men  Except  the  Law  "Know 

Thyself." 
There  will  be  no  Injustice.  .  .  . 
All  men  are  Jews 
All  women  are  Jews 
All  children  are  Jews 

My  Struggle  and  my  Father's  Struggle.  .  .  . 

The  Bloody  War  is  over! 

Truth  Reigns  King! 

I  am  Perfect  Man.  I  am  Truth  in  Man. 

The  Struggle  was  Bitter  but  I  have  Conquered  Myself. 

Then  Everything  and  Everybody  will  be  Happy. 
Then  Everything  and  Everybody  will  be  Beautiful 
Then  there  will  be  no  Death 
Every  Day  shall  be  a  Holiday 
There  will  be  no  Fear.  .  .  . 

These  passages  symbolically  illustrate  Albert's  basic  problems  and 
his  psychotic  attempt  at  solution.  In  the  book  he  discovered  that  there  is 
nothing  evil  in  human  nature  and  that  by  freeing  oneself  of  conventional 
morality  and  guilt  one  can  achieve  happiness  and  peace.  He  retreated 
into  a  psychotic  world  in  which  society  and  its  responsibilities  were 
gloriously  absent.  His  personality  removed  itself  from  the  culture  around 
him  and  created  a  disorganized  culture  in  which  it  could  exist  without 
frustration.  But  this  artificial  world  was  itself  created  out  of  fragments  of 
the  culture  which  Albert  had  known.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  termi- 
nology, symbols,  and  ideas  in  the  selections  from  his  "writings." 

Albert  had  been  emotionally  disturbed  and  badly  frustrated  and 
conflicted.  This  is  the  personality  picture  with  which  we  started.  Such  a 
personality  was  confronted  with  a  heterogeneous  society  and  a  lack  of 
secure  status  in  which  to  discover  a  permanent  solution.  Alcohol  did  not 
help.  Finding  no  way  out  Albert  took  the  most  extreme  way — -psychosis. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  either  his  "personality"  or  the  "society"  caused 
the  psychosis,  because  the  problem  is  essentially  one  of  a  certain  type  of 
personality  becoming  involved  in  social  experiences  of  a  conflicting  and 
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insecure  variety.  Albert's  case  then  is  an  illustration  of  the  personal-social 
nature  of  extreme  personality  disorganization. 

Conceptual  Classification 

How  does  Albert's  behavior  fit  into  the  pairs  of  concepts  discussed 
earlier?  In  the  beginning  he  was  maladjusted,  but  his  behavior  was 
generally  normal — at  least  he  impressed  no  one  as  being  particularly 
abnormal.  Then  the  maladjustment  turned  into  a  psychotic  disorgani- 
zation, and  his  behavior  became  abnormal  in  the  eyes  of  his  relatives  and 
acquaintances.  During  his  stay  in  the  hospital  he  gradually  learned  that 
his  "system"  did  not  interest  other  people,  and  he  became  normal  except 
when  the  "system"  was  mentioned  or  when  his  basic  conflicts  were  brought 
to  the  surface.  Throughout  his  entire  case  his  behavior  alternated  between 
deviant  and  conformable,  depending  upon  the  circumstances.  In  his 
earlier  state,  for  example,  his  behavior  was  deviant  with  respect  to  those 
individuals  who  find  a  relatively  satisfying  role  in  commercial  art,  but 
the  behavior  was  conformable  to  the  bohemian  wild-party  groups  which 
he  frequently  joined.  Later  on,  his  behavior  was  deviant  from  the  stand- 
point of  nonschizophrenics,  that  is,  the  majority  of  people.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital  his  behavior  became  conformable  to  the 
average;  he  was  usually  "normal"  in  casual  contacts,  but  he  was  deviant 
in  his  psychotic  phases.  At  all  times  his  personality  was  disorganized.  He 
was  never  "cured"  even  though  he  was  released.  He  simply  learned  to 
suppress  the  more  deviant  phases  of  his  behavior. 

This  case  has  taught  us  two  things  of  importance.  First,  the  genesis 
of  personal  maladjustment  and  disorganization  must  be  seen  as  a  personal- 
social  process,  and  not  simply  as  a  personal  problem  or  the  influence  of 
culture.  It  is  both.  Albert's  case  merely  becomes  a  special  case  of  the 
results  of  the  interaction  of  personality  with  society  and  culture — a  case 
which  ended  in  an  extreme  type  of  behavior.  Albert's  interactions  with 
others  led  to  the  development  of  emotional  instability  and  an  unsatis- 
factory role  adaptation.  This,  perhaps  working  through  a  constitutionally 
weak  emotional  structure,  plus  objective  social  pressures,  like  financial 
insecurity,  anti-Semitism,  and  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  artist 
in  modern  society,  led  to  a  psychosis. 

Second,  Albert's  case  teaches  us  that  the  classification  of  individual 
behavior  in  the  problem  of  adaptation  is  not  a  simple  black-and-white 
matter.  At  all  times  the  context  of  the  situation  must  be  known  before 
the  behavior  can  be  placed  in  a  given  category.  Thus,  Albert  could  under 
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certain  circumstances  find  a  job  and  a  role  which  would  permit  him  to 
function  socially  and  leave  his  psychotic  area  fairly  well  covered.  Actually 
many  schizophrenics  of  the  relatively  milder  sort,  like  Albert,  have 
learned  to  do  this.  We  know  he  is  disorganized,  but  we  also  know  that  if 
his  social  role  and  interactions  are  of  a  certain  kind  he  can  be  normal  and 
adjusted  to  his  group,  and  also  conform  to  the  demands  of  his  role. 

Of  course  the  relatively  extreme  nature  of  Albert's  case  pushes  him 
to  the  problem-end  in  all  our  conceptual  pairs.  If  Albert's  reaction  to  his 
troubles  had  taken  the  neurotic  instead  of  the  psychotic  type  of  mal- 
adjustment, the  classification  of  his  behavior  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult. We  might  not  even  know  he  was  mildly  disorganized,  that  is,  neu- 
rotic, unless  we  knew  him  very  intimately.  On  the  other  hand  neurotic 
behavior  often  shows  up  in  public  much  more  readily  than  a  psychosis 
which  is  confined  to  one  area  of  personality.  If  Albert  had  been  neurotic 
instead  of  psychotic  we  might  have  been  more  likely  to  call  him  abnormal 
when  we  saw  him  suddenly  break  down  and  cry  at  a  party,  for  this  would 
be  typical  neurotic  behavior. 

The  neurotic  and  psychotic  can  of  course  be  helped.  We  should  not 
think  that  their  difficulties  are  insoluble.  If  their  problem  is  understood 
and  the  social  background  of  their  case  known,  therapy  can  do  something 
toward  restoring  the  ability  to  adapt.  This  involves  both  the  ability  to 
face  one's  own  problems  and  repressed  conflicts,  and  also  the  finding  of 
social  roles  in  which  the  personality  can  function.  For  this  reason,  personal 
adaptation  becomes  linked  to  the  broader  problem  of  group  or  social 
adaptation.  At  the  end  of  the  next  section  we  shall  discuss  the  necessary 
linkage  of  the  two  in  any  program  of  social  reconstruction. 

SOC I AL     ADAPTATION 

All  cultures  contain  definitions  of  social  roles,  and  ideal  and  real 
patterns  of  idea  and  action  surrounding  those  roles.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  his  problem  of  adaptation  in  the  social  sense  is  to  find 
roles  which  fit  his  developing  personality.  Conversely,  the  roles  themselves 
emerge  out  of  the  changing  personalities  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
Few  societies  show  a  complete  and  harmonious  correlation  between  per- 
sonality and  social  role-patterns,  the  homogeneous  nonliterate  societies 
coming  closest  to  this  state.  Any  culture  which  changes  rapidly  and  con- 
stantly will  show  disparity  between  the  role  definitions  and  personalities 
equipped  to  handle  them;  between  ideal  patterns  of  achievement  and  real 
possibilities  of  achievement.  This  situation  is  usually  accentuated  in  a 
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changing  culture  which  emphasizes  individualistic  aspiration  and  achieve- 
ment. Theoretically  everyone  may  succeed;  actually  success  is  ringed 
about  with  special  qualifications,  and  the  number  of  these  will  vary  by 
role  and  sector  of  the  society.  Only  a  few  individuals  from  special  social 
strata  can  reasonably  expect  to  become  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  way  is  barred  for  others  both  formally,  as  in  the  native-birth  qualifi- 
cation, and  informally,  as  in  the  taboo  against  a  woman  president  or  as 
in  the  resistance  to  various  religions. 

The  social  reformer,  social  worker,  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
active  social  engineering  view  the  problem  of  adaptation  as  a  problem 
of  providing  the  maximum  amount  of  fit  between  social  roles  and  per- 
sonality. If  the  correlation  is  difficult  to  make,  the  problem  becomes  one 
of  changing  the  culture  and  socio-economic  structure  in  such  a  way  so 
that  a  better  relationship  will  develop.  More  succinctly,  the  objective  of 
the  social  engineer  is  to  assure  individuals  of  a  great  measure  of  fulfillment 
of  life-chance.  This  can  be  achieved  either  by  changing  the  personalities 
so  that  people  are  more  content  with  what  they  have,  or  by  changing  the 
culture  and  socio-economic  structure  so  that  the  real  life-chances  live 
up  to  the  ideal.  The  former  solution  lies  in  a  conservative,  status  quo 
direction,  the  latter  in  a  more  progressive,  changeful  direction.  But  in 
practical  affairs  both  lines  of  action  must  usually  be  tried  since  the  situ- 
ation changes  from  time  to  time.  The  social  worker,  though  he  may  know 
that  the  only  permanent  solution  to  troubled  personalities  is  a  change  in 
the  economic  system,  will  not  ignore  practical  methods  of  helping  people 
make  a  better  adjustment  to  what  they  have. 

The  essence  of  social  engineering,  then,  is  a  matter  of  viewing  indi- 
viduals as  members  of  groups  whose  life-chances  must  be  brought  into 
relationship  with  the  social  roles  and  achievement  goals  of  the  society. 
The  problem  of  individual  adaptation  involves  individual  psychotherapy; 
social  engineering  is  a  problem  of  group  adaptation.  To  provide  adequate 
wages,  recreation,  housing,  job  security,  promotion,  medical  care — these 
are  the  goals  of  the  social  engineer  or  reformer  concerned  with  social 
adaptation. 

The  Situation  in  America 

We  may  now  consider  the  situation  in  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relationship  of  social  roles,  personality,  and  life-chances  of 
social  groups.  The  most  important  observation  we  can  make  is  that  these 
factors  are  not  in  equilibrium  at  the  present  time,  and  that  considerable 
conflict  exists  over  the  promises  and  the  way  they  are  fulfilled.  This 
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disparity  between  ideal  and  real  has  grown  out  of  the  changing  economic 
conditions  and  personality  organization  in  American  life  in  the  past 
century  and  a  half,  as  contrasted  to  the  relatively  static  definitions  of 
major  social  roles  and  achievement  ideologies.  The  situation  has  been 
fully  documented  in  the  two  famous  studies  of  Middletown,  a  medium- 
sized  Midwestern  town  studied  by  Helen  and  Robert  Lynd  in  1923  and 
1937.8 

In  the  1890's  Middletown  was  a  community  of  rugged  individualists, 
of  essentially  equal  citizens  who  were  regarded  as  having  equal  dignity 
and  deserving  of  respect.  Economic  differences  were  present,  but  rigid 
class  lines  based  on  social  prestige  were  largely  absent.  A  mobile  and 
expanding  economy  permitted  many  to  "rise  to  the  top"  and  achieve 
financial  success,  but  this  fact  did  not  create  exclusive,  segmented  social 
groups.  Social  roles  were  defined  in  the  old  frontier  sense  of  free  and  equal 
participation  in  social  affairs,  and  to  a  great  extent  this  was  actually 
practiced.  Almost  everyone  was  raised  in  the  atmosphere  of  pioneer 
values,  like  honesty,  fairness,  hard  work,  and  persistence.  What  is  more, 
these  virtues  seemed  to  have  contributed  to  the  securing  of  the  basic 
economic  guarantees  of  a  decent  living.  Personality  type  and  the  defini- 
tion of  social  roles  and  life-chances  coincided  very  closely,  and  the  result 
was  a  peaceful,  static  society. 

After  1890  the  growth  of  industrialism  and  finance  capital  began  to 
change  the  whole  economic  structure  of  Middletown.  The  rich  got  richer 
and  the  poor,  although  they  did  not  get  any  poorer  right  away,  began  to 
observe  that  their  stake  in  the  society  was  not  what  it  had  been.  For  the 
first  time  men  became  rich  not  by  working  their  way  up  through  the  ranks, 
but  by  inheriting  the  wealth  their  fathers  had  accumulated  or  by  easing 
into  well-paid  jobs  given  them  as  a  sign  of  family  prerogative.  The  rest 
of  Middletown's  citizens  became  workers.  Individualism  no  longer  meant 
what  it  did  earlier;  social  roles  remained  defined  in  the  old-time  sense,  but 
the  social  and  economic  realities  conformed  to  them  less  and  less. 

By  1923  Middletown  was  split  into  two  major  "classes" — the  busi- 
ness class  and  the  working  class.  The  former  was  accompanied  by  its  own 
new  social  roles  which  no  longer  emphasized  individualism,  thrift,  and 
hard  work,  but  played  on  the  right  of  the  wealthy  to  govern,  hold  prop- 
erty, and  live  an  easier,  secure  life.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  business 
class  must  go  to  college,  since  this  is  a  basic  criterion  of  the  social  role  of 
the  upper  group. 

8  Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  Middletown:  A  Study  in  Contemporary  American 
Culture  and  Middletown  in  Transition:  A  Study  in  Cultural  Conflicts. 
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In  the  working  class,  however,  the  old  individualistic  roles  and  obedi- 
ence, hard  work,  and  conscientious  pursuit  of  one's  occupation  were  still 
being  taught  to  working-class  children.  The  public  schools  reinforced  this 
with  similar  ideas  in  the  schoolbooks  and  teaching  methods.  Working- 
class  people  were  still  being  prepared  to  fit  into  social  roles  which  were 
no  longer  functional  in  the  society.  There  were  now  definite  limitations 
on  getting  ahead;  more  and  more  sons  had  to  follow  their  fathers'  occu- 
pations. If  there  was  anything  real  left  of  the  old  "get  ahead"  slogans,  it 
lay  in  the  business  class  and  not  the  working  class. 

The  Depression  introduced  additional  strains  and  stresses.  The  small 
businesses  of  Middletown  which  had  preserved  some  of  the  truth  in  the 
old  definitions  of  individualistic  enterprise  were  brought  up  by  large, 
wealthy  families  and  companies.  The  wealthiest  men  were  becoming 
salaried  executives  and  not  independent,  self-made  entrepreneurs.  The 
social  role  of  the  business-class  member  was  departing  from  its  secure 
definition  of  automatic  guarantee  of  social  rank;  it  became  as  precarious 
as  that  of  the  working-class  role.  In  the  working  class  unemployment  and 
attendant  economic  insecurity  were  making  the  conformity  between  the 
old  social  roles  and  the  actual  picture  even  less  marked.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  Middletown  children  were  still  being  raised  to  expect  success  as 
guaranteed  by  pioneer  virtues.  One's  place  in  society  was  still  ideally 
taught  to  be  an  assured  personal  achievement. 

The  consequence  of  the  growing  disparity  between  actual  social 
roles  and  the  ideal  definitions  was  the  growth  of  personal  insecurity  and 
anxiety.  Conditioned  to  expect  success,  both  business-class  people  and 
working-class  individuals  found  that  success  was  no  longer  assured.  The 
old  slogans  failed  to  work  and  the  accumulated  hostility  was  taken  out 
by  the  business  class  on  the  incumbent  national  administration,  and  by 
the  working  class  on  the  businessmen.  But  these  accusations  were  con- 
fused and  indirect,  and  the  old  role  definitions  were  still  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  real  class-oriented  political  groups. 

As  tensions  and  insecurities  continue  to  appear  it  can  be  expected 
that  more  positive  reformulations  of  social  roles  will  develop.  Since  1937 
this  has  happened  to  some  extent.  The  fact  of  government  responsibility 
to  assure  the  basic  financial  security  for  employment  and  old  age  have 
been  accepted;  this  means  a  redefinition  of  the  major  social  role  of  the 
individual  in  our  society.  At  the  same  time  the  great  expansion  of  monop- 
oly and  big  business  has  led  to  increased  insecurity  in  the  middle  classes. 
Large-scale  labor  unionization  has  meant  a  new  social  role  for  the  worker, 
a  role  which  is  in  process  of  crystallization  at  the  present  time.  But  some 
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of  the  old  individualistic  role  definitions  still  persist,  and  tension  ac- 
cumulates around  them.9 


CONCLUSIONS 

While  the  problem  is  seen  here  as  one  of  adaptation  of  personality 
to  social  roles,  and  vice  versa,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  problem 
becomes  in  the  larger  sense  a  phase  of  the  whole  question  of  conflict  and 
change  in  society  and  culture.  Stemming  from  the  lack  of  fit  between 
roles,  life-chances,  and  personality  are  such  large-scale  phenomena  as 
labor-industry  conflicts,  political  struggles,  and  other  intergroup  tensions 
of  various  kinds.  The  church,  for  example,  is  deeply  implicated  in  this 
situation  in  American  life.  Within  organized  religion  one  may  find  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  church  should  provide  temporary 
emotional  security  in  the  face  of  social  insecurity,  or  whether  it  should 
actively  engage  in  reconstructing  our  society  and  economy  to  help  assure 
individuals  of  reasonable  achievement  of  their  life-chances. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  modern  society  all  institutional  life — religious, 
economic,  aesthetic,  and  others — tends  to  become  "politicalized."  By 
this  it  is  meant  that  activities  apparently  outside  the  orbit  of  political- 
economic  struggles  become  involved  in  these  struggles.  Thus,  the  novelist 
writes  stories  of  lower-class  social  protest  and  anti-Semitism;  the  minister 
preaches  sermons  on  social  responsibility;  the  labor  union  engages  in 
political  action.  Underlying  this  politicalization  is  the  fact  that  in  our 
society  basic  tensions  have  accumulated  around  the  role-problem  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  So  long  as  this  tension  exists  all  areas  of  living  are 
increasingly  drawn  into  the  conflict.  The  protests  and  the  signs  of  anxiety 
appear  in  such  attitude  configurations  as  "social  consciousness"  and 
"political  action."  Because  of  the  competitive,  aggressive  pattern  of  our 
social  structure,  the  struggle  to  resolve  the  conflict  usually  takes  the  form 
of  seeking  power.  Hence,  the  politicalization  of  behavior,  since  politics 
in  the  broad  sense  is  a  question  of  who  has  what  kind  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  great  emphasis  on  the  power  and  socio-economic  aspects  of 
society  can  obscure  the  underlying  problems  of  individual  adaptation. 
High  wages  and  job  security  may  not  be  enough  to  allay  the  personal 
problems  of  emotional  maladjustment,  since  we  know  that  these  malad- 
justments can  emerge  out  of  individual  experiences  other  than  group 
socio-economic  realities.  Also  to  be  considered  are  such  matters  as  the 
9  Further  analysis  of  this  situation  will  be  presented  in  the  chapters  on  stratification. 
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prevailing  type  of  family  organization  and  the  patterns  of  child-rearing 
which  may  be  out  of  line  with  the  kind  of  early  socialization  required  by 
the  individual  who  must  compete  in  a  large,  complex  society.  Hand  in 
hand  with  social  adaptation,  then,  must  go  individual  adaptation  at  the 
personality  level.  This  may  mean,  for  instance,  a  broad  program  of  psychi- 
atric help  available  to  everyone.  The  need  for  such  help  is  dramatically 
evidenced  in  the  mushroom  growth  in  recent  years  of  untrained  "psy- 
chologists," "personality  adjusters,"  mediums,  palmists,  astrologers,  and 
other  popular  practitioners  of  dubious  arts  designed  to  allay  personal 
anxiety,10  but  usually  contributing  mainly  to  financial  security  of  the 
practitioners  themselves. 

The  important  psychological  problems  involved  in  our  entire  role 
situation  has  led  some  psychiatrists  to  adopt  the  position  that  by  changing 
the  personality  structure  of  the  members  of  a  society  one  also  changes 
the  society  and  culture.11  In  the  long  view  this  is  perfectly  true  inasmuch 
as  society,  culture,  and  personality  are  all  different  sides  of  the  same 
human  behavior,  and  by  changing  human  behavior  you  also  change  the 
nature  of  the  constructs  of  society  and  culture.  However,  it  is  hardly 
practical  as  a  single  line  of  attack.  It  is  impossible  to  give  psychiatric 
help  to  every  individual  member  of  the  society  under  our  present  economic 
arrangements.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  reconstruction  and  change  at 
the  group  level  are  indispensable.  Raising  wages  may  not  help  certain 
emotional  problems,  but  it  will  at  least  modify  the  external  conditions 
which  often  aggravate  emotional  difficulties. 

Such  attitudes  as  anti-Negroism  and  anti-Semitism  have  a  tendency 
to  persist  as  conventional,  habitual  patterns  even  though  the  personality 
structures  of  the  persons  displaying  them  are  not  necessarily  hostile, 
frustrated,  or  desirous  of  projecting  blame  on  others.  Thus,  modification 
of  neurotic  patterns  may  not  necessarily  change  some  of  the  disrupting 
and  disapproved  patterns.  They  may  require  propagandistic  attention  and 
slow  alteration  of  external  conditions  through  education  and  social  change. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  our  attitudes  do  have  some 
basis  in  insecure  and  frustrated  personalities,  and  psychotherapy  will  be 
of  some  help  in  these  cases. 

The  relationship  of  personality  to  culture,  then,  is  not  a  simple  re- 
lationship of  one-way  causation.  The  "neurotic  personality  of  our  time" 

10  For  a  study  of  this  phenomenon  see  Lee  R.  Steiner,  Where  Do  People  Take  Their 
Troubles? 

11  See  Franz  Alexander,  Our  Age  of  Unreason. 
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is  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  our  tensions  and  troubles.12  While  some 
people  may  become  anxious  because  of  failure  to  achieve  expected  sta- 
tuses, others  may  become  anxious  initially  through  parental  restriction 
and  rejection.  They  are  drawn  in  this  way  into  the  role-conflict-and- 
frustration  sequence  in  adulthood.  Finally,  in  a  heterogeneous  society  the 
experiences  of  individuals  are  so  diverse  that  no  completely  homogeneous 
personality  type  can  be  expected  to  exist.  The  problem  is  not  simply  one 
of  making  all  personalities  fit  all  social  roles  by  merely  changing  per- 
sonality, but  also  to  provide  for  enough  social  roles  to  fit  the  range  of 
personality  variation  and  to  assure  therapeutic  help  to  those  who  are 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  The  remedy  is  not  a  single  one.  If  it  is  to  be  efficient  it 
must  change  society  as  it  changes  personality;  it  must  adapt  the  indi- 
vidual to  himself  and  to  the  group;  and  it  must  adapt  the  group  to  the 
individual.  In  this  complex  program  of  social  and  cultural  reconstruction 
there  is  room  for  everyone — the  artist,  businessman,  politician,  teacher, 
doctor,  religious  leader,  social  worker,  psychiatrist,  and  scientist. 

12  It  is  often  assumed  by  laymen  and  professionals  that  modern  conditions  of  living 
tend  to  produce  a  higher  incidence  of  mental  illness  than  is  to  be  found  in  smaller,  more 
homogeneous  societies  without  conflicts  and  turmoil.  Actually  the  problem  is  by  no  means 
so  simple.  Some  types  of  emotional  disturbances,  particularly  anxiety-neuroses,  may  be 
relatively  greater  in  our  society  than  in  some  others.  But  if  Horney  and  others  are  correct 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  absence  of  adjustment,  for  our  culture  may  standardize 
a  neurotic  form  of  adjustment.  But  even  this  qualification  oversimplifies  the  complex  re- 
lationships between  personality  and  the  group.  When  we  get  into  the  problems  of  psychoses 
we  run  into  the  problem  of  commitment  to  institutions  and  hospitals.  Obviously  not  every- 
one with  a  psychosis  is  committed.  The  apparent  increase  in  certain  types  of  psychosis  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  skilled  diagnosis  and  in 
the  rate  of  commitment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  World  War  I,  with  its  conflicts  and  tensions,  did 
not  increase  the  rate  of  admissions  to  mental  hospitals  among  civilians.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  Prohibition  era  a  number  of  psychoses  associated  with  alcoholism  increased.  The 
problem,  then,  is  extremely  complex  and  must  be  broken  down  into  specific  kinds  of  mental 
illness,  the  rate  of  admission  to  hospitals  and  diagnosis,  the  changing  culture,  and  other 
factors.  See  Carney  Landis  and  James  D.  Page,  Modern  Society  and  Mental  Disease. 
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THE   EMERGENCE  OF   MODERN  SOCIETY 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-ONE 


V 


THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  COMMUNITY 


social  life  is  not  peculiar  to  man.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  are 
found  species  which  characteristically  live  together  in  colonies  and  whose 
togetherness  functions  to  insure  subsistence  and  protection  against  ene- 
mies. The  most  highly  organized  communities  known  are  those  of  the 
social  insects — ants,  bees,  and  wasps — where  the  division  of  labor  is 
based  on  biologic  differences  between  types  of  individual  insects.  Queens, 
drones,  workers,  and  fighters  play  their  unvarying  roles  and  perform 
their  repetitive  tasks  as  part  of  the  unfolding  of  genetic  potentialities. 
The  social  insect  community  is  similar  to  the  human  community  in 
surface  form  only;  in  function  it  is  very  much  different.  In  one  sense  the 
whole  ant  nest  is  more  like  a  single  organism  with  physiological  differ- 
entiations represented  by  the  biologically  different  types  of  individual 
insects.  No  "leaders"  emerge  from  the  social  life  of  these  insects,  no  in- 
ventions, no  class  struggles,  no  elections,  and  no  social  problems.1 

Among  the  Primates  we  find  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on  com- 
munal life.  South  American  monkeys  appear  to  operate  in  large  and  well- 
organized  band-groups  with  their  own  hunting  territories  in  the  jungle 
through  which  they  roam,  fighting  intruders  if  they  trespass.  Leadership 
in  such  bands  follows  the  simple  pattern  of  physical  dominance,  usually 
by  the  older  males.  Old  World  monkeys  have  somewhat  similar  bands  or 
packs.  The  great  apes  (orangutan,  chimpanzee,  gorilla)  lack  this  well- 
organized  and  large  band  life,  characteristically  living  in  small  groups 
consisting  of  only  a  few  families.  Single-family  groups  and  even  isolated 
apes  are  fairly  common.2  In  man  the  band-type  of  community  life  emerges 

1  See  W.  M.  Wheeler,  Social  Life  among  the  Insects. 

2  See  S.  Zuckerman,  The  Social  Life  of  Monkeys  and  Apes.  A  most  illuminating  field 
study  is  C.  R.  Carpenter,  A  Field  Study  in  Siam  of  the  Behavior  and  Social  Relations  of  the 
Gibbon. 
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again  and  assumes  the  most  complex  form  known  for  the  entire  Primate 
order. 

Everywhere  men  live  in  groups  of  varying  size  and  complexity  of 
structure.  The  exceedingly  rare  cases  of  hermits  only  serve  to  prove  the 
rule,  because  the  hermit  leaves  a  society  in  active  protest.  He  does  not 
appear  as  a  natural  development  outside  of  the  society's  boundaries. 
Even  the  earliest  archaeological  records  of  human  prehistory  indicate 
some  form  of  group  existence,  because  even  the  simplest  and  crudest 
chipped-stone  has  the  possible  implication  of  a  group  tradition,  organized 
search  for  raw  materials,  and  enough  leisure  time  to  manufacture  the 
object.  All  of  this  can  be  supplied  only  by  group  life  of  some  kind. 

A  persisting  tendency  in  human  history  has  been  the  gathering  of 
men  into  ever  larger  groups,  and  the  continual  expansion  of  the  network 
of  social  relations  between  men  and  between  groups.  As  interests  and  in- 
ventions multiplied  in  number  and  increased  in  complexity,  their  satis- 
faction and  use  required  even  more  complex  interrelationships  between 
larger  numbers  of  individuals.  Thus,  trade,  commerce,  manufacturing, 
government,  religion,  and  the  other  institutional  areas  of  social  life  at- 
tained greater  complexity.  This  has  culminated  in  the  modern  world  in 
the  formation  of  what  one  sociologist  has  called  the  "Great  Society," 
meaning  by  this  term  a  vast  world-wide  network  of  social  interchange 
and  dependency.3 

In  describing  the  societal  aspects  of  human  existence  we  have  here- 
tofore concentrated  upon  the  more  generalized  features  of  social  life.  In 
this  chapter  we  will  be  concerned  with  more  specific  aspects — the  nature 
of  community  structure,  function,  and  change.  We  shall  examine  the 
actual  spatial  groupings  of  individuals  which  have  been  given  such  names 
as  "local  group,"  "band,"  "village,"  "town,"  "neighborhood,"  and  "city." 
These  are  the  groups  which  are  most  familiar  to  most  of  us  since  they 
constitute  the  units  of  everyday  social  life.  They  set  the  boundaries  which 
determine  our  sense  of  belonging  with  others  and  the  limits  of  our  inter- 
actions with  them.4  Communities  are  the  social  and  spatial  units  within 
which  other  groups  implement  the  functional  prerequisites  of  social  life. 

DEFINITION     OF     COMMUNITY 

The  term  "community"  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  sociological  vocab- 
ulary. Although  it  has  been  used  in  numerous  different  ways,  it  contains 

3  Graham  Wallas,  The  Great  Society. 

4  For  a  general  theoretical  discussion  see  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  Chapter  18, 
"The  Local  Group." 
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a  core  of  common  meaning  which  gives  the  term  considerable  usefulness. 
Long  before  modern  sociology  had  emerged  as  a  scientific  field  many 
scholars  in  the  fields  of  history,  comparative  law,  folklore,  and  the  classics 
had  shown  concern  over  the  nature  and  problems  of  community  life. 
Nineteenth-century  literature  includes  many  comparative  studies  of 
town  and  village  life  in  classical  times,  in  rural  and  feudal  Europe,  and 
in  China  and  India.5  The  ancient  world  also  expressed  interest  in  these 
problems,  as  evidenced  by  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  studies  of  political  and 
social  organization  in  the  Greek  city-state.  It  was  Aristotle  who  first 
observed  that  all  organized  social  life  tends  to  flow  from  the  social  bonds 
and  interests  developed  in  the  family. 

In  nineteenth-century  literature  the  term  "community"  implied 
rural  or  semirural  life  in  villages  and  small  towns,  with  cities  being  ex- 
cluded. This  suggested  a  contrast  between  the  social  organization  and 
way  of  life  characteristic  of  cities  and  those  typical  of  smaller  groups.  The 
term  "community"  was  thus  given  a  connotation  of  smallness,  intimacy, 
and  interactive  unity.  In  some  respects  the  term  as  used  today  has  pre- 
served this  earlier  meaning. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  structures  and  patterns  of  social  life  in 
cities  are  different  from  those  of  smaller  communities,  "community"  need 
not  be  restricted  to  the  former.  We  shall  use  it  much  as  Maclver  6  has  to 
describe  any  gathering,  in  one  fairly  localizable  place,  of  people  who  are 
sorted  out  into  various  kinds  of  interacting  groups  and  who  share  con- 
sciousness of  spatial  unity  and  social  and  cultural  resemblance.  The  extent 
and  size  of  the  community  unit  chosen  for  study  depends  on  the  kind  of 
problem  under  consideration;  it  is  set  off  from  other  communities  purely 
for  convenience  in  analysis  and  study.  The  sociologist  arbitrarily  says 
that  in  so  defining  the  extent  of  this  community  he  will  examine  the 
nature  of  the  "togetherness"  of  this  particular  number  of  individuals,  and 
will  exclude  individuals  and  influences  outside  the  range  of  this  unit. 
For  example,  two  separate  tribal  groups  in  South  Africa  which  were 
studied  constituted  one  large  group  since  they  were  in  continual  economic 
interaction  and  recognized  this  fact.  But  within  this  larger  duo-tribal 
society,  and  within  each  of  the  tribes,  there  existed  many  distinguishable 
village  communities.7 

Recapitulating  the  materials  presented  earlier,  we  may  say  that 
"group"  is  the  basic  type  of  social  relationship  found  in  human  social  life. 

6  See,  for  example,  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine,  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West. 

6  Robert  M.  Maclver,  Community:  A  Sociological  Study. 

7  Godfrey  and  Monica  Wilson,  The  Analysis  of  Social  Change:  Based  on  Observations  in 
Central  Africa,  pp.  24-39. 
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A  group  consists  of  two  or  more  people  in  definable  and  persisting  inter- 
action for  common  goals,  using  agreed-upon  means.  Thus,  group  is  the 
most  general  classification  for  any  collectivity  of  humans;  all  societies, 
communities,  and  other  types  of  human  associations  which  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions in  the  above  definition  are  groups. 


figure  8 

This  chart  summarizes  the  important  things  known  about  human  history  from  about  a  million 
years  ago  to  1  A.D.  It  thus  covers  most  of  the  span  of  human  history. 

Inspection  of  the  left-hand  column  of  "Dates"  shows  that  the  spaces  between  each  date 
are  not  even  or  proportional.  To  make  the  chart  proportional  would  require  a  much  larger 
sheet,  or  would  necessitate  crowding  the  upper  dates  so  severely  that  the  historical  informa- 
tion could  not  be  included.  The  important  thing  to  remember,  therefore,  is  that  the  greatest 
span  of  human  history— some  450,000  years— was  lived  in  a  hunting-band  stage,  with  stone 
tools  as  the  principal  means  of  exploiting  nature.  It  is  also  apparent  that  once  settled  life 
(Neolithic)  appeared  the  subsequent  cultural  development  was  very  rapid.  The  curve  of  grow- 
ing cultural  complexity,  then,  is  not  a  gradual  one,  but  one  which  rises  very  slowly  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  and  then  suddenly  and  steeply  ascends. 

The  next  column,  "Geological  Events,"  lists  the  important  climatic  changes  and  glaciations 
in  the  last  million  years.  Most  of  human  history  has  thus  been  lived  in  a  period  of  alternating 
glacial  and  inter-glacial  conditions— at  least  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World. 
The  glacial  advances  were  characterized  by  cool  temperatures  and  much  precipitation.  The 
inter-glacial  periods  were  usually  dry  and  warm— often  warmer  than  the  present-day  average 
temperature.  The  hunting  band  thus  adjusted  to  an  environment  which  was  cooler  and  alter- 
nately dryer  and  moister  than  today.  The  Neolithic  begins  when  the  glaciers  have  retreated, 
and  when  hunting  bands  are  being  left  without  the  abundant  game  of  the  glacial  and  sub- 
glacial  environment.  In  the  Near  East,  this  population  sought  out  oasis  lands,  and  domesticated 
crops  and  animals  appeared.  The  emergence  of  desert  country  no  doubt  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  nomadic  peoples  with  herds. 

The  column  of  "Human  Varieties"  drastically  summarizes  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  human  evolution  and  fossil  man.  Since  this  is  a  book  in  sociology  this  subject  has  not 
been  treated  in  detail.  Briefly,  the  25  or  more  human  fossil  forms  now  known  are  all  date- 
able  within  the  period  covered  by  this  chart.  Man  probably  first  evolved  from  a  generalized 
anthropoid  ancestor  (from  which  also  developed  the  modern  great  apes,  the  chimpanzee,  go- 
rilla, orang-utan  and  gibbon)  about  6  million  years  ago.  The  fossil  evidence  for  the  period  be- 
tween that  date  and  the  earliest  fossil,  about  500,000  years  ago,  is  missing  at  the  present 
time.  Recent  work  in  Africa,  however,  promises  to  fill  in  the  gap.  The  evidence  at  hand  now 
indicates  that  the  earlier  period  of  the  chart  was  occupied  by  types  of  men  of  a  different 
species  than  the  present  one,  Homo  sapiens.  Early  types  of  this  modern  species  soon  appeared, 
however,  and  the  modern  racial  divisions  (Negroid,  Mongoloid,  Caucasoid  and  Australoid) 
were  in  existence  at  least  by  5,000  B.C.  The  non-Homo  sapiens  types  of  men  are  all  extinct. 
The  most  comprehensive  modern  treatment  of  the  subject  of  human  evolution  is  found  in 
Earnest  A.  Hooton,  Up  From  the  Ape. 

The  next  column,  "Cultural  Periods,"  provides  the  most  familiar  names  for  the  principal 
cultural  developments  in  the  early  history  of  mankind.  These  names  no  longer  describe  the 
significant  aspects  of  the  cultural  and  social  events  taking  place,  but  they  have  become  tra- 
ditional  in   the   literature.   For   example,    "Neolithic"    means    "new   stone    age,"    but   the    most 
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"Society"  is  a  specific  kind  of  group,  characterized  by  a  relatively 
large  number  of  people  who  interact  within  a  common  institutional  frame- 
work and  who  have  a  common  culture  pattern,  both  providing  for  the 
functional  prerequisites  of  social  life.  Societies  are  always  larger  than  two 
individuals.  Communities  are  often  societies  if  they  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  the  definition.  There  are,  however,  certain  types  of  groups,  like  transi- 
tory rural  neighborhoods,  which  can  be  viewed  as  communities  but  which 
do  not  possess  the  full  criteria  of  society. 

A  final  list  of  terms  helps  us  describe  the  different  types  of  com- 
munity. These  may  be  band,  village,  hamlet,  neighborhood,  city,  town, 
and  the  like.  All  of  these  are  groups,  but  not  all  may  be  societies  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term.  As  with  communities,  we  are  privileged  to  divide 
and  subdivide  as  we  please.  A  village  can  be  viewed  as  a  single  community 
if  a  problem  so  requires.  Or  we  may  include  the  village  and  the  surround- 
ing farming  neighborhoods  as  one  larger  community. 

The  particular  term  we  use  to  designate  a  collectivity  of  humans  who 
occupy  a  given  area  and  think  of  themselves  as  a  unit  will  vary  with 
the  kind  of  interest  we  may  have.  If  we  are  concerned  with  the  most 
generalized  theoretical  questions  we  may  call  the  collectivity  a  "group." 
If  we  are  interested  in  the  way  this  group  fulfills  the  functional  prerequi- 
sites of  social  life  we  may  call  it  a  "society."  If  we  are  interested  in  de- 
fining the  particular  spatial  boundaries,  tracing  its  history  and  analyzing 
the  various  means  of  communication  and  interrelationship,  we  may  call 
it  a  "community."  Finally  we  may  give  this  community  one  or  several 

important  thing  about  the  Neolithic  is  the  development  of  sedentary  life  with  domesticated 
crops  and  animals. 

One  important  thing  to  notice  about  this  column  is  that  Europe  in  general  lags  behind 
the  Near  East,  Egypt  and  India  in  the  development  of  Neolithic  culture.  While  farmers  were 
well  established  in  the  latter  areas,  Europeans  and  northern  Asiatics  were  in  the  static  Meso- 
lithic  culture  phase.  However,  the  introduction  of  Neolithic  economy  to  Europe  took  place 
around  6000  B.C.,  and  things  took  place  rapidly  after  that.  By  the  full  Iron  Age,  Greece  and 
Rome  had  become  fully  complex  cultures. 

The  "Community  Type"  column  summarizes  the  information  which  is  the  principal  focus 
of  interest  in  this  chapter.  Again,  it  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  human  history  was  lived  out 
in  the  framework  of  a  hunting  band,  with  villages,  towns,  cities  and  specialized  types  of  com- 
munities appearing  in  rapid  succession  toward  the  top  of  the  chart. 

The  last  column,  "Associated  Cultural  Developments,"  adds  the  principal  technological  in- 
ventions and  social  developments.  Since  we  have  no  written  records  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
chart,  and  since  we  can  recover  only  imperishable  objects  like  stone  tools,  we  know  very  little 
about  the  actual  life  of  the  hunting  band.  Once  history  begins  with  written  documents,  it  is 
much  easier  to  reconstruct  the  social  life  of  the  people.  The  practice  of  tomb-burial,  moreover, 
provides  the  archeologist  with  much  material  made  from  less  durable  materials,  since  the 
tombs  are  usually  very  dry. 
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names  which  help  us  to  define  the  particular  type  of  community  we  are 
interested  in. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  include  "tribe"  and  "state"  in  the  community 
category,  reserving  the  terms  for  more  localized  groups  and  societies. 
With  tribe  and  state  we  focus  our  attention  on  the  political  bonds  of 
groups — chieftainship,  councils,  police  power,  legal  systems,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  tribe  and  state  become  still  more  specialized  ways  of  defining  human 
groups. 

BASIC     PROBLEMS 

Underlying  our  discussions  in  this  chapter  are  a  number  of  funda- 
mental problems  with  which  sociologists  have  been  concerned  for  a  long 
time.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  community  origins:  how  and  why  did 
communities  become  the  standard  and  typical  mode  of  human  social  life? 

If  we  use  the  term  "origins"  as  meaning  the  exact  point  in  time  when 
the  first  community  appeared,  the  question  will  never  be  answered.  Al- 
though the  archaeological  record  helps  us  to  push  back  the  time  frontiers 
of  social  life,  we  will  probably  never  have  the  evidence  to  identify  posi- 
tively the  first  communities.  Therefore,  all  we  can  say  about  this  aspect 
of  "origins"  is  that  whenever  man  appeared  some  form  of  local  group  or 
community  also  appeared. 

But  "origins"  can  also  mean  the  basis  of  something,  the  reasons  for 
its  appearance  and  continuation.  Looking  at  the  question  this  way,  we 
find  that  the  important  evidence  has  already  been  presented  in  other 
chapters  of  this  book.  By  virtue  of  the  characteristics  of  his  behavior 
man  becomes  fully  human  only  through  interaction  with  others  in  social 
relationship.  His  capacities  are  such  that  he  is  continually  forming  new 
interests,  needs,  and  interrelationships,  and  these  develop  in  social  life. 
As  they  develop  they  require  an  adequate  control  over  the  physical  and 
social  environment  so  that  the  functional  prerequisites  which  grow  out 
of  these  interests,  needs,  and  relationships  may  be  met. 

The  satisfaction  of  these  continually  growing  and  changing  patterned 
desires  and  needs  requires  an  organized  group  of  some  sort.  In  the  history 
of  human  society  two  major  types  of  groups  have  appeared — the  "family" 
and  the  "community."  Elsewhere  we  have  tried  to  show  in  what  ways 
these  groups  provide  for  the  continuation  of  society  and  culture.  We 
have  also  suggested  that  many  different  kinds  of  families  and  communities 
have  appeared  in  the  history  of  society,  in  relation  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  complexity  of  the  society.  Thus,  one  can  find  lines  of  development 
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running  from  simple,  nonliterate  folk-band  life  to  the  complex  modern 
state;  or  from  nonliterate  villages  to  cities.  These  sharply  dissimilar  types 
of  political  units  and  communities  can  be  shown  to  be  functionally  similar 
since,  despite  the  formal  differences,  they  serve  the  same  basic  functions 
or  needs. 

The  family  serves  the  basic  function  of  providing  a  social  framework 
for  the  birth  and  rearing  of  the  young.  In  folk  societies  the  family  also  has 
many  other  functions,  like  education,  recreation,  and  law-giving.  The 
community  serves  the  basic  function  of  providing  a  social  framework  for 
food-getting  and  other  economic  activities,  protection,  and  social  and 
political  unity.  As  societies  become  more  urban  the  community  takes 
over  many  of  the  functions  formerly  held  in  the  family  in  folk  societies. 
But  despite  these  shifts  in  function  according  to  social  complexity,  the 
two  basic  functions  of  family  and  community  remain  constant  in  all 
societies.  They  are  part  of  the  societal  aspect  of  human  existence. 

The  second  basic  problem  is  that  of  social  order.  This  is  customarily 
called  "social  control,"  but  the  word  "control"  has  unfortunate  conno- 
tations of  deliberate,  authoritarian  direction,  and  this  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  subject.  The  fundamental  problem  concerns  the  ways  and 
means  a  society  "keeps  order"  among  its  members;  the  attitudinal  bonds 
that  hold  them  together  and  preserve  a  sense  of  unity  or  "we-ness";  the 
means  by  which  social  disintegration  is  checked. 

This  problem  is  important  in  the  study  of  community  because  it  is 
obvious  that  more  than  families  are  needed  to  keep  social  order  in  the 
society.  The  reproductive  and  kinship  units  or  families  must  be  bound 
together  by  patterns  of  reciprocal  trust,  respect,  loyalty,  and  law,  or  else 
the  society  would  disintegrate  into  a  number  of  warring  family  groups. 
Thus,  even  in  the  most  folklike  of  societies,  where  families  are  usually 
large  and  extremely  important,  we  find  the  existence  of  communities 
(bands  and  villages)  which  are  the  frameworks  for  keeping  social  order 
and  recognizing  spatial  and  political  unity.  In  our  own  society,  com- 
munity— and  the  wider  political  expression,  the  state — has  become  ex- 
tremely important  at  the  expense  of  the  family,  because  in  the  modern 
world  the  problems  of  general  social  order  and  political  unity  have  become 
more  complex  than  the  problems  of  relations  between  kin. 

Wherever  men  live,  then,  we  find  something  which  was  called  by 
nineteenth-century  sociologists  the  "propinquity  tie."  This  phrase  re- 
ferred to  a  bond  cutting  across  all  familial  and  kinship  relationships, 
duties,  and  loyalties,  consisting  of  a  series  of  patterns  expressing  the 
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spatial  unity  of  the  community.  People  have  a  sense  of  belonging  to- 
gether, irrespective  of  their  familiar  connections,  if  they  live  in  a  com- 
munity. 

This  propinquity  tie,  however,  must  be  described  more  fully  for  indi- 
vidual cases  of  community.  It  actually  has  many  components  which  may 
vary  in  their  precise  degree  of  expression  from  place  to  place.  The  political 
unity  of  a  community,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  one  manifestation 
of  propinquity — the  actual  political  structure  in  terms  of  chiefs,  councils, 
presidents,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  factions,  and  the  like.  All  of 
these  cut  across  familial  ties  and  are  therefore  based  on  the  spatial-social 
unity  of  the  community. 

The  "sense  of  identity"  is  another  variable  in  the  propinquity  re- 
lationship. Does  the  community  consciously  feel  itself  to  be  a  separable, 
distinguishable  unit,  or  is  it  barely  conscious  of  this  so  that  questions 
produce  confused  and  inarticulate  responses?  Does  the  community  view 
its  culture  as  unique,  or  as  merely  one  segment  of  a  larger  culture  pattern? 
Is  it  intensely  ethnocentric,  or  mildly  so?  Is  it  isolated,  or  accessible  to 
outside  contact? 

The  third  and  last  basic  problem  concerns  the  boundaries  of  the 
community,  conceived  not  as  geographical  lines,  but  as  limits  of  social 
interaction.  That  is,  can  it  be  said  that  people  inside  the  community 
interact  more  with  each  other  than  with  the  outside?  Is  the  community 
a  "natural"  unit  of  social  interaction? 

At  first  thought,  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the 
limits  of  social  interaction  and  thereby  define  the  boundaries  of  a  com- 
munity. However,  this  is  not  always  easy  because  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "social  interaction."  In  certain 
nonliterate  societies,  where  community  consisted  of  a  series  of  small,  self- 
sufficient,  isolated  villages,  social  interaction  could  be  defined  as  all  inter- 
personal relations.  Such  fleeting  contacts  as  trade,  barter,  and  occasional 
war  with  other  villages  could  be  ignored.  Thus,  the  boundaries  of  each 
community  would  coincide  with  all  important  social  relations  between 
individuals. 

But  these  cases  are  very  rare  and  almost  nonexistent  in  the  modern 
world.  In  nearly  all  cases  at  the  present  time  communities  are  not  isolated ; 
they  are  in  more  or  less  extensive  and  intimate  contact  with  each  other. 
Even  in  relatively  isolated  rural  areas  in.  the  United  States  residents  of 
villages  and  country  neighborhoods  are  in  contact  with  other  communities 
by  means  of  the  automobile,  telephone,  shopping  excursions,  crossroad 
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churches,  and  intermarriage.  Therefore,  social  interaction  becomes  ex- 
tensive and  complicated,  and  its  limits  more  difficult  to  define  precisely 
with  respect  to  any  one  community. 

In  a  rural  community  in  southern  Illinois  studied  by  one  of  the 
authors,  social  interaction  inside  the  community  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  patterns  of  lending  and  borrowing  tools  and  exchanging  labor  for  agri- 
cultural tasks.  All  social  relations,  like  church  affiliations,  family  gather- 
ings, and  intermarriages,  were  carried  on  separately  by  each  family  in 
the  community  with  its  friends  and  relatives  outside  the  community.8  Yet 
all  these  families  knew  one  another,  lived  in  the  same  area,  had  almost 
identical  types  of  farms,  and  showed  a  strong  communal  solidarity.  In 
this  region  it  was  difficult  to  define  communities  with  great  precision 
since  the  patterns  of  interaction  were  so  variable  and  diffuse. 

These  three  major  problems,  and  the  specific  questions  within  them, 
will  underlie  most  of  the  discussion  of  community  in  this  and  the  next 
chapter.  While  we  do  not  intend  to  take  up  the  problems  in  order,  they 
will  repeatedly  enter  into  the  description  and  analysis  of  different  aspects 
of  community  structure  and  change.  The  problems  are,  in  fact,  among 
the  most  basic  in  contemporary  sociological  research  in  the  community 
area. 

THE     HISTORICAL     DEVELOPMENT    OF     COMMUNITY 

Most  Americans  need  not  consult  a  sociology  textbook  to  describe 
the  general  types  of  community  which  are  characteristic  of  this  nation. 
Embedded  in  the  American  language  are  conventional  distinctions  be- 
tween such  groupings  as  neighborhood,  village,  town,  and  city.  These 
communities  are  traditionally  defined  and  are  frequently  marked  off  by 
political  boundaries.  They  also  represent  basic  and  important  types  of 
community  structure  found  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  sociologist,  however,  these  four  obvious  or  "common-sense" 
types  of  communities  represent  only  one  of  several  ways  of  classifying 
communities.  Another  way  of  classifying  them  might  focus  on  trends  in 
historical  development.  Thus,  Maclver 9  has  presented  a  classification 
based  on  the  generalized  history  of  Western  civilization.  He  distinguishes 
in  the  order  of  historical  development  in  Europe:  (1)  the  village  com- 
munity; (2)  the  city  community;  (3)  the  feudal  community;  (4)  the  national 
community  of  the  modern  nation-state.  The  history  of  community  in 

8  J.  W.  Bennett,  "Some  Problems  of  Status  and  Solidarity  in  a  Rural  Society." 

9  R.  M.  Maclver,  The  Elements  of  Social  Science,  Chapter  2. 
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Western  society,  then,  has  meant  a  continual  development  toward  larger 
and  larger  communal  units,  culminating  in  the  intense  nationalistic  feeling 
of  solidarity  characteristic  of  modern  nations. 

This  historical  classification,  excluding  the  feudal  type,  expresses 
the  basic  and  fundamental  trends  in  the  development  of  community 
everywhere  in  the  world.  In  this  respect,  these  general  trends  represent 
societal  aspects  of  human  existence,  and  the  generalized  types  within  the 
trends  are  also  societal  features.  Village  communities  for  example  are 
found  everywhere  in  human  society  where  certain  social  and  economic 
conditions  are  present,  but  obviously  the  specific  forms  of  these  village 
communities  will  vary  considerably  from  society  to  society. 

The  generalized  historical  trend  from  small  village  communities 
through  city  communities  to  national  communities  has  been  repeated 
many  different  times  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world  besides  Europe. 
(The  feudal  community  is  really  a  special  type  of  village  community 
which  has  not  been  found  everywhere,  but  only  under  certain  condi- 
tions.) Thus,  the  archaeological  record  of  the  Near  East  and  Egypt  reveals 
a  record  of  community  development  and  change  extending  over  a  period 
of  at  least  nine  thousand  years.  With  further  excavation  this  record  will 
probably  be  extended  to  twelve  thousand  years.10  But  even  before  village 
communities  appeared  human  social  life  was  organized  into  a  simpler 
type  of  communal  framework. 

The  Hunting  Band 

Human  occupation  of  the  earth  goes  back  at  least  one  million  years 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  age.  During  most  of  these 
million  years  men  were  semimigratory  or  completely  migratory  hunters, 
living  in  caves  and  temporary  shelters.  "Community"  in  this  sense  con- 
sisted of  a  mobile  band  of  related  families — a  condition  of  life  only  just 
passing  out  of  existence  in  certain  secluded  corners  of  the  world,  like  the 
interior  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.11  The  longest  span  of  human  history 
then — the  Paleolithic  or  Old  Stone  Age — was  lived  in  the  framework  of  a 
hunting  band  with  a  minimum  development  of  political  institutions  and 
a  maximum  development  of  the  forces  of  public  opinion  and  collective 
discipline  by  the  kin  group.  These  were  the  first  human  communities. 

10  For  a  concise,  interesting,  and  thorough  socio-economic  treatment  of  the  archeology 
of  the  Near  East,  see  V.  Gordon  Childe,  What  Happened  in  History. 

11  See  the  chapters  on  the  Semang  and  Sakai  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  Paiute  Indians  of  the  Great  Basin  in  C.  Daryll  Forde,  Habitat,  Econ- 
omy and  Society. 
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Simple  as  human  band  life  was  then  as  compared  to  later  forms  of 
human  society,  it  was  considerably  more  complex  than  the  group  life  of 
any  of  the  other  Primates.  On  the  walls  of  European  and  African  caves  oc- 
cupied by  Paleolithic  men  are  colorful  and  painstaking  drawings  of  ani- 
mals and  humans,  and  in  obscure  recesses  of  these  caves  have  been  found 
carefully  modeled  clay  effigies  of  animals.  Such  remains  indicate  not  only 
planning  to  provide  enough  food  to  permit  leisure,  but  they  also  represent 
the  development  of  an  artistic  life  and  religious  ceremonial.  The  clay 
effigies  may  have  been  constructed  for  ceremonies  honoring  the  food  ani- 
mals and  insuring  their  fertility;  deliberate  burials  of  humans  in  the  cave 
floors  indicate  a  conception  of  life  after  death.  The  clipped-stone  tools, 
bone  implements,  and  other  objects  tell  us  of  trading  in  raw  materials  and 
the  fostering  of  a  group  tradition  of  skill  and  knowledge. 

Life  in  the  hunting  band  can  be  reconstructed  by  analogy  with  the 
few  living  tribal  examples  of  this  mode  of  social  life.  The  division  of  labor 
was  probably  sexual — the  men  doing  the  hunting  and  fighting  and  the 
women  taking  care  of  the  shelter  and  children.  This  emphasis  on  males 
promoting  the  subsistence  and  protection  probably  led  to  a  patrilineal 
type  of  kinship  system  where  relationships  were  traced  through  the 
father's  line  and  the  sons  remained  with  the  father  as  long  as  possible. 
Food  was  sufficient  only  for  the  support  of  a  fairly  small  band — perhaps 
no  more  than  forty  individuals — and  so  bands  were  constantly  splitting. 
The  families  constituting  a  band  thus  consisted  of  a  group  of  men  related 
in  the  male  line  with  their  wives  brought  in  from  other  bands.  Related 
bands  may  have  felt  a  community  of  interest,  and  a  rudimentary  form  of 
tribe  or  locality  grouping  of  several  bands  could  have  been  present. 

Co-operative  activities  in  hunting,  fighting,  and  other  occupations 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  group  supplied  with  food  and  to  ward  off 
enemies.  The  band  conceived  of  itself  as  a  tight  social  unit,  with  the  whole 
outside  world,  including  most  other  bands,  as  a  potentially  hostile  en- 
vironment. Other  humans,  unrelated  to  a  particular  band,  were  regarded 
as  part  of  the  landscape,  treacherous,  and  an  automatic  target  for 
hostility.  Thus,  petty  warfare  was  a  fairly  constant  feature  of  social  life. 
Among  the  Australian  aborigines,  living  representatives  of  a  Paleolithic 
way  of  life,  individuals  who  entered  a  tribal  territory  and  were  not  related 
in  kinship  to  members  of  that  tribe  or  band  were  automatically  put  to 
death. 

In  Eurasia  this  hunting-band  life  was  adjusted  to  the  cold-weather 
climate  and  characteristic  fauna  of  the  subglacial  area.  Accustomed  to 
basing  their  existence  on  the  skins  and  meat  acquired  from  large  animals, 
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like  the  cave  bear  and  the  mammoth,  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  glaciers 
and  the  disappearance  of  these  animals  created  a  serious  problem  for  the 
hunters.  Many  of  them  followed  the  glaciers  northward  and  eventually 
settled  in  the  northern  regions  beside  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  seashore. 
There  they  worked  out  a  new  adjustment  based  on  semisedentary  village 
life  with  simple  shelters;  they  hunted  smaller  game,  fished,  and  made  use 
of  wood  for  tools  and  weapons.  The  glorious  art  of  the  cave  period  van- 
ished, and  the  culture  in  general  gives  an  impression  of  stagnation.  For  a 
very  long  time — some  four  thousand  years — most  of  Europe  and  northern 
Asia  was  in  this  Mesolithic  stage  of  social  and  cultural  development,  with 
a  few  Paleolithic  hunters  in  some  areas  still  clinging  to  their  ancient  way 
of  life. 

The  Village 

Toward  the  close  of  this  first  million  years  of  human  history,  about 
8000  to  10,000  B.C.,  something  new  in  social  fife  began  to  appear  in  a 
region  from  the  Iranian  Plateau  west  to  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valleys  and 
probably  also  in  the  Nile  Valley.  The  hunting  band  began  to  change  into 
a  village  form  of  life,  but  with  a  different  type  of  village  existence  as 
compared  with  the  northern  Mesolithic.  The  difference  lay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  domesticated  plants  and  animals,  weaving,  pottery -making, 
mud-walled  house  construction,  and  other  technical  and  artistic  achieve- 
ments. For  the  first  time  men  began  to  have  the  time  and  leisure  to  spend 
on  sedentary  activities,  now  that  at  least  part  of  their  food  supply  could 
be  derived  from  domesticated  products.  The  environment  was  being 
brought  under  control,  although  hunting  persisted  for  a  long  time  as  a 
valued  and  often  highly  necessary  supplement  to  the  diet. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  various  developments  was  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Neolithic  village  community — a  cluster  of  mud  and  thatched 
huts  surrounded  by  semicultivated  fields,  and  actually  never  much 
larger  in  population  than  the  average  hunting  band.  Domesticated  food 
at  first  permitted  some  sedentary  life,  but  did  not  necessarily  permit  the 
concentration  of  a  larger  population.  The  populational  size,  however,  was 
not  such  a  significant  factor.  The  existence  of  sedentary  village  life  intro- 
duced the  possibility  of  the  growth  of  more  complex  patterns  of  inter- 
action and  behavior  which  were  not  entirely  oriented  toward  food-getting 
activities.  Men  had  much  more  time  to  spend  on  other  things,  like  re- 
ligion, art,  and  political  activity. 

The  Neolithic  developed  in  the  Near  East  for  some  three  thousand 
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years  before  it  appeared  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Danube  Valley  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  European  area  to  receive  and  develop  Neolithic 
agricultural  village  life,  and  the  Danubian  peasants  eventually  formed  a 
flourishing  and  vigorous  population  with  large  palisaded  villages  and 
elaborate  granaries  and  houses.  By  about  6000  b.c.  the  Neolithic  had 
spread  throughout  the  Old  World  and  men  began  pushing  into  North 
America  across  the  Bering  Straits  in  large  numbers. 

Since  the  villagers  of  this  early  Neolithic  phase  of  human  social  life 
did  not  know  how  to  write,  we  have  no  exact  way  of  knowing  the  details 
and  depth  of  their  culture  patterns.  Some  of  this  can  be  inferred  from 
the  condition  and  kinds  of  archaeological  remains,  while  other  details 
can  be  imagined  by  studying  living  nonliterate  peoples  who  are  in  a 
Neolithic  village  type  of  development.  Childe  puts  some  of  this  informa- 
tion together  to  provide  the  following  description: 

The  Neolithic  populations  of  Europe  and  Hither  Asia  [Near 
East,  Iran,  southern  Russia,  and  the  area  of  modern  Turkey]  are  nor- 
mally found  living  in  small  communities — villages  or  hamlets.  When 
fully  explored  these  have  been  found  to  cover  areas  from  one  and 
one-half  to  six  and  one-half  acres.  The  community  that  lived  at  Skara 
Brae  in  Orkney  comprised  not  more  than  eight  households;  in  central 
Europe  and  southern  Russia  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  households 
seems  to  have  been  a  not  uncommon  number. 

Such  special  aggregates  formed  social  organisms  whose  members 
all  co-operated  for  collective  tasks.  In  the  western  villages  on  Alpine 
moors  the  several  houses  are  connected  up  by  corduroy  streets,  at 
Skara  Brae  in  Orkney  by  covered  alleys.  Such  public  ways  must  be 
communal  not  individual  works.  Many  Neolithic  villages  in  western 
Europe  and  in  the  Balkans  are  surrounded  by  ditches,  fences  or 
stockades,  as  a  protection  against  wild  beasts  or  human  foes,  and 
these,  too,  must  have  been  erected  by  collective  effort.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  to  dig  the  defensive  ditch  round  the  latest  village  at 
Koln-Lindenthal  [a  famous  Neolithic  site  near  Cologne,  Germany] 
must  have  taken  nearly  three  thousand  man-days  of  labor.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  dwellings  along  definite  streets  noticed  already  at 
Merimde  in  Egypt  again  gives  expression  to  some  form  of  social  or- 
ganization, and  a  similar  orderliness  has  been  reported  in  some 
western  villages  from  southwestern  Germany  and  again  in  some 
Russian  settlements. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  assume  any  industrial  specialization 
within  the  village  apart  from  a  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes. 
On  the  analogy  of  modern  barbarians  [that  is,  nonliterate  folk  peo- 
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pies]  each  Neolithic  household  would  grow  and  prepare  its  own  food, 
make  its  own  pots,  clothes,  tools  and  other  requisites.  The  women 
would  till  the  plots,  grind  and  cook  the  grain,  spin,  weave  and  manu- 
facture clothes,  build  and  bake  the  pots  and  prepare  some  ornaments 
and  magic  articles.  Men  on  the  other  hand  may  have  cleared  the 
plots,  built  the  huts,  tended  the  livestock,  hunted  and  manufactured 
the  needful  tools  and  weapons. 

Moreover  each  village  could  be  self-sufficing.  It  grew  its  own 
food  and  could  make  all  essential  equipment  from  materials  locally 
available — stone,  bone,  wood,  clay,  and  so  on.  This  potential  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  territorial  community  and  the  absence  of  speciali- 
zation within  it  may  be  taken  as  the  differentiae  of  Neolithic  bar- 
barism to  distinguish  it  from  the  civilization  and  the  higher  barbarism 
of  the  Metal  Ages  [see  below,  discussion  of  the  emergence  of  the 
town  and  city  communities].  A  corollary  therefrom  is  that  a  Neo- 
lithic economy  offers  no  material  inducement  to  the  peasant  to 
produce  more  than  he  needs  to  support  himself  and  his  family  and 
provide  for  the  next  harvest.  If  each  household  does  that,  the  com- 
munity can  survive  without  a  surplus.12 

But  no  village  community  fully  lived  up  to  this  last  standard.  All 
of  them  showed  evidence  of  considerable  trade  in  raw  materials  and 
material  for  ornaments.  Most  of  them  also  had  some  form  of  storage 
facilities  for  harvests — pits,  clay  boxes  in  the  houses,  wooden  cribs  in  the 
fields.  The  sedentary  village  life  provided  opportunities  for  men  to  engage 
in  nonutilitarian  pursuits  and  to  think  about  and  plan  for  the  future  in 
more  concrete  terms. 

Thus,  the  village  community  furnished  an  impetus  toward  what  to- 
day we  generally  call  "civilization" — a  complex  cultural  response  to  all 
the  societal  needs,  including  domestication  of  plants  and  animals,  or- 
ganized social  life,  advanced  technological  equipment,  and  eventually 
writing.  All  this  could  not  have  developed  in  the  simple,  rigorous,  exhaust- 
ing hunting  life  with  its  continual  preoccupation  with  economic  existence 
activities. 

The  Town 

In  a  relatively  short  time  therefore,  by  about  6000  B.C.,  village  life 
in  the  Near  East  began  to  develop  into  town  life.  By  this  time  the  village 
community  had  spread  to  Crete  and  the  Aegean,  to  Egypt  and  north- 

12  V.  Gordon  Childe,  What  Happened  in  History,  pp.  52-3.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
The  New  American  Library  of  World  Literature,  Inc. 
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western  India,  to  the  Indus  River  valley,  southern  China,  and  through 
most  of  Europe.  Population  was  increasing  as  the  techniques  of  domesti- 
cation improved;  the  food  supply  was  better  preserved  and  more  evenly 
distributed;  village  shrines  were  turning  into  small  pyramidal  temples; 
the  hut  of  the  village  headman  was  changing  into  the  large  house  of  the 
chief.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  an  increasing  number  of  people  were 
not  tilling  the  soil  or  raising  animals,  but  were  performing  more  special- 
ized tasks,  like  conducting  religious  ceremonies,  holding  council  meetings, 
making  pottery,  and  weaving  cloth.  In  other  words  economic  specializa- 
tion had  begun,  and  with  it  additional  specialization  of  status  and  role. 
The  man  who  is  excused  from  raising  his  own  food  must  have  high  prestige 
in  a  society  with  a  relatively  simple  social  and  economic  way  of  life. 

The  town  community  then  was  essentially  the  old  village  community 
grown  larger  and  more  differentiated.  Its  most  important  development 
was  the  gradual  removal  of  certain  groups  of  individuals  from  the  direct 
self-production  of  food  and  the  rise  to  importance  of  their  specialized 
activities.  Civilization  in  the  fuller  sense  had  really  begun.  By  3500  B.C. 
the  town  community  had  spread  over  large  portions  of  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  the  Near  East,  India,  and  China.  Full-fledged  village  life  was 
present  throughout  Europe.13 

The  greater  complexity  of  social  and  cultural  life  permitted  the 
formation  of  many  different  types  of  societies.  Various  forms  of  govern- 
ment appeared — simple  chieftainships,  war-captain  government,  priest 
rulers,  civil  rulers,  and  the  beginning  of  small  empires  or  conquest-states. 
The  towns  became  further  differentiated  by  their  cultural  achievements — 
different  kinds  of  architecture,  pottery,  weaving,  religious  observances, 
costume,  and  technological  equipment.  Metal  in  the  form  of  crude  copper 
tools  was  also  gradually  appearing,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  the  name 
"Copper  Age"  being  applied  to  the  town-community  period.  Some  of  the 
copper  weapons  and  tools  produced  were  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
maker — a  clear  indication  of  the  beginnings  of  craftsmanship  and  a  more 
complex  division  of  labor.  A  written  language  came  to  be  indispensable 
for  regulating  such  complex  economic  practices. 

Town  communities  also  varied  in  the  extent  to  which  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  village  community  traditions  and  economic  arrange- 
ments. In  some,  hunting  was  completely  gone;  in  others,  hunting  still 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  food  supply.  In  some  communities  the 

13  For  a  graphic  picture  of  the  spread  of  civilization  see  Time,  Space  and  Man,  a  series 
of  maps  and  charts  of  human  history  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  for  the 
Department  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Chicago. 
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farmer-peasants  lived  in  town;  in  others,  they  lived  outside  of  the  com- 
munity on  their  fields. 

Although  residents  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  world  now  had  begun 
to  live  in  towns,  the  basic  economic  adjustment  was  still  that  of  the 
village  period — simple  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  In  fact,  the 
village  community  did  not  die  out  with  the  coming  of  the  towns;  what 
happened  was  simply  that  some  villages  grew  into  towns.  It  was  also 
about  this  time  that  in  a  few  grassland  areas  of  the  Old  World,  like  central 
Asia,  people  with  a  very  specialized  form  of  economic  life  appeared — 
pastoral  nomads  who  followed  large  herds  of  domesticated  animals  in 
seasonal  migrations  for  grazing  lands.  This  created  a  specialized  type  of 
community,  the  pastoral  band  or  horde.  The  horde  consisted  of  a  large 
number  of  people  with  a  rather  complex  and  specialized  technology  (like 
the  huge  but  easily  collapsible  felt  tents  of  the  Mongols  in  recent  times). 
They  traveled  long  distances  each  year,  depending  in  large  measure  for 
basic  food  and  raw  materials  on  the  herded  animals.  Horde  life  was 
always  relatively  rare,  based  as  it  was  on  domestic  animals,  grassland 
environments,  and  a  simple  though  specialized  technology. 

In  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  introduction  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
simple  bronze  tools  and  weapons  led  to  the  development  of  warrior 
bands — predatory  nomads  who  lived  rather  like  the  ancient  hunting 
bands,  but  who  had  a  much  better  technology  and  who  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture  even  though  rarely  indulging  in  the  practice. 
They  seem  to  have  ranged  far  and  wide  across  Eurasia  for  several  thou- 
sand years,  conquering  the  peasant  villages  and  towns  of  the  more 
sedentary  societies.  This  form  of  warrior  band  persisted  through  the 
times  of  classical  antiquity. 

New  World  Developments 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  development  of  com- 
munity in  the  Old  World.  What  about  the  New  World?  Man  did  not 
enter  North  America  until  about  twenty-five  thousand  years  ago,  toward 
the  end  of  the  hunting-band  stage  of  all  human  society  in  the  Old  World. 
Men  crossed  from  Asia  at  the  Bering  Straits  and  filtered  down  into  both 
American  continents.  The  first  men  to  enter  America  were  probably 
generalized  Mongoloids  and  may  have  looked  very  much  like  the  modern 
American  Indians.14  They  must  have  carried  with  them  a  late  stone-age 

14  The  most  complete  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the  prehistory  and  archaeology 
of  North  America  is  found  in  P.  H.  Martin,  G.  I.  Quimby,  and  D.  Collier,  Indians  Before 
Columbus.  See  Chapter  2  for  the  story  of  man's  entry  into  America. 
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hunting  culture.  However,  the  entry  of  men  in  large  numbers  probably 
did  not  begin  until  around  6000  B.C. 

Apparently  this  hunting-band  form  of  community  life  persisted  in 
North  and  South  America  from  about  twenty-five  thousand  years  ago, 
when  the  Indians  entered,  until  about  400  B.C.  At  this  time  village  life 
began  to  appear  in  the  Andean  region  of  South  America,  in  Central 
America,  and  in  the  central  valley  of  Mexico.  These  villages  rapidly 
developed  into  towns,  again  with  the  accompanying  development  of 
agriculture  and  some  domesticated  animals.  In  these  same  areas  towns 
developed  into  cities  and  finally  into  the  city  empires  of  the  Incas  of 
South  America,  the  Maya  of  Guatemala  and  Yucatan,  and  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico.  Elsewhere  on  the  two  continents  hunting  bands,  village  life, 
and  town  life  persisted.  The  Algonkian  Indians  encountered  by  the  first 
English  settlers  are  examples  of  village-living  Indians;  the  Creek  Indians 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  lived  in  towns  with  temples  and  chief's  houses, 
ball  courts,  and  the  like.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
Indians  living  on  the  western  plains  took  to  breeding  Spanish  horses  and 
hunting  the  buffalo.  They  became  the  sole  American  representatives  of 
the  pastoral  horde  type  of  community  life.15 

The  City 

In  the  Old  World  town  life  had  spread  over  an  area  stretching  from 
China  to  North  Africa;  village  life  and  economy  still  covered  this  same 
area,  but  in  addition  it  existed  throughout  Europe  and  was  present 
in  large  areas  of  northern  and  western  Asia.  About  4000  b.c.  some  of  the 
towns  in  the  Near  East,  Crete,  Egypt,  and  India  had  grown  into  city 
communities.  The  city  was  essentially  the  town  with  considerably  more 
specialization  and  differentiation  and  of  course  a  larger  population.  The 
town  temple  had  evolved  into  a  vast  religious  center  (like  Solomon's 
Temple),  staffed  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  priestly  class  with  its  own 
scholars,  craftsmen,  agricultural  establishment,  and  commercial  activities. 
In  some  areas,  particularly  in  Egypt,  priests  were  also  the  rulers.  In 
others,  as  in  Mesopotamia,  the  priestly  corporation  and  the  rulers  were 
separate.  In  these  cases  the  ruler'  was  now  a  city  governor  with  an  army 
and  law  courts.  The  city  was  expanding  in  many  directions  and  had 
become  the  center  for  trading  and  military  activities  for  a  large  region. 
Cities  were  growing  into  city-states. 

15  For  further  examples  see  Forde,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  9  on  the  Boro  Indians  of  Brazil 
(villagers);  Chapter  12  on  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona  (town  dwellers);  Chapter  15  on  the 
Badawin  of  Arabia  (pastoralists). 
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All  this  activity  was  accompanied  by  the  development  of  writing 
and  the  widespread  use  of  metal  for  tools,  weapons,  and  ornaments. 
Metal  appeared  in  the  town  stage  of  community  life,  but  it  was  not  in- 
tensively utilized  until  the  emergence  of  cities.  Metal  became  much  more 
of  a  general  possession  of  the  craftsmen.  Beaten  copper  was  replaced  by 
the  smelting  of  bronze,  a  more  specialized  task  requiring  the  presence  of 
a  class  of  metalworkers.  The  period  of  city  development  is  thus  often 
called  the  "Bronze  Age."  About  1000  B.C.  it  developed  into  the  "Iron 
Age." 

The  peasant-farmer,  whose  agricultural  activities  made  possible  the 
feeding  of  the  large  city  populations,  was  still  at  this  time  largely  in  a 
village  stage  of  technological  development.  The  metal  plow  for  example 
did  not  become  general  until  about  1000  B.C.  and  then  in  only  a  few  areas. 
Together  with  the  rise  of  legal  institutions  and  the  development  of  writing 
we  find  the  prevalence  of  coinage,  the  keeping  of  public  and  private 
records,  codes  of  law  (for  example  Hammurabi's),  and  organized  mer- 
chant-manufacturing business  houses.  A  wealthy  class  began  to  appear. 

The  city  community  offered  vast  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  a  complex  social  and  cultural  life.  Utilizing  the  principle  of  the  complex 
division  of  labor,  the  city  dwellers  made  tools  and  other  goods  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  farmers  who  supplied  the  city  with  food.  Raw  materials 
came  to  be  sought  in  large  quantities.  This  led  to  trading  expeditions  and 
the  development  of  trading  routes  and  alliances  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  City  life  led  to  what  has  been  called  the  "expansion  of  civilization." 
To  maintain  the  complex  city  organization  a  constant  flow  of  raw  ma- 
terials was  needed;  this  required  trading  and  warfare.  Hence,  we  arrive  at 
the  extremely  rapid  evolution  of  the  complex  form  of  culture  we  call 
"civilization."  Like  a  snowball  it  increased  in  size  as  it  gathered  momen- 
tum. From  about  one  million  years  ago  to  4000  B.C.  men  lived  in  hunting 
bands,  villages,  or  small  towns;  from  4000  B.C.  to  1947  a.d. — a  minutely 
brief  span  in  the  total  history  of  human  occupation  of  the  earth— the 
city  and  its  accompanying  political  form,  the  state,  has  become  the  basic 
and  central  form  of  community  organization.  The  city  community  is  the 
focal  center  of  civilization;  without  the  city,  civilization  would  not  have 
developed;  without  it  civilization  could  not  survive  as  we  know  it.16 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Old  World,  then,  is  a  story  of  the  con- 
tinual development  of  the  city  type  of  community.  In  different  parts  of 
the  ancient  world  the  city  took  somewhat  different  forms.  Different  types 

16  For  an  extended  account  of  the  city  in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world  see  Ralph 
Turner,  The  Great  Cultural  Traditions,  Volume  II,  The  Ancient  Cities. 
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of  states  also  appeared.  The  city-state  was  the  basic  type  of  which  Ur 
in  the  Bronze  Age  is  the  most  familiar  example. 

The  city-state  was  simply  a  large  city,  politically  independent  and 
with  its  own  military  forces,  temples,  markets,  and  government.  It  domi- 
nated a  territory  which  included  towns  and  peasant  villages.  In  Meso- 
potamia the  city  governor  was  a  civil  official  not  directly  connected  with 
the  temple  and  the  priesthood — a  fact  which  led  to  considerable  rivalry 
between  the  government  and  the  temple.  In  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
city-state  was  dominated  entirely  by  the  priests,  and  the  king  was  a  god. 
This  totalitarian  tendency  resulted  in  a  political  unification  of  the  entire 
country  under  one  god-emperor  or  Pharaoh.  The  military  empires  of  the 
Mesopotamian  city-states  were  never  as  stable  as  the  Egyptian.  In  later 
times,  Rome,  although  with  a  far-flung  empire  system,  still  preserved  the 
old  city-state  framework  in  that  all  peoples  of  the  Empire  were  declared 
citizens  of  Rome. 

The  warrior  bands  mentioned  in  a  previous  section  were  responsible 
for  much  of  the  turbulence  of  the  history  of  the  later  Bronze  Age  and  its 
cities.  Around  1200  B.C.,  for  example,  a  brief  Dark  Age  ensued,  apparently 
resulting  from  the  widespread  conquests  of  Bronze  Age  cities  and  empires 
by  these  warrior  bands  from  the  north.  China  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chou  "barbarians";  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Libyans  and  Nubians; 
Assyrian  and  Chaldean  warriors  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  the  Hit- 
tites  who  were  civilized  Semitic  city  dwellers.  But  the  achievements  of 
the  Bronze  Age  city  civilization  were  not  wiped  out.  On  the  basis  of  the 
old  traditions,  with  an  infusion  of  new  ideas  from  the  "barbarians,"  the 
great  cities  and  empires  of  the  Iron  Age  were  in  full  sway  by  500  B.C. 

Thus,  the  three  great  peoples  of  Western  antiquity — Greeks,  Persians, 
and  Romans — were  actually  latecomers  to  the  civilized  way  of  life.  During 
the  peak  of  their  glory  the  world  had  expanded  until  the  social  scale  was 
of  universal  extent.  Literate  men  no  longer  thought  of  community  as 
beginning  and  ending  with  their  own  city  and  village,  but  of  a  vast, 
interconnected  world  of  trade  and  political  relations  from  Iran  to  the 
Atlantic.  Even  China  and  India  were  drawn  into  the  picture  in  a  more 
intimate  way  than  ever  before.  This  period  was  also  marked  by  the  rise 
of  the  specialized  city,  a  development  appearing  first  in  Greece.  Athens 
in  the  fifth  century  was  already  a  manufacturing  community,  producing 
only  about  a  fourth  of  her  food  supply  for  a  population  of  over  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  rest  was  imported  from  her  Mediterranean 
colonies  who  traded  their  foodstuffs  for  the  manufactured  tools,  weapons, 
and  other  goods  of  Athens.  Together  with  the  development  of  the  spe- 
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cialized  community  went  the  invention  of  free  coinage  which  made  pos- 
sible extensive  trade  in  cheaper  goods  and  the  appearance  of  a  large 
merchant  class. 

Feudal  Communities 

It  was  in  the  era  of  the  ancient  city  community  that  the  feudal  com- 
munity first  arose.  This  type  of  community  was  a  response  to  rather 
special  conditions.  When  political  unification  of  a  strong,  centralized 
type  was  either  lacking  or  in  process  of  decay  and  disintegration,  powerful 
local  chieftains  or  lords  assumed  autonomous  power,  keeping  a  private 
army  and  offering  protection  to  townsmen  and  peasants  in  the  surround- 
ing territory.  Each  community  then,  consisting  of  lord,  craftsmen, 
functionaries,  town  dwellers,  priests,  and  peasants,  was  self-sufficient  and 
independent.  If  a  central  government  persisted  or  developed,  the  feudal 
lords  sometimes  admitted  some  degree  of  allegiance  to  the  supreme  ruler. 

Feudal  conditions  existed  in  Egypt  around  2000  B.C.  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Old  Kingdom;  in  Mesopotamia  at  various  intervals  be- 
tween 2400  and  1800  B.C.;  in  China  and  India  during  similar  periods  of 
disorganization.  The  most  complete  feudal  system,  however,  developed  in 
Europe  after  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  did  not  wither  away 
until  city  life  reappeared  in  fresh  intensity  under  the  stimulus  of  trade 
and  manufacturing. 

Implications  of  City  Life 

The  rise  of  the  city  community  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  complexity  in  the  whole  pattern  of  social  life.17  The  first  cities 
were  great  trading,  governmental,  religious,  and  military  centers,  sur- 
rounded by  village  communities  with  an  age-old,  simple  technology.  But 
as  time  went  on,  the  increase  in  economic  and  political  relationships  led 
to  the  development  of  a  more  complex  system.  The  town,  as  a  tributary 
to  the  city,  became  supremely  important  in  the  hinterland  areas,  es- 

17  The  rise  of  the  city  thus  accompanied  the  development  of  a  complex  technology — ■ 
the  two,  in  the  ancient  world  as  now,  were  part  of  the  same  general  process.  The  more 
energy  which  can  be  harnessed  for  the  service  of  man,  the  larger  the  population  which  can 
be  supported  on  a  given  environment  and  the  more  complex  the  social  relationships  neces- 
sary to  control  the  energy  sources  and  the  groups  in  the  population.  It  is  significant  that  all 
the  basic  and  important  tools  now  possessed  by  man — lathes,  knives,  smelted  metals,  irri- 
gation, nuts  and  bolts,  safety  pins,  rotary  flour  mills,  and  a  hundred  other  ideas  and  devices 
— had  been  invented  in  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Age  cities  between  3000  B.C.  and  1  a.d.  See 
V.  Gordon  Childe,  Progress  and  Archeology,  for  an  account  of  the  various  technological  and 
economic  developments  from  the  Paleolithic  era  to  the  present  time. 
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pecially  as  an  intermediate  commercial  center.  Cities  and  towns  also 
began  to  specialize.  In  Rome  there  were  towns  and  cities  that  had  grown 
into  seaports,  inland  trading  centers,  pleasure  resorts,  religious  centers, 
and  even  residential  suburbs. 

Rural  regions  also  became  more  diversified.  The  Roman  peasant  had 
metal  tools,  but  probably  did  not  live  very  much  differently  than  his 
Neolithic  and  Copper  Age  village  forebears.  But  in  addition,  agriculture 
in  the  Empire  was  also  carried  on  by  middle-class,  town-dwelling,  farm 
operators;  by  large  landowners  with  a  slavery  system;  and  by  the  north 
Italian  manor  system  which  later  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  medieval 
feudal  community. 

The  significant  aspect  of  the  city  is  that  it  provided  an  environment 
in  which  large  numbers  of  people  could  be  supported  without  working  to 
raise  their  own  food;  in  other  words,  the  city  separated  people  from  the 
soil.  This  could  be  accomplished  only  with  a  complex  culture,  with  a 
money  system,  markets,  and  a  variety  of  social  classes.  Such  a  compli- 
cated structure  of  social  relations  was  then  and  is  sometimes  today  easily 
unbalanced.  If,  for  example,  raw  materials  to  support  craft  industries 
were  insufficient,  then  military  raids  and  conquests  often  followed.  A 
great  many  wars  of  the  city-states  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  resulted  be- 
cause of  raw-material  needs.  In  the  ancient  city-states  there  was  also  a 
tendency  for  the  ruling  group  to  pile  up  wealth  in  such  large  quantities 
that  the  whole  population  was  impoverished  and  the  city  or  state  even- 
tually collapsed.  Pyramid-building  in  Egypt  represented  such  a  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharaoh  and  led  to  the 
decline  of  the  old  Empire.  If  all  the  wealth  falls  into  a  few  hands,  purchas- 
ing power  and  demand,  which  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  expanding  economic 
systems,  vanish  and  the  system  collapses. 

Correlations 

One  does  not  find  an  absolute  correlation  of  specific  economic  systems 
and  culture  patterns  with  the  different  types  of  community — band, 
village,  town,  city.  It  is  true  that  by  and  large  all  bands  had  a  hunting 
economy,  and  that  by  and  large  all  village  communities  engaged  in  some 
form  of  agriculture.  But  there  were  significant  exceptions.  The  Indians 
of  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America  had  no  agriculture  or  domestic 
animals,  but  the  environment  was  so  rich  in  natural  foods  that  they  could 
manage  a  complex,  sedentary  village  life.  In  the  other  direction  many  of 
the  town-dwelling  Indians  of  the  Southeast,  with  their  complex,  cere- 
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monialized  culture  and  diversified  agricultural  system,   depended  on 
hunting  for  their  food  supply  just  as  much  as  on  agriculture.18 

At  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  community  continuum,  the  band, 
one  can  expect  to  find  simple  hunting  and  gathering  and  a  simple  tech- 
nology. The  culture  in  general  was  of  a  homogeneous,  nonliterate  folk 
type,  and  social  relations  were  built  on  kinship  ties,  that  is,  on  the  family- 
relationship  principle.  Order  is  maintained  by  the  mores  governing  be- 
havior between  relatives.  At  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  continuum, 
the  city,  we  find  a  complex  economy  based  on  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry, manufacturing,  and  commercial  activity.  Technology  was  rela- 
tively complex;  the  culture  was  differentiated  and  urban  in  type.  Social 
relations  were  based  on  stratification  and  differentiation  in  function, 
wealth,  and  prestige.  Social  order  was  maintained  by  an  impersonal  state. 
Between  these  extremes  one  does  not  find  absolute  correlations  between 
all  these  factors.  A  village  may  have  been  based  on  a  hunting  economy 
or  simple  agriculture;  a  town  may  have  depended  on  hunting.  Finally  a 
number  of  specialized  types  of  community,  like  the  pastoral  horde  and 
the  feudal  community,  may  have  arisen  in  response  to  specialized  condi- 
tions.19 


Community  and  Social  Stratification 

The  hunting  band  contained  a  minimum  of  stratification.  Differences 
in  prestige  were  based  on  individual  skills,  age,  and  the  possession  of 
supernatural  power.  No  hierarchically  graded  rank  system  existed,  and 
the  families  were  all  equal  in  importance. 

The  village  community  had  the  next  least  clear-cut  form  of  strati- 
fication. Occupational  specialization  was  slight  or  absent,  since  each 
family  provided  for  its  own  needs  and  religious  observances  were  carried 
out  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  by  a  few  medicine  men.  All  able-bodied 
men  formed  the  hunting  and  military  force.  Status  differences  existed 
of  course,  but  they  were  not  definite  enough  to  constitute  whole  social 
groups  arranged  in  the  familiar  layer-cake  picture. 

In  the  town  community  more  definite  forms  of  stratification  began 
to  appear.  The  forms  of  stratification  of  the  towns  and  town-kingdoms 

18  See  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Cultural  and  Natural  Areas  of  Native  North  America,  Chapter  14, 
for  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  relations  of  agriculture  to  hunting  in  nonliterate  folk 
societies  of  various  types. 

19  See  E.  D.  Chappie  and  C.  C.  Coon,  Principles  of  Anthropology,  Chapters  5-15,  for  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  interrelationship  of  social,  economic,  political,  and  religious 
factors  in  different  types  of  communities. 
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of  West  Africa,  for  example,  were  based  on  occupational  specialization, 
religious  and  political  prestige,  and  on  membership  in  certain  large  and 
old  kinship  groupings.  But  these  upper  strata  were  small  in  membership, 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  living  in  village  communities. 

With  the  city,  the  city-state,  and  empire,  stratification  of  a  complex 
estate-like  character  began  to  develop.20  The  city  community  of  the 
ancient  world  contained  sharp  strata  divisions  based  on  political,  reli- 
gious, and  economic  prestige  and  wealth.  In  only  a  few  cases,  like  the 
democratic  phase  of  ancient  Greek  history,  did  the  autocratic,  inheritable 
estate  system  show  some  development  in  the  class  direction.  A  small, 
middle-class,  wealthy  merchant  element  must  also  have  been  present  in 
Bronze  Age  Crete  and  Mesopotamia  during  the  early  millenia  of  the  city- 
state  and  the  development  of  civilization.  These  independent  merchant- 
capitalist  enterprises,  however,  were  eventually  swallowed  up  by  the  con- 
trolled economic  enterprises  of  the  ruling  dynasties  and  the  great  temple 
corporations.  The  logical  development  into  free,  capitalist  enterprise  and 
the  growth  of  a  class  system  was  never  approached. 

These  complex  tendencies  never  persisted  very  long  since  the  whole 
basis  of  society  in  the  ancient  world  was  the  small,  technologically  simple, 
peasant  village  community.  Modern  stratification  of  a  class  type  depends 
on  a  complex  technology,  mass  education,  and  highly  rationalized  culture. 
Together  with  this  goes  a  much  more  complex  interrelationship  of  com- 
munity types  and  structures,  as  we  shall  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 

CONCLUSION 

We  may  review  the  material  discussed  above  in  respect  to  the  four 
basic  problems  of  community  analysis  presented  in  the  first  section  of 
the  chapter. 

The  basis  of  community  can  be  found  in  the  tendency  for  men  to 
gather  together  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  and  expanding  their  interests 
and  needs.  The  nature  of  human  behavior  is  thus  implied  in  the  char- 
acteristic communal  life  of  men.  Once  this  tendency  is  begun  a  continually 
expanding  set  of  social  relationships  is  set  up  which  leads  toward  an 
increase  in  population  and  larger  communal  units.  This  tendency  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  The  progression  has  been  irregular 
but  continuing.  The  decline  of  the  ancient  city-states  led  to  the  formation 
of  smaller  and  simpler  feudal  communities  in  Europe,  but  the  European 
city  soon  reappeared  in  greater  size  and  complexity. 

20  See  Turner,  op.  cit.,  p.  301,  for  a  diagram  of  the  estate-like  stratification  pyramid  of 
the  ancient  Oriental  city-states. 
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As  the  community  grows  larger  the  problem  of  social  order  becomes 
increasingly  more  urgent.  The  community  cannot  rely  upon  the  informal 
patterns  governing  kinship  relations  to  control  and  regularize  the  be- 
havior of  large  groups  of  unrelated  people  gathered  together  for  purposes 
of  economic  and  social  specialization.  Government  and  police  power 
therefore  appear  on  the  scene.  In  the  early  days  of  the  city  these  gov- 
ernments were  exceedingly  ruthless  and  despotic,  since  the  world  was 
still  mainly  a  landscape  of  warring  tribes  and  hostile  peoples.  Education 
was  almost  nonexistent,  the  economic  system  crude.  To  preserve  its 
unity  the  early  city  required  strenuous  controls.  Democracy  as  we  know 
it  is  a  product  of  a  more  unified  social  world,  a  more  complex  division 
of  labor,  and  a  higher  level  of  mass  education.  As  the  political  unity  of  the 
community  grew,  its  sense  of  "we-ness"  or  sense  of  identity  grew  also 
and  nationalism  was  born. 

The  idea  of  conquest  followed  naturally  from  several  factors.  The 
expanding  needs  and  interests,  set  in  a  simple  economy,  required  vast 
amounts  of  natural  resources.  Since  the  subsistence  of  the  early  city  was 
still  based  on  a  peasant  economy,  more  and  more  land  was  required  to 
support  a  large  population  by  such  simple  methods.  Thus,  wars  arose 
over  economic  needs.  Such  wars  were  also  fought  with  the  first  slogans  of 
empire  expansion  and  nationalistic  fervor. 

The  boundaries  of  the  community  grew  increasingly  more  complex 
as  the  world  began  to  be  united  into  one  great  society.  Trade  and  com- 
merce spread  over  vast  territories.  Cylinder  seals  from  Mesopotamia 
were  found  in  the  ruins  of  central  Asiatic  caravan  towns,  attesting  to  the 
commercial  linkage  between  Bronze  Age  China  and  the  Near  East.  The 
wars  of  conquest  and  empire  resulted  in  constant  shifting  of  geographical 
boundaries,  and  the  fluctuating  inclusion  of  less  warlike  peoples  in  the 
great  conquest  states.  The  Neolithic  world  was  a  world  of  mutually 
exclusive  village  societies,  casually  linked  by  trade,  but  the  world  of  the 
Bronze  and  Iron  Ages  was  a  world  of  continually  expanding  civilization, 
producing  broad  similarities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  process 
has  never  ceased;  the  modern  spread  of  Western  culture  throughout  the 
world  is  the  continuation  of  tendencies  which  began  in  4000  B.C.  All  this 
has  meant  a  great  change  in  social  scale — a  change  from  the  self -enclosed, 
intimate  social  environment  of  the  small,  isolated  community  to  the 
accessible,  world-contact  environment  of  the  contemporary  urban  society. 
The  modern  consequences  of  this  change  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  the  next  chapters. 
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with  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  world  and  its  civilization  built  on  the 
specialized  city  and  the  empire  system,  Europe  relapsed  into  a  smaller, 
more  atomized,  feudalistic  social  life.  However,  the  ancient  Roman  prin- 
ciple of  universal  citizenship  irrespective  of  place  or  culture  did  not  die 
out.  The  Catholic  Church  preserved  this  system  by  proclaiming  the  unity 
of  all  men  in  a  spiritual  community  of  faith.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
rivers  of  commerce  were  running  again,  the  medieval  towns  growing  into 
cities,  and  the  era  of  national  states  beginning. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  China  and  India,  the  older  com- 
munity of  the  city-state  and  the  empire  persisted.  In  America  the  city 
civilizations  of  the  Aztec,  Maya,  and  Inca  were  flourishing.  In  most  of 
Asia,  the  island  worlds  of  the  Pacific,  and  all  of  Africa  were  to  be  found 
mixtures  of  tribal  peoples  and  nonliterate  native  kingdoms  of  varying 
degrees  of  cultural  complexity.  Western  civilization  was  soon  to  spread 
to  all  of  these  areas. 

The  details  need  not  be  presented  here  since  this  is  a  book  in  sociology 
rather  than  history.  We  may  skip  over  much  of  the  story  of  community 
development  from  the  medieval  period  to  the  present  and  inspect  the 
contemporary  situation,  viewing  it  as  a  culmination  of  everything  that 
has  gone  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  might  further  restrict  our  descriptions  to  the  community  picture 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  since  these  areas  are 
of  greater  interest  and  significance  to  us  at  the  present  time.  As  we  shall 
note  later,  other  parts  of  the  world  are  still  characterized  by  a  band, 
village,  and  town  form  of  community  development,  although  these  are 
rapidly  being  "urbanized"  and  "Westernized"  with  the  spread  of  Euro- 
American  technology,  ideas,  and  social  organization.  The  Soviet  Union, 
inheriting  from  Czarist  Russia  a  largely  village-community,  agricultural 
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tradition,  has  developed  in  the  Western  industrialized  direction,  but  the 
socialized  economy  has  caused  many  important  differences  in  community 
structure  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discuss  in  detail.  The  collective- 
farm  community,  for  example,  is  a  special  kind  of  rationalized,  planned 
community  type  which  is  encountered  elsewhere  in  only  a  few  areas  and 
these  primarily  in  Mexico. 

METHODS    AND     CLASSIFICATIONS 

As  the  complexity  of  modern  community  structure  has  increased, 
social  scientists  have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  complex  methods  for 
the  analysis  of  community  life  and  change.  The  ethnologists,  for  example, 
were  able  at  one  time  to  confine  most  of  their  research  to  the  study  of 
isolated,  nonliterate  folk  societies,  describing  these  in  detail  without 
reference  to  wider  contacts  and  interrelations,  because  these  contacts 
were  so  insignificant  that  they  could  be  ignored  without  much  distortion 
of  the  actual  situation.  Similarly,  in  early  sociological  research  descrip- 
tions of  the  simple  community  types  of  village,  town,  and  city  more  or 
less  exhausted  the  existing  types.  But  the  modern  sociologist  working 
in  a  more  complex  social  world  is  necessarily  interested  in  several  different 
aspects  of  the  community,  each  of  these  requiring  different  methods  and 
approaches  and  the  use  of  more  complex  tools.  In  summary  fashion  we 
might  distinguish  between  these  approaches  and  methods. 

The  Statistical  Survey 

For  certain  purposes,  such  as  taking  the  census,  the  social  scientist 
may  be  interested  in  "counting  noses."  Anything  and  everything  about 
the  community,  from  industries  to  incidence  of  disease,  can  be  counted 
and  embodied  in  statistical  tables.  Such  tables  of  statistical  categories 
make  up  valuable  sources  of  data  for  interpretations  and  studies  of 
trends  in  community  size,  organization,  and  change. 

The  Ecological  Approach 

The  community  can  be  viewed  as  a  social  aggregate  which  covers  a 
certain  area  in  space  and  is  divided  into  various  kinds  of  zones  and 
regions.  The  social  ecologist l  is  thus  interested  in  the  spatial  distribution 

1  See  M.  A.  Alihan,  Social  Ecology  and  R.  D.  McKenzie,  "The  Ecological  Approach  to 
the  Study  of  the  Human  Community,"  in  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess  (eds.),  The  City. 
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of  the  various  aspects  of  community,  social,  and  cultural  life,  including 
occupations,  status  of  residence  (home-owner,  tenant,  etc.),  income  dis- 
tribution, class  position,  and  mental  disorders.  Figure  9  illustrates  the 
type  of  ecological  maps  such  studies  produce. 

Accumulated  research  in  ecology  has  demonstrated  that  definite 
distributional  patterns  within  the  community  (particularly  the  large 
urban  community)  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  series  of  correlated  factors 
of  growth  and  change.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  the  ecological  areas  relating 
to  income,  occupation,  residence  status,  and  mental  disorder  may  coincide 
rather  closely,  since  they  all  represent  different  phases  of  the  general 
tendency  for  the  city  to  "grow  outward"  away  from  the  blighted  inner 
areas.  These  inner  areas  will  then  show  low  incomes,  low-prestige  and 
poorly  paid  occupations,  cheap  rentals  and  slums,  and  high  rates  of 
certain  kinds  of  emotional  disturbances  which  one  would  expect  in  an 
insecure  and  difficult  social  environment. 

When  social  ecology  demonstrates  these  regularities  in  community 
it  is  going  one  step  beyond  the  statistical  survey  in  that  it  shows  the 
significant  distribution  of  the  statistical  data  and  tries  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  this  distribution  by  seeing  how  the  various  distributions  of 
data  do  or  do  not  coincide  and  overlap.  As  various  sociologists  have 
shown,  however,  the  ecological  approach  has  many  limitations  since  it 
does  not  investigate  the  dynamic  factors  which  underlie  the  distributions 
and  areas.2  Ecological  studies  tell  us  where  and  how  certain  aspects  of 
community  life  are  distributed  within  the  community,  and  how  they 
correlate,  but  they  do  not  provide  very  much  analysis  of  how  these 
aspects  develop  and  change. 

Structural  Studies 

Another  way  of  studying  modern  communities  is  to  investigate  the 
structural  aspects  of  stratification  systems,  social  groups,  status,  and 
other  types  of  social  and  economic  differentiation  and  specialization. 
These  problems  have  become  very  important  in  the  modern  community 
for  reasons  already  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  history  of  com- 
munity development. 

The  research  summarized  in  Chapter  29,  in  the  analysis  of  the  Ameri- 
can stratification  system,  is  a  typical  example  of  this  kind  of  study. 

2  For  critiques  and  evaluations  of  ecological  research  see  Alihan,  ibid.; -Paul  K.  Hatt, 
"The  Concept  of  Natural  Area,"  and  H.  W.  Dunham,  "Current  Status  of  Ecological  Re- 
search in  Mental  Disorder." 
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Attention  is  paid  to  the  over-all  divisions  of  the  community  population 
into  classes  or  status  groups  based  on  such  criteria  as  race,  religion, 
occupation,  income,  and  membership  in  clubs  and  organizations.  The 
result  is  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  complex  network  of  social  relations  and 
economic  interdependencies  which  characterize  the  modern  urban  com- 
munity. Statistical  categories  are  related  to  socially  significant  categories. 
The  relative  positions  of  racial  and  religious  groups,  in  terms  of  their 
participation  in  various  community  activities,  and  the  degree  of  political 
power  they  may  possess  are  also  shown  in  detail.3 

The  structural  approach  has  also  been  used  extensively  in  the  study 
of  the  modern  rural  community.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  rural  community 
has  changed  from  a  single,  self-sufficient  social  unit  to  an  aggregate 
which  is  thoroughly  interrelated  with  other  communities  and  is  economi- 
cally and  socially  differentiated.  Hence  it  becomes  important  to  show  the 
consequences  of  these  trends  in  the  formation  of  status  groups,  inter- 
relations of  communities,  degree  of  economic  dependency  of  communities 
and  groups  within  the  community,  and  extent  of  participation  in  various 
social  activities  of  these  communities  and  groups.4 

The  Community  Study  Approach 

In  recent  years  sociologists  have  increasingly  turned  to  the  intensive 
studies  of  communities  as  total  socio-cultural  units  in  an  effort  to  under- 
stand the  dynamics  of  community  growth  and  change.  Such  studies  in- 
volve the  collection  of  statistical  data,  the  organization  of  this  data 
ecologically,  and  the  analysis  of  structures.  In  addition  to  all  of  these,  a 
close-range  inquiry  is  made  into  the  attitudes,  values,  methods  of  child- 
rearing,  religious  patterns — in  short  the  entire  "way  of  life"  or  culture  of 
the  community.  The  community  study  approach  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  its  broad  scope,  and  also  by  its  inclusion  of  a  wide 
range  of  information  about  culture  not  collected  systematicalUy  in  the 
other  approaches. 

However,  not  all  community  studies  maintain  this  broad  scope.  A 
large  number  tend  to  concentrate  safely  on  the  statistical-ecological- 
structural  aspects;  others  on  the  cultural  alone.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
been  made  by  cultural  anthropologists  who  have  adapted  their  methods 

3  See  W.  L.  Warner  and  P.  S.  Lunt,  The  Status  System  of  a  Modern  Community,  Volume 
II  in  the  Yankee  City  Series  of  monographs,  and  other  volumes  in  this  exhaustive  structural 
study  of  a  New  England  city. 

4  For  examples  see  J.  H.  Kolb  and  E.  de  S.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Parts 
One  and  Two. 
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for  studying  nonliterate  cultures  to  modern  communities  with  con- 
siderable success.  It  has  thus  been  only  recently  that  our  own  culture  has 
been  studied  as  systematically  and  intensively  as  the  cultures  of  other 
peoples.  The  reason  is  the  only  recent  recognition  of  the  practical  utility 
of  such  studies  in  social  work,  relief  programs,  slum  clearance,  crimi- 
nology, and  the  like.5 

Types  of  Modern  Communities 

The  methods  just  described  indicate  the  wide  range  of  problems  for 
scientific  study  in  the  modern  community.  A  community  is  a  big  phrase 
which  actually  includes  many  different  kinds  of  subject  matter  and 
processes  and  which  provides  endless  opportunities  for  research.  The 
complexity  of  the  data  and  of  the  methods  used  for  getting  it  also  suggest 
that  the  number  of  types  of  communities  in  the  modern  world  are  many 
and  varied. 

Obviously  the  major  historical  types  of  community — village,  town, 
city — still  exist,  but  the  actual  picture  of  community  life  has  become  so 
involved  that  these  simple  types  are  no  longer  adequate  to  describe  the 
situation.  We  will  therefore  use  a  classification  which  expresses  the  most 
important  contemporary  trends  in  the  changing  pattern  of  community 
life  and  organization.  This  classification  is  as  follows:  (1)  The  Urban  Com- 
munity: Culture  and  Structure.  (2)  The  Metropolitan  Community:  The 
Expansion  of  Urban  Influence.  (3)  The  Rural  Community:  Urbanization. 
(4)  Folk  and  Peasant  Communities:  Westernization.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  order  in  this  and  the  following  chapter. 

THE     URBAN     COMMUNITY!     CULTURE    AND     STRUCTURE 

Since  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  cities  have  come  to  be  the  most  important  and  influential  com- 
munity type  in  human  society.  The  basic  trend  toward  city  life  began  in 
the  Bronze  Age,  but  the  trend  did  not  reach  its  peak  of  development 
until  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  The  whole  fabric  of  commercial  and 
industrial  civilization  requires  the  city  as  a  focal  center  for  trade  and 

5  The  Yankee  City  Series  of  monographs,  mentioned  previously,  collectively  make  up 
a  full-range  community  study,  although  the  individual  monographs  represent  more  spe- 
cialized research.  A  good  example  of  a  cultural  study  of  a  modern  rural  community  is  James 
West,  Plainville,  USA.  Many  of  the  studies  of  Chinese  peasant  communities  are  good  ex- 
amples of  combinations  of  the  other  approaches  plus  the  cultural;  for  example  Hsiao-Tung 
Fei,  Peasant  Life  in  China. 
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business,  and  the  massing  of  a  large  labor  force  for  the  establishment  of 
factories. 

The  city  has  therefore  become  the  characteristic  expression  of  the 
modern  complex  form  of  society  and  culture  we  call  "civilization."  This 
means  that  both  the  disadvantages  and  advantages  of  civilization  can  be 
found  in  cities.  To  mention  only  a  few,  there  are  crowded,  insecure  living 
and  disorganized  economic  conditions  on  the  one  hand,  and  rational 
thought  and  mass  education  on  the  other. 

We  can  briefly  and  succinctly  list  the  following  traits  as  typical  of 
all  urban  communities  in  the  Western  world:  Industrialization  and  an 
intricate  division  of  labor,  economic  specialization,  and  a  money  economy 
of  large,  impersonal  extent;  a  secularized  and  impersonal  system  of  social 
order  (courts,  police,  etc.);  a  complex  stratification  system;  centralization 
(the  "business  district")  of  gainful  activities,  segregated  from  place  of 
residence  of  the  workers;  anonymity  of  individuals  and  impersonal  pat- 
terns of  contact  and  interrelationship;  rapid  change  and  constant  inter- 
section of  new  patterns  of  thought  and  action,  producing  continual 
novelty  and  "fads";  continual  development  of  specialized  associations 
and  interest  groups,  and  the  effort  to  bring  contradictory  interests  and 
tendencies  into  harmony;  finally,  the  development  of  "sophisticated"  in- 
tellectual, scientific,  and  artistic  patterns. 

This  fist  covers  a  great  deal,  as  a  little  thought  on  the  complexity  of 
any  one  of  these  characteristic  traits  will  show.  Since  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  describe  all  of  them,  we  shall  select  only  certain  important  aspects  of 
these  characteristics  and  discuss  them  in  some  detail.6  In  this  discussion 
we  shall  be  more  interested  in  general  qualities  and  trends  than  in  specific 
facts  and  statistics. 


The  Urban  Cultural  Configuration 

While  individual  cities,  like  any  society,  possess  their  own  culture 
patterns,  the  essential  similarity  of  urban  social  life  permits  generaliza- 
tions about  urban  culture  which  apply  to  almost  all  European  and  Ameri- 
can city  communities.  We  shall,  therefore,  discuss  first  the  dominant  pat- 
terns which  make  up  the  cultural  configuration  of  the  city. 

Since  city  life  has  become  the  typical  expression  of  modern  civili- 
zation, it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  the  urbanite  sees  all  social  life  from 

6  This  discussion  leans  heavily  on  the  following  works:  E.  W.  Burgess  (ed.),  The  Urban 
Community;  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  The  City;  Louis  Wirth,  "Urbanism  as  a  Way  of 
Life,"  pp.  1-24;  and  others  noted  later.  See  also  E.  E.  Muntz,  Urban  Sociology,  for  a  repre- 
sentative text  in  the  field  of  urban  sociology. 
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the  viewpoint  of  urbanism.  The  professional  spokesmen  for  the  urban 
community  thus  identify  it  as  the  community,  as  the  special  and  genuine 
form  of  social  and  cultural  existence.  This  leads  to  a  peculiar  self-con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  urban  community  which  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  more  passive,  accepting  attitude  of  the  town,  village,  and  rural 
neighborhood.  This  tendency  has  been  treated  critically  by  those  who  see 
urbanism  as  a  threat  to  a  free  society  and  rational  development  of  social 
organization.  Lewis  Mumford  exemplifies  this  critical  perspective: 

The  whole  moral  of  this  metropolitan  regime  is  that  one  does 
not  live,  truly  live,  unless  one  lives  in  the  metropolis  or  copies  closely, 
abjectly,  its  ways.  Expensive  ways:  ways  that  may  be  turned  into 
monetary  profits  for  the  benefits  of  those  who  have  a  capital  stake 
in  the  regime  and  who  live  in  the  light  of  its  reflected  glory.  This 
moral  is  implanted  by  education,  driven  home  by  advertisement, 
spread  by  propaganda:  life  means  metropolitan  life.  Not  merely  is 
the  exodus  to  the  city  hastened,  but  the  domination  of  the  surviving 
countryside  is  assured:  the  same  hand,  as  it  were,  writes  the  songs 
and  lays  down  the  terms  for  the  mortgage.7 

On  the  positive  side  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  self-conscious 
awareness  of  the  urban  community  is  another  form  of  the  prevailing 
tendency  toward  free,  rational,  objective  thought  patterns,  which  in  the 
urban  setting  have  made  possible  the  growth  of  science  and  the  searching 
critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  human  social  life.  From  the  time  of  the 
Greek  cities  the  urban  environment  has  fostered  these  tendencies. 

This  pattern  of  urban  self-consciousness  is  given  content  by  a  pro- 
nounced emphasis  on  activity — speed,  rapid  routine,  accomplishment, 
energetic  living.  This  pattern  is  emphasized  in  the  rapid  alternation  of 
work-periods  and  play -periods,  in  the  stress  on  "amusement,"  "enter- 
tainment," and  the  "vacation,"  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of  "efficiency" 
in  business  activities.  Advertisements  emphasize  the  efficiency  and  time- 
saving  advantages  of  commercial  products;  the  scientist  and  the  business- 
man are  held  up  as  models  of  well-organized  individuals  who  "know  what 
to  do  with  their  time."  In  another  direction,  the  popular  worship  of 
favour  individuals  in  sporting  and  entertaining  circles  is  accompanied  by 
a  respect  for  fame  and  the  perfection  of  popular  skills,  like  throwing 
baseballs  and  singing  love  songs.  The  whole  "American  dream"  of  fame, 
fortune,  and  success  is  an  intense  urban  product. 

7  Lewis  Mumford,  The  Culture  of  Cities,  p.  255.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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An  accompanying  pattern  is  that  of  magnitude — the  interest  and 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  large  size  and  scope  of  all  activity  and  objects. 
The  biggest  electric  sign;  the  largest  motion  picture  theater;  the  biggest 
crowd  at  a  football  game;  the  longest  popular  novel;  the  tallest  building; 
the  brightest  lights;  the  longest  bridge;  the  greatest  athlete — all  of  these 
are  given  detailed  and  encyclopedic  attention  in  popular  publications  and 
in  the  conventional  values  of  the  average  urbanite.  Activity  is  thus  not 
only  viewed  as  good  in  itself,  but  as  if  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
impressive  scope  and  magnitude. 

The  focus  of  attention  on  striking,  unusual,  or  popular  "public  per- 
sonalities" helps  to  obscure  but  also  serves  to  document  a  fourth  major 
pattern  of  the  urban  cultural  configuration — impersonality.  The  singling- 
out  of  a  few  famous  and  notorious  individuals  gives  an  illusion  of  intimacy 
and  vicarious  pleasure  to  the  thousands  who  live  obscure  lives  and  hold 
dreary  jobs.  Actually  the  "public  personality"  is  an  artificial  creation  of 
the  publicity  man  and  the  promoter  and  bears  little  relationship  to  a 
living  human  being.  It  serves  only  to  dramatize  the  actual  impersonality 
and  lack  of  close,  long-lasting  human  relationships  in  urban  social  life. 
The  contacts  of  people  on  a  street  car,  in  movies,  of  waitress  and  customer 
in  restaurants,  of  doctor  and  patient  in  the  large  clinics,  and  in  the  other 
typical  urban  settings,  are  all  based  on  conventionalized,  superficial  com- 
mon understandings  without  the  depth  of  emotional  reaction  or  motiva- 
tion one  ordinarily  associates  with  relationships  in  the  small  town  or  rural 
community.  This  does  not  mean  that  personal  relations  are  absent  in  the 
urban  culture,  but  only  that  the  majority  of  social  relations  are  charac- 
teristically impersonal.  People  come  to  think  of  and  treat  each  other  as 
units  or  things  rather  than  as  persons.  Apartment  dwellers  may  live  in 
adjoining  apartments  in  the  same  building  for  ten  years  and  never  speak 
to  one  another. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  major  patterns  is  not  so  much  a  pattern 
as  it  is  a  general  characteristic  of  many  patterns  or  perhaps  a  configuration 
in  itself.  We  refer  to  heterogeneity.  By  this  we  mean  that  tendency  toward 
endless  variety  and  difference  which  characterizes  the  urban  culture: 
variety  of  subcultures;  entertainments;  religions;  family  types;  child- 
rearing  practices;  personal  beliefs,  and  so  on.  Much  of  this  variety  and 
difference  is  due  to  the  existence  of  different  class  segments  and  ethnic 
groups  which  migrate  to  the  city  to  constitute  its  population.  But  beyond 
this,  heterogeneity  in  general  becomes  a  preferred  pattern  or  goal.  People 
want  to  "be  different";  they  take  pride  in  such  behavior  and  possessions 
which  distinguish  them  from  their  fellows.  In  contrast  to  all  other  types 
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of  communities,  the  urban  community  thus  places  a  premium  on  "dif- 
ferentness"  and  even  acknowledges  this  premium  in  its  educational  sys- 
tem and  in  its  official  pride  in  our  nation  being  a  "melting  pot."  The  town 
or  village  community  has  a  much  more  pronounced  tendency  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  homogeneity  or  similarities  than  on  differences.8 

The  general  effect  of  these  patterns  is  to  create  a  socio-psychological 
atmosphere  or  world- view  of  motion;  change;  sharp,  shifting  emotions; 
casualness;  cynicism;  rationality;  matter-of-factness;  sophistication; 
mass-behavior  (like  cheering  crowds);  and  the  easy  accommodation  of 
individuals  to  extremely  diverse  patterns  and  systems  of  behavior  and 
ideas.  This  world-view  has  been  called  "secular"  to  differentiate  it  from 
the  "sacred"  or  traditionalized  perspective  of  the  folk  community. 

As  the  sociologist  Georg  Simmel  remarked: 

The  psychological  foundation  upon  which  the  metropolitan  in- 
dividuality is  erected,  is  the  intensification  of  emotional  life  due  to 
the  swift  and  continuous  shift  of  external  and  internal  stimuli.  .  .  . 
To  the  extent  that  the  metropolis  creates  these  psychological  con- 
ditions— with  every  crossing  of  the  street,  with  the  tempo  and 
multiplicity  of  economic,  occupational  and  social  life — it  creates  in 
the  sensory  foundations  of  mental  life,  and  in  the  degree  of  awareness 
necessitated  by  our  organization  as  creatures  dependent  on  differ- 
ences, a  deep  contrast  with  the  slower,  more  habitual,  more  smoothly 
flowing  rhythm  of  sensory-mental  phase  of  the  town  and  rural  ex- 
istence.9 

The  Urban  Social  Structure 

So  much  for  our  brief  survey  of  the  urban  community's  dominant 
cultural  configuration.  We  may  now  inspect  the  structured  group  frame- 
work in  which  these  cultural  patterns  function. 

The  first  structural  factor  is  that  of  population  size  and  density.  In  a 
small  community  it  is  possible  to  know  nearly  everyone,  or  at  least  be 
able  to  place  an  individual  in  his  general  status  and  role  merely  by  know- 
ing his  family  membership.  More  than  this  it  becomes  possible  to  have 

8  The  cult  of  heterogeneity,  like  most  of  these  other  patterns,  is  a  trend  rather  than  a 
universal  fact.  In  recent  years,  with  the  spread  of  nationalist  slogans  and  patriotic  appeals 
plus  the  American  isolationism  which  became  prominent  after  World  War  I,  there  has  been 
a  reverse  tendency  on  the  national  scene.  But  this  has  been  largely  verbal  in  nature  and 
has  in  no  substantial  way  altered  the  very  real  heterogeneity  of  urban  life. 

9  Georg  Simmel,  "The  Metropolis  and  Mental  Life"  (translated  by  Edward  A.  Shils), 
In  Selected  Readings,  Second- Year  Course  in  the  Study  of  Contemporary  Society,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Reprinted  with  permission. 
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relatively  frequent,  face-to-face  contacts  with  most  individuals  in  the 
community.  Such  a  community  approximates  what  Cooley  called  a 
"primary  group"  and  which  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

When  the  population  approaches  the  size  of  the  average  modern  city, 
however,  this  type  of  social  and  cultural  life  is  impossible,  except  in  certain 
selected,  very  old  city  neighborhoods  where  there  is  little  populational 
migration.  One  cannot  know  or  even  see  everyone  in  the  population.  This 
means  that  relations  between  individuals  will  perforce  be  impersonal  and 
utilitarian.  The  salesgirl  in  the  department  store  becomes  an  instrument 
of  the  store,  someone  who  supplies  service  and  not  a  person  to  know. 

With  a  high  density  of  population,  as  is  characteristic  of  urban  areas, 
one  can  expect  complex  differentiation  and  specialization.  This  is  in  part 
true  of  animals  as  well  as  of  human  communities,  since  as  more  individuals 
crowd  into  any  one  area,  their  occupations  must  become  more  specialized 
in  order  to  support  the  whole  group.  In  order  for  an  ant  nest  to  sustain  a 
dense  concentration  of  organisms  it  must  develop  a  division  of  labor 
superficially  similar  to  human  communities  (workers,  fighters,  queens, 
drones,  etc.). 

Population  size  and  density  then  help  produce  a  second  structural 
characteristic  of  the  urban  community — differentiation.  The  community 
can  exist  only  so  long  as  its  members  carry  out  a  series  of  diverse  and 
different  jobs  and  functions,  like  governing,  policing,  cleaning,  financing, 
selling,  and  producing.  These  different  occupations  tend  to  become  in- 
stitutionalized, that  is,  they  develop  their  own  sets  of  practices,  codes  of 
ethics,  interests  to  be  defended,  and  rights  to  be  upheld.  They  therefore 
give  rise  to  many  specialized  associations  and  groups,  like  the  courts, 
police  force,  labor  unions,  trade  associations,  and  so  on.  These  organi- 
zations strive  to  influence  government  in  order  to  secure  their  rights  and 
benefits.  Thus,  the  city  is  characterized  by  constant  push-and-pull  activity 
between  these  organizations,  while  at  the  same  time  they  must  all  co- 
operate in  order  to  assure  the  well-being  and  survival  of  the  community. 

Differentiation,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  In  addition  the  urban 
community  is  characterized  by  a  multiplicity  of  clubs,  social  groups, 
lodges,  ethnic  associations,  neighborhood  associations,  and  many  others. 
These  form  along  various  lines  of  division  and  cleavage  in  the  community 
— foreign  background,  race,  economic  interests,  neighborhood  solidarity, 
and  class  lines.  The  number  and  importance  of  such  differentiated  or- 
ganizations will  generally  correspond  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
various  population  groupings  in  the  community. 

A  further  effect  of  differentiation  can  be  described  as  a  third  struc- 
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tural  characteristic  of  the  community — segmentation  of  roles.  Here  we 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  urban  resident  is  typically  in  contact  with  many 
different  people.  Only  a  few  of  these  people  are  related  to  him  in  a  full 
social  sense,  as  blood  relatives  or  intimate  companions,  sharing  his  ideas 
and  occupations.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  in 
contact  are  met  only  on  specialized  terms.  He  "knows"  the  bus  driver 
only  through  his  contacts  with  him  while  going  to  work;  he  "knows"  the 
boss  only  as  a  supervisor;  the  waitress  as  a  servant  of  the  restaurant; 
the  policeman  as  the  keeper  of  order;  his  neighbor  as  a  man  with  children 
who  break  down  hedges.  All  of  these  people  are  related  to  him  only 
through  specialized  aspects  of  their  total  status  and  role;  he  does  not 
know  them  as  full-length  portraits. 

As  Wirth  10  and  others  have  pointed  out,  this  segmentation  of  roles 
helps  to  explain  why  the  urban  culture  is  so  often  characterized  by  an 
attitude  pattern  which  may  be  described  as  blase,  indifferent,  and  "so- 
phisticated." Meeting  people  on  the  grounds  of  only  a  specialized  aspect 
of  their  role  and  personality  gives  rise  to  an  impersonal  attitude  toward 
them.  Moreover,  the  city  dweller  cannot  form  intimate  relationships  with 
all  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.  To  do  so  would  occupy 
all  of  his  time.  Therefore,  he  tends  to  develop  a  protective  attitude  of 
impersonality  and  anonymity  in  order  to  fend  off  the  "personal  claims 
and  expectations  of  others."  In  this  respect,  we  find  another  set  of  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  urban  life.  Segmentation  of  roles  and  im- 
personal relationships  give  the  city  dweller  a  freedom  and  independence 
from  the  controls  of  a  small  group,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  lacks  the 
stability  and  feeling  of  participation  in  a  group  that  comes  from  living  in 
a  small  community. 

All  of  these  structural  characteristics  and  their  aspects  give  rise  to  a 
fourth  major  characteristic — subcultures.  The  necessary  division  of  a 
large,  heterogeneous  population  into  many  different  economic,  profes- 
sional, racial,  and  ethnic  groupings  creates  a  community  which  lacks  a 
deep,  single,  cultural  unity.  Instead  one  finds  on  the  surface  a  series  of 
over-all,  superficial  uniformities  and  underneath  a  series  of  subcultural 
differences.  These  subcultures  or  specialized  configurations  often  conform 
to  neighborhoods,  like  the  "Italian  district,"  but  can  also  be  found  stretch- 
ing across  the  city  as  in  the  case  of  classes.  Thus,  all  members  of  industrial 
labor  unions  in  an  urban  community  share  something  of  a  subculture  by 
virtue  of  their  occupations  and  union  membership,  irrespective  of  neigh- 
borhood residence. 
10  Wirth,  op.  cit. 
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The  proliferation  of  subcultures  makes  understandable  the  growth 
of  complex,  impersonal  systems  of  control,  like  law  and  government. 
Such  a  vast  number  of  different  groups  of  all  kinds  makes  impossible  the 
simple  controls  of  public  opinion  and  family  regulation  found  in  smaller 
communities.  Instead,  the  urban  community  (and  the  whole  nation  on 
the  widest  sCale)  requires  a  set  of  uniform  laws  and  regulations  which 
will  apply  to  everyone,  regardless  of  his  special  interests  and  needs.  This 
constantly  promotes  the  rise  of  conflicts  and  strivings  for  better  recogni- 
tion and  position  in  regard  to  these  abstract  codes.  As  urban  life  becomes 
more  complex,  the  necessity  for  these  codes  and  regulations  becomes  more 
pressing.  Accordingly,  conflict  may  become  more  evident.  The  United 
States  has  been  for  some  time  and  is  at  present  passing  through  such  a 
stage  of  development. 

This  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  urban  community  which  differs  in  a 
great  many  ways  from  a  smaller,  more  homogeneous  community.  One 
can  therefore  describe  the  urban  environment  as  essentially  a  collection 
of  subcultures,  subcommunities,  specialized  economic  and  occupational 
groups,  all  interwoven  in  an  interdependent  pattern  of  economic  inter- 
change and  characterized  by  a  series  of  superficially  uniform  patterns 
of  action  and  thought  behavior.  This  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  typical 
village  or  small  town  where  the  division  of  the  population  is  along  family 
lines  rather  than  economic,  professional,  class,  or  subcultural  groupings, 
and  where  a  common,  deep  culture  is  evident. 

Of  course,  these  descriptions  are  ideal-typical,  that  is,  they  concern 
the  most  typical  and  essential  aspects  of  city  life.  Obviously  one  does 
find  personal  relations,  face-to-face  contacts,  and  deeper  common  under- 
standings in  any  city,  just  as  one  finds  impersonality,  secondary  contacts, 
and  superficial  uniformities  in  a  smaller  community.  But  in  either  case, 
the  prevailing  tendency  is  in  the  other  direction,  and  the  nontypical 
characteristics  often  appear  in  spite  of  the  forces  tending  in  the  other 
direction. 


THE     METROPOLITAN     COMMUNITY: 

THE     EXPANSION     OF     URBAN     INFLUENCE 

Life  in  the  city  is  one  problem,  but  the  rise  and  spread  of  an  urbanized 
society  is  another.  In  considering  the  latter  a  key  concept  is  that  of  the 
"metropolitan  community"  which  is  both  a  wider  and  more  inclusive 
type  than  the  "urban  community."  N.  S.  B.  Gras  has  stated  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  metropolitan  community  as  follows: 
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The  new  metropolitan  community  was  based  on  an  internal 
organization  of  productive  forces  and  an  external  relationship  with 
other  units  either  of  the  same  order  or  of  more  primitive  form.  In- 
ternally the  new  unit  was  made  up  of  a  great  commercial  city  as 
nucleus  and  a  large  surrounding  area  as  hinterland.  In  the  nucleus 
were  the  men  of  big  business  who  looked  out  upon  the  hinterland  as 
their  field  of  conquest.  In  the  big  surrounding  area  of  the  unit  were 
the  towns  and  the  farms,  the  railroads  and  the  mines,  the  canals 
and  the  forests.  Never  before  were  so  many  millions  of  men  brought 
into  so  big  a  unit  of  producers  and  consumers.  Since  the  sixteenth 
century  this  has  been  the  outstanding  event  in  economic  history.  .  .  .n 

One  of  the  key  ideas  here  is  that  of  hinterland — the  wide  area  of 
rural,  village,  and  town  communities  surrounding  and  radiating  from  the 
urban  community,  all  dependent  in  varying  ways  upon  the  focus  of 
economic  activities  and  needs  of  the  city  population  and  its  groups.  Thus, 
the  city  or  urban  community  plus  the  hinterland  make  up  the  metro- 
politan community. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  any  town  or  village  with 
stores  becomes  a  trading  or  service  center  for  a  surrounding  region.  But 
the  metropolitan  community  is  of  such  large  extent  and  so  complex  in 
its  development  that  it  requires  special  study.  There  are  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  only  relatively  few  full-fledged  metropolitan  com- 
munities. Of  these  the  following  are  among  the  best  known — New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Denver,  and  Los 
Angeles.  These  metropolitan  districts  extend  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
miles  in  an  irregular  area  from  the  city  limits.  Even  beyond  this  area  of 
recognizable  influence,  whole  regions  of  the  country  (for  example  the  Mid- 
dle West)  feel  oriented  around  the  great  metropolitan  area.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  journalistically  recognizes  this  fact  by  referring  to  everything 
within  a  one-hundred-and-fifty-mile  radius  of  Chicago  as  "Chicagoland." 

The  ways  in  which  this  influence  spreads  are  complex  and  variable. 
One  can  trace  the  zone  of  immediate  influence  by  watching  roadside 
advertisements  and  the  newspaper  containers  at  the  roadside  in  front  of 
farmhouses.  Ads  and  newspapers  on  direct  delivery  do  not  usually  extend 
beyond  twenty  miles  outside  the  city.  In  some  of  the  larger  metropolitan 
districts,  like  Los  Angeles,  street  names  and  numbers  on  the  city  system 
may  extend  as  far  as  twenty-five  miles.  Roadside  stands  which  sell 
produce  may  be  evident  within  thirty-five  miles  of  the  city  area.  Road 

11  N.  S.  B.  Gras,  "The  Rise  of  the  Metropolitan  Community,"  in  E.  R.  Burgess  (ed.). 
The  Urban  Community,  p.  184.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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houses  and  other  forms  of  amusement  may  be  situated  as  much  as  fifty 
to  sixty  miles  from  the  city  and  still  depend  entirely  on  the  city  for  their 
trade.  Truck  farms  which  service  the  food  needs  of  the  city  population 
appear  about  ten  miles  outside  of  Chicago  and  extend  downstate  for  one 
hundred  miles  along  the  main  highways  leading  up  to  Chicago.  In  recent 
years  some  factory-owners  have  deserted  the  city  and  moved  to  small 
towns  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  outside  the  city  limits,  often  building 
railroad  spurs  leading  into  the  plant.  Thus,  a  suburb  or  village,  formerly 
agricultural  or  purely  residential,  suddenly  becomes  an  outlying  working- 
class  neighborhood.  City  residents,  deserting  the  higher  taxes,  the  con- 
gestion, and  inconvenience  of  the  city,  move  to  former  villages  from  ten 
to  fifty  miles  from  the  city,  transforming  them  into  suburbs  and  promot- 
ing the  development  of  the  commuter  train.  Mail-order  houses  and  big 
department  stores  inaugurate  direct  delivery  to  all  towns  and  villages 
within  a  twenty-mile  radius,  thus  bringing  rural  areas  into  direct  pur- 
chasing relationship  with  the  business  district  of  the  city.  Some  outlying 
communities  become  special  amusement  centers  for  the  city,  especially 
for  gambling  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  banned  in  the  city  proper. 
Long  highways  stretching  out  of  the  city  become  passages  of  gas  stations, 
roadhouses,  hamburger  stands,  pottery  emporiums,  funeral  homes — any 
one  of  these  often  having  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse  at  the  rear,  hidden 
behind  the  gaudy  exterior  of  the  sales  building. 

Many  more  such  examples  could  be  cited.  They  all  serve  to  illustrate 
the  extraordinary  complexity  and  intricacy  of  the  types  and  degrees  of 
influence  the  city  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  metropolitan  district. 
Obviously,  political  boundaries  have  little  effect  upon  such  growth  which 
cuts  across  city  and  township  boundaries,  across  county  lines,  and  in  a 
few  cases  (like  Detroit  which  is  beginning  to  encroach  on  the  Toledo  zone 
of  influence  in  Ohio)  even  to  cut  across  state  boundaries.  The  influence 
of  the  city  can  take  root  and  expand  anywhere  highways  and  automobiles 
and  commutation  services  extend. 

In  this  mushroom  growth  the  disorder  is  apparent  only  to  the  casual 
observer.  Actually  it  follows  fairly  regular  patterns  of  distribution,  de- 
pending upon  a  series  of  key  factors.  These  are  transportation,  specialized 
economic  needs,  political  structures,  tax  systems,  municipal  services,  and 
type  of  industry.12  If  the  nature  and  intensity  of  these  factors  are  known, 

12  The  patterning  and  regularity  of  this  urban  development  is  of  course  of  that  character 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  only.  No  conscious  planning  of  the  patterning  has  taken  place. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unplanned  mushroom  growth  of  cities  constitutes  an  important  social 
problem,  creating  as  it  does  slum  areas,  unstable  land  values,  and  their  concomitant  human 
consequences. 
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the  apparently  heterogeneous  spread  of  the  urban  influences  becomes 
intelligible.  Thus,  a  city  like  Chicago  with  a  high  tax  rate  and  relatively 
undeveloped  municipal  services  (garbage  collection,  water  supply,  etc.) 
tends  to  develop  a  mass  of  residential  suburbs  (former  villages,  etc.) 
radiating  along  transportation  lines.  A  city  like  Los  Angeles,  where 
automobile  transportation  has  developed  instead  of  rail,  manifests  the 
characteristic  mushroom  growth  of  taverns,  supermarkets,  carhop  restau- 
rants, and  so  on,  along  the  highways  leading  out  of  the  city. 

More  important  perhaps  is  the  general  metropolitan  community 
structure  of  specialized  towns  at  varying  distances  from  the  city.13  These 
so-called  "satellite  cities"  specialize  as  industrial  suburbs,  residential 
suburbs,  recreational  centers,  working-class  neighborhoods,  and  as  local 
trading  centers  for  farms.  The  regularity  of  this  whole  pattern  can  be 
glimpsed  in  Figure  10.  This  ecological  diagram,  while  prepared  primarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rural  communities  being  influenced,  also 
serves  our  needs  here.  Kolb  and  Brunner  describe  their  diagram  as  follows: 

A  conventionalized  graph  has  been  drawn  to  show  the  three 
zones  or  areas  surrounding  various  types  of  centers.  For  the  smaller 
places  there  is  very  little  if  any  difference  in  size  between  the  sec- 
ondary or  general  community  area  and  the  specialized  area,  if  indeed 
a  specialized  type  of  service  area  is  present  at  all.  The  larger  city 
center  does  have  the  primary  or  personal  area  and  its  secondary  area 
is  relatively  small,  while  its  specialized  area  extends  far  out  to  include 
most  of  the  areas  of  the  smaller  centers.  Neighborhoods  or  hamlet 
centers  appear  near  the  periphery  of  the  larger  community  areas, 
and  they  also  tend  to  cluster  about  the  secondary  area  of  the  larger 
city.  ... 

A  dotted  line  of  the  hill  and  valley  shape  connects  the  various 
types  of  centers  in  the  graph.  This  line  might  be  considered  the  "great 
American  highway."  .  .  .  Every  farmer's  gate  opens  onto  this  high- 
way, but  as  can  be  seen,  it  extends  beyond  his  "home  town"  to  other 
centers,  some  larger,  some  smaller.  Not  only  the  farmers  but  the 
villager  and  the  city  dweller  as  well  are  using  this  highway,  and  the 
traffic  is  in  two  directions.  The  highway,  then,  becomes  the  symbol 
of  the  interdependence  of  service  centers  and  tributary  areas.14 

Note,  then,  that  community  type  V,  the  great  city,  extends  its  spe- 
cialized service  area  way  out  to  the  left  side  of  the  chart  as  the  great 

13  See  W.  F.  Ogburn,  The  Social  Characteristics  of  Cities. 

14  J.  H.  Kolb  and  E.  de  S.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  pp.  127-9.  Quoted,  and 
the  diagram  redrawn  and  printed,  by  permission  of  the  authors  and  Houghton  MifHin, 
publishers. 
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circle  of  metropolitan  influence.  Within  its  orbit  of  secondary  service 
area  it  includes  the  area  of  the  specialized  town  or  smaller  city  (type  IV) 
and  also  many  country  neighborhood  areas.  The  highway,  however,  con- 
nects all  of  the  other  communities  and  areas  with  the  great  city,  making 
it  the  focal  center  of  the  whole  regional  complex. 

Thus,  the  metropolitan  community  becomes  the  great  central  struc- 
ture of  modern  urban-industrial  society.  That  a  community  of  this  size 
and  complexity  requires  an  administrative,  political,  and  financial  struc- 
ture different  from  the  older,  traditional  American  forms  is  self-evident. 
The  American  political  system  of  small  local  autonomies,  built  up  during 
the  early  nineteenth  century  in  a  largely  village- town  agricultural  society, 
is  inefficient  and  cumbersome  in  a  world  where  social,  economic,  and 
political  relations  completely  override  city,  township,  county,  and  state 
boundaries.  Thus,  while  Chicago  and  Cook  County  contain  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  state  retains  control 
over  such  matters  as  streetcar  fare  within  the  city.  Representation  in  the 
state  legislature  is  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  downstate  agricultural 
counties.  The  problem  of  organized  crime  has  completely  outstripped  the 
old-fashioned  autonomy  of  city  police  and  county  sheriffs.  The  expansion 
of  the  F.B.I,  was  in  part  a  response  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
criminal  organizations  which  cut  across  all  political  boundaries. 

Some  Quantitative  Measurements 

The  growing  importance  of  metropolitan  influence  can  be  roughly 
measured  by  a  consideration  of  some  simple  statistics  derived  from  United 
States  Census  reports. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  populational  growth  of 
rural  territories  as  contrasted  to  urban  territories  in  the  United  States 
from  1890  to  1940.  The  relatively  much  larger  increase  of  urban  territory 
population  is  plain. 

Population  Growth  of  Rural  Territories 
Contrasted  with  Urban  Territories 

1890  1920  19k0 

Population 
in  rural 
territories  40,841,449  51,552,647  57,245,573 

Population 
in  urban 
territories  22,106,265  54,157,973  74,423,702 
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The  contrast  may  be  made  even  clearer  by  inspecting  the  popula- 
tional  growth  in  a  large  city,  New  York,  and  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
agricultural  states,  Iowa.  The  table  shows  that  New  York  was  about  six 
times  more  populous  in  1940  than  in  1870,  while  Iowa  approximately 
doubled  its  population : 

Population  Growth  of  a  Large  City 
Contrasted  with  an  Agricultural  State 
1870  mo 

Population  of 

New  York  City    1,478,103         7,454,995 
Population 

of  Iowa  1,194,020         2,538,268 

A  more  general  way  of  defining  the  "urban  shift"  on  populational 
grounds  is  to  examine  the  position  of  the  center  of  population,  an  abstract 
position  located  by  mathematical  means  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  an  equal  number  of  people.  In  1790  this  position  was  located  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  in  1820  at  Moorefield,  West  Virginia;  in  1870  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  in  1940  in  Sullivan  County,  Indiana.  Thus,  there  has  been 
a  general  westward  shift  in  the  center  of  population,  indicating  an  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  area  west  of  the  East  coast.  However,  this 
position  still  remains  in  an  area  dominated  by  large,  industrial  cities. 
Although  the  country  is  gradually  filling  up,  the  greatest  concentration  of 
population  remains  in  the  heavily  urbanized  areas.15 

15  For  a  complete  review  of  American  population  trends  see  Philip  M.  Hauser  and 
Conrad  Taeuber,  "The  Changing  Population  of  the  United  States." 
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THE     RURAL     COMMUNITY:     URBANIZATION 

the  major  differences  between  the  rural  community  and  the  urban  com- 
munity have  already  been  indicated  and  need  not  be  relisted  in  detail. 
The  principal  subject  we  wish  to  discuss  in  this  chapter  is  the  effect  of 
the  penetration  of  urban  culture  patterns,  social  structures,  and  economic 
arrangements  on  the  life  of  smaller  communities  and  rural  regions.  This 
is  hardly  a  new  development  in  history.  Since  the  beginnings  of  urban 
civilization  in  the  Bronze  Age,  the  city  and  the  social  and  cultural  trends 
associated  with  it  have  been  influential  in  the  alteration  of  small,  isolated, 
homogeneous,  self-sufficient  communities.  The  peasant  community  in 
the  Near  East  during  the  Bronze  Age  had  already  ceased  being  entirely 
self-sufficient  in  the  Neolithic  sense,  but  was  raising  some  of  its  crops  and 
animals  for  sale  or  barter  in  the  city  market  and  receiving  city-made 
metal  tools  in  exchange. 

But  this  very  ancient  process  did  not  become  world-wide  in  scope 
or  seriously  important  in  the  modification  of  the  smaller  community  until 
fairly  recently.  Until  they  developed  metropolitan  extent  cities  did  not 
demand  the  drastic  reorganization  of  life  of  the  whole  region  or  nation. 
Civilization  itself,  as  a  series  of  forces  leading  toward  rational  thought, 
planning  of  social  existence,  and  the  systematic  exploitation  of  all  natural 
resources,  did  not  achieve  such  huge  scope  until  recent  times.  It  has  been 
only  within  the  past  one  hundred  years  that  man  has  really  begun  to 
conquer  the  natural  environment  of  the  world  with  scientific  tools  and 
attitudes. 

Rural  communities  have  appeared  in  many  different  forms  in  human 
history.  The  village  community — a  group  of  farmer-peasants  living  in  a 
small  village  with  surrounding  fields — seems  to  be  the  earliest  type.  But 
there  have  been  others.  Although  the  village  community  was  common  in 
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New  England,  the  open-country  type  of  rural  community  with  its  indi- 
vidual farms  and  neighborhood  groupings  has  been  particularly  prominent 
in  American  rural  life.  Feudal  communities  were  village  communities 
controlled  by  a  lord  or  military  protector;  their  culture  was  partly  literate 
and  fairly  complex.  Peasants  are  villagers  with  a  nonliterate  cultural 
background  which  has  been  influenced  and  altered  by  the  contact  of 
literate  civilization.  Thus,  most  Mexican  Indians  are  now  peasants  rather 
than  members  of  nonliterate  societies. 

The  analysis  of  the  processes  of  alteration  of  these  forms  of  the 
generalized  rural  community  *  is  one  of  the  central  problems  in  social 
science  and  has  been  investigated  from  many  different  points  of  view  and 
in  many  different  settings.  The  sociologist  has  tended  to  distinguish  two 
major  forms  of  the  entire  involved  process — urbanization  and  Westerni- 
zation. The  former  refers  to  the  transformation  of  rural  communities 
within  Western  society  into  specialized  and  dependent  communities  serv- 
ing the  whole  national  socio-economic  system.  The  latter  term  refers  to 
the  results  of  the  impact  of  Western  civilization  on  nonliterate  societies. 
The  changes  in  peasant  communities,  as  in  China,  are  in  one  sense  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  types,  involving  both  incorporation  within  a 
larger  national  system  and  also  the  alteration  of  folk  patterns  reflecting 
a  dim,  ancient,  nonliterate  past. 

In  this  section  we  shall  be  concerned  with  urbanization  with  particular 
reference  to  the  rural  American  scene.  The  next  section  on  folk  and  peas- 
ant communities  will  include  a  discussion  of  Westernization. 


Change  in  Rural  America 

To  begin,  we  might  recall  the  brief  sketch  of  methods  and  approaches 
used  in  modern  community  studies  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
By  using  these  different  methods  it  is  possible  to  obtain  different  kinds  of 
knowledge  about  rural  communities  and  their  urbanization.  A  simple  way 
to  secure  important  information  might  be  to  refer  to  the  census  and  study 
the  statistics  for  community  size,  crops,  amount  of  farm  ownership,  and 

1  There  are  available  several  different  sets  of  terms  to  describe  the  generalized  com- 
munity types.  Thus  Redfield  prefers  the  terms  "folk"  and  "urban"  to  describe  in  an  ideal- 
typical  sense  all  those  societies  which  are  homogeneous,  sacred,  personalized,  traditional, 
and  uncommercialized  ("folk");  and  all  those  societies  which  are  predominantly  heterogene- 
ous in  culture,  secular,  impersonal,  rationalistic,  and  commercialized  ("urban").  Real 
societies  thus  show  different  combinations  of  these  typical  traits.  (Robert  Redfield,  The 
Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan,  Chapter  1.)  Kimball  Young  prefers  the  terms  "primary  community" 
and  "secondary  community"  to  refer  to  approximately  similar  groupings  of  respective 
traits.  (K.  Young,  Sociology,  Chapters  7,  8.) 
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other  items,  as  they  change  through  the  years.  Some  generalized  and  im- 
portant trends  would  be  observed. 

On  the  other  hand  we  might  study  the  structural  and  ecological 
aspects  of  the  rural  community.  In  doing  this  we  would  be  interested  in 
the  growth  and  distribution  of  status  groups,  roles,  and  class  strata  in  the 
community.  Aspects  of  the  ecological  picture  might  include  the  investi- 
gation of  areas  of  interinfluence  and  types  of  specialized  communities. 

This  inquiry  could  be  extended  to  include  cultural  patterns  in  order 
to  make  a  full-scale  community  study.  Here  we  might  be  concerned  with 
attitudes,  values,  and  patterns  of  interaction  in  their  contemporary  and 
changing  aspects.  The  combination  of  these  methods — statistical,  ecolog- 
ical, structural,  and  cultural — would  yield  a  picture  of  a  rural  community 
in  its  various  aspects,  changing  through  time.  A  number  of  informative 
studies  of  this  type  have  been  made  and  are  available  for  study.2 

The  general  conclusions  of  these  studies,  plus  many  others  of  a  more 
specialized  nature,  may  be  described  as  follows :  In  their  historical  aspect 
these  studies  have  described  a  rural  America  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  characterized  by  small,  isolated,  self-sufficient  communities  with 
collective  social  activity,  like  barn-raisings,  large  families,  interest  in  re- 
ligion, and  a  homogeneous  culture  (the  families  were  nearly  all  alike  in 
culture  patterns),  and  an  undifferentiated  social  structure  and  economy 
(that  is,  no  clear-cut  class  strata  based  on  wealth,  etc.).  This  ideal  picture 
was  somewhat  different  in  different  areas.  Even  by  1800  commerciali- 
zation and  transportation  had  altered  the  situation  in  certain  places.  But 
the  description  is  accurate  for  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  rural  American  com- 
munities of  the  period.  The  farther  west  one  went,  the  more  this  picture 
assumed  the  special  tints  (Indian  fighting,  stockades,  hunting)  of  the 
pioneer  community. 

Communities  of  this  type  with  their  family  feuds,  religious  orienta- 
tion, lusty  holiday  celebrations,  home  craftsmanship,  husking  bees,  plain, 
durable  clothes,  and  plain,  nourishing  food  are  so  well-known  to  all  of  us 
through  stories,  novels,  and  history  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
summary  presented  above.  We  may  take  this  general  social  and  cultural 
community  type  as  an  approximation  to  an  isolated,  homogeneous  "folk" 
society  and  proceed  to  analyze  the  changes  that  have  occurred  within  it. 

These  changes  can  be  generalized  by  speaking  of  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  geographical  and  cultural  isolation  of  the  rural  com- 

2  Some  of  these  studies  are  W.  G.  Mather,  T.  H.  Townsend,  and  D.  Sanderson,  A  Study 
of  Rural  Community  Development  in  Waterville,  N.  Y.;  K.  MacLeish  and  K.  Young,  Culture 
of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community:  Landaff,  N.  II.;  J.  West,  Plainville,  USA.  Other 
titles  can  be  found  in  the  general  bibliography. 
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munity,  and  its  growing  interrelations  with  and  dependency  upon  the 
wider  urban  world.  From  1800  to  the  present  the  American  population 
grew  enormously.  This  growth  resulted  in  greater  populational  spread 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  isolated  frontier.  The  increasing  population 
also  required  more  food.  Thus  the  farmer  to  an  increasing  extent  marketed 
his  products  instead  of  merely  raising  enough  for  his  own  use.  Farmers 
began  to  specialize  in  only  certain  kinds  of  crops.  This  meant  a  shift  to  a 
cash,  and  away  from  a  self-sufficient  economy  and  the  corresponding 
tendency  for  the  rural  community  to  buy  its  necessities  and  luxuries 
instead  of  making  them.  The  entire  process  opened  up  the  rural  com- 
munity to  the  socio-economic  impact  and  cultural  influences  of  the  urban 
community.  In  recent  years  the  drastic  fluctuations  of  farm  prices,  growth 
of  farm  tenancy,  spread  of  the  automobile,  and  the  agricultural  relief 
policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  hastened  the  urbanizing  of  the 
countryside.  The  large  number  of  farm  youth  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces 
in  World  War  II  also  can  be  expected  to  speed  up  cultural  urbanization. 
The  radio,  newspaper,  magazine,  high-pressure  advertising,  and  other 
aspects  of  urban  culture  have  penetrated  the  rural  community  with  in- 
creasing force.  In  a  recent  rural  community  study  of  a  relatively  isolated 
and  culturally  traditional  region,  a  sound-truck  was  observed  driving 
through  rocky,  hill-country  roads,  blaring  out  the  news  of  a  revival  camp- 
meeting  to  be  held  the  next  week  in  the  nearest  village.  This  breath  of 
urban  electioneering  and  frenzied  advertising  drew  not  the  slightest 
gesture  of  surprise  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  relatively  isolated  region.3 

Riverland 

In  order  to  visualize  this  urbanization  process  in  greater  detail  and 
intimacy,  we  may  examine  some  data  from  a  single  rural  community 
which  will  show  concretely  the  kind  of  change  that  has  taken  place.  This 
rural  community  which  we  will  call  "Riverland"  is  in  one  of  the  southern- 
most counties  in  Illinois,  along  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  a  neighborhood  com- 
munity, comprising  a  crossroads  hamlet  and  several  farming  areas.  For 
some  purposes  these  separate  areas  might  also  be  considered  communities 
in  themselves,  but  for  ours  we  need  not  break  down  the  area  into  smaller 
divisions. 

Figures  11  and  12  summarize  for  us  the  more  obvious  aspects  of 

3  For  detailed  and  specialized  studies  of  the  various  patterns  of  change  in  American 
rural  life  since  1800  see  J.  H.  Kolb  and  E.  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society;  D.  W. 
Sanderson  and  R.  A.  Poison,  Rural  Community  Organization;  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  The  Chang- 
ing Community;  W.  G.  Mather,  Jr.,  The  Rural  Churches  of  Alleghany  County. 
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the  changing  socio-economy  and  culture  of  Riverland.  They  have  been 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  United  States  Census  data  for  the  local  counties, 
local  historical  documents  and  records,  verbal  accounts  secured  during 
the  field  study,  and  from  records  in  local  stores.  They  are  thus  an  amalgam 
of  various  kinds  of  data  obtained  in  various  ways.  The  only  matter  of 
importance  we  omit  is  the  detailed  ecological  picture  of  the  whole  area, 
but  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  previous  discussions  the  area  was 
once  a  homogeneous  unit  with  a  scattering  of  small  subsistence  farms.  At 
the  present  time  the  whole  community  area  must  be  divided  into  many 
subareas  and  subcommunities,  based  on  the  growing  specialization  of 
crops,  the  degree  of  farm  tenancy  (most  tenants  live  in  the  most  fertile 
soil  areas),  and  the  social  status  of  the  residents.  The  typical  ecological 
picture  of  specialization  and  interdependency  (see  Figure  10)  is  thus  ob- 
tained, although  with  local  details  of  difference. 

The  generalized  economic  history  of  Riverland  is  typical  of  a  great 
many  small,  rural  community  areas  in  the  Middle  West.  From  1800  to 
about  1820  the  community  was  a  typical  pioneer  settlement  of  the  hunter- 
farmer  type.  Each  family  was  almost  completely  self-sufficient,  hunting 
and  raising  its  own  food,  making  its  own  tools  and  clothing,  and  building 
its  own  houses.  This  self-sufficiency  really  lasted  until  about  1855  when 
changes  associated  with  growing  industrialization  in  the  North  began  to 
affect  the  rural  regions  in  various  ways.  The  transition  to  a  cash-crop 
economy  began  about  this  time.  But  the  home  manufacture  of  tools  and 
clothing  is  recorded  in  the  census  reports  for  1840,  1850,  and  1860  by  way 
of  an  estimated  dollar  value  of  these  manufactures.  This  category  of 
"value  of  home  manufactures"  disappears  with  the  1880  census;  it  had 
previously  declined  from  $24,007  in  1860  to  only  $3,441  in  1870.4 
4  Data  from  U.  S.  Census  Reports  for  Massac  County,  Illinois. 


FIGURE    72 

This  chart  shows  in  graphic  form  some  of  the  changes  in  Riverland  economy  and  culture  ob- 
jects since  1820.  When  a  bar  tapers  downward,  this  means  that  the  item  represented  is  grad- 
ually disappearing;  when  a  bar  tapers  upward,  this  means  that  the  item  has  appeared  first 
in  small  quantities,  and  has  then  become  common.  Most  of  the  items  on  the  chart  are  indica- 
tors of  more  far-reaching  changes.  For  example,  the  items  from  "Log  cabins"  through 
"Sorghum"  collectively  represent  the  old  self-sufficient,  home-produced  economy.  This  dimin- 
ishes, and  is  finally  gone  around  1920.  The  chart  also  shows  how  the  changes  overlapped: 
"Sale  of  milk"  and  "Use  of  farm  machines"  begin  before  the  old  self-sufficient  economy  is 
completely  gone.  "Automobiles,"  however,  coincide  in  their  beginning  with  the  final  withering 
of  self  sufficiency.  (Sources:  U.  S.  Census  reports;  local  store  records;  interviews  with  Riverland 
people.) 
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About  1860,  then,  the  settled  agricultural  pattern  was  permanently 
established,  and  the  community  definitely  ceased  to  be  pioneer  in  all 
respects.  The  development  of  a  stable  agricultural  economy  continued 
down  through  1910,  reaching  a  peak  of  prosperity  in  the  1890-1910  period. 
River  commerce  was  also  important  at  this  time.  Economic  specialization 
had  taken  hold,  with  lumbering,  fishing,  and  peach  orchards  becoming 
important  in  the  area.  During  this  period  the  system  of  small  owned 
farms  began  to  give  way  to  a  tenancy  system  in  which  large  landowners 
began  to  buy  up  small  farms  and  turn  them  into  units  in  a  larger  enter- 
prise. The  general  prosperity,  however,  permitted  these  tenants  to  live 
secure,  stable  lives  without  the  insecurity  of  the  later  periods.5 

After  1910  agricultural  prosperity  became  less  certain  and  more 
fluctuating.  The  two  world  wars  hastened  the  tendency  toward  fluctuation 
of  farm  prices.  Since  the  community  had  increasingly  tended  to  shift  away 
from  self-sufficiency  toward  a  cash  economy,  such  fluctuations  of  the 
market  had  a  serious  effect.  The  1920-40  period  was  the  most  insecure 
and  impoverished  period  for  most  families  in  the  area.  Heavy  mechani- 
zation of  farms  had  also  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  people 
who  could  make  a  living  on  the  large,  absentee-owned  lands.  In  the  1920's 
many  turned  to  moonshining  in  order  to  make  a  living.  Eventually  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  went  on  relief  and  WPA.  These  gov- 
ernment farm  and  work  programs  literally  supported  the  community 
during  these  difficult  years. 

This  economic  framework  of  change  can  be  filled  in  with  data  for 
changes  in  many  other  aspects  of  the  culture  and  society.  Some  of  these 
have  been  shown  on  the  accompanying  charts  and  need  not  be  described 
in  detail  here.  In  every  aspect  of  the  society  and  culture  one  finds  a 
general  shift  toward  the  use  of  urban  products  and  a  cash-crop  economy. 
The  social  organization  changes  from  a  homogeneous  group  of  small  farm- 
ers to  a  differentiated  status  system,  based  on  the  different  types  of 
relation  to  the  land.  Crops  gradually  change  from  the  old,  staple  items, 
like  sugar,  sorghum  (for  molasses),  buckwheat,  and  so  on,  to  alfalfa, 
hybrid  corn,  and  soybeans.  Diversified  farming  almost  disappears,  with 
the  emphasis  on  selling  corn  and  hogs  for  cash  on  the  market.  Packaged 
and  canned  foods  appear  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  as  self-sufficiency 
decreases.  A  few  items  of  course  persist  throughout.  Corn,  beans,  and  hogs 
were  raised  right  from  the  beginning,  but  they  gradually  turn  into  cash 
crops. 

B  Figures  for  tenancy  do  not  appear  in  the  Census  Reports  until  1900.  At  that  time 
there  were  24  for  the  community.  By  1920  there  were  294. 
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Automobiles  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  community.  The  young 
people,  lacking  incentive  or  opportunity  for  farming,  took  to  cars  as  a 
means  of  escaping  from  a  boring  and  insecure  life,  and  "went  wild." 
Drinking  became  prominent.  Religion  declined;  in  1940  only  the  older 
members  of  the  community  attended  church.  A  sharp  division  in  attitudes 
appeared  between  young  and  old;  the  latter  tried  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tional virtues  of  rural  life,  while  the  young  people  desired  city  life  and 
the  freedom  granted  by  the  possession  of  plenty  of  money.  In  increasing 
numbers  the  young  people  migrated  to  cities,  or  took  jobs  on  dam-con- 
struction projects.  Moonshining,  and  its  introduction  of  urban  ideas  and 
lots  of  cash,  hastened  many  of  these  changes  in  attitudes  toward  the 
"farmin'  life"  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation. 

Changes  also  occurred  in  aspects  of  the  culture  which  are  not  readily 
apparent  to  the  outsider,  and  which  cannot  be  studied  with  the  use  of 
such  graphic  information  as  appears  in  census  reports.  One  such  aspect 
concerned  agricultural  magic — a  set  of  traditional  American  beliefs  and 
practices  associated  with  planting  crops,  which  are  historically  traceable 
to  the  early  Scotch-Irish-English  settlers  of  the  United  States.  These 
beliefs  and  practices  include  such  items  as  planting  corn  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon  to  make  the  stalk  grow  tall. 

According  to  information  secured  from  the  oldest  residents  of  the 
community,  agricultural  magic  in  the  "old  days"  was  very  important, 
always  followed,  and  firmly  believed  in.  It  was  part  of  the  traditional 
pioneer-folk  culture  of  the  community.  But  as  tenancy  developed  and  as 
farms  became  commercial  enterprises  worked  for  profit  by  renters  and 
tenants,  the  function  and  need  for  agricultural  magic  began  to  disappear. 
Hence,  in  the  modern  period  one  finds  that  although  many  individuals 
will  talk  about  magic  they  disagree  as  to  specific  formulae  and  practices, 
show  incomplete  knowledge  of  its  cause-and-effect  theory,  and  deny  that 
it  is  really  effective.  For  some  this  denial  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  they 
are  "scientific"  and  free  of  "superstition."  Yet  many  farmers  still  half- 
believe  in  magic  and  wish  they  could  use  it  effectively  more  often.  With 
cash  crops  they  cannot  afford  to  have  a  crop  failure,  hence  they  must 
plant  according  to  rational  knowledge,  like  the  weather.  But  they  are  also 
more  insecure.  The  economic  necessity  comes  into  conflict  with  some  of 
their  remaining  belief  in  magical  planting  practices,  and  they  show  con- 
fusion and  a  certain  amount  of  emotional  disturbance.6 

As  one  drives  through  the  roads  and  lanes  of  Riverland  today  there 

6  For  a  detailed  account  see  H.  Passin  and  J.  W.  Bennett,  "Changing  Agricultural 
Magic  in  Southern  Illinois." 
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is  little  that  would  not  have  also  met  the  eye  in  1910,  or  even  in  1870. 
Houses  are  generally  the  same,  clothing  is  similar,  and  the  cornfields  and 
the  stock  pastures  differ  very  little  from  their  older  forms.  A  few  im- 
portant innovations,  like  trucks  and  automobiles,  are  easily  visible.  Aside 
from  these  the  community  is  outwardly  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  self-sufficient,  prosperous,  stable  past. 

But  below  the  surface  the  changes  are  profound.  Riverlanders  are  no 
longer  independent  farmers,  raising  their  own  food  and  selling  crops  for 
stable  prices,  but  are  tenant  farmers  or  field-renters,  making  a  precarious 
living  from  the  sale  of  substandard  hogs  and  cattle  and  a  little  corn,  with 
the  landlord  taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits.  Others  work  for  wages 
on  road  crews,  or  spend  intermittent  periods  in  nearby  towns  as  factory 
workers.  Others  "squat"  on  the  riverbank,  on  sufferance  from  the  land- 
lord or  tenant,  eking  out  a  meager  existence  by  fishing  and  raising  a  small 
garden. 

The  old,  lusty  communal  life  is  gone.  Men  still  gather  around  the 
local  village  store,  talking  and  gossiping,  but  this  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  old  collective  pattern  of  barbecues,  church  suppers,  barn-raisings,  and 
quilting  bees.  Some  families  attempt  to  maintain  some  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions; they  remain  aloof  from  the  "wilder,"  urban-oriented  group,  thus 
driving  a  wedge  into  the  communal  solidarity  of  the  society.  The  young 
people  as  a  group  resist  the  idea  of  farm  life,  and  family  quarrels  are 
frequent  and  severe. 

Change  and  Personality 

All  these  changes  must  have  consequences  for  the  personalities  of 
Riverland  people.  The  evidence  indicates  much  anxiety  and  feeling  of 
insecurity  in  a  world  which  has  been  cut  loose  from  its  traditional  moor- 
ings. A  large  number  of  Riverland  boys — a  higher  proportion  for  the 
population  than  in  most  cities — were  rejected  by  the  armed  forces  on 
psychoneurotic  grounds.  As  Kimball  Young  has  said,  "The  sentimental 
picture  of  bucolic  life  gives  way  to  the  rather  stark  realities  of  an  in- 
creasing group  of  underprivileged  citizens  who  have  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  drift  toward  an  industrialized  capitalist  agriculture."  7  The 
changes  attendant  upon  this  drift  can  be  expected  to  have  the  same 
emotional  consequences  as  the  shift  to  a  factory  economy  had  for  the 
residents  of  nineteenth-century  towns.  Insecurity,  differentiation,  and  the 
tearing-away  of  the  individual  from  a  sustaining  familial  life  can  occur 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city. 
7  K.  Young,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 
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In  the  case  of  Riverland,  for  example,  the  emotional  tensions  tend  to 
center  around  the  insecurities  attendant  upon  the  shortage  of  land  and 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the  total  population  can  be  said  to 
be  permanent  residents.  The  tenant  farmers  have  relative  security  since 
the  landlords  ordinarily  do  not  evict  tenants  once  they  have  become 
established  on  a  farm.  But  for  all  other  people  the  kindness  and  labor 
needs  of  the  tenants  are  the  only  factors  which  provide  them  with  any 
security  and  community  attachment.  This  means  that  while  these  land- 
less groups  envy  and  in  many  cases  even  hate  the  secure  tenants,  they 
are  also  forced  to  "be  nice"  to  them,  or  else  what  little  security  they  have 
will  be  lost.  They  attempt  to  emulate  the  tenant  group  and  compete  for 
favors  with  the  landlords,  but  this  competition  must  not  become  too 
keen  lest  the  tenants  decide  to  evict  the  sharecroppers  and  riverbank 
squatters  or  hire  new  farm  laborers.  This  situation  is  full  of  anxieties  and 
tensions. 

The  human  consequences  of  agricultural  industrialization  and  rural 
urbanization  can  be  measured  in  dry  statistics  of  farm  prices  and  popu- 
lational  movements,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  these  also  have  profound 
implications  for  human  welfare  and  emotional  health.8 

All  rural  communities  undergoing  urbanization  have  not  passed 
through  the  disorganizing  experiences  of  Riverland.  Many  have  shifted 
to  a  cash-crop  agriculture,  adopted  automobiles,  and  still  preserve  a  secure 
socio-economic  system  and  communal  solidarity.  Adjoining  Riverland 
on  the  north  is  a  community  of  farmers  of  German  descent  which  has 
preserved  its  security  and  relative  prosperity  and  solidarity  in  spite  of 
drastic  changes.  This  has  partly  been  due  to  the  type  of  culture  brought 
to  the  area  by  the  original  immigrant  farmers.  Their  culture  emphasized 
frugality,  careful  farming  techniques,  a  strong  sense  of  ethnic  pride,  and 
a  sharp  rejection  of  urban  values.  Not  only  have  these  patterns  withstood 
the  disorganizing  effects  of  urbanization,  they  have  made  use  of  them  to 
develop  profitable  cash-crop  farming.  The  native  American  community 
on  the  other  hand  was  never  as  strong  in  its  rejection  of  urban  values. 
Many  of  its  members  wanted  "easy  money"  without  working  for  it  care- 
fully and  slowly.  Moreover  the  Scotch-Irish-English  farming  tradition 

8  The  problem  of  personality  changes  in  rural  people  has  been  touched  on  in  a  few 
research  studies  such  as:  Herman  Lantz,  "Neuropsychiatric  Discharges  from  Rural  Areas 
during  World  War  II";  L.  H.  Stott,  "Some  Environmental  Factors  in  Relation  to  the  Per- 
sonality Adjustment  of  Rural  Children";  L.  H.  Stott,  "Parental  Attitudes  of  Farm,  Town 
and  City  Parents  in  Relation  to  Certain  Personality  Adjustments  in  Their  Children." 
These  and  other  studies  indicate  a  growing  problem  of  emotional  health  in  rural  areas;  they 
also  indicate  a  high  incidence  of  emotional  disturbance  accompanying  the  movement  of 
rural  people  to  urban  areas  and  in  large,  secondary-group  situations  like  the  armed  forces. 
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was  generally  poor  and  exploitative  in  its  agricultural  techniques.  The 
old  rural  American  culture  was  thus  more  vulnerable  to  change  than  the 
old  rural  German  culture. 


FOLK    AND    PEASANT    COMMUNITIES:    WESTERNIZATION 

In  the  preceding  discussions  we  have  seen  how  the  forces  of  urbani- 
zation in  Euro-American  society  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  large 
cities  and  larger  metropolitan  communities,  and  in  the  transformation  of 
self-sufficient,  isolated  rural  communities  into  dependent  units  in  the 
wider  network  of  urban  society  and  culture.  Rural  communities  are  non- 
city  communities  within  the  Western  urbanized  world;  "folk  communi- 
ties," as  we  shall  call  them  here,  are  nonliterate  and  semiliterate  com- 
munities outside  the  immediate  boundaries  of  Euro-American  society. 
Like  rural  regions  the  folk  communities  have  undergone  an  analogous 
process  of  change  which  we  may  call  "Westernization." 

The  differences  between  folk  and  rural  communities  are  fairly  obvi- 
ous. The  major  one  is  indicated  above:  rural  communities  are  part  of 
Western  society;  folk  communities  are  non-Western  in  origin  and  culture. 
Second,  rural  communities  have  a  literate  cultural  tradition  (although 
literacy  is  not  always  fully  developed  or  utilized),  while  folk  communities 
are  almost  always  nonliterate  or  just  becoming  literate.  Third,  the  great 
majority  of  folk  communities  have  come  under  the  domination  of  Western 
powers  and  have  been  ruled  as  dependent  or  subject  peoples,  while  rural 
communities  have  almost  always  enjoyed  full  status  as  members  of  the 
various  nations. 

A  type  of  community  intermediate  between  rural  and  folk  is  the  peas- 
ant community.  Found  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Latin  America,  these  people 
have  a  folk  cultural  background  of  varying  degrees  (the  Chinese  peasant 
is  an  example  of  a  peasantry  quite  far  from  the  folk  past;  the  Mexican 
peasant  an  example  of  the  most  recent),  and  have  experienced  different 
types  of  urbanization  and  Westernization.  Thus,  the  Mexican  peasant 
with  his  Indian  background  was  conquered  first  by  the  Spanish  explorers 
of  the  New  World  and  since  then  has  become  a  member  of  the  independent 
Mexican  nation.  But  he  still  is  largely  nonliterate,  lives  a  somewhat  self- 
sufficient,  agricultural  village  life,  and  presents  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
literate  middle  and  upper  classes  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  major  problems 
of  the  Mexican  government  has  been  that  of  educating  and  incorporating 
the  Indian  peasant  into  the  growing  urbanized  nation. 

A  similar  problem  with  different  detail  is  present  in  China.  The  rapid 
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urbanization  of  China,  under  the  pressure  of  what  has  been  virtually  a 
permanent  war  economy,  has  forced  the  incorporation  of  the  Chinese 
self-sufficient  peasant  village  into  a  national  society  and  economic  system. 
This  has  meant  changing  much  of  the  traditional  culture  of  the  peasant 
agricultural  establishment.  Considerable  resistance  to  this  change  has 
occurred.  Gradually  however  the  Chinese  and  the  Mexican  peasant  com- 
munities will  becorne  rural  communities  in  their  respective  countries. 

The  term  "peasant"  has  also  been  applied  to  some  of  the  rural  peoples 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  particularly  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
and  the  Balkans.  This  term  is  not  fully  applicable  since  these  people  are 
much  more  urbanized  than  Asiatic  and  Latin-American  peasants.  They 
often  manifest  folk  customs,  like  colorful  costumes  and  dancing,  but  these 
can  be  regarded  more  as  typical  European  rural  culture  patterns  than  as 
survivals  of  a  nonliterate  folk  past.  A  few  of  the  peasant  societies  of  the 
Balkan  area  however  maintain  customs  which  have  been  traced  back  to 
tribal  origins.9 

Problems  and  Policies 

The  problems  of  Westernization  are  different  for  folk  and  peasant 
communities.  For  folk  communities  proper,  the  major  problem  has  been 
the  granting  of  citizenship  status  in  the  mother  nation  or  complete  in- 
dependence. This  problem  has  become  very  complicated  because  of  the 
efforts  of  ruling  nations  to  preserve  their  economic  dominance  over  the 
folk  communities;  this  has  meant  keeping  them  in  a  relatively  unde- 
veloped state.  European  countries  built  up  their  prosperity  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  nonliterate  folk  peoples  in  colonies.  The  outstanding  excep- 
tion to  this  is  the  case  of  the  American  Indian  who  has  not  been  exploited 
for  economic  gain.  The  problem  here  has  been  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  reservation  society  and  culture. 

With  respect  to  peasant  peoples  the  problem  has  been  one  of  edu- 
cational policies  and  governmental  economic  programs,  in  order  to  convert 
the  peasant  community  into  a  rural  community,  interrelated  with  the 

9  One  might  also  include  gypsies  as  examples  of  peasant  peoples.  The  origin  of  gypsies 
is  obscure,  but  apparently  they  are  survivors  of  tribal,  nonliterate  groups  of  the  European 
past.  They  are  virtually  extinct  at  the  present  time.  Another  type  which  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  folk  and  peasant  communities  is  the  sectarian  community,  of  which  the  Mennonites 
and  Shakers  are  American  examples.  These  communities  attempt  to  prevent  urbanization 
by  adhering  to  a  communal  religion,  adopting  uniform  styles  of  dress,  and  living  in  as  self- 
sufficient  a  manner  as  possible.  By  rigid  isolation  from  the  "great  society"  these  communi- 
ties have  largely  succeeded  in  preventing  or  delaying  change.  For  an  interesting  informal 
analysis  of  an  Italian  peasant  community  which  preserves  much  of  a  semitribal  pagan  past 
see  Carlo  Levi,  Christ  Stopped  At  Eboli. 
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national  society  and  culture.  The  "dilemma  of  dominance" — the  moral 
obligation  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  subject  peoples  and  still  keep  them 
as  a  profitable  source  of  cheap  labor  and  a  market  for  goods — which 
confronts  the  ruling  nations  of  folk  communities  is  not  present  in  the 
case  of  peasant  peoples.  Instead,  the  objective  becomes  one  of  improving 
their  educational  and  economic  status  so  that  they  can  contribute  more 
to  the  developing  urbanized  nation.  The  country  that  is  half  peasant  and 
half  urbanized  cannot  compete  in  the  modern  world  of  intense  nation- 

Whether  we  are  concerned  with  the  European  rule  of  a  nonliterate 
folk  society  or  with  the  educational  plans  developed  by  a  government  for 
a  peasant  community,  one  fundamental  feature  is  common  to  both :  they 
are  both  cases  of  contact  of  two  more  or  less  different  cultures  and  the 
subsequent  changes  that  may  take  place.  The  folk  community  and  the 
peasant  community  have  distinct  cultural  patterns,  self-enclosed  and 
integrated  in  a  way  remote  from  the  interdependency  and  specialization 
of  the  wider  urban  world.  Representatives  of  that  world — missionaries, 
traders,  governmental  agents,  scientific  advisers,  medical  helpers,  or 
soldiers — come  into  contact  with  these  communities  and  force  changes 
of  various  kinds  and  degrees.  These  changes  are  generally  in  a  direction 
chosen  by  the  urban  society  and  not  by  the  folk  or  peasant  community 
itself. 

This  basic  situation  has  meant  that  the  folk  and  peasant  community 
is  in  a  sense  at  the  mercy  of  the  large,  impersonal,  literate  society  of 
which  it  has  become  a  subject  or  a  part.  There  is  little  or  no  possibility 

jecessful  resistance  in  a  direct  way.  The  community  must  generally 
accept  changes  and  try  to  maintain  an  integrated  culture  and  social 
organization  in  spite  of  these  changes.  Even  in  cases  like  the  American 
Indian,  where  a  segregated  reservation  policy  has  been  chosen,  drastic 
changes  must  take  place  before  the  community  can  re-establish  itself 
in  the  new  reservation  existence.  As  time  goes  on  the  reservation  becomes 
more  interrelated  with  the  outside  through  the  sale  of  livestock,  oil  lands, 
tourist  contacts,  and  the  like. 

Wat  some  studies  of  the  problem  presented  by  folk  and  peasant  communities,  see  the 
folio-     .  rneral  and  theoretical  studies:  M.  J.  Herskovits,  Acculturation;  B.  Malinow- 

ski,  The  Dynamics  of  Culture  Change;  J.  H.  Steward,  "The  Changing  American  Indian,"  in 
R.  Linton  (ed.),  The  Science  of  Man  in  the  World  Crisis;  R.  Kennedy,  "'The  Colonial  Crisis 
and  the  Future.  Some  case  studies:  Kuo-Heng  .Shih,  China  Enters  the  Machine  Age; 

T    Chen,  Emigrant  Communities  in  South  China;  G.  G.  Brown  and  A.  M.  B.  Hutt,  Anthro- 
pology in  Action  (Africa);  F.  3d.  Keesing,  The  Menomini  Indians  of  Wisconsin:  A  Study  of 
:.  Centuries  of  Cultural  Contact  and  Change;  G.  MacGregor,  Warriors  Without  Weapons 
(Sioux  Indians);  C.  Kluckhohn  and  D.  Leighton,  The  Savaho. 
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Many  of  the  changes  that  take  place  are  similar  to  those  described 
for  the  rural  community  undergoing  urbanization.  One  finds  a  shift  to 
a  cash  economy  and  wage  labor;  the  growth  of  complex  differentiated 
status  systems  and  a  differentiation  between  rich  and  poor;  the  elimina- 
tion or  modification  of  the  old  cultural  solidarity  and  the  communal 
expressions  of  solidarity;  and  the  introduction  of  a  host  of  new  cultural 
patterns  and  objects.  For  folk  and  peasant  communities  such  changes, 
though  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  rural  community,  are  different 
in  content,  because  the  basic  culture  was  different  to  begin  with.  This 
means,  in  addition,  that  the  changes  will  be  even  more  serious  because  of 
these  basic  differences  between  the  two  cultures  in  contact.  Though 
Riverland  became  more  dependent  on  money  as  time  went  on  it  always 
used  money  and  knew  what  this  use  generally  implied.  But  the  nonliterate 
folk  community  which  had  never  used  money  and  had  never  experienced 
a  money  economy  would  have  a  much  more  serious  adjustment  to  make 
to  an  economic  system  in  which  food  had  to  be  bought  and  taxes  paid. 

The  Contact  Process 

When  with  respect  to  folk  communities  we  speak  of  "culture  con- 
tact," we  are  in  the  first  place  talking  about  the  interaction  of  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  behavior  patterns  of  two  groups  of  individuals.  Thus  the 
missionary  interacts  with  the  folk  people  as  a  rival  interpreter  of  the 
supernatural  and  must  claim  superiority  to  the  native  medicine  men  or 
priests.  The  trader  interacts  with  patterns  relating  to  material  desires  and 
needs  and  tries  to  change  them  in  the  direction  of  his  wares.  The  govern- 
ment administrator  interacts  with  patterns  of  moral  conduct,  channels  of 
leadership  and  authority,  democratic  practices,  and  other  forms  of  public 
order  which  may  be  very  different  from  his  own  conceptions.  The  dramatic 
and  distinctive  character  of  change  and  disorganization  of  folk  communi- 
ties comes  from  the  complete  culture  difference  usually  existing  in  most  of 
these  areas  of  contact,  and  secondly  from  the  domination  of  the  folk  com- 
munity by  the  conquering  nation.  Changes  can  be  decreed  and  forced.  In 
the  rural  community,  on  the  other  hand,  change  occurred  gradually  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  stream  of  cultural  change  in  Western  history. 

In  the  second  place,  when  we  speak  of  culture  contact  in  the  folk 
community  area,  we  may  be  speaking  about  the  long-range,  indirect 
consequences  of  the  specific  interactions  at  various  parts  of  the  society 
and  culture.  Thus,  the  consequence  of  missionary  contact  may  be  the 
abandonment  of  native  religious  practices  and  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
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tianity.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  native  religion  was  based  on  curing 
of  illness  and  emotional  disturbances.  Christianity  offers  little  in  the  way 
of  this  sort  of  function,  placing  emphasis  on  a  moral  code,  faith,  and  the 
after-life.  The  native  turning  to  Christianity  is  without  the  reassurance 
of  the  old  religion.  Medical  services  in  colonies  are  usually  inadequate. 
Hence,  one  of  the  indirect  and  long-range  consequences  of  missionization 
might  be  increased  illness,  emotional  disturbance,  and  consequent  social 
disorganization.11 

In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  shown  how  a  formerly  nomadic,  pastoral- 
hunting  society  had  been  forcibly  settled  on  a  reservation  and  expected 
to  assume  the  new  existence  of  farmers  and  cattle-breeders.  To  the 
American  authorities  this  seemed  like  a  natural  and  sensible  thing  to  do 
in  the  face  of  inexorable  necessity.  But  they  did  not  take  into  account 
the  force  and  meaning  of  cultural  patterns.  For  one  thing,  economic  pat- 
terns in  the  Omaha  culture  were  not  detachable  from  the  respective  roles 
of  men  and  women.  Hunting  the  buffalo  was  the  major  source  of  prestige 
for  the  men  because  it  made  them  the  providers  of  food  and  wealth.  With 
this  activity  gone,  the  men  lost  their  significant  role  in  the  society,  and 
the  activities  of  women  around  the  home  became  more  significant.  Thus, 
the  men  lost  prestige  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  the  women.  This 
had  disastrous  consequences  for  the  stability  of  the  society. 

The  governmental  administrator  of  folk  or  peasant  communities 
may  see  his  job  as  one  of  "keeping  order,"  of  preventing  murder,  robbery, 
and  furthering  an  adjustment  to  the  ruling  society.  He  therefore  often 
sees  native  customs  as  stubborn  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  goals,  and 
will  do  his  best  to  remove  these  customs.  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
problem  that  develops  we  might  examine  inheritance  among  the  Navaho 
Indians  and  how  the  administrator  attempts  to  solve  problems  concerning 
it.  The  administrator  is  out  to  see  that  the  surviving  family  of  a  deceased 
man  is  provided  for  and  that  all  the  relatives  are  satisfied.  He  does  this 
according  to  the  legal  standards  of  inheritance  in  American  culture.  To 
quote  from  Kluckhohn's  and  Leighton's  analysis  of  the  problem  :12 

A  wealthy  man  dies  and  leaves  considerable  property.  He  has 
a  widow  but  no  children  by  her.  There  are,  however,  two- sons  by  an- 

11  We  are  not  trying  to  indict  missionary  work  but  merely  present  an  example  of  what 
has  often  happened.  The  modern  mission  movement  on  the  whole  is  fully  aware  of  the  un- 
foreseen disastrous  consequences  of  Christianization  in  some  cases  and  has  adopted  careful 
controls  of  the  process.  It  is  simply  a  matter  which  is  wider  in  scope  than  the  single  issue  of 
changing  beliefs.  Beliefs  have  an  integral  relation  to  social  order,  economics,  and  emotions, 
and  these  must  be  taken  into  account  if  a  change  is  contemplated. 

12  C.  Kluckhohn  and  D.  Leigh  ton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  234-36.  Italics  ours.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  Harvard  University  Press. 
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other  woman  to  whom  the  deceased  was  never  married  in  either  white 
or  Navaho  fashion.  He  left,  of  course,  no  written  will,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  he  gave  no  oral  instructions  on  his  deathbed.  These  are  the 
facts,  and  there  is  no  dispute  about  them  between  the  Navaho  and 
the  white  administrator. 

Nevertheless  the  prediction  may  safely  be  made  that  before  the 
estate  is  settled  the  white  man  will  be  irritated  more  than  once  and 
some  Navahos  will  be  confused  and  indignant  at  what  seems  to  them 
ignorance,  indifference,  or  downright  immorality.  The  white  man 
will  unconsciously  make  his  judgments  and  decisions  in  terms  of 
white  customs.  Navahos  will  take  Navaho  customs  as  the  standard 
except  in  so  far  as  some  may  deliberately  try  to  get  a  share,  or  more 
than  their  rightful  share,  by  insisting  on  the  application  of  the  white 
man's  law.  But  the  main  difficulties  will  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
premises  are  never  brought  out  into  the  open  and  discussed  as  such. 

The  Indian  Service  administrator  is  likely  to  take  white  customs 
and  legal  system  for  granted  as  "part  of  human  nature"  and  to  act 
upon  the  unstated  assumptions  in  the  following  left-hand  column. 
Navahos,  unless  they  happen  to  be  familiar  with  and  to  want  to  take 
advantage  of  white  patterns,  view  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
very  different  principles  in  the  right-hand  column : 


WHITE 

1.  Marriage  is  an  arrange- 
ment, economic  and  otherwise, 
between  two  individuals.  The 
two  spouses  and  the  children,  if 
any,  are  the  ones  primarily  in- 
volved in  any  question  of  inher- 
itance. 


NAVAHO 
1.  Marriage  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  two  families  much 
more  than  it  is  between  two  in- 
dividuals. 


2.  A  man's  recognized  chil- 
dren, legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
have  a  claim  upon  his  property. 


2.  Sexual  rights  are  prop- 
erty rights;  therefore,  if  a  man 
has  children  from  a  woman 
without  undertaking  during  his 
lifetime  the  economic  responsi- 
bilities which  are  normally  a 
part  of  Navaho  marriage,  the 
children — however  much  he  ad- 
mitted to  biological  fatherhood 
— were  not  really  his:  "He  just 
stole  them." 


3.  Inheritance  is  normally 


3.  Inheritance   is  normally 
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from  the  father  or  from  both  sides 
of  the  family. 


4.  As  long  as  a  wife  or  chil- 
dren survive,  no  other  relatives  are 
concerned  in  the  inheritance  un- 
less there  was  a  will  to  that  ef- 
fect. 


from  the  mother,  the  mother's 
brother,  or  other  relatives  of  the 
mother;  from  the  father's  side  of 
the  family  little  or  nothing  has 
traditionally  been  expected. 

4.  While  children  today,  in 
most  areas,  expect  to  inherit 
something  from  their  father, 
they  do  not  expect  to  receive  his 
whole  estate  or  to  divide  it  with 
their  mother  only;  sons  and 
daughters  have  different  expec- 
tations. 


5.  All  types  of  property  are 
inherited  in  roughly  the  same  way. 


5.  Different  rules  apply  to 
different  types  of  property;  range 
land  is  hardly  heritable  prop- 
erty at  all;  farm  land  normally 
stays  with  the  family  which  has 
been  cultivating  it;  livestock 
usually  goes  back  (for  the  most 
part)  to  the  father's  sisters  and 
maternal  nephew;  jewelry  and 
other  personal  prosperty  tend  to 
be  divided  among  the  children 
and  other  relatives;  ceremonial 
equipment  may  go  to  a  son  who 
is  a  practitioner  or  to  a  clans- 
man of  the  deceased. 


Thus  the  principles  governing  inheritance  among  Whites  and  Nav- 
ahos  are  in  opposition  at  almost  every  point.  It  is  understandable  why  a 
folk  community  under  the  pressure  of  alien  laws  and  customs  might  be- 
come confused  and  disorganized.  Just  what  is  "right"  and  "just"  will  be 
interpreted  differently  by  everyone  concerned;  this  results  in  disruption 
and  differentiation  within  the  folk  community. 

The  folk  or  peasant  community  is  a  tightly  knit,  homogeneous  unity 
in  contrast  to  the  great  Western  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Therefore 
changes  in  a  few  customs  usually  have  repercussions  in  the  whole  culture 
which  the  administrator  or  missionary  is  not  likely  to  foresee  unless  he 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  culture.  The  introduction  of  new  and 
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changed  patterns  results  in  a  multitude  of  conflicting  choices  or  alter- 
natives 13  which  present  themselves  to  the  community  as  a  bewildering 
mass  of  uncertainties  in  contrast  to  the  stable,  ordered  way  of  life  of  the 
past. 

People  and  Politics 

In  order  to  make  folk  and  peasant  communities  useful  and  contrib- 
utive  units  in  the  great  world  society,  these  principles  of  communal 
unity  and  cultural  difference  must  be  grasped  and  worked  with  rather 
than  against.  This  means,  as  Malinowski  has  pointed  out,14  that  the 
Western  nations  which  contain  folk  and  peasant  communities  within 
their  boundaries  need  to  define  clearly  their  objectives  with  respect  to 
these  communities.  This  has  not  always  been  easy  because  of  the  con- 
flicting economic  pressures  and  disagreement  in  the  home  government. 
The  United  States  for  example  has  changed  its  Indian  policy  through 
Congressional  action  in  all  details  at  least  three  times,  according  to 
changing  pressures  from  Whites  who  desire  Indian  land,  or  from  well- 
meaning  reform  elements  who  desire  to  have  their  particular  theory  of 
adjustment  made  the  official  policy.  Only  the  Indians  suffer. 

The  human  consequences  of  these  misunderstandings,  these  vacilla- 
tions of  policy  and  pressure,  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  already  discussed 
for  severely  disorganized  rural  communities.  Looked  down  upon  because 
his  culture  is  technologically  less  advanced  and  nonliterate,  the  folk  indi- 
vidual is  also  prevented  from  raising  his  standards  to  the  White  level 
because  of  economic  exploitation  and  racial  prejudice.  Such  an  atmosphere 
with  its  conflicting  objectives  and  lack  of  stability  makes  for  insecure, 
disorganized  individuals.  Community  solidarity  is  broken  as  the  native 
becomes  a  member  of  a  mass  labor  force,  but  little  is  done  to  restore  this 
community  life  and  the  stability  of  its  organizational  patterns.  Hence  the 
individual  is  set  adrift  and  becomes  a  marginal  man  who  participates  in 
a  fluid  set  of  culture  patterns  with  no  clear  guides  to  conduct  and  thought. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  these  individuals  take  up  the  patterns 
of  behavior  symptomatic  of  personal  and  social  disorganization  in  White 
society,  like  alcoholism,  theft,  and  vagrancy. 

A  serious  problem  with  respect  to  folk  and  peasant  communities  in 
the  modern  Westernized  world  then  is  how  to  preserve  the  spirit  and 

13  See  R.  Linton,  Study  of  Man,  Chapter  16,  for  a  discussion  of  the  growth  of  alternative 
patterns. 

14  B.  Malinowski,  The  Dynamics  of  Culture  Change,   p.  61. 
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integration  of  small  community  life,  and  at  the  same  time  incorporate 
these  communities  into  the  national  society.  This  inevitably  means 
culture  change  and  the  development  of  a  third,  neither  completely  folk- 
peasant  nor  completely  Western,  culture.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Neither 
should  it  be  thought  of  as  a  problem  completely  apart  from  the  problems 
of  rural  rehabilitation  and  change  that  face  our  own  country.  Communi- 
ties like  Riverland  cannot  be  viewed  as  beneficial  or  irrelevant  for  the 
national  welfare;  they  too  present  the  problem  of  how  to  produce  a  new 
cultural  adjustment  which  is  not  identical  with  the  old,  homogeneous, 
self-sufficient  past,  but  which  preserves  something  of  the  unity  and  bal- 
ance of  that  type  of  community  life.  Urbanization  and  Westernization,  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  differences  in  detail  of  the  two  processes,  never- 
theless share  basic  and  underlying  problems  of  adjustment  and  human 
welfare. 

CONCLUSION 

The  consequences  of  urbanization  and  Westernization  and  their 
larger  political  companion,  the  national  state  with  its  expansionism  and 
aggressiveness,  have  been  mixed.  On  the  one  hand  science  and  thought 
have  attained  a  peak  of  complexity  and  rationality;  a  mass  society  based 
on  impersonal  control  has  led  to  unparalleled  opportunity  for  individual 
freedom.  But  at  the  same  time  these  developments  have  led  to  increas- 
ing warfare  and  increasing  control  over  individual  destiny.  In  the  past 
war  competition  between  two  cities  or  smaller  states  was  the  concern 
only  of  these  communities;  the  rest  of  the  world  went  on  its  own  isolated 
way.  In  the  age  of  the  Great  Society,  with  its  indefinite  enlargement  of 
community,  war  involves  everyone  and  civilization  itself  is  threatened. 

The  trends  of  impersonality  and  centralized  control  have  meant  a 
loss  of  communal  spirit  in  the  sense  of  a  deep  functioning  unity  of  co- 
operative labor  and  pride.  In  the  United  States  the  differentiation  into 
classes  and  interest  groups  has  meant  further  loss  of  "we-ness"  and  in- 
creased superficiality  of  the  mass-cultured  symbols  of  unity  (like  "civic 
pride,"  or  "I  am  an  American"  Day).  Genuine  problems,  like  racial  preju- 
dice and  violence,  financial  insecurity,  and  lack  of  adequate  housing  and 
recreation  are  ignored  in  the  drive  toward  achievement  and  control.  La- 
bor, business,  the  church,  and  government  all  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  growing  uncertainty  and  atomization  of  the  community.  The  dangers 
are  particularly  acute  in  the  face  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  co-operation 
in  a  complex  and  interdependent  society.  As  the  Lynds  showed,  Middle- 
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town  "faces  both  ways" — that  something  was  wrong  was  apparent  to  all, 
but  the  cures  were  envisaged  in  terms  of  drastic  control  and  repression.15 
Reconstruction  of  community  life  is  thus  a  pressing  social  necessity 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  bomb-shattered  cities  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  Some  have  recommended  abandonment  of  the  whole 
urban  way  of  life  for  a  decentralized  and  planned  nation-community,  with 
economic  differences  leading  toward  rational  regional  federations  of 
smaller  communities.  That  cities  are  seriously  disorganized  is  evident, 
and  the  drift  to  the  countryside  is  also  apparent.  But  the  answer  does 
not  lie  in  Utopian  formulae,  however  rational  and  workable  these  might 
appear  to  be.  The  fact  of  urban  life  as  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the 
present  world  civilization  cannot  be  ignored.  It  must  be  reconstructed 
rather  than  abolished.  As  we  have  suggested  earlier  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  personality  in  modern  society,  this  is  a  task  in  which  everyone 
must  have  a  share — the  citizen,  the  social  worker,  administrator,  church- 
man, scientist,  lawyer,  and  planner.  It  is  too  great  and  complex  a  task  for 
any  single  individual  to  solve  alone. 

15  Robert  and  Helen  Lynd,  Middletown  in  Transition. 
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STRATIFICATION:   CASTES  AND  ESTATES 


in  the  previous  chapters  we  have  been  considering  the  general  expansion 
and  enlargement  of  the  scale  of  social  life  in  human  history.  It  has  been  ap- 
parent that  the  development  of  human  existence  has  been  an  expanding 
and  dynamic  affair,  and  not  a  static,  stable  ecological  occupation.  More- 
over, it  is  clear  that  the  particular  phase  of  history  we  term  "modern  so- 
ciety" is  immensely  more  complex  than  anything  preceding  it,  and  that 
this  complexity  developed  in  a  very  short  span  of  time. 

This  process  of  growing  complexity  may  be  described  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  the  preceding  chapters  the  concept  of  community  was 
chosen  to  show  one  phase  of  the  enlargement  of  scale  and  complexity.  In 
this  and  the  following  chapters  another  aspect  of  the  general  process  shall 
be  discussed :  the  tendency  for  the  proliferation  of  groups  to  take  the  form 
of  graded  segments  or  strata  with  varying  degrees  of  prestige.  The  emer- 
gence of  modern  society  has  thus  been  more  than  the  increase  in  number  of 
social  groups ;  it  has  also  been  characterized  by  a  certain  complex  arrange- 
ment of  these  groups.  Some  recognition  of  this  condition  is  usually  found 
among  the  general  population. 

Thus,  embedded  in  our  everyday  speech  are  remarks  like  "they're  low 
class  people,"  "she  has  the  marks  of  good  breeding,"  "just  an  ordinary, 
middle-class  guy,"  or  "the  poor  are  always  with  us."  These  remarks  reflect 
in  a  very  rough  way  an  important  characteristic  of  ours,  or  of  any  large 
and  complex  society :  the  arrangement  of  its  groups  into  rather  broad  clas- 
sifications which  have  different  degrees  of  prestige,  money,  education, 
honor,  holiness,  and  any  other  criteria  typical  of  the  particular  culture. 
It  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  such  differences  exist.  However,  we  do 
not  always  agree  on  the  precise  position  a  given  individual  occupies,  or 
on  the  same  definition  of  the  structural  groupings  or  strata. 

The  inevitability  of  a  stratification  system  has  come  to  be  accepted 
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by  the  majority  of  people;  in  spite  of  our  belief  in  equality,  the  actual 
facts  of  inequality  are  known  and  recognized  though  not  necessarily  ap- 
proved. One  hardly  bothers  to  inquire  why  in  large  societies  individuals 
and  groups  tend  to  divide  into  "higher"  and  "lower"  and  sometimes  "mid- 
dle" classifications.  It  seems  as  natural  as  football  games  and  as  expect- 
able as  the  society  column  of  the  daily  newspaper.  "The  rich  get  richer 
and  the  poor  get  poorer"  is  part  of  the  folklore  of  the  Western  world. 

ORIGINS    AND     DEFINITION 

The  origins  of  stratification  are  very  complex.  As  a  society  becomes 
larger  and  as  the  distribution  of  wealth,  possessions,  and  prestige  begin 
to  differ  among  its  members  different  kinds  of  groups  become  organized 
around  these  unequal  distributions.  Personal  status  and  role  come  to  be 
defined  with  reference  to  these  groups  and  society  becomes  differentiated 
with  respect  to  them.  If  the  various  groups  can  be  seen  in  a  relationship 
to  one  another  which  may  be  symbolized  on  paper  as  a  layer-cake  dia- 
gram, the  society  is  said  to  be  stratified. 

This  general  definition  of  stratification  includes  the  notion  that  the 
groups  placed  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  layer  cake  are  in  some  degree 
"subordinate"  to  the  groups  in  higher  strata,  these  being  called  "super- 
ordinate"  with  respect  to  the  lower.  These  terms  "subordination"  and 
"superordination"  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  inferiority  and 
superiority.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  innate  char- 
acteristics of  individuals.  In  the  second  place,  they  generally  refer  to 
very  complex  relationships  in  which  one  group  may  be  subordinate  to 
another  in  one  social  situation  and  superordinate  to  it  in  another.  In 
India,  for  example,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  Brahman  caste  is  super- 
ordinate to  all  other  castes  in  religious  prestige.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
members  of  some  of  the  lower  castes  are  wealthier,  i.e.,  economically 
superordinate,  than  some  Brahmans,  and  in  certain  localities  have  much 
more  political  power. 

Neither  should  it  be  assumed  that  all  groups  in  a  complex  society 
are  in  subordinate-superordinate  relationships.  For  many  groups  have 
reciprocal  relationships  of  mutual  equality.  In  rural  America  farmers  who 
trade  in  nearby  towns  may  be  neither  subordinate  nor  superordinate  to 
the  merchants  from  whom  they  buy.  They  often  have  simply  a  com- 
mercial and  friendly  relationship  with  them.  The  wealthy  upper-class 
people  of  the  town,  however,  may  view  both  the  farmers  and  the  mer- 
chants as  lower  middle  or  lower  class.  For  this  relationship  a  layer-cake 
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diagram  of  the  different  groups  would  be  appropriate.  The  picture  of 
stratification  in  a  given  society  thus  often  depends  very  much  upon  whose 
point  of  view  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  description. 

Statistical  vs.  Social  Categories 

The  term  "stratification"  has  been  used  by  sociologists  in  many 
different  ways.  A  certain  amount  of  confusion  has  arisen  from  these 
different  usages  and  concepts.  Some  sociologists  think  of  stratification 
and  classes  as  being  made  up  of  selected  categories  of  traits,  like  "all 
people  with  farms,"  or  "all  persons  with  a  certain  income."  The  census 
bureau  deals  with  categories  of  this  kind.  When  these  are  listed  in  tables 
they  give  the  appearance  of  a  stratified  society.  If  the  criteria  selected 
are  such  factors  as  wealth  and  occupation,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
order  in  which  they  are  listed  in  the  table  (wealthiest  at  top,  poorest  at 
bottom,  etc.)  will  indeed  reflect  some  type  of  stratification  in  that  the 
wealthy  in  most  societies  tend  to  have  more  power  and  prestige.  But  one 
cannot  assume  that  these  categories  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  all 
the  social  relationships  involved,  or  that  they  will  correspond  to  differ- 
ences and  distinctions  recognized  by  the  members  of  the  society.  It  is 
not  always  the  case  that  a  statistical  category  is  a  meaningful  social 
category.  All  people  with  long  fingers  are  a  statistical  category,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  a  social  category  or  class  in  our  society. 

On  the  other  hand  some  sociologists  have  used  the  term  "stratifi- 
cation" to  refer  to  actual,  interacting  groups  of  people  within  the  society. 
Thus  the  Marxians  believed  that  all  workers  of  a  society  constituted  a 
kind  of  natural  group  which  had  its  own  interests  and  culture  patterns. 
The  whole  problem  of  what  constitutes  class  consciousness  arose  out  of 
this  conception  of  strata  as  social  groups.  In  modern  sociology  the  social- 
group  idea  of  strata  is  very  important,  but  it  does  not  retain  any  of  the 
specific  Marxist  details. 

Some  sociologists  mix  the  two  conceptions  of  strata.  As  we  shall  see 
later,  the  American  sociologist  Lloyd  Warner  x  defines  class  strata  in  the 
American  stratification  system  as  a  combination  of  actual,  interacting 
groups  of  people  in  a  given  community,  and  as  objective  aggregates  based 
on  income,  occupation,  possessions,  place  of  residence,  and  so  on.  Such 
a  combination  of  criteria  is  often  difficult  to  make  because  the  stratifi- 
cation of  the  groups  does  not  always  conform  to  the  assortment  of  objec- 
1  W.  L.  Warner  and  P.  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Community. 
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tive  criteria.  For  example,  the  wealthiest  people  in  a  community  might 
have  low  prestige. 

In  general  one  might  say  that  in  modern  society  or  in  any  complex, 
urbanized  society  a  tendency  toward  some  form  of  stratification  arises 
whenever  differences  between  individuals  and  groups  begin  to  take  on  a 
dimension  of  prestige.  That  is,  whenever  some  groups  become  wealthier, 
have  more  possessions,  more  physical  and  political  power,  more  freedom 
of  action,  etc.,  one  may  expect  a  social  situation  which  can  be  described 
as  stratified.  This  stratification  can  then  be  studied  from  many  different 
points  of  view — statistical,'  sociological,  cultural,  economic,  socio-psy- 
chological,  and  even  biologic. 

The  Meaning  of  Stratification 

The  concepts  of  layer-cake  diagram,  subordination,  and  super-v 
ordination  help  to  describe  the  structural  aspects  of  a  stratification 
system.  But  of  equal  concern  to  the  student  of  society  are  those  concern- 
ing the  actual  meaning  of  the  structure  for  the  individuals  within  it.  In 
this  context  the  concept  of  life-chances  is  useful.  As  we  have  used  it  else- 
where this  concept  refers  to  the  concrete  opportunities  offered  to  the 
individual  by  virtue  of  his  position  in  society,  and  in  this  context  in  a 
system  of  strata.  Such  opportunities  include:  the  amount  of  security  to 
which  he  may  look  forward,  the  chances  of  improving  his  general  status, 
what  jobs  may  be  open  to  him,  whom  he  can  marry,  and  so  on.  Thus,  by 
adding  the  analysis  of  life-chances  to  the  structural  analysis  described 
above,  provision  is  made  for  a  dynamic  treatment  of  the  system  of  strati- 
fication in  any  society.  This  chapter  will  be  largely  concerned  with  such 
analyses. 

STRATIFICATION    IN    NONLITERATE,    TRANSITIONAL, 

AND    CONTEMPORARY    SOCIETIES 

In  developing  the  concept  of  stratification  the  sociologist  has  used 
data  from  our  modern,  urban-industrialized  society  almost  exclusively. 
For  this  reason,  any  discussion  of  stratification  almost  always  deals  with 
the  European  and  American  part  of  the  modern  world  society.  Other 
parts  of  this  world  society,  and  societies  not  entirely  within  the  orbit  of 
Western  expansion,  are  certainly  stratified,  but  there  have  been  fewer  in- 
tensive studies  of  their  stratification. 

There  is  one  kind  of  society  which  has  been  analyzed  only  rarely 
from  a  stratification  viewpoint;  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  type  of 
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society  is  not  in  fact  stratified.  This  is  the  nonliterate  folk  society.  The 
reason  for  not  considering  such  societies  to  be  stratified  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  the  difficulty  in  diagramming  the  relations  of  their  parts  as  a  layer  cake, 
and  secondly  a  matter  of  insufficient  study  done  from  a  sociological  view- 
point. 

Actually  when  these  societies  are  studied  more  carefully  the  picture 
is  by  no  means  as  simple  and  unstratified  as  heretofore  believed,  for  most 
of  these  nonliterate  societies  can  be  shown  to  have  some  degree  of  strati- 
fication even  though  it  is  relatively  negligible.  It  is  possible  to  construct 
a  continuum  for  nonliterate  folk  societies,  with  the  unstratified  or  least 
stratified  types  at  the  left  end,  and  the  stratified  or  most  stratified  types 
at  the  right: 


UNSTRATIFIED 

STRATIFIED 

OR 

OR 

LEAST  STRATIFIED 

MOST  STRATIFIED 

California 

Pueblo 

Plains 

Simple 

hunting  band  ->■      Indian 

-► 

Indian 

-►   Indian -►  West  African 

village 

society 

tribe               native 
kingdom 

FIGURE    13 

A  STRATIFICATION    CONTINUUM   FOR   NONLITERATE   SOCIETIES 

We  may  now  discuss  each  of  these  five  types  in  some  detail. 

A  Hunting  Band 

In  a  simple  hunting  band,  like  the  Shoshone  Indians  of  the  Great 
Basin,2  the  society  consists  of  a  body  of  fathers,  sons,  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, and  the  sons'  wives  and  children.  This  band  travels  as  a  large,  ex- 
tended family,  tracing  descent  through  the  male  line.  Roles  in  this  band 
are  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  individual's  kinship  relations  to 
others.  The  technology  is  extremely  simple  so  that  any  member  of  the 
group  can  manufacture  his  own  tools.  What  division  of  labor  does  exist 
is  almost  entirely  sexual,  the  men  and  women  performing  the  routine 
tasks  of  making  a  living  in  a  semidesert  environment.  In  a  highly  general 
way  this  is  really  about  all  there  is  to  the  social  structure  of  this  group. 
The  absence  of  economic  groups,  interest  groups,  ritual  groups,  chiefs 
and  councils,  and  the  like,  helps  prevent  the  development  of  important 
subordination  and  superordination  tendencies.  Such  social  groups  which 
2  See  Jack  S.  Harris,  "The  White  Knife  Shoshone  of  Nevada." 
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do  exist  are  based  almost  entirely  on  kinship  and  its  extensions.  In  such 
a  society  stratification,  as  we  define  it,  is  either  entirely  absent  or  is 
present  in  such  a  slight  degree  that  it  is  not  important  for  understanding 
the  structure  of  the  society. 

A  Small  Village 

In  a  typical  small  California  Indian  village,  however,  an  ethnologist 
found  that  the  village  chiefs  and  medicine  men  made  up  a  superordinate 
social  group  which  exploited  the  villagers  by  making  them  pay  money 
for  holiday  celebrations  and  curing  ceremonies.3  In  other  respects  the 
village  was  a  homogeneous  unit  based  mainly  on  kinship  ties.  Moreover, 
chiefs  and  medicine  men  actually  lived  no  differently  from  other  people. 
Their  houses  and  clothing  were  the  same,  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
democratic  regulations,  and  so  forth.  There  existed  a  tendency  toward 
some  form  of  stratification,  but  the  group  was  too  small,  homogeneous, 
and  democratic  to  permit  such  a  structural  tendency  to  become  pro- 
nounced. 

A  Town 

Turning  next  to  a  Pueblo  Indian  society  4  one  finds  a  somewhat  more 
clearly  developed  system  of  stratification.  There  are  three  important 
social  groupings:  (1)  clans  based  on  a  partly  fictitious  kinship  principle; 
(2)  religious  societies  which  may  be  confined  to  separate  clans  or  cut 
across  more  than  one;  and  (3)  villages  which  always  include  members  of 
more  than  one  clan.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  groupings  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  the  others,  since  they  are  all  closely  interrelated  and 
play  differert  but  equally  significant  roles  in  Pueblo  social  life. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  find  in  Pueblo  town  society  groups  of  indi- 
viduals which  at  certain  times  are  informally  superordinate  to  others.  The 
clan  chiefs  as  a  group  often  function  as  a  generally  superordinate  status 
group  with  considerable  power.  Priests  of  the  various  societies  constitute 
another  such  group,  equivalent  in  rank  to  the  clan  chiefs.  Village  chiefs  on 
the  other  hand  have  no  particular  rank.  But  in  every  village  there  can  be 
found  certain  other  functionaries  who  occupy  prestigeful  statuses  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  clan  chiefs  or  society  priests.  It  would  be  possible 
to  construct  a  stratification  picture  of  Pueblo  society.  But  compared  with 

3  See  A.  H.  Gayton,  Yokuts-Mono  Chiefs  and  Shamans. 

4  An  excellent  picture  of  Pueblo  social  organization  can  be  found  in  the  monograph  by 
Mischa  Titiev,  Old  Oraibi. 
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our  own  system,  this  stratification  picture  would  be  vague  and  constantly 
subject  to  modifications  based  on  variation  and  change  in  the  prestige  of 
individuals.  Stratification  is  present  and  to  an  extent  greater  than  in  the 
first  two  examples,  but  it  is  certainly  very  different  from  a  "caste"  or 
"class"  system. 

An   Indian  Tribe 

The  Indians  of  the  Plains  have  long  been  noted  for  their  fierce  indi- 
vidualism and  equalitarianism.  A  recent  study,5  however,  indicates  that 
many  Plains  tribes  were  actually  stratified  into  two  fairly  clear-cut  groups. 
The  first  was  the  group  chiefs  and  warriors  who  owned  horses  and  had 
high  rank  and  prestige  because  of  this  wealth  and  skill  in  war.  This  group 
as  a  whole  had  gradations  of  status  or  strata  within  it,  depending  upon 
how  much  horse-wealth  and  how  much  war  prestige  individuals  possessed. 
This  group  held  the  dominant  political  and  economic  power  of  the  society, 
dressed  appropriately,  and  received  homage. 

The  second  major  stratum  consisted  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe:  the  very 
young,  the  women,  and  those  men  who  had  for  some  reason  failed  to  live 
up  to  the  ideal  patterns.  In  addition  to  these  two  major  strata  some  tribes 
had  a  third  which  consisted  of  powerful  medicine  men  and  cult-leaders, 
usually  ranking  just  below  the  chiefs  and  warriors  in  power  and  prestige. 
This  whole  system  was  always  changing.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  Plains 
Indian  history  the  wealth  and  status  were  becoming  hereditary  in  the 
upper  groups.  This  tended  to  intensify  the  stratification  structure. 

An  African  Kingdom 

West  African  kingdoms  can  be  taken  as  the  extreme  form  of  strati- 
fication in  a  society  with  a  nonliterate  cultural  base.6  Here  the  king  and 
his  nobles  had  become  more  than  just  chiefs  and  warriors,  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  skill  in  warfare  and  raiding.  They  were  a  definitely  superordinate, 
top-level  stratum.  The  important  fact  is  that  membership  in  this  stratum 
was  determined  by  birth.  One  was  born  into  the  stratum  and  did  not 
have  to  achieve  membership.  Below  the  royal  family  and  nobility  were 
the  governmental  officials  (tax  gatherers,  judges,  and  the  like);  various 
types  of  specialized  craftsmen  (iron  workers,  leather  workers,  and  so  on) ; 
finally  the  common  people,  most  of  whom  were  agricultural  peasants. 

5  Bernard  Shimkin,  Rank  and  Warfare  Among  the  Plains  Indians. 

6  See  the  comprehensive  monograph,  M.  J.  Herskovits,  Dahomey. 
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Slaves  used  to  constitute  a  bottom  stratum  or  even  a  kind  of  excluded 
caste-like  group. 

This  system  is  several  degrees  more  stratified  than  the  Plains  Indian 
system,  yet  it  can  be  seen  as  closely  related.  For  as  we  noted  previously, 
there  existed  a  late  tendency  in  the  Plains  tribes  toward  hereditary  status 
based  on  the  transmission  of  horse-wealth,  chieftainship,  and  cult  leader- 
ship along  certain  family  lines,  since  horses  were  no  longer  so  plentiful 
that  any  enterprising  raider  could  amass  a  fortune.  If  this  tendency  had 
been  permitted  to  continue,  the  Plains  social  structure  might  have  de- 
veloped in  the  direction  of  the  West  African  system. 

The  African  case  appears  as  a  definite  form  of  stratification.  The 
various  groupings  have  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  superiority  attached 
to  them,  and  the  criteria  by  which  individuals  are  assigned  to  one  group 
or  another  are  more  definite  and  standardized.  Special  symbols  have 
become  attached  to  the  different  strata.  Kings,  nobles,  and  district  chiefs 
live  in  fine  houses,  wear  elaborate  clothes,  and  monopolize  the  wealth. 

The  Comparative  Perspective 

The  following  can  be  said  about  the  societies  usually  called  "non- 
literate"  or  "primitive":  Some  form  of  stratification  seems  to  be  present 
in  most  of  them,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  represent  this  with  the  layer- 
cake  image.  The  strata  are  not  rigidly  defined  and  depend  more  upon 
personal  status  than  on  automatic  membership  in  certain  groups.  This 
is  most  true  for  the  smaller  and  less-specialized  (in  an  economic  and 
technological  sense)  societies  and  least  true  for  such  large  and  specialized 
societies  as  the  West  African  kingdoms. 

To  compare  these  cases  of  nonliterate  stratification  with  our  own 
society  we  might  well  place  our  stratified  society,  as  a  kind  of  sixth  type- 
example,  at  the  end  of  our  continuum  diagram.  Earlier  stages  of  our 
Western  society,  such  as  feudal  Europe,  would  perhaps  be  seen  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  West  African  type  and  the  modern  situation. 
The  whole  comparative  type-sequence  built  up  here  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses took  place  in  most  of  the  developing  nations  of  antiquity — in 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Oriental  world,  and 
finally  Europe. 

The  final  step  in  our  modern  society  took  place  when  the  strata  began 
to  be  defined  to  an  increasingly  greater  extent  by  the  amount  of  money 
any  individual  could  accumulate  during  his  lifetime.  Obviously  one  can 
get  rich  only  by  engaging  in  certain  kinds  of  occupations.  Gradually  the 
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strata  came  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  occupations  and  money,  and  we  had 
a  stratification  system  that  can  be  called  an  "economic  class  system." 
This  system  blended  with  the  older  system  based  on  inheritable  prestige 
and  symbols  (as  in  the  case  of  West  Africa  and  feudal  Europe).  In  this 
way  the  remnants  of  nobility  and  royalty  occupied  a  vague  upper  position 
in  the  economic-class  layer  cake. 

In  summary  we  can  say  that  beginning  with  very  small,  simple 
hunting  bands,  where  group  stratification  is  not  present  to  any  significant 
degree  (but  with  individual  status  differences,  of  course),  we  pass  along  to 
various  examples  of  increasingly  more  distinct  stratification  situations, 
until  we  come  to  a  case  like  West  Africa  where  the  strata  are  easily  visible. 
We  proceed  beyond  that  point  to  medieval  Europe  which  was  character- 
ized by  rigid  and  quite  visible  strata.  From  here  we  enter  the  modern  situ- 
ation, where  the  rigidity  and  visibility  of  the  strata  become  somewhat 
relaxed  again,  since  it  is  now  based  on  the  acquisition  of  money,  occupa- 
tion, and  (as  we  shall  see  later)  a  multitude  of  vague  and  shifting  criteria.7 

If  we  contrast  the  average  small  nonliterate  folk  society,  where  strati- 
fication is  only  slightly  developed,  with  our  own  case,  the  following  quo- 
tation succinctly  summarizes  the  essential  differences  in  terms  of  our 
concept  of  life-chances : 

This  is  a  situation  different  from  that  found  in  many  of  the 
primitive  cultures.  ...  In  such  societies  rights  are  monolithic, 
unitary,  and  homogeneous.  Approved  behavior  differs  of  course  as 
between  adults  and  children,  men  and  women,  and  the  like,  but  the 
social  rights  of  any  given  individual  are  similarly  regarded  by  all 
groups  in  the  population,  and  what  one  regards  as  right,  all  regard 
as  right.  In  class  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  where  sharp  cleavages 
of  interest  exist,  there  is  the  possibility  of  split,  heterogeneous 
rights — the  same  act  of  a  given  individual  being  regarded  as  right  by 
some  and  wrong  by  others.8 

CRITERIA    AND     TYPES     OF     STRATIFICATION 

We  noted  earlier  that  a  society  may  be  said  to  be  stratified  if  the 
relationships  among  the  large  groups  within  the  society  can  be  put  into 

7  Some  sociologists  have  implied  that  nonliterate  societies  have  "classes,"  but  it  would 
seem  that  to  include  nonliterate  stratification  in  the  same  verbal  category  as  modern  socio- 
economic classes  is  to  lose  clarity  in  definition.  For  an  example  of  this  usage  see  John  Mc- 
Connell,  The  Evolution  of  Social  Classes,  Chapter  1.  Aside  from  the  use  of  the  word  "class" 
McConnell's  discussion  of  nonliterate  stratification  and  status  is  very  useful.  The  most 
recent  and  comprehensive  survey  of  comparative  social  structure  and  organization  is  Robert 
H.  Lowie,  Social  Organization. 

8  Alfred  W.  Jones,  Life,  Liberty  and  Property,  pp.  342-3. 
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the  form  of  a  layer  cake.  The  description  of  the  development  or  growth 
of  stratification  shows  the  way  in  which  the  groups  in  the  society  come 
to  be  arranged  in  this  kind  of  relationship.  In  different  societies  cultural 
variations  result  in  different  forms  of  stratification,  that  is,  different  kinds 
of  groups  come  to  be  arranged  in  strata,  and  different  criteria  are  used 
to  define  that  which  is  subordinate  and  superordinate  about  the  different 
groups. 

Now  we  may  ask  what  are  these  criteria  by  which  we  distinguish 
various  types  of  stratification?  To  answer  this  question  the  social  scientist 
must  make  the  following  inquiries  about  each  system  of  stratification  he 
examines:  (1)  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  which  the  par- 
ticular group  uses  to  place  an  individual  in  a  particular  stratum?  (2)  How 
rigid  is  the  system  of  strata  as  a  whole?  That  is,  how  accessible  are  the 
things  which  are  used  to  place  individuals  in  the  system?  Is  one  assigned 
to  a  particular  stratum  at  birth  and  denied  any  possibility  of  change,  or 
can  one  change  his  position?  If  so,  can  one  move  up  as  well  as  down?  How 
difficult  is  either  movement?  (3)  What  attitudes  are  held  by  members  of  a 
society  about  the  system  of  stratification?  Are  they  aware  that  there  is 
such  a  system?  If  they  are  aware,  do  they  approve  of  it,  disapprove,  or 
are  they  simply  indifferent  and/or  accepting? 

If  we  apply  these  three  sets  of  questions  to  all  cases  of  stratification, 
we  can  develop  a  basic  classification  made  up  of  only  four  major  types  of 
arrangements:  (a)  caste,  (b)  estate,  (c)  class,  and  (d)  mixed  systems.  All 
existing  cases  of  social  stratification  may  be  seen  conveniently  as  special 
instances  of  caste,  estate,  class,  or  some  combination  of  the  three.  The  ex- 
tended discussion  to  follow  will  illustrate  this  generalization. 

By  way  of  introduction  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  in  a  summary 
fashion  some  of  the  important  differences  between  the  first  three  of  the 
stratification  types.  As  one  passes  from  caste  to  estate  to  class  along  a 
continuum  the  following  differences  are  evident:  (a)  a  tendency  toward 
less  sharp  distinctions  between  individuals  on  the  basis  of  stratum  mem- 
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bership  (caste  is  most  sharp,  class  least  sharp) ;  (b)  less  rigidity  and  more 
mobility,  with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  being  more  accessible; 
and  (c)  less  acceptance  of  the  status  quo,  and  more  organized  efforts  at 
introducing  change  into  the  system.  This  continuum  can  be  graphically 
represented  as  in  Figure  14  on  page  461. 

Two  fundamental  questions  must  be  asked  of  caste,  estate,  and 
class:  (1)  What  are  the  important  differences  in  the  life-chances  of  the 
individual  within  each  of  the  three  types  of  stratification  systems?  (2) 
How  will  these  life-chances  change  when  the  system  of  stratification 
undergoes  change?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  closely  tied  up  to  the 
problem  of  mobility  in  the  system,  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  move  between  and  within  classes.  This  in  turn  depends  on  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  criteria  of  stratification.  A  rigid  system  of  stratification  is 
one  in  which  the  life-chances  of  the  individual  are  held  within  narrow 
limits;  the  less  rigid  the  system  becomes  the  wider  the  range  of  life- 
chances.  These,  however,  are  only  over-all  generalizations.  We  shall  return 
to  a  detailed  examination  of  them  later. 

CASTE9 

When  the  word  "caste"  is  mentioned  Hindu  India  immediately  comes 
to  mind.  The  Hindu  castes  have  almost  always  been  and  still  continue 
to  be  cited  as  the  most  typical  example  of  this  general  type  of  stratifica- 
tion in  spite  of  many  important  changes  in  the  caste  system  in  recent 
years.  As  we  shall  point  out  in  greater  detail  later,  the  change  in  Indian 
society  from  a  large  feudal-peasant  nation  to  an  industrialized  state  has 
been  accompanied  by  structural  change  in  the  direction  of  class.  This  is 
not  a  completed  fact  but  only  a  developing  tendency.  It  may  take  many 
generations  to  do  away  with  the  caste  system  entirely. 

Distinguishing  Characteristics 

The  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  caste  as  a  form  of  stratification  is:  "nearly  everything."  That  is, 
castes  differ  from  one  another  in  India  by  virtue  of  speech,  dress,  occupa- 
tion, wealth,  sacred  prestige,  and  in  some  cases  physical  type.  Any  and  all 
differences  between  groups  are  utilized  by  the  castes  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  members.  Moreover,  these  differences  are  on  the  whole  quite 
sharp  and  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  observer. 

9  For  references  to  caste,  estate,  and  class  see  the  terminal  bibliography. 
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The  castes  are  traditionally  divided  into  four:  (1)  the  Brahmans  or 
priests;  (2)  the  Kshatriya  or  soldiers;  (3)  the  Vaisya  or  agriculturalists, 
herdsmen,  and  merchants;  (4)  the  Sudra  or  menials.  At  first  glance  this 
appears  to  be  stratification  of  groups  along  occupational  lines.  But  in 
reality  the  criterion  of  religion  is  most  important.  For  each  of  these  group- 
ings is  principally  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  varying  degrees  of 
holiness  which  is  considered  to  be  both  the  reason  for  and  the  result  of 
engaging  in  certain  kinds  of  occupations.  Thus  Brahmans  are  considered 
most  holy  because  they  are  priests,  but  on  the  other  hand  Brahmans  be- 
come priests  because  they  are  considered  most  holy. 

The  official  justification  for  the  caste  system  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Hindu  religion  which  as  a  system  is  in  accord  with  the  basic  philosophical 
postulates  of  Hinduism.  The  supernatural  world,  like  the  living  social 
world,  is  also  divided  into  various  heavens  and  realms,  with  varying 
degrees  of  holiness  and  bliss.  In  other  words  the  basic  criteria  of  the  caste 
system  are  sacred  in  the  sense  of  holy. 

Accessibility  and  Rigidity 

It  can  be  said  that  the  factors  which  distinguish  one  caste  from 
another  in  Hindu  India  are  officially  inaccessible  to  each  other.  An  indi- 
vidual cannot  acquire  the  symbols  of  the  caste  either  above  or  below 
him.  He  is  born  into  a  particular  caste  and  there  he  must  stay  for  life. 
One  can  neither  rise  nor  fall  in  this  system;  thus  the  Hindu  castes  are 
very  rigid.  An  individual  cannot  change  his  caste,  and  what  is  most  im- 
portant individuals  from  two  different  castes  cannot  marry.  The  castes 
are  endogamous,  that  is,  marriage  is  permitted  only  within  them. 

Attitudes 

The  attitudes  held  by  individuals  toward  this  system  naturally  vary, 
but  officially  (as  an  ideal  pattern)  everyone  is  expected  to  accept  the 
system  as  it  is  set  up  at  any  one  time.  As  some  sociologists  have  observed, 
the  system  as  a  whole  leads  toward  stability  and  equilibrium  since  each 
caste  is  supposed  to  lead  its  own  life,  with  its  own  temples  and  cult  of 
Hinduism,  wear  its  own  costumes,  follow  its  own  occupation,  and  so  on. 
Conflict  is  not  present  so  long  as  each  caste  is  content  to  remain  in  its 
own  horizontal  segment.  The  attitude  of  acceptance  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  social  psychology  of  caste. 

As  a  system  of  ideal  patterns  then  the  Hindu  caste  system  is  an 
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example  of  the  most  rigidly  defined  type  of  stratification.  Every  available 
cultural  criterion  is  used  to  mark  off  castes  from  one  another;  all  of  these 
criteria  are  backed  by  religious  sanctions.  The  end  result  is  a  system  of 
mutually  exclusive  groupings  with  distinct  cultures  and  life-chances,  all 
interwoven  in  a  system  of  economic  interchange  and  mutual  dependence. 

Real  vs.  Ideal  Patterns 

As  it  actually  exists  at  present  the  caste  system  of  India  is  consider- 
ably more  complex  than  is  represented  by  this  ideal  picture.  Instead  of 
only  the  four  major  castes  there  is  an  almost  unbelievably  complex  sys- 
tem of  castes  and  subcastes,  varying  by  region,  with  each  and  every 
minor  occupation  subdivided  into  its  own  caste.  Estimates  run  as  high 
as  5500  and  this  figure  is  constantly  changing.  It  changes  because  the 
rigidity  of  the  system  is  always  undergoing  change.  In  a  given  locality  a 
particular  caste  frequently  increases  its  wealth  and  size.  Its  subcastes 
may  merge  into  the  whole.  The  only  group  which  seems  to  be  permanently 
shut  off  from  any  such  mobility  as  a  caste  are  the  so-called  "Untouch- 
ables," the  Chandals.10 

It  is  significant  that  where  the  caste  system  has  lost  its  rigidity  one 
also  finds  industry  and  urban  life.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  ap- 
parent. In  an  industrialized  community  people  work  for  wages.  The 
Englishman  or  the  emancipated  Indian  owner  of  a  factory  is  not  so 
scrupulous  in  adhering  to  caste  occupational  lines,  and  therefore  tends 
to  hire  almost  anyone  who  wishes  to  work  for  him.  In  this  way  people 
from  many  different  castes  and  subcastes  are  thrown  into  close  contact, 
with  a  common  goal  (wages)  for  all.  Schools  offer  the  same  kind  of  mixing 
and  equalitarian  atmosphere.  Modern  transportation  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  different  castes  to  come  into  close  contact  in  spite  of  strict  religious 
taboos  against  this  mingling. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  in  India  is  that  the  caste  system  is 
gradually  being  transformed  into  a  kind  of  stratification  with  many 
features  similar  to  our  own  economic  class  system.11  Whole  groups  of 
castes  and  subcastes — in  general  the  lower  ones — are  being  welded  into 
a  proletariat  as  industrial  workers,  while  intermediate  castes  are  forming 
a  large  group  of  clerical  and  administrative  functionaries.  Wealthy 
industrialists  are  also  being  recruited  out  of  intermediate  castes.  High- 

10  In  1947  the  Indian  Constituent  Assembly  issued  a  decree  emancipating  the  "Un- 
touchables" and  made  the  practice  of  the  system  a  penal  offense.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  actual  practices  will  be  materially  affected  in  the  near  future. 

11  See  S.  S.  Nehru,  Caste  and  Credit. 
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caste  individuals  are  either  entering  business  and  professional  life  or  are 
becoming  a  kind  of  hereditary  aristocracy.  Actually  the  caste  system 
can  and  may  persist,  though  modified,  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  and 
one  cannot  by  any  means  call  the  system  a  true  class  set-up.  But  there 
are  tendencies  in  that  direction. 

As  these  changes  in  the  social  structure  appear  correlated  changes  in 
the  Hindu  religion  are  also  making  themselves  felt.  Various  "reform" 
movements  within  Hinduism  are  attempting  to  eliminate  the  cultic  de- 
velopment and  transform  the  complicated,  caste-ridden  faith  into  a 
generalized  universalist  religion  applying  to  all  persons  and  groups  ir- 
respective of  occupation,  historical  background,  amount  of  wealth,  and  so 
on.  Several  temples  have  been  built  which  welcome  Untouchables  and 
Brahmans  alike.  Such  a  movement,  if  influential,  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  distinctness  of  castes  by  removing  the  important 
religious  sanctions. 

Where  else  does  one  find  caste?  Nowhere  as  definitely  as  in  India, 
but  tendencies  toward  caste  systems  have  appeared  in  the  past  and 
present.  Ancient  Egypt  had  a  system  of  stratification  approximating 
caste  in  that  the  upper  stratum  consisted  of  priests  and  nobility  with 
varying  degrees  of  holiness  and  other  occupational  groups  of  various 
degrees  of  religious  prestige  ranged  below  them.  But  the  rigidity  and 
distinctness  of  these  castes  were  not  nearly  so  evident  as  in  India.  Some 
of  the  early  central  Asiatic  conquest-states  also  had  caste-like  divisions 
between  rulers  and  ruled.  The  late  Roman  Empire  seems  to  have  gone 
in  the  caste  direction,  with  the  emperor,  priests,  and  soldiers  forming  top 
caste-like  divisions,  the  patrician  nobility  below  them,  and  the  more  or 
less  heterogeneous  masses  at  the  very  bottom.  But  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt 
the  system  never  clearly  crystallized  as  definitely  as  in  India.  These 
systems  were  somewhat  closer  to  the  estate  type  of  stratification. 

American  Negro-White  Relations:  Class  or  Caste? 

In  modern  America  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  caste  has  been 
noted  for  the  system  of  relations  between  Whites  and  Negroes.12  This 
interpretation  has  been  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  officially  inter- 
marriage between  the  groups  is  tabooed,  and  a  "white  man"  is  always 
"superior"  to  a  "colored  man"  no  matter  what  differences  there  may  be 

12  There  is  considerable  controversy  among  American  sociologists  at  the  present  time 
in  regard  to  the  caste  problem  in  Negro- White  relations.  For  contrasting  viewpoints  see  W. 
Lloyd  Warner,  "American  Class  and  Caste,"  and  Oliver  C.  Cox,  "Race  and  Caste:  A  Distinc- 
tion." 
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in  education,  occupation,  and  so  on.  This  one  feature — marriage-taboo — 
as  an  ideal  pattern  is  certainly  reminiscent  of  caste,  but  in  almost  every 
other  feature  the  Negro-White  system  is  different.  Fewer  and  fewer 
Negroes  "accept"  the  system  for  one  thing,  and  there  is  considerable 
class  difference  and  mobility  within  Negro  and  White  groups.  Most  of 
all,  there  is  no  religious-holy  basis  for  the  system.  In  industrial  areas 
Negroes  and  Whites  may  and  do  compete  for  some  jobs  without  much 
regard  to  color  caste.  The  system  has  many  caste-like  features,  but  it  is 
much  too  flexible,  much  too  dynamic,  and  save  for  some  isolated  deep- 
Southern  areas  lacks  the  equilibrium  of  a  true  caste  situation.  It  has  some 
similarity  to  what  the  Hindu  caste  system  may  be  like  some  fifty  years 
hence,  when  and  if  India  has  become  more  industrialized. 

ESTATE 

Estates,  as  a  type,  occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  regard  to  caste 
and  class.13  They  are  not  as  precisely  defined  as  caste,  but  are  more 
precisely  defined  than  class.  They  are  not  as  rigid  as  caste,  but  more  rigid 
than  class.  They  have  less  religious  sanction  than  caste,  but  more  religious 
sanction  than  class.  The  key  words  for  caste  are:  religious-sacred,  heredi- 
tary, endogamous,  static,  accepting;  these  same  terms  apply  to  estate, 
but  must  always  be  qualified  by  the  phrase  "somewhat  less  so." 

The  word  "estate"  when  used  to  mean  a  type  of  social  stratification 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  more  common  meaning  of  a  large  tract 
of  country  land  with  a  large  house  standing  upon  it.  In  thinking  about 
estate  in  the  sociological  sense  one  might  recall  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  "Third  Estate"  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  Here  "estate" 
meant  a  particular  stratum  of  the  population,  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle 
classes  who  were  rising  to  power  by  virtue  of  their  increasing  importance 
in  industry  and  commerce,  and  were  challenging  the  rule  of  the  hereditary 
nobility  who  formed  another  estate.  Medieval  Europe  and  its  feudal 
system  will  be  taken  as  our  illustration  for  estate. 

Distinguishing  Characteristics 

Like  castes,  an  estate  system  will  utilize  almost  all  criteria  available 
to  mark  off  differences  between  the  strata.  A  significant  difference  between 
estate  and  caste,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  religious  criteria,  though 

13  Some  sociologists  use  the  term  "class"  to  mean  "estate,"  and  "open  class"  to  mean 
"class"  as  used  in  this  book.  (See  for  example  C.  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organization,  Part  IV.) 
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often  present,  are  not  nearly  so  important  in  estate  as  they  are  in  caste. 
In  the  Indian  caste  system  each  caste  is  a  kind  of  single  religious  cult 
with  its  own  minor  priests  and  temples.  In  estates  a  single  official  church 
serves  all  members  of  the  society. 

The  legal  aspect  of  estates  is  always  much  more  sharply  developed 
than  in  a  caste  system.  The  individual's  status  in  relation  to  taxation, 
special  prerogatives,  freedom  of  movement,  citizenship,  and  other  cate- 
gories is  almost  always  definitely  formulated,  and  the  specific  statuses 
vary  by  estate.  In  a  caste  system  on  the  other  hand  legal  definitions  are 
always  unclear  and  subordinated  to  religious  differences.  A  man  could  be 
"unfree"  in  medieval  Europe,  but  the  Indian  lower  castes  are  "impure." 

Accessibility  and  Rigidity 

In  any  estate  system  the  various  criteria  are  not  exclusive  to  each 
caste,  but  are  often  shared  by  several  estates  or  by  groups  in  different 
estates.  Serfs  and  slaves  may  be  emancipated  into  freedmen;  the  clergy 
recruits  additional  members  from  all  estates;  commoners  may  become 
nobles  by  an  act  of  the  king,  and  so  on.  The  essential  differences  between 
estate  and  caste  in  this  respect  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  estates  are  defined 
by  law  rather  than  by  religion  and  a  person  may  legally  change  his  estate. 
The  frequency  of  such  changes  is  of  course  different  in  different  estate 
systems  at  different  times. 

The  question  of  birth  as  defining  position  in  the  various  segments  is 
more  complex  for  estates  than  for  castes.  In  the  latter,  one's  birth  into  a 
given  caste  determines  membership;  in  estate  the  picture  is  mixed.  The 
upper  nobility,  at  least  in  feudal  Europe,  was  always  hereditary.  Recruit- 
ing from  below,  through  the  conferring  of  titles  on  individuals  by  the 
king,  was  never  quantitatively  significant.  Birth  into  an  unfree  position 
usually  meant  inheriting  the  same  status,  but  there  were  numerous  ex- 
ceptions to  this.  Positions  in  other  estates,  like  those  including  priests, 
scholars,  and  so  on,  could  not  be  said  to  be  inheritable  at  all.  The  extent 
to  which  estate  statuses  are  inheritable  might  be  regarded  as  one  measure 
of  the  similarity  of  the  particular  estate  system  to  caste;  the  same  is  true 
for  other  criteria. 

Estates  then  are  not  usually  as  rigid  as  castes.  People  may  desire  to 
move  up  in  the  system  and  may  be  able  to  make  the  move  within  the 
legal  definitions  of  the  system.  Furthermore,  there  is  greater  variation  of 
occupation,  wealth,  and  general  culture  within  the  separate  estates.  In 
India,  for  example,  all  leather-workers  form  a  separate  caste  (the  Cham- 
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ars),  and  they  are  all  on  an  equivalent  economic  level.  In  feudal  Europe  on 
the  other  hand  all  craftsmen  and  workers  were  considered  to  belong  to 
one  large  estate  within  the  society  rather  than  to  innumerable  separate 
castes.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  estates  have  a  more  important  economic 
basis  than  caste.  An  individual's  position  in  an  estate  is  determined  more 
by  his  ownership  of  property  than  by  his  sacred  prestige,  although  the 
latter  is  not  entirely  excluded. 

Attitudes 

The  attitudes  held  by  members  of  the  estate  society  differ  from 
those  in  a  caste  system.  Throughout  the  history  of  feudal  Europe  there 
are  recorded  rebellions  of  workers;  the  estate  system  as  a  whole  was 
marked  by  constant  conflict  between  king  and  nobility,  and  nobility  and 
clergy.  Estate  systems  theoretically  could  be  as  stable  as  castes,  but 
history  shows  they  always  tended  to  be  less  stable.  Again  this  seems  to 
be  largely  a  result  of  the  fact  that  mobility  within  the  estate  system 
varied  to  a  certain  extent  by  wealth  and  power  rather  than  by  sacred 
status  alone. 

Wherever  they  were  found  estates  always  tended  to  show  the  same 
generalized  system  of  strata.  On  the  top  were  the  nobles  and  the  royal 
family.  The  priesthood  or  clergy  were  also  usually  in  the  top  stratum. 
Below  them  came  merchants,  master-craftsmen,  and  political  function- 
aries. Then  came  handworkers  and  peasants.  Serfs  and  other  types  of 
unfree  people  occupied  the  lowest  stratum.  Between  these  various  strata 
intermarriages  could  occur — usually  not  between  the  very  top  and  the 
bottom,  but  certainly  between  the  top  few  of  one  stratum  and  the  bottom 
few  of  the  stratum  immediately  above  it.  The  important  point  is  that 
marriage  between  these  segments  was  not  actually  prohibited  as  it  is 
in  the  caste  system. 

There  have  been  many  more  stratification  systems  of  an  estate-like 
character  than  of  a  caste-like  nature.  Feudal  Europe  constituted  the  most 
familiar  and  perhaps  most  typical  example,  but  in  addition  estate  systems 
existed  throughout  the  Oriental  world,  ancient  Mesopotamia,  early 
Greece,  and  in  various  stages  of  Roman  history.  Feudal  estate  systems 
were  also  approximated  in  several  larger  nonliterate  societies,  notably  in 
west  and  southeast  Africa,  Samoa,  and  in  Micronesia. 

"Feudal"  and  "estate"  are  generally  paired  since  estate  systems 
seem  to  grow  out  of  a  feudal  political  and  economic  arrangement.  In 
Europe  after  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  "barbarian"  chieftains 
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developed  into  powerful  local  lords  who  kept  a  standing  army  and  offered 
protection  to  workers  and  peasants  in  exchange  for  their  labor.  Thus  the 
lords  grew  into  a  hereditary,  landowning  aristocracy  with  one  aristocratic 
family  eventually  appearing  as  royal.  The  Catholic  Church  joined  the 
feudal  system,  often  with  its  high  clergy  as  feudal  lords.  Gradually  the 
merchants,  tradesmen,  craftsmen,  workers,  and  peasants  were  distributed 
into  other  estates  with  varying  economic  and  political  status  in  relation 
to  the  nobility  and  clergy.  An  almost  identical  history  has  been  noted  for 
the  Bantu  peoples  of  southeastern  Africa,  though  taking  place  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  within  a  nonliterate  cultural  base. 

Estate  systems  depart  from  the  ideal  patterns  when  the  "old  order" 
begins  to  be  modified  by  important  economic  alterations.  In  feudal  Europe 
the  rise  to  importance  of  the  town  occupied  a  central  position  in  the 
transition  to  a  class  system.  Towns  grew  into  centers  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. This  meant  that  certain  individuals  were  getting  richer,  and  riches 
in  an  urban  capitalist  setting  mean  power.  Thus  the  grip  of  the  feudal 
lords  on  the  towns  became  weaker.  Soon  the  towns  were  governing  them- 
selves, regulating  their  own  taxes,  establishing  their  own  systems  of 
stratification  based  on  wealth  and  power  quite  independently  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy.  Soon  the  lords,  rich  mainly  by  virtue  of  ownership 
of  land,  became  partially  or  wholly  dependent  upon  rich  merchants  and 
financiers.  New  alignments  appeared  between  the  king  and  the  mer- 
chants; clergy  and  nobility;  merchants  and  workers.  The  old  system  of 
privilege  and  estate-prestige  began  to  crumble.  As  Pirenne  states : 

The  needs  and  tendencies  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  so  incom- 
patible with  the  traditional  organization  of  Western  Europe  that 
they  immediately  aroused  violent  opposition."  They  ran  counter  to 
all  the  interests  and  ideas  of  a  society  dominated  materially  by  the 
owners  of  large  landed  property  and  spiritually  by  the  Church.  .  .  . 
They  (the  bourgeoisie)  merely  desired  a  place  in  the  sun,  and  their 
claims  were  confined  to  their  most  indispensable  needs.  Of  the  latter, 
the  most  indispensable  was  personal  liberty.  .  .  ,14 

Thus  the  beginning  of  the  transition  to  a  modern  class  system  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  middle  classes  rose  to 
power  through  their  activity  as  a  wealthy  economic  segment.  At  first 
they  merely  became  a  third  estate  within  the  feudal  estate  system,  but 
in  time  they  provided  the  impetus  to  a  new  kind  of  stratification  system. 

14  Henri  Pirenne,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  Medieval  Europe,  pp.  50-1.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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The  idea  of  personal  liberty,  of  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  plus  the 
need  for  a  large  body  of  free  workers  in  the  population  to  draw  upon  for 
industry,  soon  spread  throughout  European  society.  The  French  Revo- 
lution was  the  final  dramatic  symbol  of  the  defeat  of  the  privileged  classes 
in  their  absolute  control  over  society. 
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STRATIFICATION:  CLASSES 


far  more  important  than  the  concepts  of  either  caste  or  estate  for  under- 
standing the  nature  of  modern  society  is  the  type  of  stratification  called 
"class."  The  word  itself  has  come  to  have  a  bewildering  set  of  meanings, 
sometimes  being  used  to  mean  not  only  modern  classes,  but  caste  and 
estate  as  well.  By  extending  its  meaning  in  this  way,  however,  the  essential 
differences  between  the  modern  situation  and  other  forms  of  social  strati- 
fication are  lost.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  distinguish  carefully  between 
class  and  the  other  type-concepts  of  stratification.  In  Chapter  29  the 
American  stratification  system  will  be  analyzed. 

CLASS 

Distinguishing  Characteristics 

The  factors  used  to  symbolize  class  are  not  nearly  as  consistent  and 
visible  as  those  used  in  caste  and  estate.  In  contrast  to  caste  there  are  no 
religious  sanctions  for  class  position,  and  in  contrast  to  estate  everyone 
is  theoretically  equal  before  the  law.  The  wealthy  and  the  poor  in  a  class 
system  dress  differently,  live  in  different  houses,  and  may  speak  differ- 
ently. But  these  are  not  official,  ideal,  rigid  criteria  of  class  position  so 
much  as  they  are  the  results  of  the  operations  of  a  class-stratification 
tendency.  The  "poor" — the  "lower  classes" — are  not  rigidly  debarred 
from  acquiring  these  symbols  of  higher  position,  whereas  in  a  caste  system 
there  is  no  question  of  acquiring  the  symbols  of  another  caste,  and  in  an 
estate  system  such  acquisition  can  take  place  only  according  to  very 
strict  legal  means. 

Hence  the  criteria  used  to  define  class  are  constantly  varying.  The 
middle  classes  may  dress  like  the  upper  classes  because  of  the  spread  of 
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cheap,  skillfully  designed  clothes.  One  cannot  select  people  on  the  street 
and  easily  type  them  in  respect  to  their  class  position ;  class  is  much  more 
abstract  than  that.  In  India  it  is  no  trick  to  tell  a  Brahman  from  a  member 
of  any  lower  caste,  or  a  member  of  any  lower  caste  from  another,  once 
you  learn  the  rigid  symbols.  In  medieval  Europe  a  scholar  was  easily 
distinguished  from  a  noble  by  his  distinctive  dress.  But  in  modern  class 
systems  such  definite  criteria  are  usually  lacking  except  for  very  limited 
local  situations  and  possibly  for  the  extreme  top  and  bottom  of  the  class 
system.  The  class  difference  between  a  man  riding  in  a  limousine  and  a 
man  sweeping  up  the  gutter  is  easily  seen.  Yet  even  this  difference  is 
blurred  by  the  emphasis  in  our  popular  literature  on  equality,  intrinsic 
worth  of  individuals,  and  of  course  the  familiar  fantasy-literature  about 
lowly  persons  discovering  they  are  really  of  upper-class  birth. 
~"~  The  one  criterion  which  modern  society  has  made  at  all  definite  in 
respect  to  class  position  is  wealth,  and  money  wealth  at  that.  Naturally 
occupation  tends  to  go  along  with  wealth,  but  the  "idle  rich"  are  still 
upper  class  whether  they  work  or  not.  Wealth  is  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  success,  and  success  is  held  up  as  a  measure  of  an  individual's  intelli- 
gence, driving  power,  and  ability.  Hence  wealth  is  held  to  signify  that 
an  individual  "deserves"  his  high  position  in  the  class  heirarchy. 

Accessibility  and  Rigidity 

All  symbols  of  class  are  thus  regarded  as  theoretically  accessible  to 
everyone,  providing  one  has  the  wealth  necessary  to  purchase  them.  This 
very  generalized  rule  is  modified  in  different  communities  by  the  addition 
of  other  criteria  of  class — family,  neighborhood,  dress,  religion,  and  so  on. 
But  these  are  highly  variable  by  locality  and  always  changing.  It  fre- 
quently becomes  very  fashionable  for  the  rich  to  wear  old  clothes  and 
associate  with  "low"  companions.  Middle-class  people  often  "live  beyond 
their  income"  in  order  to  take  on  the  manners  and  way  of  life  of  the 
wealthy.  Acquisition  of  such  criteria  also  varies  considerably  by  the  state 
of  the  local  and  national  economy. 

The  flexibility  of  these  criteria  and  their  fluctuating  accessibility 
make  it  very  difficult  to  draw  hard-and-fast  lines  between  modern  classes. 
The  very  broad  outline  of  the  systems  is  plain  enough  as  far  as  the  very 
top  and  the  very  bottom  are  concerned,  but  the  bulk  of  the  population 
between  these  extremes  present  a  changing  and  overlapping  set  of  strata 
and  groups  which  can  be  viewed  as  definite  classes  only  with  very  care- 
fully controlled  analytical  studies. 
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How  rigid  is  class?  As  a  generalized  type  of  stratification  class  is 
much  less  rigid  than  either  caste  or  estate.  There  is  always  more  move- 
ment up  and  down  the  system.  In  fact  there  is  no  officially  recognized 
prohibition  against  such  movement.  If  one's  class  position  is  abstractly 
defined  as  possession  of  wealth,  and  if  this  is  theoretically  accessible  to 
anyone  with  the  "know-how,"  then  mobility  in  the  system  is  always 
present.  The  favored  direction  of  such  movement  is,  of  course,  upward, 
since  the  criterion  of  class,  i.e.,  money,  gives  you  higher  position  in  the 
system  the  more  you  have  of  it.  Loss  of  money  does  not  always  mean 
downward  movement,  but  if  a  wealthy  upper-class  family  is  without 
money  for  a  generation  or  more  its  lofty  position  tends  to  decline. 

The  class  systems  of  different  Western  nations  differ  considerably  in 
the  degree  of  upward  mobility  permitted  and  available.  America,  as  an 
official  "land  of  opportunity,"  probably  retains  more  class  mobility  than 
any  other  nation,  although  many  symptoms  of  a  more  rigid  class  align- 
ment, with  less  mobility,  have  been  noted  in  recent  years.  We  will  discuss 
these  symptoms  later  in  the  chapter  and  in  Chapter  29.  European  nations 
have  much  more  rigid  class  systems,  not  only  because  they  retain  traces 
of  an  estate  system,  with  inheritable  position,  but  also  because  the  eco- 
nomic systems  of  those  nations  are  no  longer  expanding  and  high  wages 
are  difficult  of  achievement. 

Attitudes 

The  attitudes  held  by  individuals  in  a  class  system  also  vary  by  the 
particular  class  system  under  observation.  In  the  United  States  the  system 
of  attitudes  surrounding  class  are  such  that  a  denial  of  the  very  existence 
of  classes  is  constantly  met  with.  Official  American  ideology  makes  a 
fetish  of  equality,  is  proud  of  our  lack  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  and  believes 
that  every  man  can  "make  the  grade"  if  he  only  applies  himself.  These 
attitudes  are  reinforced  by  such  realities  as  our  intensive  free  educational 
system,  public  services,  and  expanding  social  securities.  Along  with  these 
denials  of  class,  however,  goes  a  set  of  attitudes  emphasizing  climbing  in 
the  social  scale — aspiration,  achievement,  and  success.  These  attitudes 
obviously  show  that  classes  do  exist  in  America.  Various  sociologists 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  sets  of  attitudes  lead  to  a 
basically  frustrating  situation  for  the  following  reason:  On  the  one  hand 
we  say  that  classes  do  not  exist  and  everyone  has  equal  opportunity;  on 
the  other  hand  we  think  that  in  order  to  achieve  equal  position  we  have 
to  "climb."  If  individuals  try  to  climb,  and  are  unsuccessful,  they  tend  to 
feel  frustrated,  dissatisfied,  and  disillusioned. 
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MIXED     SYSTEMS 

Because  the  method  of  presentation  we  are  following  involves  a 
separate  discussion  of  each  of  the  three  types  of  stratification,  the  reader 
may  get  the  impression  that  these  systems  exist  as  distinct,  pure  types. 
It  is  true  that  in  certain  places  and  times  systems  of  stratification  closely 
approximating  the  pure  types  have  existed  as  such,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  systems  represent  mixtures  of  various  aspects  of  the  three  major  forms. 
It  really  might  be  more  appropriate,  therefore,  to  consider  the  three  sys- 
tems not  as  distinct  types,  but  rather  as  certain  tendencies  which  are  mani- 
fested in  differing  proportions  in  most  existing  systems  of  stratification. 

Thus,  if  a  society  begins  to  regard  some  differences  as  being  absolute 
cultural  differences,  tendencies  toward  a  caste  system  will  develop,  with 
the  strata  being  regarded  as  separate  cultural  configurations.  If,  however, 
a  society  regards  group  differences  as  part  of  a  legally  defined  order  of 
social  relations,  then  estate  tendencies  make  their  appearance.  If  the  legal 
distinctions  begin  to  disappear  and  strata  differences  are  regarded  as 
based  on  individual  and  group  achievement,  a  socio-economic  class  tend- 
ency is  developing.  One  feature  all  three  tendencies  have  in  common  is  the 
principle  of  subordination  and  superordination  according  to  which  the 
various  strata  are  ranked. 

It  will  be  evident  that  all  three  of  these  tendencies  could  be  present 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  society  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
society.  The  American  South  during  pre-Civil  War  days  presented  an 
example  of  such  a  mixture.  The  system  of  Negro-White  relations  was  un- 
questionably close  to  a  caste  system,  with  the  slaves  and  masters  pos- 
sessing different  cultural  patterns,  endogamy  being  closely  observed,  and 
with  relative  acceptance  of  the  situation  on  both  sides.  Within  the  White 
group,  however,  social  and  legal  relations  tended  in  the  estate  direction, 
with  the  owners  of  the  great  plantations  having  many  legal  privileges 
and  immunities  like  the  medieval  feudal  lords  they  resembled.  Finally, 
differences  in  wealth  and  achievement,  especially  in  respect  to  the  growing 
industrial  development  in  the  South,  introduced  modifications  in  the  class 
direction.  The  caste  system  was  never  as  "pure"  as  in  India  since  slave 
rebellions  are  reported  as  fairly  frequent  even  during  the  peak  of  the 
plantation-slavery  system. 

The  present-day  Negro-White  system  of  social  relations  in  America, 
particularly  in  the  South,  also  has  features  of  class-caste  mixture.  As  we 
have  already  noted  however  the  caste  status  of  Negroes  is  by  no  means 
clear-cut.  South  and  East  Africa,  in  regard  to  Negro-White  relationships, 
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are  somewhat  further  stratified  in  the  caste  direction  than  the  United 
States,  for  Negroes  are  definitely  and  legally  second-class  citizens  and  the 
taboos  against  intermarriage  with  Whites  are  much  stronger  and  more 
rigidly  enforced.  Negroes  there  also  have  a  nonliterate  culture  base,  and 
this  further  distinguishes  them  from  White,  European-derived  cultures. 

Estate-Class  Mixtures 

The  cases  of  mixtures  of  estate  and  class  are  more  numerous  and 
often  more  familiar  to  us.  All  European  countries  have  a  system  of  strati- 
fication which  presents  varying  types  of  blends  of  the  older  estates  and 
the  more  modern  classes.  England,  with  its  nobility  and  privileged  upper 
classes,  its  separate  education  systems,  and  traditions  of  permanent  oc- 
cupational status  for  servants  and  government  workers,  contains  un- 
mistakable estate-like  features.  These  have  been  blurred  and  made  much 
less  arbitrary  however  by  the  familiar  aspirations  and  mobility  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  wealth-power  economic  system.  Many  English  people  of 
noble  descent  work  in  middle-class  occupations  and  live  no  differently 
than  other  middle-class  people.  Their  "titles"  do  not  always  automati- 
cally give  them  upper-estate  prestige  and  power  as  they  did  up  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.1 

A  study  of  the  general  stratification  of  the  Balkans  gives  an  equally 
clear  picture  of  estate-class  mixture.2  The  diagram  on  page  476  illustrates 
the  situation. 

Note  that  in  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  pyramid  one  finds  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  estate  system  along  with  members  of  the  modern  upper 
socio-economic  classes.  The  church  heirarchy  and  landed  aristocracy  rep- 
resent the  former,  while  the  business,  industrial,  and  governmental  ele- 
ments represent  the  latter.  The  military  has  elements  of  both  estate-like 
segregation  and  the  more  modern  mass-army  features.  Below  this  pyramid 
are  the  intelligentsia,  urban  middle  classes,  and  urban  laborers  who  are 
products  of  modern  class  tendencies.  But  the  peasants  below  them  are  a 
continuation  of  estate  tendencies.  The  bottom  stratum,  landless  agricul- 
tural people,  represents  former  peasants  dispossessed  by  modern  large- 
farm  agricultural  methods.  Hence,  at  the  bottom,  middle,  and  top  of  the 

1  The  decline  of  the  British  aristocracy  continues  rapidly  under  the  present  Labor 
government,  with  its  drastic  taxation  policies  and  other  forms  of  control  of  private  wealth. 
In  1939,  7000  British  taxpayers  retained  a  net  income  of  $24,000  after  payment  of  taxes. 
In  1945,  only  45  did  so.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  British  taxpayers  having  net  income 
of  from  $1000  to  $4000  per  year  after  taxes  increased  from  2,270,000  in  1939  to  5,877,000  in 
1946.  This  plus  the  rationing  systems  and  subsidies  to  consumers  means  that  a  great  "level- 
ing" process  is  taking  place. 

2  See  D.  Tomasic,  "The  Structure  of  Balkan  Society,"  pp.  132-40. 
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FIGURE    15* 

STRATIFICATION  OF  BALKAN  SOCIETY 

stratification  diagram  one  finds  features  of  both  estate  and  class.  It  is  clear 
that  attitudes  toward  money,  politics,  and  tradition  in  such  a  society 
will  differ  considerably  from  the  American  system.  An  understanding  of 
this  fact  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  European  affairs  and  out- 
looks. The  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Eastern  Europe  will  have 
profound  influence  on  the  type  of  mixed  system  discussed  above  for  the 
Balkans. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Japan  was  a  thorough- 
going feudal  state,  with  all  the  familiar  feudal  estate  strata — royalty, 
nobility,  priesthood,  merchants,  craftsmen,  peasants.  In  the  space  of  a 
very  few  years  Japan  took  over  Western  technology  and  attitudes  toward 
national  expansion  and  grafted  these  on  to  the  essentially  feudal  and 
aristocratic  social  system.  The  results  were  a  curious  mixture  of  modern 
Western  and  feudal  tendencies.  A  powerful  financial  and  industrial  class 
appeared,  largely  recruited  from  the  nobility,  and  these  people  combined 
with  the  aristocracy  and  military  to  rule  the  country.  As  Thorstein 
Veblen  observed  in  1915: 

It  is  in  this  unique  combination  of  a  high-wrought  spirit  of 

feudalistic  fealty  and  chivalric  honor  with  the  material  efficiency 

*  Reprinted,  with  slight  modification,  by  permission  of  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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given  by  the  modern  technology  that  the  strength  of  the  Japanese 
nation  lies.  In  this  respect — in  being  able  anachronistically  to  com- 
bine the  use  of  modern  technical  ways  and  means  with  the  medieval 
spirit  of  servile  solidarity — the  position  of  the  Japanese  government 
is  not  unique  except  in  the  eminent  degree  of  its  successful  operation. 
The  several  governments  of  Europe  are  also,  and  with  a  varying 
measure  of  success,  endeavoring  similarly  to  exploit  the  modern 
state  of  the  industrial  arts  by  recourse  to  the  servile  patriotism  of 
the  common  man,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  dynastic  politics  that  is 
substantially  of  a  medieval  character.  .  .  .3 

Thus,  a  modern  combination  of  estate  and  class  often  tends  to  lead 
toward  autocracy  and  totalitarianism,  since  the  knowledge  of  modern 
science  and  technological  efficiency  are  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
ruling  clique.  England  is  unique  in  that  adequate  democratic  safeguards 
against  an  extreme  development  of  this  tendency  were  adopted  at  an 
early  time.  But  England's  tremendous  expansions  and  conquests  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  contained  many  similarities  at 
least  to  the  outward  character  of  the  recent  Japanese  adventure. 

Recent  developments  in  Japan  under  American  occupation  appear  to 
be  leading  in  a  direction  not  very  far  from  the  pre-World  War  II  situation. 
Classes  do  appear  to  be  emerging  more  definitely,  especially  urban  work- 
ing classes.  But  the  hereditary  nobility  and  aristocratic  financial  groups 
seem  to  have  retained  their  control  over  the  nation.  Estate-like  features 
of  Japanese  stratification  will  certainly  be  less  evident  in  years  to  come, 
but  fundamental  changes  toward  a  pure  class  system,  with  its  wide  meas- 
ure of  equality  and  mobility,  are  probably  not  to  be  expected. 


Summary 

The  major  types  of  stratification — caste,  estate,  and  class — were 
described  as  three  positions  on  a  continuum.  As  one  passes  from  caste, 
through  estate,  to  class,  the  strata  becomes  less  sharply  defined,  less  rigid, 
and  are  accepted  by  the  members  of  a  society  to  a  lesser  degree.  These 
types  and  their  continuum  are  constructs,  and  should  not  be  regarded 
as  necessary  historical  stages  through  which  every  society  must  pass. 
While  some  societies  approximate  the  pure  types  more  closely  than  others, 
most  real  systems  of  stratification  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more. 

Of  the  various  criteria  used  in  setting  up  this  continuum  the  most 

3  Thorstein  Veblen,  "The  Opportunity  of  Japan,"  in  Essays  in  Our  Changing  Order, 
p.  251.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Viking  Press,  Inc. 
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significant  has  been  mobility.  It  is  important  to  appreciate  this  because 
by  means  of  the  concept  of  mobility  the  abstract  stratification  system 
can  be  visualized  from  the  standpoint  of  the  life-chances  of  living  indi- 
viduals. We  may  then  ask:  "Precisely  how  much  opportunity  does  an 
individual  have  to  change  his  job,  his  way  of  living,  his  security,  his 
prestige,  and  his  satisfactions  within  the  given  system  of  stratification 
existing  in  his  society?" 

Ideally,  caste  offers  the  smallest  opportunity  for  mobility,  estate  an 
intermediate  amount,  and  class  the  greatest.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
type  definition,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  in  any  existing  system 
approximating  caste,  estate,  or  class  these  conditions  will  be  met.  This  is 
the  case  because  most  existing  systems  show  tendencies  of  all  three  types 
of  stratification.  Thus,  although  the  United  States  is  predominantly  a  class 
society  it  also  possesses  features  of  caste  and  estate.  In  so  far  as  it  does, 
the  life-chances  of  individuals  do  not  nearly  approach  the  maximum  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  personal  development.  As  we  shall  see  in 
Chapter  29  the  American  ideology  assumes  a  maximum  set  of  life-chances 
for  every  individual,  and  since  these  are  not  realized  in  actual  fact  it  can 
be  expected  that  conflict  and  contradiction  will  develop. 


THE     GROWTH     OF     STRATIFICATION 

The  order  sociological  literature  is  full  of  different  theories  and  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  origin  of  stratification  in  our  society  and  others. 
The  majority  of  these  theories  confused  particular  situations  with  the 
whole,  and  therefore  assumed  that  because  one  society  became  stratified 
in  a  certain  way  all  societies  must  have  gone  through  the  same  process. 
Many  of  these  theories  were  of  an  evolutionary  character,  requiring  that 
all  societies  must  pass  through  a  certain  series  of  states  before  they  can 
be  called  "stratified."  It  was  frequently  claimed,  for  example,  that  a  class 
system  must  always  be  preceded  by  an  estate  system. 

We  know  now  that  societies  can  become  stratified  in  several  different 
ways,  and  to  a  certain  extent  each  case  is  unique  in  many  features.  It  is  not 
true  that  estate  must  precede  class.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  un- 
stratified  nonliterate  societies  becoming  class-stratified  when  they  become 
involved  in  a  money  economy  without  passing  through  an  estate  stage.4 

Caste  systems  have  a  tendency  to  arise  when  a  given  territory  is  in- 

4  See  John  McConnell,  The  Evolution  of  Social  Classes,  for  a  review  of  sources  of  strati- 
fication. 
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vaded  several  times  by  groups  of  people  with  very  strong,  mutually  ex- 
clusive cultural  systems.  If  these  cultural  differences  are  upheld  as  the 
successive  invaders  settle  down  and  form  a  whole  society,  the  society 
will  be  characterized  by  separate  and  distinct  yet  interacting  segments. 
This  situation  can  then  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  members  of  the 
society  gradually  come  to  think  always  in  these  culturally  segmented 
terms.  Hence,  all  new  occupations,  cults,  racial  groups,  and  so  on,  become 
new  castes,  and  subcastes  begin  to  develop.  This  is  the  general  historical 
process  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  India. 

Caste-like  features  in  the  Southern  social  system  are  the  result  of 
somewhat  different  circumstances.  In  the  beginning,  Negroes  were  an 
immigrant  group  with  a  different  culture  than  the  Whites;  they  were 
forced  into  a  subordinate  position  closely  resembling  a  caste.  After  eman- 
cipation, the  South  tried  to  preserve  the  caste  system  by  a  system  of  social 
segregation,  which  is  only  partially  successful  since  segregation  always 
tends  to  mean  inferiority  and  Negroes  are  constitutionally  full  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  they  can  always  demand,  though  not  necessarily 
receive,  their  constitutional  rights  in  the  face  of  discrimination. 

Caste  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere  in  European  colonies  rose  out  of 
conquest  of  a  native  people  by  Europeans.  The  Europeans  set  themselves 
up  as  an  arbitrarily  superior  group,  prohibiting  social  intercourse  of  their 
own  people  with  the  subject  peoples. 

Estate  systems  can  develop  in  various  ways,  depending  upon  his- 
torical circumstances.  Among  the  Bantu-speaking  peoples  of  South 
Africa  and  in  the  native  kingdoms  of  the  African  west  coast,  estate-like 
systems  of  rank  and  prestige  were  largely  a  result  of  conquest.  After 
the  conquest  of  a  tribe,  the  conquerors  would  set  themselves  up  as  a 
ruling  dynasty  and  nobility,  and  thus  an  estate  system  would  develop. 
Similar  patterns  were  followed  in  ancient  Egypt.  In  early  Mesopotamian 
Sumeria  estate  systems  appear  to  have  developed  on  the  spot  by  a  process 
of  gradual  internal  differentiation.  Shamans  gradually  became  a  priestly 
hierarchy;  village  chiefs  grew  into  town  governors;  craftsmen  became  city 
dwellers  attached  to  merchant  houses,  and  peasants  with  a  Neolithic 
economy  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  and  contributed  food  for 
tools  and  other  articles.5 

In  medieval  Europe,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  estates  grew 
out  of  the  transformation  of  the  feudal  system  by  commercial  enterprise. 
In  addition,  certain  European  states  had  an  estate  system  based  on  con- 
quest. This  was  particularly  true  of  Balkan  and  other  southeastern 
5  See  V.  Gordon  Childe,  What  Happened  in  History,  Chapters  5,  6. 
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countries.  Sweden  seems  to  be  a  case  of  gradual  internal  differentiation.6 
Modern  classes  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  growth  of  economic 
differences  within  the  population,  and  are  not  the  products  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  Since  in  modern  industrial  society  money-wealth  becomes  the 
great  abstract  standard  of  all  power,  the  formation  of  a  class  system  also 
means  that  there  will  be  differences  in  power  and  prestige  within  the 
system.  Instead  of  a  ruling  clique  extending  its  power,  as  in  caste  by 
mutual  acceptance  by  all  parties,  or  as  in  estate  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
noble  prestige,  the  ruling  group  in  a  class  society  becomes  so  by  virtue 
of  its  wealth.  If  this  wealthy  class  becomes  hereditary,  and  the  upward 
mobility  so  characteristic  of  classes  begins  to  slacken  off,  the  class  system 
will  begin  to  manifest  some  symptoms  of  estate.  There  are  tendencies  in 
this  direction  in  present-day  America.  The  whole  problem  of  stratifi- 
cation and  its  development  also  has  considerable  relevance  for  the 
development  of  the  state,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.7 

THE     PROBLEMS     OF     CLASS     ANALYSIS 

The  available  schemes  of  class  divisions  in  modern  society  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  sociologists  who  make  them.  Almost  everyone  who 
studies  a  community  with  regard  to  its  stratification,  or  who  tries  to  set 
up  a  generalized  system  of  class  divisions,  obtains  somewhat  different 
results.  These  results  are  not  entirely  exclusive.  Indeed  they  contain 
enough  agreement  to  show  that  the  various  workers  in  the  field  are  ob- 
serving the  same  general  kinds  of  phenoma.  They  are  all  observing  people 
behaving  in  situations  which  can  be  defined  as  class-situations,  insofar  as 
they  consist  of  groups  of  people  who  regard  the  members  of  their  own 
group  as  equals,  and  members  of  others  as  inferiors  or  superiors;  and  al- 
though specific  interpretations  of  this  behavior  differ  there  is  sufficient 
similarity  to  demonstrate  the  real  existence  of  something  we 'can  call 
"class." 

The  differences  between  the  various  schemes  can  be  traced  to  the 
different  theories  their  authors  hold  about  class,  and  secondly  to  the 
different  kinds  of  problems  about  stratification  which  interest  the  various 
sociologists.  The  European  sociologists,  for  example,  were  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  stratification  raised  by  Karl  Marx  and  his  fol- 
lowers, particularly  in  the  specific  predictions  he  made  about  the  future 

6  See  Morris  Ginsberg,  Sociology,  pp.  173-4,  for  a  brief  summary  of  the  European 
situation. 

7  See  Cecil  C.  North,  Social  Differentiation,  Chapter  10,  "The  Creation  of  Privileged 
Classes,"  for  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  social  stratification  to  the  state. 
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of  the  classes.  Hence  European  sociologists  have  often  divided  the  class 
layer  cake  as  follows:8 


UPPER  CLASSES 
BOURGEOISIE  { 


Capitalists,  landowners,  all  large 

property  owners 
High  governmental  officials 
Professional  people 


PETITE 
BOURGEOISIE 


MIDDLE  CLASSES 

Small-scale  capitalists,  small 

property  owners 
Tradesmen,  merchants,  technicians 
Minor  officials 


PROLETARIAT 


LOWER  CLASSES 

f  Workers 
\  Farmers 


FIGURE    16 

STRATIFICATION:  A  TYPICAL  EUROPEAN  CLASSIFICATION 

In  Marxian  theory  the  development  of  the  middle  classes  within  a 
dying  feudal  society  is  considered  a  transitional  stage  toward  the  eventual 
economic  and  political  domination  of  society  by  the  working  classes. 
Modern  revolutions,  such  as  the  French,  were  considered  the  first  stage 
in  this  process,  with  the  middle  classes  overthrowing  the  older  hereditary 
upper  estates  and  setting  up  their  own  upper-bourgeoisie  class.  The 
final  step  would  be  the  proletarian  revolution. 

If  we  view  classes  in  this  manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  problem  is 
primarily  political  and  economic,  and  we  then  divide  the  class  strata 
solely  in  terms  of  how  much  power  the  different  segments  may  have.  For 
some  problems  it  makes  sense  to  divide  society  this  way,  because  there 
are  such  differences  in  power  between  the  different  segments.  To  make 
predictions  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the  system  however  is  quite  another 
story.  Marx  erred  in  that  he  underestimated  the  modern  trend  toward 
expansion  and  solidification  of  the  whole  "petty  bourgeois"  element.  In- 

8  See  Karl  Marx,  Capital,  and  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  The  Communist  Mani- 
festo, the  former  for  a  lengthy  analysis  of  capitalism,  the  latter  for  a  brief  polemic  against 
capitalism  and  a  program  for  its  overthrow. 
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stead  of  losing  strength  while  the  workers  gained,  the  middle-class  ele- 
ment has  increased  its  strength  and  has  lost  the  "revolutionary"  attitude 
which  it  once  had  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

A  different  system  of  classes  was  worked  out  for  a  New  England  city 
by  the  sociologist  Lloyd  Warner  and  his  associates.9  The  main  criterion 
of  class  was  here  seen  as  membership  in  certain  groups  and  associations 
rather  than  as  wealth  and  political  power.  The  analysis  of  Yankee  City 
stratification  was  made  in  terms  of  six  classes,  diagrammed  as  follows: 


Upper 

upper 

Lower 

upper 

Upper 

middle 

Lower 

middle 

Upper 

lower 

Lower 

lower 

FIGURE   17 
GENERALIZED  YANKEE  CITY  STRATIFICATION  SYSTEM 

Warner's  problem  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Marxists. 
He  was  interested  in  finding  out  how  the  different  segments  of  society 
were  ranked  in  order  of  the  extent  to  which  they  interacted  with  each 
other  in  groups  and  associations  rather  than  how  much  power  they  had. 
The  "Upper  upper"  for  example  consisted  of  very  old  families  and  were 
not  always  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  class  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Yet  they  were  superior  to  all  others  in  prestige. 

If  one  were  working  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or  some  such 
organization  that  collects  statistics,  you  would  divide  up  the  American 
class  system  still  differently.  It  is  possible  to  collect  all  kinds  of  informa- 
tion about  aggregates  of  people — their  occupations,  amount  of  property, 
religion,  amount  of  education,  income,  and  so  on.  Any  one  of  these  or  a 
combination  of  them  could  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  dividing  the  popula- 
tion into  classes.  Such  classes  would  correlate  with  power  and  associational 
interaction  in  varying  ways  and  degrees.10 

9  See  W.  L.  Warner  and  P.  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Community. 

10  See  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  in  Arthur  Kornhauser,  "Analysis  of  'Class'  Structure  of 
Contemporary  American  Society — Psychological  Bases  of  Class  Divisions,"  pp.  200-2. 
Table  I  is  a  "class"  breakdown  by  governmental  census  figures  on  income  level;  Table  II 
is  from  the  same  source,  but  the  breakdown  is  by  occupational  level;  Table  III  organizes 
the  census  statistical  data  into  the  Marxist-type  classification  of  Bukharin. 
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If  one  were  interested  in  the  extent  to  which  people  in  America  were 
changing  their  occupations,  and  the  extent  to  which  certain  occupations 
were  becoming  hereditary,  a  division  of  the  population  into  occupational 
classes  or  aggregates  would  be  the  most  useful  means.  A  power  classifi- 
cation would  have  little  relevance  to  one's  immediate  problem,  although 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  or  not  inheritable  occupations  in 
the  upper  classes  were  tending  toward  hereditary  acquisition  of  political 
and  financial  power.  To  find  this  out  one  would  have  to  make  a  second 
class  division  by  degree  of  power,  then  compare  this  to  the  occupational 
strata. 

Class  as  Construct 

In  general,  it  is  possible  to  classify  a  large  number  of  different  kinds 
of  class  systems  in  modern  society,  each  based  on  somewhat  different 
criteria  or  sets  of  criteria.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  one  "real"  or 
"natural"  class  system — only  class  systems.  This  leads  sociologists  to 
feel  that  class  systems,  as  seen  by  social  scientists,  are  constructs  made 
from  observing  people  behave  in  certain  ways  and  by  studying  abstract 
data,  such  as  census  materials,  derived  from  this  behavior. 

These  different  constructs  all  tend  to  have  certain  elements  in  com- 
mon for  the  reason  that  the  basic  problem — stratification — is  common  to 
them  all.  There  are  really  a  limited  number  of  ways  to  stratify  a  popu- 
lation. Sexual  differences,  for  example,  do  not  generally  "stratify"  a  popu- 
lation but  divide  it  into  two  "vertical"  groups.  In  modern  society  one 
finds  a  certain  definite  set  of  criteria — wealth,  power,  occupation,  prestige 
— all  of  which  have  stratifying  effects  on  groups  of  people.  Hence  any 
inquiry  into  stratification  will  tend  to  center  around  these  criteria,  making 
allowances  for  minor  or  major  differences  depending  upon  the  problem 
under  investigation. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  in  modern  society  these  definite  criteria 
of  stratification,  however  variable  they  may  be  in  local  communities,  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  tend  to  be  closely  associated.  By  and  large,  an  individual 
with  wealth  will  also  have  power,  prestige,  and  a  high  occupation,  so  that 
the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  factors  will  tend  to  suggest  that  the 
others  are  present  also.  Hence,  the  various  criteria  for  stratification  de- 
veloped and  used  for  different  problems  will  all  tend  to  define  a  roughly 
similar  situation.  However,  we  cannot  assume  that  they  automatically 
do  so.  The  degree  to  which  the  factors  are  related  is  a  subject  for  investiga- 
tion and  research. 
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Dangers  of  the  Layer-Cake  Picture 

Since  caste  and  estate  are  relatively  clear-cut,  definite  social  strata, 
there  is  seldom  any  serious  difficulty  in  presenting  individual  cases  of 
either  type  as  variants  of  a  layer-cake  diagram.  This  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  always  a  simple  matter  to  make  an  analysis  of  caste  and  estate,  be- 
because  these  systems  can  be  very  complicated.  But  the  definiteness  of 
the  criteria  by  which  the  segments  are  set  off  from  one  another  makes  it 
possible  to  draw  diagrams  with  relative  ease. 

This  is  not  true  for  class.  Since  the  criteria  used  to  define  class  posi- 
tion are  relatively  arbitrary,  vague,  and  constantly  changing  (even  in  the 
case  of  wealth),  diagrams  seldom  mean  very  much  except  as  a  rough 
description  of  the  particular  set  of  criteria  selected  for  the  analysis.  If  a 
sociologist  uses  associational  membership  as  his  criteria,  the  class  picture 
he  gets  is  true  only  for  associational  membership  and  possibly  not  for 
other  things.  A  concrete  example  of  this  may  be  valuable. 

A  sociological  study  of  French  Canada  u  found  that  the  two  major 
ethnic  groups,  English-Canadian  and  French-Canadian,  constituted  two 
social  segments  that  can  be  symbolized  on  paper  as  two  rectangular 
blocks  set  side  by  side.  Each  of  these  segments  contained  within  it  other 
horizontal  groupings  which  were  arranged  in  the  familiar  layer-cake 
manner — the  upper  strata  being  "superior"  to  the  lower  in  social  position, 
prestige,  etc.  Such  horizontal  groups  can  be  called  "classes."  A  diagram 
illustrating  these  facts  would  look  like  this : 


English-Canadian 

French-Canadian 

< 

FIGURE    18 

SOCIAL  SEGMENTS  IN  A  CANADIAN  COMMUNITY 

11  Everett  C.  Hughes,  French  Canada  in  Transition. 
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This  particular  study,  however,  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  Further 
analysis  showed  that  the  two  ethnic  segments  were  by  no  means  exactly 
equivalent  in  status  and  prestige  in  separate  social  and  cultural  cate- 
gories. For  example,  it  was  found  that  from  the  standpoint  of  monetary 
power,  influence  in  the  central  government,  and  in  ownership  of  industries, 
the  English  Canadians  were  "above"  the  French.  A  diagram  showing 
these  facts  would  look  like  this: 


English-Canadian 

rrench-Canadian 

FIGURE    19 

RELATIVE  STRATIFICATION  IN  A  CANADIAN  COMMUNITY 

If  one  stopped  here  one  would  assume  that  the  English  were  gen- 
erally superior  to  the  French.  This  was  not  true  because  the  sociologist 
doing  the  study  found  that  in  many  other  aspects  of  social  life,  especially 
influence  and  prestige  in  villages  and  towns,  control  over  schools,  and  in 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  French  were  markedly 
"above"  the  English.  So  the  second  diagram  above  would  have  to  be  re- 
versed in  taking  these  facts  into  account.  Actually  neither  of  the  two 
groups  was  completely  "superior"  to  the  other  in  spite  of  the  impression 
given  by  the  diagrams. 

If  we  took  just  one  of  the  ethnic  segments — for  instance  the  French — 
and  studied  the  relationships  of  the  different  horizontal  classes  within  it, 
we  would  find  a  similarly  variable  picture.  Groups  of  individuals  in  a 
small  town,  who  might  be  placed  in  the  uppermost  class  of  the  small 
town,  would  have  to  be  placed  in  a  middle  or  even  lower  class  position 
if  we  made  a  diagram  of  the  class  system  of  a  larger  town  and  tried  to 
show  the  former  groups'  relationship  to  the  classes  of  the  town.  In  a 
flexible  class  system  people  tend  to  be  placed  in  different  strata  depending 
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upon  which  set  of  attitudes  and  whose  point  of  view  is  taken  as  standard. 
If  some  objective  criterion,  like  income,  is  used,  then  the  people  with  the 
highest  income  in  a  small  town  may  well  be  in  the  middle-to-lower  income 
bracket  in  the  system  of  a  larger  town  where  the  top  incomes  are  much 
higher  than  in  the  first  case. 

This  raises  a  very  important  methodological  point.  In  the  original 
list  of  criteria  for  stratification  we  included  both  such  objective  criteria  as 
income  and  dress,  and  such  subjective  criteria  as  attitudes  toward  the 
stratification  system.  In  caste  and  estate  these  objective  factors  correlate 
very  closely  with  the  subjective  ones.  If  an  individual  possesses  the  cor- 
rect symbols  of  a  high  caste  or  estate,  there  is  general  agreement  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  of  the  society  that  this  individual  belongs  to  a 
high  stratum.  This  is  most  true  for  caste,  somewhat  less  so  for  estate. 
For  class,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  an  automatic  correlation.  One  cannot 
assume  that  because  a  specific  family  has  a  great  deal  of  money  it  is 
therefore  automatically  in  an  upper  class.  It  may  be,  but  this  cannot  be 
assumed  offhand.  This  is  particularly  important  to  remember  when  the 
class  systems  of  two  different  communities  are  being  compared.  If  for 
example  a  sociologist  were  to  study  the  class  systems  of  a  large,  old 
Southern  city  and  an  equally  large  but  younger  Middlewestern  town,  he 
would  probably  find  identical  general  strata  in  each: 


Southern  Town 

Middlewestern  Town 

Upper 

Upper 

Middle 

Middle 

Lower 

Lower 

FIGURE   20 

STRATIFICATION   IN  TWO  AMERICAN  COMMUNITIES 

If  the  sociologist  were  to  study  the  interaction  of  families  between 
the  two  towns,  he  would  find  that  there  was  by  no  means  an  exact  equiva- 
lence of  class  position.  An  upper-class  family  from  the  Southern  city 
would  "look  down"  on  an  upper-class  family  from  the  Middlewestern 
town,  because  in  the  Southern  community  sheer  wealth  is  not  the  im- 
portant criterion  of  upper-class  position.  The  age  and  dignity  of  one's 
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family  is  more  significant.  And  in  the  Middlewestern  city  there  might  be 
no  "old  families"  of  sufficient  prestige  to  be  considered  "upper  class"  by 
the  Southerners.  In  New  England  one  finds  a  similar  situation.  Upper- 
class  New  England  families  tend  to  regard  the  rich  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  middle-class  upstarts.  For  purposes  of  interactional  analysis 
then  the  diagram  would  have  to  be  revised  as  follows: 


Southern  Town 

Upper 

Middlewestern  Town 

Lower 

Middle 

Lower 

FIGURE   27 

RELATIVE  STRATIFICATION  IN  TWO  AMERICAN  COMMUNITIES 

Class  and  Status 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  sociology  to  define  personal  status  in 
modern  society  as  exactly  equivalent  to  position  in  a  class  stratification 
system.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  class  position  of  an  individual  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  determining  his  particular  status,  because 
this  position  is  part  of  his  status,  and  in  a  society  stratified  on  the  basis 
of  wealth-power  class  position  may  often  be  a  very  important  part  of 
one's  status. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  status  consists  of  many  other 
factors  and  criteria  besides  class  position.  There  is,  for  example,  personal 
prestige.  Thus  an  upper-class  individual  can  have  high  personal  prestige 
status  in  the  national  society,  but  low  personal  prestige  status  in  his  own 
community,  or  vice  versa.  In  any  case,  however,  this  individual  has  high 
class  status,  since  his  ownership  of  the  wealth  and  the  symbols  of  upper- 
class  position  confer  upon  him  a  wider  range  of  life-chances.  He  may  be 
hated,  but  he  has  power  and  freedom.  If  the  concept  of  life-chances  is 
taken  as  significant  in  interpreting  status  in  a  class  society,  then  it  can 
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be  said  that  personal  status  has  as  its  most  important  aspect  the  class 
position  (or  "class  status")  of  the  individual. 

The  problem  of  status  and  class  position  also  concerns  the  relation- 
ship of  individual  status  to  the  particular  criteria  used  in  setting  up  a 
stratification  system.  Thus  it  does  not  always  follow  that  the  differences 
in  status  between  individuals  are  exactly  matched  with  differences  in  in- 
come, occupation,  or  other  "objective"  criteria.  MacLeish  and  Young, 
in  their  study  of  a  New  England  town,12  found  a  dual  status  system  for  the 
community.  Here  the  high  position  included  most  old  families  regardless 
of  amount  of  wealth.  The  lower  position  comprised  farm  labor,  transients, 
and  farm  families  of  recent  residence,  obviously  without  much  regard 
for  wealth.  The  status  of  individuals  depended  in  great  measure  on  their 
length  of  residence  and  "settled"  adjustment  to  the  land,  and  not  directly 
on  their  particular  occupational  and  income  rankings.  Their  statuses 
would  vary  further  of  course  in  terms  of  individual  personal  criteria. 

In  contrast  to  this,  a  small  neighborhood  community  in  southern 
Illinois  was  found  to  have  a  series  of  occupational  and  income  groupings 
which  almost  exactly  correlated  with  the  personal  status  of  the  individuals 
within  these  categories.  Shantyboat  people,  riverbank  squatters,  farm 
laborers,  WPA  workers,  sharecroppers,  and  tenant  farmers  formed  a  sys- 
tem of  class  groupings  with  subordinate-to-superordinate  roughly  in  the 
order  presented.  The  reason  for  this  seemed  to  be  partly  due  to  the  ex- 
treme mobility  of  everyone  in  the  community.  There  were  no  "old  fam- 
ilies." Every  one  had  about  the  same  kind  of  background,  and  all  of  the 
residents  had  been  in  several  of  the  occupational  positions  in  his  life- 
chances.  Actually  these  occupations  were  about  the  only  clear-cut  criteria 
available  for  any  assignment  of  personal  status,  although  even  in  this 
striking  case  one  could  never  automatically  place  a  resident  of  the  com- 
munity merely  by  knowing  his  occupation.  Individual  statuses  did  vary 
somewhat — though  not  as  much  as  in  Landaff — by  personal  qualities  and 
other  criteria. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  to  find  statuses  highly  or  only  poorly  correlated 
with  objective  criteria  of  stratification.  In  either  case,  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  statuses  of  individuals  will  also  vary  by  personality,  frequency 
of  contacts  of  individuals  with  others,  and  other  criteria.  The  interrela- 
tions of  class  position  and  personal  status  are  very  complex  in  any  class 
system.  The  sociologist  can  never  assume  that  a  particular  class  position 

12  K.  MacLeish  and  K.  Young,  The  Cvlture  of  a  Contempory  Rural  Community:  Landaff, 
New  Hampshire. 
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automatically  means  a  similar  degree  or  type  of  personal  status.  If  we 
assumed  this  we  would  also  have  to  assume  that  attitudes  in  a  class 
system  were  as  clear  cut  and  predictable  as  in  caste.  This  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  the  case. 

George  F.  Babbitt,  as  described  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  was  absolutely 
convinced  he  represented  the  "best  people"  of  Zenith  until,  on  church 
business,  he  visited  William  Washington  Eathorne,  president  of  the  First 
State  Bank  and  head  of  the  oldest  family  in  Zenith.  Then  something 
dawned  on  him  which  might  be  viewed  sociologically  as  class  awareness. 
His  self-satisfied  picture  of  Zenith  as  a  city  of  solid  commercial  citizens 
with  an  understratum  of  "working  people"  was  suddenly  expanded  to 
three  divisions,  and  the  topmost  was  actually  as  inaccessible  to  George 
as  he  had  though  his  own  was  for  the  workers.  To  Eathorne,  Babbitt  was 
a  middle-class  tradesman,  a  person  of  no  particular  status.  To  himself 
Babbitt  was  an  exceedingly  important  man,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
had  to  admit  that  someone  else  (Eathorne)  might  be  superior.  His  char- 
acteristically American  observations  took  the  form  of  wonder  and  aspira- 
tion: 

The  modern  and  luxurious  Babbitt  had  never  seen  any  one  ring 
for  a  servant  in  a  private  house,  except  during  meals.  Himself,  in 
hotels,  had  rung  for  bellboys,  but  in  the  house  you  didn't  hurt  Ma- 
tilda's feelings;  you  went  out  in  the  hall  and  shouted  for  her.  .  .  . 
And  always,  with  the  ecstasy  of  youth  meeting  greatness,  he  mar- 
veled, "That  little  fuzzy-face  there,  why,  he  could  make  me  or  break 
me!  If  he  told  my  banker  to  call  my  loans — !  Gosh!  That  quarter- 
sized  squirt!  And  looking  like  he  hadn't  got  a  single  bit  of  hustle  to 
him!  I  wonder — Do  we  Boosters  throw  too  many  fits  about  pep?" 

...  It  was  not  enough  to  be  a  Virgil  Gunch,  an  Orville  Jones. 
No.  "They're  bully  fellows,  simply  lovely,  but  they  haven't  got  any 
finesse."  No.  He  was  going  to  be  Eathorne;  delicately  rigorous,  coldly 
powerful.  .  .  . 

"That's  the  stuff.  The  wallop  in  the  velvet  mitt.  Not  let  any- 
body get  fresh  with  you.  Been  getting  careless  about  my  diction. 
Slang.  Colloquial.  Cut  it  out.  I  was  first-rate  at  rhetoric  in  college. 
Themes  on —  Anyway,  not  bad.  Had  too  much  of  this  hooptedoodle 
and  good-fellow  stuff.  I —  Why  couldn't  I  organize  a  bank  of  my  own 
some  day?  And  Ted  succeed  me!"  13 

13  Sinclair  Lewis,  Babbitt,  pp.  215-19.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Ilarcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  Inc. 
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The  Problem  of  Mobility 

We  have  previously  defined  mobility  as  a  matter  of  changing  one's 
position  within  a  stratified  system.  In  a  class  society  mobility  comes  to  be 
associated  with  enlarging  the  area  of  life-chances  of  the  individual,  since 
the  higher  the  class,  the  greater  the  economic  security,  prestige,  freedom, 
and  so  on.  For  this  reason  class  societies  tend  to  stress  upward  rather  than 
downward  mobility  as  the  preferred  and  "normal"  form. 

Now,  mobility  in  a  class  system  also  implies  awareness  of  one's  class 
position  and  the  desire  to  change  it;  and  since  awareness  refers  to  atti- 
tudes, the  problem  of  mobility  is  in  part  a  social-psychological  problem. 
The  purely  sociological  side  of  mobility  can  be  measured  by  such  objective 
criteria  as  job  changes  and  income  shifts  in  large  social  groups. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  Marx  assumed  that  the  members 
of  all  classes,  especially  the  lower,  tend  to  develop  a  class  awareness  or 
class  consciousness  which  enables  them  as  a  class  to  accept  mobility  as 
a  necessary  and  inevitable  process.  This  assumption,  however,  does  not 
square  with  the  social-psychological  situation  in  modern  class  societies. 
In  order  to  be  conscious  of  your  class  you  must  identify  with  your  class. 
That  is,  in  order  to  rise  with  your  class  you  must  show  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  your  class  membership.  But  individuals  in  a  lower  class  most 
often  desire  to  move  upward  out  of  this  class  and  derive  no  satisfaction 
from  identifying  with  this  lower  class. 

As  Raymond  Cattell  has  pointed  out,14  the  failure  of  class  conscious- 
ness to  develop  in  certain  Western  nations  and  in  the  United  States  is 
probably  due  to  this  social-psychological  situation.  There  is  simply  no 
broad  basis  for  a  lower-class  identification  since  almost  everyone  in  that 
class  wishes  to  rise  out  of  it.  The  success  of  the  Labor  Party  in  England 
on  the  other  hand  may  be  partly  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  estate 
tendencies  in  English  society  have  tended  to  make  poverty  and  lower- 
class  position  somewhat  less  disliked.  In  other  words,  there  is  greater  ac- 
ceptance in  England  than  in  America  of  the  limited  set  of  life-chances 
available  to  lower-class  individuals.  Thus  the  lower  class  can  identify  with 
itself  and  seek  power  as  a  lower  class.  At  the  same  time,  the  nobility  in 
England  has  not  been  envied  and  emulated  as  a  reachable  upper  class,  but 
regarded  more  as  a  privileged  estate.  These  tendencies  are  beginning  to 
pass  away  as  contemporary  England  becomes  still  more  of  a  class  society. 
The  American  situation,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  a  much  more  intense  form 

14  Raymond  B.Cattell,  "The  Cultural  Functions  of  Social  Stratification,"  pp.  33-5. 
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of  power-class  system,  where  desire  for  mobility  works  against  the  for- 
mation of  lower-class  awareness  and  search  for  class  power. 

This  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
the  trend  toward  upward  mobility  of  individuals  there  exists  a  kind  of 
downward  mobility  of  attitudes  and  cultural  elements  as  a  result  of 
imitation  and  emulation  of  higher  classes  by  lower  classes.  If  the  society 
were  such  that  estate  tendencies  were  still  operative,  the  class  awareness 
would  result  in  resistance  to  imitation  and  emulation  on  the  part  of 
lower  classes.  In  America  this  resistance  is  not  evident. 

The  upward  mobility  of  individuals  and  the  downward  mobility  of 
class  symbols  can  run  into  conflict.  The  derogatory  concept  of  "newly 
rich"  refers  to  this  kind  of  situation.  These  people  have  recently  acquired 
the  symbols  and  money-power  of  an  upper-class  position,  but  they  are 
resented  and  "looked  down  on"  by  older  upper-class  groups  since  the 
newly  rich  tend  to  assume  only  the  outward  symbols  of  the  upper-class 
criteria  and  show  non-upper-class  manners  and  attitudes. 

If  upward  mobility  were  a  continuing  process,  it  could  be  expected 
that  the  whole  society  would  gradually  shift  in  the  direction  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  criteria  of  one  of  the  non-upper  classes.  Again,  as  Cattell  has 
suggested,  something  of  this  sort  happened  in  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
land. The  downward  current  of  imitation  of  upper-class  attributes  was  not 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  results  of  upward  mobility  of  individuals  in 
the  search  of  expanding  life-chances.  The  result  was  a  partial  drift  toward 
middle-class  standards  and  outlook  (such  as  self-support,  success,  thrift, 
etc.)  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes.  This  tendency  in  England,  however, 
has  been  nowhere  near  as  marked  as  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  a 
powerful  urge  on  the  part  of  a  majority  in  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
classes  to  assume  and  desire  a  "middle-class"  set  of  "conforming"  at- 
titudes and  standards. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  schematic  presentation  of  stratification  in  these  two  chapters 
obviates  the  necessity  for  a  topical  summary.  There  are,  however,  certain 
observations  which  it  may  be  well  to  reaffirm.  First,  stratification  is  a 
highly  conceptual  aspect  of  sociological  analysis,  and  there  is  a  continual 
danger  of  confusing  an  analytic  or  diagrammatic  presentation  with  some 
real  order  of  social  relationships.  The  "layer  cake"  of  stratification  is  a 
most  useful  but  also  most  illusory  concept. 

Second,  stratification  as  a  concept  provides  a  basically  static  picture 
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of  society — a  picture  which  is,  of  course,  not  strictly  accurate.  Even  the 
most  rigid  caste  societies  change,  and  the  wealthiest  and  the  poorest  in  a 
class  system  may  interact  in  several  systems  of  relationship.  Stratification 
is  a  way  of  talking  about  relative,  transitory  relationships  of  inequality 
which  characterize  whole  societies,  and  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  such  systems  are  changing. 

Finally,  the  analysis  of  a  system  of  strata  is  entirely  descriptive  until 
one  adds  to  it  the  concept  of  life-chances.  This  concept  lends  the  static 
description  of  strata  the  functional  reality  of  individual  needs  and  goals. 
But  life-chances  are  not  the  only  concept  of  importance  in  lending  a  dy- 
namic quality  to  stratification  analysis.  In  the  next  two  chapters  we  shall 
consider  social  order:  the  concept  of  equilibrium  and  instability  in  social 
relationships  of  all  kinds. 
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SOCIAL  ORDER: 
THEORIES,  CONDITIONS,  PROCESSES 


the  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  how  men  can  live  together  in  groups  with 
order  and  regularity.  Their  interest  was  not  hard  to  understand  since  the 
French  nation  at  that  time  was  trembling  with  the  beginnings  of  revolu- 
tion, and  the  old  estate  system,  with  its  roots  in  the  medieval  past,  was 
beginning  to  crumble.  A  whole  new  social  class  had  arisen.  It  consisted 
of  the  men  of  business.  They  were  the  radicals  of  their  day  in  eighteenth- 
century  France,  for  they  were  challenging  the  existing  organization  of 
society  into  the  privileged  and  unprivileged.  This  third  estate  or  the  new 
middle  class  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  individual  liberty  to  make  money 
and  to  conduct  its  private  and  public  affairs  as  it  pleased.  To  many  con- 
servative thinkers  this  appeared  as  the  gravest  possible  challenge  to  the 
traditional  way  of  life. 

France  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  the  problem  of 
human  liberty  and  social  control  emerged.  In  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  problem  had  appeared  and  was  solved  by  the  gradual  and 
relatively  peaceful  expansion  of  a  representative  government.  The  most 
important  seventeenth-century  formulator  of  the  principles  underlying 
this  process  was  John  Locke  who  believed  that  men  consent  to  enter  into 
community  life  in  order  to  have  their  life,  liberty,  and  property  preserved 
and  guaranteed.  Hence  it  was  held  representative  government  must  ad- 
minister a  legal  order  equal  for  all  men,  and  the  majority's  interests  must 
dominate  in  the  governing  body.  "The  end  of  government  is  the  good 
of  mankind."  x  The  later  American  Revolution  and  the  Constitution  were 
founded  in  part  on  these  ideals. 

The  eighteenth-century  French  philosopher,  Rousseau,  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  this  calm  analysis  of  the  basis  of  order  in  society.  He 
1  John  Locke,  Two  Treatises  on  Civil  Government. 
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pointed  out,  although  not  as  cynically  as  Hobbes  and  Machiavelli  had 
done  earlier,  that  men  were  not  always  guided  by  simple  rational  desires 
to  preserve  their  life,  liberty,  and  property,  but  that  they  frequently  tore 
each  other  to  pieces  literally  and  figuratively  in  wars  and  competitive 
struggles.  For  Rousseau,  human  nature  was  not  the  rational  behavior  it 
was  for  Locke  and  others,  but  a  fierce,  primitive  set  of  desires  and  emo- 
tions which  must  somehow  be  tamed.  For  Rousseau,  the  development  of 
government  and  civilized  communal  life  in  general  involved  the  giving  up 
of  desires  rather  than  the  attempt  to  fulfill  them.  Civilized  community 
life  was  a  kind  of  comedown  from  a  wild,  savage,  but  romantic  state  of 
nature  although,  as  Rousseau  conceded,  a  necessary  comedown.2  Society, 
he  felt,  became  possible  through  the  emergence  of  a  common  will — a 
mingling  of  interests  to  create  interdependency. 

There  were  many  other  speculations  as  to  how  and  why  men  live 
together  in  a  relative  state  of  order  and  regularity,  and  how  and  why 
disruption  of  this  order  sometimes  occurs.  Some  focused  attention  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  men,  while  others  stressed  the  refractory  spirit. 
Still  others  saw  the  state  as  a  necessary  "leviathan"  which  should  have 
absolute  control  over  its  subjects.  And  some  tended  to  view  the  state 
as  a  temporary  expedient  which  would  "wither  away."  One  scholar  saw 
society  as  the  guarantor  of  individual  rights,  another  as  an  annoying 
interference  with  individual  freedom  of  enterprise.  Some  theorists  viewed 
wars  as  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  conflict  inherent  in  human  behavior, 
and  others  saw  conflict  as  a  mere  survival  of  a  more  primitive  state  of 
society.  The  Social  Darwinists  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  stressed 
individualism  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  the  logical  way  to  guaran- 
tee an  orderly  adjustment  of  interests,  while  others,  like  Peter  Kropotkin, 
felt  that  co-operation  was  the  only  path  to  peace  and  happiness.3 

In  the  works  of  these  theorists  there  is  much  of  importance,  but 
there  are  also  two  principal  defects.  First,  it  was  assumed  that  it  is 
possible  to  discover  the  basis  of  group  life  by  speculating  about  individual 
psychology.  Men  became  "by  nature"  either  fundamentally  peaceful  or 
fundamentally  aggressive,  depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  particular 
scholar  and  perhaps  upon  his  own  behavioral  tendencies.  The  idea  that 

2  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  The  Social  Contract. 

3  For  reviews  of  these  "winds  of  doctrine"  and  theory  see  S.  McKee  Rosen,  Modern 
Individualism;  John  H.  Randall,  The  Making  of  the  Modern  Mind;  H.  E.  Barnes  and  Howard 
Becker,  Social  Thought  from  Lore  to  Science,  Volume  I,  Chapters  9-13 ;  Carl  Becker,  The 
Heavenly  City  of  the  Eighteenth-Century  Philosophers.  The  last  named  is  especially  useful  for 
providing  a  succinct  account  of  the  problems  accompanying  the  breakdown  of  the  statically 
conceived  estate-society  of  medieval  Europe. 
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interests,  values,  and  other  behavior  patterns  arise  in  the  process  of  social 
interaction,  and  that  therefore  there  are  many  "human  natures"  because 
the  patterns  of  interaction  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to 
time,  had  not  yet  emerged.  If  two  societies,  one  of  which  valued  aggres- 
sion and  the  other  peacefulness,  were  described,  it  was  believed  that  one 
or  the  other  must  represent  the  "true"  state  of  affairs,  or  that  one  was 
"more  fundamental"  or  "earlier"  than  the  other.  Today  we  are  inclined 
merely  to  describe  them  as  "different"  and  show  the  reasons  why. 

In  the  second  place,  these  theorists,  like  many  today,  saw  the  whole 
problem  of  social  order  as  one  of  control  of  individual  behavior,  emotions, 
and  desires.  Men  had  to  "agree,"  "consent,"  "contract,"  or  "submit"  to 
social  pressures.  The  society  was  visualized  for  better  or  for  worse  as  a 
kind  of  giant  who,  in  a  benevolent  or  malevolent  way,  compelled  men 
to  do  his  bidding.  This  notion  was  fully  understandable  in  an  age  whose 
greatest  problem  was  what  to  do  about  the  enthusiastic  entrepreneur  who 
just  wanted  to  be  let  alone  to  do  as  he  pleased.4  It  is  now  more  or  less 
understood  that  while  for  some  people  "society"  is  a  repressor,  for  others 
it  is  a  remote  environment;  for  others  a  confusing  maze;  for  still  others 
an  intricate  and  pleasurable  world  of  social  interaction.  "Society"  is 
many  things  to  many  people,  depending  upon  with  whom  they  interact, 
what  attitudes  they  may  hold,  how  secure  they  feel,  and  to  what  age  group 
they  belong. 

The  problem  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter,  then,  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one.  The  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  theorists  mentioned 
above  were  preceded  by  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  fifth  century 
b.  c.  and  by  a  long  line  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  European,  Arabian, 
and  Chinese  scholars.  Organized  group  life  is  an  intricate  phenomenon, 
and  in  light  of  some  of  the  tendencies  in  human  behavior  often  a  surprise. 
As  Ralph  Linton  points  out,  all  Primates,  including  men,  are  character- 
ized by  the  tendency  to  fight  over  females,  and  in  all  Primate  bands  this 
constitutes  a  source  of  friction  and  schism.  Men  have  apparently  learned 
to  control  this  tendency  rather  well,  for  we  are  more  concerned  today 
with  national  wars  than  with  battles  over  women.  The  ancient  competi- 
tion over  females  was  mild  compared  to  the  modern  conflict  patterns  of 
disputes  over  land,  raw  materials,  and  power.  Society,  it  appears,  not 
only  forces  men  to  give  up  some  conflict  tendencies,  but  also  creates 
opportunities  for  new  conflicts. 

4  The  Church's  struggles  with  this  problem  are  well  described  in  R.  H.  Tawney,  Religion 
and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism. 
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THE     NATURE     OF     SOCIAL     ORDER 


In  other  chapters  we  have  described  the  culture  patterns  and  insti- 
tutional structures  which  men  develop  to  serve  their  individual  and  joint 
interests.  Food  requirements,  shelter  needs,  the  division  of  labor,  com- 
mon residence,  and  kinship  relations  bring  people  together  and  create  the 
condition  of  man — organized  group  life.  This  group  life  permits  human 
survival  and  at  the  same  time  provides  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  wide 
range  of  needs  and  desires  in  addition  to  the  elementary  ones  of  food,  sex, 
and  shelter. 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  these  same  structures,  patterns,  and 
needs  lie  at  the  root  of  conflicts,  tensions,  and  troubles.  Relatives  fight 
with  each  other;  individuals,  disappointed  in  their  place  in  society,  turn 
criminal;  struggles  over  inheritance,  authority,  and  leadership  are  com- 
mon; group  needs  and  interests  form  the  pivot  of  competition  and  conflict 
situations.  As  Raymond  Firth  remarks:  "Every  human  society  seems  to 
to  be  at  once  unified  by  the  centripetal  force  of  the  common  interests  of 
its  members  and  riven  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  their  individual  and 
sectional  interests."  5 

Thus,  the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  group  becomes  a  dominant 
problem  of  social  life.  But  this  is  not  the  only  problem.  The  individual 
group  is  only  one  among  many,  and  the  relations  of  society  to  society 
are  also  frequently  cast  in  terms  of  conflict.  The  problem  of  social  order 
then  is  twofold  and  involves  internal  order,  within  the  group  and  so- 
ciety, and  external  order,  between  the  society  and  the  outside. 

The  Condition  of  Social  Order 

For  our  immediate  purposes  we  may  define  social  order  as  a  condi- 
tion of  relative  stability  and  unity,  existing  within  and  between  groups 
at  a  given  time.  This  condition  may  be  seen  as  the  net  result  of  the 
function  of  social  structures  and  culture  patterns  characteristic  for  those 
groups  at  that  time. 

The  word  "relative"  in  the  above  definition  is  important.  "Stability 
and  unity"  are  not  absolute  conditions,  but  relative  conditions,  defined 
differently  for  different  groups.  They  are  obviously  not  synonymous  with 
"peace  and  harmony,"  because  a  group  can  be  relatively  stable  and 
unified  on  the  basis  of  patterns  of  conflict  and  competition.  Our  own 

5  Raymond  Firth,  Human  Types,  Chapter  5,  "The  Regulation  of  Conduct."  See  also 
L.  K.  Frank,  "What  Is  Social  Order?" 
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society,  with,  its  competitive  economy  and  "interest-group"  structure,  is 
a  case  in  point.  A  persisting  social  order  can  be  built  on  the  foundation 
of  competing  interest  groups,  arranged  in  social  strata  of  different  degrees 
of  power,  and  in  constant  regularized  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand  a  stable  and  unified  order  can  be  based  on  a 
homogeneous  culture  in  a  society  whose  principal  social  structure  is  the 
kinship  system.  The  intimacy  of  the  society,  the  careful  attention  given  to 
child  training,  the  strong  patterns  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  and 
the  struggle  for  survival  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  important  con- 
flicts and  individual  deviations  from  developing.  The  stability  and  order 
of  such  a  society  appears  to  be  much  more  thoroughly  insured  than  that 
of  our  own,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  of  degree  when  one  is 
dealing  with  relative  phenomena. 

In  some  societies  order  is  maintained  chiefly  by  cutting  off  people's 
heads;  in  others  by  gossip;  in  still  others  through  the  fear  of  witchcraft; 
in  ours  by  the  police,  the  courts,  church,  gossip,  publicity,  propaganda, 
advertising,  and  many  other  controls  too  numerous  to  mention.  Leaders 
can  be  harsh  to  people  and  preserve  a  relative  stability  and  unity;  or  a 
leader  can  persuade  the  public  peacefully.  A  culture  can  be  so  strongly 
patterned  that  hardly  anyone  ever  entertains  the  notion  of  not  conform- 
ing to  the  mores;  or  one  may  find  a  culture  in  which  patterning  is  so 
casual  and  individuals  so  libertarian  that  a  powerful  authority  must  be 
maintained. 

No  absolute  definition  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  social  order  is  pos- 
sible then,  since  it  varies  considerably  from  society  to  society.  Yet  this 
variation,  while  large,  has  limits.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
societies  have  been  known  to  disintegrate  and  disappear.  Warfare,  for 
example,  can  exhaust  the  potentialities  and  virtually  exterminate  the 
populations  of  the  societies  engaged.  There  are  conditions  which  define 
the  lower  limit  of  toleration  of  conflict  and  individual  liberty,  and  al- 
though these  conditions  vary  from  society  to  society  they  constitute  a 
problem  for  scientific  study.  Our  own  society  is  tolerant  of  a  wide  margin 
of  conflict,  competition,  and  individual  freedom.  We  live  in  a  perennial 
state  of  "social  disorganization"  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  democratic 
order.  That  much  of  this  conflict  may  be  avoidable  is  obvious.  But  a 
great  deal  of  it  can  be  traced  to  our  democratic  ideals.  The  shift  from  a 
Democratic  to  a  Republican  president,  or  vice  versa,  can  result  in  sudden, 
far-reaching,  and  often  disorganizing  changes  in  the  society;  but  we  would 
not  say,  therefore,  that  elections  are  bad  because  they  disrupt  the  social 
order. 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  in  some  sectors  of  our  society  and  be- 
tween the  nation-societies  of  the  world,  some  of  the  lower  limits  of  the 
range  of  variation  in  social  order  are  being  reached.  The  exhausting 
struggles  between  union  and  management,  while  doubtlessly  "demo- 
cratic," may  create  a  permanent  production  disorganization  and  wide- 
spread insecurity  which  might  be  avoidable  if  some  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions of  these  two  power  groups  and  the  system  of  production  itself  were 
developed.  On  the  international  scene  the  failure  to  surrender  national 
sovereignties  in  part  to  a  world-community  government  could  lead  to  the 
superwar  which  could  make  a  large  dent  in  Western  society,  if  it  does  not 
destroy  it  altogether. 

The  large  range  of  tolerance  of  conflict  and  individual  liberty  in 
urbanized,  secular  democratic  nations  is  much  greater  than  in  small, 
homogeneous  societies  with  a  delicate  adjustment  to  the  environment. 
Lacking  the  vast  technology  and  the  complex  control  over  natural  re- 
sources, such  societies  require  active  co-operation  and  willingness  on  the 
part  of  every  member.  While  quarrels  and  disputes  are  common  within 
and  between  such  societies,  they  are  usually  relatively  unimportant  and 
do  not  involve  large  losses  of  life  or  interruption  of  life  routines.  The 
"wars"  between  nonliterate  societies  were  more  often  than  not  semi- 
ritualized  games  of  combat  in  which  few  warriors  were  killed.  The  "dan- 
gerous sport"  was  too  dangerous  to  social  solidarity  and  survival  to  be 
indulged  in  too  strenuously.  Yet  some  nonliterate  societies  did  indulge  too 
freely.  Some  American  ethnologists  now  feel  that  the  collapse  of  the  town- 
civilization  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  just  previous  to  European  contact  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  a  consequence  of  exhausting  warfare.  The  men 
were  away  too  long  from  the  towns  and  their  work.  As  order  between 
tribes  collapsed  internal  order  within  the  tribes  and  towns  likewise  dis- 
integrated. 

Thus,  although  our  own  social  order  may  appear  flimsy  and  flexible, 
our  much  greater  control  over  the  environment  permits  a  wider  range  of 
toleration  of  differences,  schism,  conflicts,  competition,  and  individualism. 
In  a  flexible,  heterogeneous  society  deviations  and  conflicts  tend  to  in- 
volve only  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  society  and  culture.  A  violent 
strike  may  result  in  much  conflict,  bitterness,  discomfort,  and  even 
death,  yet  it  becomes  largely  an  affair  of  the  community  in  which  it 
occurs.  Of  course,  its  implications  may  be  far-reaching  and  important,  but 
it  usually  does  not  immediately  and  observably  affect  the  life  routine  of 
those  who  are  not  involved  or  those  who  live  in  other  communities.  It  is 
this  remoteness  from  the  important  and  significant  conflicts  which  often 
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make  the  "selling"  of  war  a  difficult  propaganda  feat  in  a  peaceful  and 
happy  nation.  The  entrenched  isolationism  of  parts  of  the  United  States 
is  not  hard  to  understand  when,  as  in  the  recent  war,  we  seem  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  conflict. 

The  folk  society,  however,  with  its  deep  integration  and  absorption 
of  the  individual  into  the  functioning  group,  is  actually  very  brittle  in 
the  face  of  disruption  of  any  part  of  that  integrated  fabric.  One  of  the 
paradoxes  of  modern  society  is  that  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  withstand  so 
much  of  the  severest  possible  kind  of  antiorder — international  war.  Among 
the  Plains  Indians  on  the  other  hand  the  removal  of  the  buffalo  was 
sufficient  to  cause  their  whole  social  order  to  collapse,  so  carefully  had 
it  been  built  upon  the  activities  and  resources  provided  by  the  buffalo 
hunt  and  the  seminomadism  it  required. 

The  Process  of  Social  Order 

Our  first  definition  viewed  social  order  as  a  relative  state  or  condition 
present  in  and  between  groups.  It  is  also  possible  to  view  social  order  as 
a  'process  which  is  taking  place  between  and  in  all  groups.  Thomas  and 
Znaniecki  have  defined  this  process  in  these  terms:  "The  stability  of 
group  institutions  is  thus  simply  a  dynamic  equilibrium  of  processes  of 
disorganization  and  reorganization,"  6  This  process  is  one  in  which  the 
interests  of  individuals  and  groups  are  adjusted  through  interaction.  The 
adjustment  process  is  dynamic  and  is  always  characterized  by  conflict, 
the  development  of  problems,  and  the  attempts  at  resolution  of  all  of 
these.  There  is  something  analogous  here  to  the  "steady  state"  of  many 
physiological  processes:  Change  is  constantly  taking  place  by  a  kind  of 
push-and-pull  method  in  which  one  organ  begins  to  function,  thereby 
disturbing  the  functioning  of  another.  This  second  organ  in  turn  secretes 
a  fluid  which  reduces  the  activity  of  the  first  organ;  this  event  stimulates 
the  second  organ  to  further  activity,  and  then  the  first  organ  must  resume 
its  functioning.  If  we  substitute  "groups"  for  "organs"  the  analogy  is 
clear.  "Equilibrium"  is  only  a  passing  state;  never  a  permanent  reality. 

With  this  definition  in  mind  such  words  as  "peace,"  "unity,"  and 
"harmony"  assume  new  meanings.  Since  no  society  is  ever  completely 
stable,  since  human  interests  are  constantly  changing,  intersecting,  and 
conflicting,  states  of  "peace"  become  episodes  in  a  chain  of  events  through 
which  a  society  is  passing  rather  than  having  reached.  Such  conditions 

6  W.  I.  Thomas  and  Florian  Znaniecki,  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  4. 
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are  met  only  temporarily  in  all  societies  when  group  interests  have  reached 
a  certain  point  of  equilibrium  or  when  power  groups  have  checkmated  one 
another.  "Labor  peace"  is  such  a  concept.  It  exists  only  on  occasions  when 
the  power  groups  of  labor  and  management  have  rested  their  cases  before 
some  arbitration  board  or  when  both  sides  fear  retaliation.  The  inherently 
dynamic  nature  of  labor-management  relations  in  the  capitalist  countries 
prevents  any  conception  of  "peace"  as  a  goal  to  be  reached  and  forever 
preserved.  On  the  contrary,  the  relations  of  labor  and  management  can 
be  seen  in  process  as  a  reciprocal  pattern  of  large  interests  alternatively 
seeking  advantage  and  bargaining  skill. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  lines  of  divisions  and  conflict  are  basic 
to  human  social  life  and  are  not  in  the  full  sense  "abnormal."  As  Georg 
Simmel  remarked,  "A  group  which  was  entirely  centripetal  and  harmo- 
nious— that  is,  'unification'  merely — is  not  only  impossible  empirically, 
but  it  would  also  display  no  essential  life-process  and  no  stable  struc- 
ture." 7  Simmel  referred  here  to  the  fact  that  human  behavior  is  itself 
dynamic  and  changing  in  the  sense  that  human  needs  and  desires  lead 
to  the  development  of  patterned  ways  of  fulfilling  them  (Simmers  "life- 
process").  These  patterned  responses  to  needs  and  desires  lead  to  the 
formation  of  groups  which  become  the  centers  of  conflicting  perspectives 
and  patterns.  Such  a  completely  "harmonious"  group  could  not  exist  in 
human  society,  but  perhaps  the  insect  societies  provide  an  example.  Con- 
flict inside  of  the  ant  nest  does  not  exist,  because  no  member  of  the  nest- 
society  questions  the  social  order  or  invents  a  new  technological  process. 

If  we  view  social  order  as  an  on-going  process  it  is  possible  to  include 
in  our  definition  the  view  of  "social  problems"  as  a  natural  and  expectable 
consequence  of  human  social  life.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  see  the 
phenomenon  of  social  problems  as  abnormal,  as  an  unfortunate  social 
fact  which  ought  to  be  removed.  Various  Utopian  visions  of  the  "perfect 
society"  have  been  erected  on  this  assumption.  Since  social  life  is  dynamic 
and  not  static,  and  since  human  behavior  is  changeful  and  creative,  social 
arrangements  are  constantly  going  out  of  date  and  new  arrangements  are 
introduced.  This  process  results  in  the  emergence  of  social  problems  which 
are  characterized  by  conflict,  argument,  dissension,  arbitration,  agree- 
ment, and  other  phases  of  the  attempt  at  resolution.  As  L.  K.  Frank 
comments: 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  .  .  .  certain  persistent  tasks  of  life 
that  can  be  neither  evaded  nor  ignored.  They  present  social  problems 

7  Georg  Simmel,  "The  Sociology  of  Conflict,"  p.  491. 
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that  cannot  be  solved,  since  each  generation  must  face  these  tasks 
and  formulate  those  problems  anew  in  the  light  of  its  understanding, 
its  insights  and  aspirations,  and  its  sensibilities.  There  can  be  no 
Utopian  solution  that  will  permanently  endure.  Man  himself  must 
courageously  and  hopefully  look  forward  to  an  unending  endeavor  to 
achieve  social  order  and  to  create  a  human  way  of  life.8 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century  the  optimistic  hope  in  "natural  law" 
and  the  establishment  of  middle-class  forms  of  democratic  government 
were  believed  to  be  the  final  answers  to  problems  of  human  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  nineteenth  century  shattered  these  hopes 
when  it  became  clear  that  complete  freedom  of  the  entrepreneur  led  to 
oppression  of  large  masses  of  the  population.  The  problem  of  liberty  and 
human  rights  had  to  be  reformulated  and  is  still  in  process  of  reformu- 
lation. Man's  constantly  expanding  control  over  the  environment  creates 
new  forms  of  social  relationships  and  new  power  distributions  which 
require  new  solutions  to  the  problem  of  individual  liberty  and  collective 
responsibility.  Social  problems  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  social  life  and  their 
changing  solutions  a  constant  process  of  social  order. 

Since  change  is  as  characteristic  of  human  social  life  as  the  lack  of  it 
characterizes  nonhuman  societies,  stability  and  unity  are  always  a  func- 
tion of  relationships  of  patterns  and  structures,  and  always  a  matter  of 
changing  social  order.  This  fact  in  no  way  destroys  the  concept  of  plan- 
ning for  a  more  secure  social  order.  On  the  contrary,  it  strengthens  the  idea 
since  it  raises  the  possibility  of  planning  through  change.  The  definitions 
of  security,  satisfaction,  liberty,  and  peace  can  be  changed;  different 
mea*ns  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  ends. 

Human  behavior  then  is  exceedingly  complex.  The  process  of  social 
order  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  means  whereby  "human  nature"  is 
simply  repressed  or  controlled,  but  rather  as  the  continual  attempt  at 
adjustment  of  the  various  behavior  patterns  present  in  a  group.  The  in- 
teraction of  individuals  leads  to  the  formation  of  behavior  patterns  which 
can  take  very  different  forms.  These  patterns  become  the  focus  of  con- 
flict when  they  intersect,  and  the  resolution  of  that  conflict  takes  the 
forms  characteristic  of  the  group  culture.9  Thus  change  proceeds  and 
human  societies  possess  the  potential  ability  to  plan  for  and  create  a 
social  order.  These  created  social  orders  however  are  always  relative  to 

8  L.  K.  Frank,  "What  is  Social  Order?"  Reprinted  by  permission  of  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

9  A  recent  sociology  textbook  has  been  written  around  the  premise  that  social  life  is 
fundamentally  and  dynamically  unstable.  See  Richard  T.  LaPiere,  Sociology. 
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times  and  places,  and  "each  generation  must  .  i  .  formulate  those  prob- 
lems anew." 


SOCIAL  ORDER  AND  HOSTILITY 

The  emotional  aspect  of  human  behavior  includes  the  response  of 
hostility,  reflected  in  attitude  and  activity.  Hostility,  like  other  aspects 
of  behavior,  is  constantly  involved  in  social  interaction,  and  becomes  the 
personal  side  of  the  conflict  processes  at  work  on  the  social  level.  Many 
religions,  like  certain  Christian  sects,  have  had  as  their  primary  goal  the 
elimination  of  all  hostile  impulses;  while  other  religions,  like  Moham- 
medanism, have  glorified  the  hostile  impulses  as  necessary  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith. 

Warfare,  as  a  form  of  antiorder  between  groups,  has  been  interpreted 
as  "caused"  by  the  hostile  nature  of  man  and  is  regarded  as  therefore 
inevitable.  This  conclusion,  while  correct  in  recognizing  the  presence  of 
hostility  in  human  social  behavior,  mistakes  an  aspect  for  the  cause.  War 
is  a  social  process  in  which  men  fight  for  various  reasons  and  for  different 
purposes.  A  conscript  army  may  feel  no  hostility  toward  the  enemy  and 
may  fight  merely  because  it  is  told  to  do  so.  Wars  are  fought  for  territory, 
natural  resources,  as  a  way  of  unifying  a  heterogeneous  society  through 
the  diversion  of  intragroup  hostilities  toward  an  outside  group,  or  simply 
as  a  crucial  stage  in  a  game  of  power  politics.  Hostility  becomes  involved 
in  war  only  in  special  circumstances;  quantitatively  there  may  be  no 
more  hostility  released  in  a  "shooting  war"  than  in  a  "peaceful"  inter- 
national period  when  nations  are  hurling  insults  back  and  forth.  There 
are  numerous  cases  of  "war"  in  which  the  actual  outbreak  of  "hostilities" 
was  an  anticlimax  to  the  tensions  which  preceded  it,  and  in  which  the 
conquerors  were  greeted  with  parades  and  flowers. 

In  some  forms  of  warfare  it  is  possible  to  find  the  most  rigorous  and 
unified  social  situations.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  warfare  and  conflict 
were  governed  by  ritual,  and  both  sides  punished  a  violator.  Knights  con- 
stituted a  solidaristic  group  as  opposed  to  their  lower-estate  servants, 
irrespective  of  what  "side"  the  knights  might  be  on.  In  such  a  complex 
situation  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  precisely  who  was  opposed  to  whom; 
the  conflict  was  only  one  ritualized  phase  of  a  complex  series  of  social 
relationships.  A  somewhat  similar  development  occurred  in  World  War 
I  between  the  aviators  of  the  opposing  sides.  Prisoners  were  banqueted 
and  treated  with  honor;  a  fallen  ace  was  honored  by  both  sides.  In  such 
situations  hostility  can  become  an  emotional  response  which  has  its  de- 
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fined  place  and  no  other.  It  may  be  correct  to  hate  your  enemy  during  the 
battle,  but  you  shake  hands  when  it  is  over. 

Modern  war  has  tended  to  become  a  matter  of  extermination  rather 
than  a  game.  In  this  type  of  warfare  the  interaction  between  the  groups 
is  one-sided.  There  is  no  reciprocal  exchange  of  hostilities  and  formalities, 
because  the  two  groups  each  desire  only  to  remove  the  other.  Hostility 
need  not  have  any  place  whatsoever  in  a  war  of  extermination,  because 
the  objective  to  eliminate  a  group  can  be  based  on  reasons  and  grounds 
other  than  hatred.  It  can  be  a  purely  logical,  "cold-blooded,"  and  rational 
decision  based  on  some  political,  military,  or  economic  objective.10 

Thus  while  the  expression  of  hostility  between  individuals  and  groups 
frequently  leads  to  a  disruption  of  the  social  order,  hostility  can  also 
become  the  very  form  of  social  order  itself.  As  Simmel  showed,11  enmity 
and  opposition  can  become  the  typical  form  of  a  reciprocal  relationship 
between  groups  in  which  "peace"  is  established.  In  the  type  of  stratifica- 
tion known  as  "caste,"  we  have  seen  that  opposition  between  the  different 
groups  in  the  society  is  a  way  of  preserving  the  social  order  through  the 
adjustment  of  interests.  If  one  of  these  groups  breaks  the  taboos  against 
interrelations  other  than  in  approved  forms  (master-servant,  etc.),  severe 
penalties  are  administered  and  equilibrium  is  restored.  A  mild  form  of 
hostility,  aversion,  is  also  the  basis  upon  which  the  association  of  a  very 
large,  heterogeneous  urban  population  can  be  maintained.  Intimacy  and 
friendliness  in  such  masses  of  people  would  be  impossible  and  inefficient. 
Impersonal  repulsion  and  resentment  against  intrusion  or  even  bodily 
contact  becomes  the  typical  pattern  of  association  in  urban  society  as  a 
whole. 

Some  Case  Studies 

Some  detailed  case  studies  may  be  useful.  One  such  case  is  found  in 
the  Dobuan  people  who  live  in  village  communities  on  islands  northeast 
of  New  Guinea.  The  culture  of  this  society  maximizes  patterns  of  sus- 
picion, hostility,  fear,  and  their  results — witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  oc- 
casional murder.  Marriage  takes  place  between  a  man  and  woman  from 

10  The  elimination  of  emotional  responses  from  war  may  be  precisely  where  the  greatest 
danger  lies  in  modern  war.  If  emotions  have  their  defined  places  in  a  system  of  group  rela- 
tions, there  is  some  possibility  of  an  appeal  and  an  agreement  on  emotional  grounds.  The 
two  sides  have  the  right  to  expect  that  understanding  may  be  present.  The  Hague  Conven- 
tions governing  the  conduct  of  war  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  were  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  common  humanity.  But  in  the  wars  of  extermination,  ancient  and  modern,  a 
minimum  quantity  of  this  assumption  is  present. 

11  Simmel,  op.  cit. 
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different  villages,  although  it  is  traditional  that  the  residents  of  different 
villages  hate  one  another,  and  do  their  best  to  take  advantage  of  one 
another  through  witchcraft  and  other  "antisocial"  techniques.  Thus  even 
the  husband-wife  relationship,  often  the  most  intimate  and  stable  re- 
lationship in  other  societies,  is  fraught  with  suspicion  before  it  begins. 

The  major  social  unit  formed  out  of  kinship  bonds  is  the  susu,  a  large 
group  of  relatives  or  "extended  family"  all  related  in  the  female  line. 
All  the  susu  in  a  village  have  reciprocal  obligations  to  assist  in  various 
activities  and  also  to  provide  goods  for  the  elaborate  gift  and  property 
exchanges  taking  place  at  marriage.  Although  it  is  true  for  the  Dobuan 
that  "one  marries  into  a  village  of  enemies,  witches,  and  sorcerers,"  12  the 
marriage  involves  several  large  groups  of  relatives  in  both  villages  who 
have  made  the  marriage  a  complicated  socio-economic  exchange,  rein- 
forced by  ritual  and  also  by  the  very  suspicion  lying  behind  the  relations 
of  the  villages. 

Moreover,  the  distrust  shown  by  husband  and  wife  of  each  other  and 
of  their  villages  is  put  into  balance  by  a  rule  which  forces  an  alternation 
of  marital  residence.  At  regular  intervals  the  couple  and  children  must 
move  their  residence  back  and  forth  from  the  husband's  and  the  wife's 
village.  This  system  controls  the  patterns  of  hostility  by  forcing  villagers 
to  think  twice  before  practicing  warfare  or  witchcraft  on  the  residents  of 
the  others — they  might  have  relatives  living  there  who  would  be  used 
as  objects  for  retaliation. 

Property  rights  are  upheld  by  an  elaborate  system  of  taboos  which 
insure  death  and  destruction  to  the  one  who  ignores  them.  Inheritance 
of  property  is  beset  with  all  sorts  of  jealousies  and  rivalries,  but  these 
very  attitudes  make  possible  a  rigid  division  of  inheritance  between 
classes  of  relatives  which  is  maintained  by  the  patterns  of  suspicion. 

The  women  are  witches,  the  men  sorcerers,  and  their  mutual  powers 
operate  as  a  check  against  both.  Fortune  says:  "The  situation  created  by 
witchcraft  in  marriage  we  have  already  treated.  The  members  of  village 
X  may  refer  freely  to  their  fear  of  certain  women  of  village  Y,  until  inter- 
marriage takes  place.  Then  comment  is  forced  underground,  as  it  is  a 
great  insult  to  'call  witchcraft'  within  a  husband's  range  of  gaining  report 
of  comment  upon  his  close  relatives-in-law  or  upon  his  wife."  13 

Dobu  provides  us  with  a  culture  which  emphasizes  hostility  in  its 
personality  type  and  in  interpersonal  relations.  But  this  hostility  does 
not  lead  to  a  "disorganized"  society.  Instead,  we  find  a  society  with 

12  R.  F.  Fortune,  Sorcerers  of  Dobu,  p.  23. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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elaborate  group  interrelations,  highly  solidaristic  kinship  and  village 
units,  considerable  co-operative  labor  and  economic  activity,  and  in 
general  "stability  and  unity."  All  this,  however,  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  erecting  checks  and  balances  against  the  "natural"  hostility  and  ag- 
gression every  man  shows  against  every  other  man.  The  Dobuans  would 
have  agreed  with  Thomas  Hobbes  in  his  theory  of  the  basic  nastiness  of 
"human  nature"  and  the  need  for  a  strong  authority  to  control  this 
"nature." 

In  contrast  to  the  Dobuan  system  of  social  order  in  an  aggressive 
culture,  one  can  cite  the  case  of  the  Kaingang,  an  Indian  tribal  society 
of  Brazil.14  These  people  lacked  the  complicated  social  organization  and 
village  life  of  the  Dobuans.  They  lived  only  in  tiny  hunting  bands  con- 
sisting of  a  few  families.  Life  within  these  bands  was  full  of  rivalries, 
jealousies,  and  hatreds,  but  most  difficulties  were  settled  peacefully. 
Between  the  bands  however  there  existed  nothing  but  complete  hostility. 
No  checks  and  balances  existed  which  would  prevent  blood  feuds  and 
massacres.  The  only  social  relationship  the  Kaingang  trusted  was  the 
relationship  of  actual  bodily  nearness  and  contact  in  the  band.  Nothing 
else  counted.  Intermarriages  between  the  bands  lacked  any  economic  and 
social  interchange  to  stabilize  them.  Hence  they  more  often  than  not  led 
to  bitter  blood  feuds  between  the  in-laws  which  frequently  ended  in 
virtual  extermination  of  entire  bands.  As  Henry  says : 

The  very  lack  of  fixity  of  relationships  and  the  multitude  of 
ways  of  forming  them  left  the  Kaingang  with  no  device  for  controlling 
a  conflict.  Once  a  feud  arose  there  was  nothing,  neither  dominating 
ties  of  blood  nor  the  voice  of  chieftainship  or  government,  to  stop  or 
limit  it.  Where  the  demands  of  kin  by  marriage  conflicted  with  the 
claims  of  blood  and  where  the  call  of  a  hunting  companion  whose 
bed  one  had  shared  clamored  above  the  voices  of  blood  and  affinity 
the  individual  was  pulled  in  a  dozen  directions.  .  .  .  Feuds  spread, 
cleaving  the  society  asunder.  .  .  ,15 

The  Kaingang  provide  us  with  an  instance  of  a  society  in  which 
hostility  and  aggression  were  not  worked  into  a  fabric  of  social  organi- 
zation and  utilized  for  the  development  of  a  social  order.  Instead  they 
were  permitted  free  reign.  The  society  not  only  lacked  social  order  (except 
in  the  individual  bands  which  were  really  extended  families),  but  tore 
itself  to  pieces.  The  Kaingang  were  well  on  the  way  to  self-extermination 
when  studied  by  the  ethnologist. 


14  Jules  Henry,  Jungle  People. 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  49-50.  Published  by  J.  J.  Augustin,  Inc.,  1941. 
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The  point  of  these  examples  is  simply  that  hostile  impulses  in  them- 
selves do  not  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  or  prevent  social  order.  They  can 
be  utilized  in  the  erection  of  social  order,  although  if  not  so  utilized  they 
can  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  society.  Human  behavior  is  both 
hostile  and  peaceful.  Both  patterns  are  always  present  in  the  social  or- 
ganization and  institutions  of  a  society.  Gossip  is  probably  used  in  every 
society  as  a  means  for  controlling  behavior,  and  gossip  itself  is  hostile 
behavior.  The  important  issue  is  not  the  presence  or  absence  of  hostility, 
but  the  way  in  which  the  society  works  these  behavior  patterns  into  its 
social  system,  and  the  values  attached  to  the  various  forms  of  behavior. 

THE     DIMENSIONS     OF     SOCIAL     ORDER 

The  tendency  for  humans  to  form  social  groups  of  increasing  size 
and  complexity  has  been  shown  in  previous  chapters  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  the  interaction  of  men  with  each  other  and  with  their  environment. 
The  plasticity  of  human  nature,  founded  in  the  helplessness  of  the  human 
infant  and  his  need  for  learning  in  order  to  survive,  makes  necessary  a 
prolonged  association  of  adults  and  the  development  of  co-operative 
techniques  for  supporting  the  group.  Social  life  in  man  then  involves  a 
complex  set  of  patterns  of  reciprocal  adjustment  and  obligation  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  accumulating  social  needs.  The  more  intimate  the  society 
and  the  more  delicate  its  adjustment  to  the  environment,  the  more  com- 
plex these  patterns  of  interrelationship  and  dependency  become  and  the 
more  the  behavior  of  individuals  is  interrelated. 

Is  man  psychologically  equipped  for  intense  and  complex  social  life? 
The  question  is  in  part  a  false  one,  since  obviously  man  does  exist  in  this 
complex  social  life  and  therefore  must  be  psychologically  able  to  maintain 
it.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  man  is  "perfectly"  equipped  to 
handle  the  complexities  of  social  living,  as  perfectly  equipped,  let  us  say, 
as  the  ants  and  bees.  Human  behavior  is  dynamically  hostile  as  well  as 
dynamically  kindly,  and  both  of  these  emotions  must  be  incorporated  in 
any  system  of  social  order.  Human  behavior  thus  makes  organized  social 
life  possible  and  at  the  same  time  very  difficult.  For  instance,  while  we 
can  develop  and  use  language  in  order  to  communicate  our  complex 
patterns,  we  also  use  language  to  emphasize  group  differences  and  create 
social  conflict. 

From  the  socio-psychological  standpoint  human  behavior  can  be 
analyzed  as  a  combination  of  self-centered  and  co-operative  aspects. 
George  H.  Mead  saw  this  as  a  process  of  incorporating  the  attitudes  of 
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others  so  as  to  form  a  "me"  component  of  every  personality:  that  part 
of  the  individual's  behavior  which  responded  to  the  patterns  shared  by 
others,  and  resulting  in  "conscience,"  "co-operation,"  and  common  view- 
points and  premises.  It  is  this  part  of  the  human  personality  which  makes 
organized  social  life  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  Mead  recognized  an  "I"  component  in  behavior 
which  consisted  of  the  egocentric  impulses  and  needs  present  in  every 
personality.  While  he  did  not  analyze  these  he  felt  that  social  life  con- 
sisted in  part  of  a  modification  and  suppression  of  the  "I"  in  favor  of  the 
"me."  Thus  homogeneous  societies  would  contain  personalities  with  a 
relatively  larger  and  more  emphatic  "me"  component,  while  individual- 
istic, heterogeneous  societies  would  tend  to  stress  the  "I." 

On  the  whole  these  conclusions  are  valid,  but  of  course  they  are 
much  too  simple  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  culture  and  personality. 
We  can  say  that  the  history  of  society  has  been  a  gradual  emergence  of 
greater  freedom  of  action  for  individual  impulses,  and  less  subordination 
of  these  impulses  to  the  group.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  one  of  the  more 
serious  social  problems  of  modern  times  is  the  growing  limitation  on  indi- 
vidual rights  through  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  state. 

The  Group  Situation 

In  general  the  human  organism  is  an  exceedingly  active  animal — 
more  active  in  fact  than  any  other.  By  activity  is  meant  the  combination 
of  abilities  and  forms  of  behavior  which  permit  the  organism  to  adapt  to 
the  environment.  The  human  animal  has  considerable  ability  in  this 
regard,  and  his  complex  emotional  and  symbolic  behavior  permits  the 
formulation  of  judgments  or  evaluations  of  the  environment  and  his 
adaptation  to  it.  This  makes  for  an  exceedingly  active,  searching,  pro- 
testing, competing,  conflicting,  and  co-operating  organism.  Any  system 
of  social  order  will  include  ways  of  controlling  these  tendencies  as  well 
as  capitalizing  upon  them.16 

These  characteristics  of  human  behavior  are  expressed  in  the  process 

16  The  influence  on  young  children  of  the  predominant  trend  toward  competitive  be- 
havior in  our  society  has  been  shown  by  a  number  of  experimental  studies.  See  for  example 
P.  J.  Greenberg,  "Competition  in  Children:  An  Experimental  Study."  Indian  children  in 
reservation  schools  have  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  competitive  atmosphere 
of  the  grading  system,  since  in  many  Indian  societies  the  rivalry  inherent  in  grading  is  re- 
pugnant and  full  of  personal  boastfulness.  Their  systems  of  social  order  tend  to  idealize  co- 
operativeness  and  play  down  individual  rivalries  and  competition.  American  culture  as  a 
whole  is  actually  bipolar  in  this  area,  stressing  competition  in  some  social  relationships,  co- 
operation in  others. 
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of  interaction  in  group  situations.  The  individual  Homo  sapiens,  without 
the  social  atmosphere  in  which  his  potentialities  develop,  would  be  little 
more  than  an  intelligent  anthropoid.  It  is  the  stimulation  and  reciprocal 
communication  characteristic  of  groups  which  allow  the  formation  of 
ever  more  complex  patterns  of  learned,  symbolic  behavior.  This  implies, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  that  there  is  no  necessary  dichotomy 
of  individual  and  group.  The  "group"  is  in  one  sense  a  set  of  behavior 
patterns  which  stretch  through  every  individual  member  of  the  group 
so  that  one  is  simultaneously  behaving  with  his  group  in  addition  to 
behaving  independently.  The  older  speculations  about  social  order  ignored 
this  point.  If  social  order  were  only  a  matter  of  "controlling"  individuals 
it  would  have  to  be  a  rational  invention  or  creation,  precariously  situated. 
The  long  social  history  of  human  communities  and  group  life  would  be  a 
kind  of  accident.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  human  be- 
havior not  only  can  lead  to  the  disruption  of  social  order,  but  is  also  the 
basis  for  order. 

Social  psychologists  have  documented  these  conclusions  at  great 
length.  The  experiment  by  Sherif,  described  in  Chapter  16,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  interaction  of  individuals  and  the  formation  of  behavior 
patterns.  The  individual  responses  to  the  pseudomovements  of  the  point 
of  light  were  all  different.  But  as  soon  as  the  light  was  presented  to  a 
group  a  standardization  of  judgments  of  the  supposed  movement  was 
obtained.  The  individuals  were  not  conscious  of  this  process  in  the  full 
sense.  It  was  simply  the  expected  outcome  of  the  interaction  process.  The 
basis  for  social  order  lies  in  this  process  of  group  "influence"  on  individual 
behavior.  It  is  also  apparent  that  social  order  is  only  in  part  a  conscious 
affair. 

The  formation  of  judgments  in  the  small-group  atmosphere  can  be 
seen  to  continue  into  a  mass  situation  with  such  phenomena  as  "public 
opinion."  Here  the  close  interaction  characteristic  of  small  groups  is 
replaced  by  a  widening  and  more  indirect  interaction  through  the  medium 
of  propaganda,  news,  and  other  mass  media.  The  "bandwagon"  effect 
studied  by  social  psychologists  17  is  an  example  of  the  functioning  of  the 
interaction  process  at  mass  levels.  This  effect  consists  of  the  rapid  mass 
swing  of  opinion  along  a  given  direction  under  certain  propaganda  stimuli, 
like  a  dramatic  newspaper  campaign  and  speaking  tour  of  a  candidate 
for  office. 

These  uniformities  in  response  growing  out  of  the  process  of  inter- 
action in  groups  are,  of  course,  only  one  part  of  the  whole  phenomenon 
17  P.  F.  Lazarsfeld,  The  People  s  Choice. 
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of  social  order.  While  an  entire  society  may  swing  to  one  side  of  a  par- 
ticular public  issue,  this  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  crime,  the  conflicts 
of  interest  and  power  on  other  issues,  and  the  numerous  other  schismatic 
tendencies  in  a  large  society.  In  the  small-group  situation  for  example  it 
is  possible  to  achieve  homogeneity  of  purpose  and  action  quickly  and 
rapidly  by  a  thorough  talking-out  of  differences  of  opinion,  value,  and 
procedure.  "Group-decision,"  as  this  process  has  been  called,  seems 
definitely  superior,  by  way  of  allaying  conflicts  and  securing  results,  to 
more  authoritarian  procedures  where  a  leader  "orders"  the  group  to  do 
things  in  a  certain  way.18  However,  group  decision  in  a  very  large  society 
is  often  not  practical,  since  it  is  impossible  for  large  numbers  of  people  to 
meet  and  talk  out  their  conflicting  aims  and  methods.  Leadership  with 
the  power  of  decision  must  be  developed.  The  problem  then  becomes  one 
of  developing  a  system  of  leadership  which  will  have  adequate  safeguards 
against  authoritarian  control.19 

Leadership  is  thus  one  of  the  problems  which  must  always  be  "for- 
mulated anew,"  because  the  changing  social  and  technological  conditions, 
the  groupings  of  power  interests,  and  the  access  to  life-chances  by  indi- 
viduals all  modify  the  type  of  leadership  patterns  necessary.  Changes  in 
these  variables  necessitate  new  forms  of  leadership  and  new  patterns  of 
control  and  safeguard. 

The  conflicts  over  social  security  in  the  United  States  are  instances 
of  this  process.  In  the  older  formulation  of  the  problem  the  individual 
was  expected  to  maximize  his  life-chances  through  the  automatic  working 
of  natural  law,  in  the  sense  of  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  the  right  to 
choose  one's  own  job.  However,  it  soon  became  clear  that  life-chances 
were  not  secured  in  this  manner  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  Hence,  new 
leadership  emerged  to  satisfy  the  growing  dissatisfaction  and  need.  This 
liberal  leadership  and  the  philosophy  it  represented  ran  into  conflict  with 
adherents  of  the  older  point  of  view  and  was  frequently  called  "dictator- 
ship." Any  form  of  active  leadership  in  a  society  accustomed  to  casual 
patterning  may  provoke  this  charge. 

It  can  be  said  then  that  the  larger  the  group  and  the  more  hetero- 
geneous its  members  and  subgroupings,  the  less  the  opportuniy  for  the 
emergence  of  uniform  behavior  patterns.  This  means  that  the  necessity 
for  creating  impersonal  bodies  and  institutions  of  control,  like  a  police 

18  See  Kurt  Lewin,  "Group  Decision  and  Social  Change." 

19  For  a  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  leadership  and  the  interrelations  of  these 
with  the  factors  of  group  composition,  group  history,  and  personality  structure  of  leaders 
and  group  members,  see  Ronald  Lippitt  and  Ralph  K.  White,  "An  Experimental  Study  of 
Leadership  and  Group  Life." 
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force,  becomes  more  pressing.  In  American  society  the  process  of  group- 
decision  and  the  development  of  homogeneous  patterns  can  take  place 
readily  in  small  groups.  But  the  prevailing  emphasis  in  our  culture  on 
individual  and  group  differences  leads  to  the  creation  of  over-all  systems 
of  control  and  persuasion,  like  our  complex  legislative  and  court  structure, 
and  the  intense  mass-cultural  development  of  propaganda  media  through 
newspapers,  radio,  and  the  movies. 

In  viewing  social  order  in  terms  of  the  group  situation  we  are  there- 
fore required  to  say  that  the  basis  of  the  process  lies  in  the  development 
of  shared  patterns  of  thought  and  action.  When  we  say  that  a  society 
possesses  a  sense  of  unity  we  most  simply  mean  that  its  members  have 
at  least  one  thought  pattern  in  common — an  idea  that  they  all  "belong" 
to  a  group.  But  because  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  human  behavior  new 
perspectives  are  continually  emerging.  These  lead  to  the  formation  of 
different  groups  who  then  come  into  various  forms  of  relationship — con- 
flicting, competing,  co-operating,  avoiding,  and  the  like.  The  process  of 
formation  of  shared  behavior  patterns  is  accompanied  by  the  process  of 
formation  of  differing  patterns,  and  the  whole  can  be  described  as  a 
process  of  "disorganization  and  reorganization." 

Social  Order:  Variables  and  Types 

Since  different  societies  have  different  systems  and  patterns  of  con- 
trol of  the  behavior  of  their  members,  it  is  important  to  know  the  variables 
influencing  these  systems  of  social  order.  The  types  of  social  order  which 
we  find  in  various  groups  can  be  seen  as  the  outcome  of  a  set  of  variable 
factors  which  are  different  in  emphasis,  function,  and  meaning.  The  for- 
mation of  any  system  of  social  order  is  thus  a  very  complex  process. 

Two  important  variables  are  group  size  and  pattern  of  leadership.  We 
have  already  noted  in  another  context  that  the  larger  the  group,  the  more 
likely  the  emergence  of  formal  sanctions  and  institutionalized  types  of 
control,  like  courts  and  government.  The  smaller  the  group  and  the  more 
face-to-face  contacts,  the  greater  the  force  of  gossip,  disapproval,  and  the 
like.  However,  group  size  is  not  the  only  factor.  If  the  group  is  small  and 
has  a  highly  democratic  leadership  pattern,  a  maximum  of  shared  pat- 
terns of  behavior  may  be  present  and  very  few  formal  controls  are  needed. 
In  small  groups  with  authoritarian  patterns  of  leadership,  rather  rigid 
controls  are  required.  Criminal  gangs  are  examples.  In  larger,  more 
heterogeneous  groups,  democratic  leadership  can  reduce  the  number  of 
formal  controls  needed,  but  the  very  heterogeneity  requires  some  of 
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these.  Many  other  such  combinations  of  group  size  and  leadership  pattern 
can  be  observed.20 

Aside  from  the  factors  of  group  size  and  leadership  patterns,  the 
ways  in  which  the  society  sorts  out  its  members  into  differing  statuses 
and  roles  will  also  modify  the  type  of  social  order.  In  our  own  society  a 
sharp  division  once  existed  between  the  roles  of  men  and  women.  The 
men  were  supposed  to  function  as  leaders,  providers,  and  workers,  while 
the  women  were  required  to  occupy  the  role  of  childbearers  and  house- 
wives. This  role  division  led  to  conflict  and  dissension,  since  the  demo- 
cratic ideology  ideally  set  up  no  barriers  for  women  in  social  participation 
and  achievement.  Hence,  the  movement  to  bring  women  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  work  as  equals  with  men  led  to  an  extension  of  democratic  forms 
of  social  organization.  Our  social  roles  and  statuses  are  very  flexible  and 
much  more  open  to  change  and  achievement  than  in  other  societies. 

Other  societies  work  out  the  role  problem  in  different  ways.  In  a 
small,  homogeneous  society  with  a  precarious  adjustment  to  the  environ- 
ment economic  co-operation  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  group. 
Extreme  deviants  cannot  be  tolerated,  since  they  lead  to  breakdown  of 
the  co-operative  processes.  In  such  societies  which  include  most  small, 
nonliterate  groups  the  role  of  the  adult  member  of  the  society  is  specified 
in  great  detail  and  conformity  is  expected.  Much  is  made  of  the  transition 
from  childhood  to  adulthood  roles,  since  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain 
that  the  child  will  develop  into  a  conforming  adult  member  of  the  society. 

Among  the  Iatmul  of  New  Guinea,  for  instance,  a  sharp  division  of 
sexual  roles  is  maintained.  The  men  are  proud,  boastful,  and  domineering, 
the  women  meek  and  retiring.  This  division  produces  its  inevitable  con- 
flicts, but  many  of  them  are  worked  out  in  the  Naven  ceremony,  an 
initiation  rite  in  which  the  women  are  permitted  to  don  male  attire  and 
imitate  masculine  boasting  and  prowess,  while  the  men  dress  like  women 
and  display  weakness.  This  presumably  helps  to  compensate  the  women 
for  their  inferior  position  and  provides  a  dramatic  symbol  of  the  unity 
of  the  group  in  spite  of  its  unequal  role  structure.21 

The  emotional  variable  also  operates  to  mold  the  type  of  social  order 
existing  in  any  one  group  or  society.  The  culture  can  focus  on  different 
general  tendencies  in  human  emotional  structure.  Thus,  there  can  be 
found  societies  in  which  hostility  is  the  "normal"  emotion  expressed 

20  An  experimental  study  of  small  boys'  groups  and  leadership  patterns  is  found  in 
W.  L  Newstetter,  M.  J  Feldstein,  and  T.  M.  Newcomb,  Group  Adjustment:  A  Study  in 
Experimented  Sociology.  For  a  thorough  summary  of  all  research  in  the  field  see  M.  Sherif 
and  H.  Cantril,  The  Psychology  of  Ego-Involvements,  Chapter  10. 

21  See  Gregory  Bateson,  Naven. 
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between  individuals,  and  others  in  which  mild,  peaceful  behavior  becomes 
the  ideal  pattern.22  Relative  stability  and  unity  can  be  worked  out  along 
either  line,  but  the  form  of  social  order  will  be  different  in  each  case.  The 
Dobuans  illustrate  a  case  in  which  hostility  is  utilized  as  a  check  against 
disorganization  by  developing  an  intricate  system  of  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions and  exchange.  The  Pueblo  Indians  illustrate  a  society  in  which 
mild,  inconspicuous  behavior  is  standardized,  and  the  social  order  is 
characterized  by  many  peaceful,  satisfying  group  ceremonials  and  the 
existence  of  secret  societies  whose  major  function  is  to  initiate  the  young 
people  into  the  strict  mores  of  the  society.  In  the  case  of  the  Pueblo  the 
repressed  hostile  emotions  come  out  from  under  in  the  form  of  intense 
gossip  and  a  fear  of  witchcraft.  The  strong  emphasis  on  group  ceremonies 
among  the  Pueblo  are  in  part  an  attempt  to  control  the  possible  disinte- 
grating effect  of  such  covert  hostility.  The  Dobuans  keep  hostility  out  in 
the  open  and  use  it  as  a  means  for  working  out  controls  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  suspicion  and  distrust.  The  Pueblos  repress  hostility  and  develop 
strong  manifestations  and  instruments  of  group  solidarity  to  keep  it  at 
the  covert  level.  The  Kaingang  neither  utilized  nor  repressed  hostility, 
and  thus  it  became  the  source  of  social  destruction. 

Communication  is  an  important  variable  in  that  it  is  instrumental 
in  the  dissemination  of  patterns  of  shared  behavior.  Our  own  society  has 
developed  to  a  high  degree  a  system  of  mass  communication  with  its  large 
numbers  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  wide  distribution  of  radio  sets,  and 
simple,  stylized  phrasing  of  public  issues.  By  contrast  the  large  number 
of  different  languages  spoken  by  the  Indian  population  of  Mexico  has 
been  one  of  the  barriers  to  the  formation  of  a  national  solidarity.  An 
awareness  of  this  fact  has  led  the  Mexican  state  to  engage  in  an  intensive 
educational  program  to  train  all  Indians  in  Spanish. 

The  types  and  degree  of  personality  differences  among  the  members 
of  a  group  can  also  operate  as  a  factor  in  social  order.  An  important 
study  by  Newcomb  explored  this  problem  in  respect  to  the  formation 
of  political  attitudes  among  college  students.23  He  found  among  other 
things  that  timid  and  socially  insecure  individuals,  with  small  groups  of 
friends  and  with  a  general  negative  attitude  toward  the  college  com- 
munity, were  politically  and  economically  conservative.  Furthermore, 
they  were  not  aware  of  this  conservatism.  Their  low  level  of  social  par- 
ticipation and  withdrawn  attitude  prevented  them  from  understanding 

22  See  Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  for  an  analysis  of  examples  of  these  and  other 
forms  of  cultural  patterning  of  emotional  tendencies. 

23  See  T.  M.  Newcomb,  Personality  and  Social  Change,  Chapter  16,  and  "The  Influence 
of  Attitude  Climate  upon  Some  Determinants  of  Opinion." 
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the  "attitude  climate"  (that  is,  some  of  the  culture  patterns)  of  the  com- 
munity. This  attitude  climate  was  predominantly  liberal  and  progressive 
in  political  outlook.  It  was  quite  powerful  in  that  it  tended  to  draw  a 
majority  of  students  into  its  influence.  Those  who  remained  outside  did 
so  because  of  personality  characteristics  which  in  turn  depended  upon 
their  previous  background.  Since  a  majority  of  the  students  came  from 
similar  homes  and  had  generally  similar  personality  traits,  the  attitude 
climate  became  very  effective.  The  few  "deviants"  remained  outside.  In 
a  more  heterogeneous  student  body  such  a  pervasive  attitude  climate 
would  not  develop. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  methods  of  child  rearing  and 
training  in  any  society  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  type  of  social  order 
found  in  that  society.  The  smaller  and  more  homogeneous  the  society, 
the  more  correlation  will  probably  be  found  between  child  training  and 
social  order  at  the  adult  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  and  more 
heterogeneous  the  society,  the  less  significance  the  child-rearing  practices 
may  have  for  the  patterns  and  sanctions  at  the  adult  level.  A  police  force 
may  extend  its  authority  over  families  and  groups  with  every  conceivable 
form  of  child  training.  In  an  urban-society,  the  heterogeneity  and  im- 
personality of  social  life  makes  formal  controls  necessary.  These  are  con- 
structed in  legislation  through  the  interplay  of  power  groups  and  do  not, 
as  in  a  homogeneous  society,  emerge  out  of  the  spontaneous  interaction 
of  a  small  group  of  individuals  of  similar  personality  structure. 

Although  we  cannot  be  certain  of  simple  and  dramatic  correlations 
between  child  training  and  social  order  in  the  heterogeneous  society,  child 
training  can  be  seen  as  the  "breeding  ground"  for  attitudes  toward  a 
social  order.24  In  American  society  many  children  are  alternatively  re- 
pressed and  disciplined  and  encouraged  to  strike  out  on  their  own.  The 
small-family  system,  so  characteristic  of  America,  emphasizes  discipline 
and  regularity  of  behavior  inside  the  unit.  But  the  culture  and  the  eco- 
nomic structure  is  based  on  individual  acquisition  of  "job"  and  "success." 
Thus,  the  child  must  be  introduced  in  a  large  proportion  of  middle-class 
homes  to  both  forms  of  behavior.  As  an  adult  then  his  attitude  toward 
social  order  and  control  is  likely  to  be  mixed.  He  may  "hate  government," 
but  clamor  for  protection  against  price  collapses.  He  may  dislike  central- 
ized control,  but  may  approve  of  business  bureaucracy.  He  may  dislike 
military  discipline,  but  approve  a  strong  police  force,  army,  and  navy. 
Whatever  form  of  social  order  we  may  have,  many  individual  Americans, 
by  virtue  of  their  experiences  as  children,  may  display  this  ambivalent 
24  See  Robert  M.  Maclver,  The  Web  of  Government,  especially  p.  29  and  Chapter  2. 
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or  mixed  attitude  toward  it.  Since  no  extensive  research  has  been  done 
on  these  questions,  one  cannot  be  certain  of  the  extent  of  such  relation- 
ships between  child  rearing  and  attitudes  toward  social  order. 

Even  in  the  heterogeneous  society,  then,  prevailing  trends  in  child 
rearing  may  introduce  basic  attitudes  toward  interpersonal  relationships 
into  or  at  the  system  of  social  order.  If  the  child  is  made  to  "look  on"  at 
family  functions  rather  than  participate,  this  will  have  some  influence 
on  his  future  participation  in  the  society  and  his  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Where  children  are  expected  to  "perform,"  to  acquire  love  and  respect 
from  their  parents,  still  different  attitudes  toward  the  sanctions  and  con- 
trols will  develop  in  adult  life.25  In  homogeneous  societies,  where  the 
tendency  is  for  all  children  to  be  brought  up  the  same  way,  such  systems 
of  child  rearing  become  the  clue  to  much  that  occurs  on  the  adult  level. 
In  our  own  society  the  existence  of  different  forms  of  child  rearing  makes 
for  less  "projection"  of  the  attitudes  developed  in  childhood  into  the 
adult  world  of  social  relationships. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  type  of  social  order  existing  in  any  group  or  society 
is  a  function  of  the  following  important  variables  among  others :  The  size 
of  the  group;  the  degree  of  heterogeneity  of  the  society;  the  patterns  of 
democratic  or  authoritarian  leadership  and  the  various  forms  of  these; 
the  characteristic  ways  in  which  individuals  are  sorted  out  into  social 
roles;  the  cultural  focus  on  any  of  the  various  emotional  tendencies  in 
human  behavior;  the  form  and  rapidity  of  communication;  the  types 
and  degree  of  personality  differences  among  the  members;  and  the  modes 
of  child  training.  With  such  a  large  range  of  important  variables  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  types  of  social  order  in  human  societies,  communities, 
and  groups  will  be  very  numerous. 

25  For  discussion  of  this  problem  see  Gregory  Bateson,  "Morale  and  National  Char- 
acter," in  G.  Watson  (ed.),  Civilian  Morale. 
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SOCIAL  ORDER:  SANCTIONS 


in  the  preceding  chapter  various  social  forms  were  mentioned  as  im- 
portant in  understanding  the  condition  and  process  of  social  order.  These 
included  emotional  responses,  like  hostility;  action  patterns,  like  gossip; 
and  reprisal  measures,  like  punishment.  These  techniques  or  instruments 
were  seen  to  operate  through  the  medium  of  social  interaction.  In  this 
and  the  following  section  we  shall  discuss  these  instruments  of  social 
order  in  greater  detail. 

SANCTIONS 

The  question  we  shall  ask  may  be  phrased  as  follows:  How  is  the 
condition  of  relative  stability  and  unity  achieved  in  any  group?  A  general 
answer  has  already  been  given  in  the  definition  of  social  order  as  a  process 
of  disorganization  and  reorganization.  That  is,  the  adjustment  of  in- 
terests takes  place  in  social  interaction  and  is  always  characterized  by 
conflict,  the  emergence  of  social  problems,  and  their  resolution.  Stability, 
unity,  adjustment,  and  "order"  are  thus  always  dynamic  and  changing 
and  are  not  permanent  conditions. 

As  it  stands  this  process  requires  further  definition  and  analysis.  A 
number  of  different  concepts  and  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  process  and  its  results,  but  for  our  purposes  here  we  may  use  the  con- 
cept of  sanction.1  A  sanction  is  any  technique  which  serves  the  function 
of  unifying  and  stabilizing  a  group  through  the  adjustment  of  human 
interests,  thus  enforcing  the  form  of  social  order  typical  for  this  group. 
This  definition  covers  a  wide  variety  of  techniques  which  may  be  classified 
in  various  ways. 

1  For  a  general  discussion  see  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown,  "Sanction,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  the  Social  Science,  Volume  XIV. 
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In  some  groups  sanctions  function  through  instilling  fear  and  hatred; 
in  others  through  respect  and  loyalty.  In  other  groups  they  operate  by 
simply  removing  the  source  of  disorder  from  the  group  by  execution  or 
ostracism.  The  more  heterogeneous  the  society,  the  wider  the  variety  of 
sanctions  and  the  more  variant  their  functions.  Some  societies  stress  the 
punishment  type  of  sanction;  others  the  reward  type.  These  techniques 
will  usually  be  reflected  in  the  child-training  systems.  Some  sanctions 
are  institutionalized  in  the  sense  of  being  official;  other  sanctions,  like 
gossip,  are  purely  unofficial. 

Classifications 

The  basic  classification  of  sanctions  2  used  here  will  provide  a  dis- 
tinction between  formal  sanctions,  including  formal  punishments  and 
retaliations,  law,  and  government;  and  informal  sanctions,  including 
public  opinion,  ridicule,  gossip,  supernatural  taboos,  and  others.  The 
distinction  between  these  two  types  of  sanctions  is  based  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  group  takes  official  public  action  with  respect  to  the  devi- 
ation under  consideration.  If  the  deviant  behavior  is  eliminated  merely 
by  the  individual  or  group  feeling  public  disfavor,  the  sanction  exercised 
is  said  to  be  informal.  If  the  deviant  behavior  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
public  trial,  the  sanction  has  been  of  a  formal  sort.  Obviously  this  dis- 
tinction is  on  a  continuum,  with  specific  sanctions  falling  at  various 
points  between  the  formal  and  informal  poles.  Ostracism  provides  an 
example  of  a  transitional  case.  In  some  societies  ostracism  is  carried  out 
without  benefit  of  formal,  legal  action,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  ac- 
companied by  group  meetings,  threatening  visits  to  the  object  of  the 
sanction,  formal  escorting  of  the  individual  or  group  out  of  the  area,  and 
other  organized  actions.  In  such  a  case  ostracism  is  informal  because  it 
has  no  legal  basis,  but  it  is  formal  in  so  far  as  a  group  carries  if  out  pub- 
licly. Discriminatory  procedures  against  minority  groups  in  a  nominal 
democracy  is  usually  of  this  formal-informal  character. 

Starting  with  this  basic  classification  into  formal  and  informal,  it  is 
possible  to  develop  several  additional  classifications  of  sanctions.  These 
depend  on  the  kind  of  interest  one  may  have  in  the  problem  of  social 

2  In  sociology  the  whole  area  of  sanctions  has  been  most  often  called  "social  control." 
The  authors  have  not  used  this  term  because  of  its  connotations  of  deliberate  manipulation 
of  behavior  which  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  subject,  and  also  because  of  the  limi- 
tations this  concept  has  with  respect  to  the  more  general  problem  of  social  order.  "Control" 
suggests  that  hostility  and  conflict  have  no  place  in  establishing  social  order,  whereas,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  play  an  important  role.  For  a  recent  treatment  of  the  subject  of  social 
control  see  Joseph  S.  Roucek  (ed.),  Social  Control. 
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order,  or  what  particular  phase  of  the  process  of  sanctioning  one  chooses 
to  study.  Thus  sanctions  can  also  be  divided  into  personal  and  impersonal, 
depending  on  whether  the  sanction  is  administered  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  whether  it  is  impersonally  administered  by  a  group  without 
reference  to  individuals.  In  witchcraft  the  individual  is  singled  out  and 
made  the  target  for  supernatural  sanctions.  This  is  a  highly  personal 
sanction.  In  military  discipline  the  sanctions  are  sometimes  administered 
impersonally  without  necessarily  applying  directly  to  a  single  individual. 

Another  useful  way  of  classifying  sanctions  is  to  distinguish  between 
negative  sanctions  which  emphasize  restrictive  and  punishing  disciplines 
and  positive  sanctions  which  involve  a  system  of  rewards  for  approved 
acts.  This  classification  is  especially  useful  in  analyzing  the  system  of 
child  rearing  used  in  any  society,  both  within  the  home  and  in  school. 
In  our  own  society  we  find  a  mixture  of  these  two  types  of  sanctions, 
perhaps  with  negative  sanctions  predominating.  Our  Puritan  heritage 
tends  to  see  children  as  untamed  creatures  who  need  control  and  restric- 
tion. 

The  types  of  sanctions  listed  above  (which  are  only  a  few  among 
many  possible  classifications)  are  obviously  overlapping.  It  is  possible  to 
have  formal-personal-negative  sanctions ;  informal-impersonal-positive 
sanctions;  formal-impersonal-negative  sanctions,  and  so  on  through  the 
various  combinations.  Moreover,  at  different  stages  in  the  application  of 
any  sanction  it  may  change  from  one  type  to  another.  As  an  example 
suppose  that  a  policeman  sees  a  boy  throw  a  stone  through  a  window. 
The  policeman  immediately  seizes  the  boy  and  takes  him  to  the  station. 
Up  to  this  point  the  policeman  has  invoked  a  formal  and  impersonal 
sanction,  the  law  against  wilfully  destroying  property  which  carries  ar- 
rest, a  negative  sanction,  as  part  of  the  penalty.  At  the  station  the  police 
captain  talks  to  the  boy,  learns  about  his  background,  and  decides  not 
to  "book"  him,  but  instead  admonishes  him  against  such  activity  and 
contacts  his  parents  to  discuss  the  matter.  Now  the  sanctions  have 
changed  to  informal  and  personal.  His  parents  may  respond  by  beating 
him,  again  a  negative  sanction,  or  attempt  to  search  out  his  problems, 
praise  him  for  his  "good"  behavior,  and  so  on.  Here  positive  sanctions 
are  being  used. 

Classifications  of  sanctions  then  have  two  principal  uses:  (1)  they 
permit  descriptions  of  the  predominant  trends  in  any  group  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  individual  and  subgroup  behavior;  (2)  they  permit  the 
analysis  of  sequences  of  sanctions  in  any  concrete  situation  involving  a 
crisis  in  the  system  of  social  order.  In  the  following  sections  we  shall 
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discuss  some  of  these  sanctions,  untilizing  the  formal-informal  classifi- 
cation as  the  principal  tool. 

INFORMAL    SANCTIONS 

Informal  sanctions  function  mainly  through  the  internalization  by 
the  individual  of  behavior  standards  of  the  group.  Spontaneous  disap- 
proval by  the  members  of  the  group,  their  hostile  reactions,  or  simply  the 
fear  that  such  may  develop,  are  often  sufficient  to  keep  the  individual's 
behavior  in  line  with  the  principal  patterns.  This  means  that  the  informal 
sanctions  are  operating  both  within  the  mores  or  obligatory  patterns  and 
in  the  ideal  patterns.  The  individual  is  expected  to  conform  to  a  set  of 
moral,  ethical,  or  other  patterns.  If  the  sanctions  are  effective  he  feels 
anxiety  and  attacks  of  "conscience"  if  he  does  not  conform. 

One  measure  of  effectiveness  of  the  informal  sanctions  of  a  group 
may  be  found  in  the  degree  of  conflict  the  individual  may  experience 
when  behaving  contrary  to  the  patterns  receiving  the  sanctions.  In  folk 
societies  which  have  undergone  much  acculturation  from  Western  nations, 
and  in  rural  communities  in  Western  society,  informal  sanctions  become 
less  and  less  effective.  The  individual  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
with  the  onset  of  commercialization  and  wage  labor,  and  such  informal 
sanctions  as  public  opinion,  gossip,  and  supernatural  taboos  become  of 
lesser  importance. 

A  group  in  which  the  informal  sanctions  are  the  principal  basis  for 
social  order  will  usually  have  a  culture  of  considerable  homogeneity.  In 
fact  the  concept  of  informal  sanction  is  really  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  behavior  patterns  respecting  social  order  are  homogeneously  dis- 
tributed through  members  of  the  group.  When  confronted  with  specific 
social  situations  the  members  of  such  a  group  will  share  a  set  of  behavioral 
responses  which  are  deemed  "appropriate,"  "moral,"  "correct,"  and  the 
like.  Violation  or  deviance  is  penalized  by  the  group  and/or  by  the  super- 
natural world  turning  against  the  individual,  gossiping  about  him,  staring 
at  him,  avoiding  him,  ridiculing  him,  pointedly  repeating  proverbs  in  his 
presence,  warning  him  against  evil  spirits,  or  as  a  final  measure  "hound- 
ing" him  out  of  the  group.  Such  techniques,  when  exercised  in  a  relatively 
homogeneous  group,  are  extremely  effective,  since  they  really  cut  the 
individual  (or  subgroup)  off  from  all  normal  social  interaction.  This  can 
be  worse  than  death  in  a  group  where  close  interaction  and  shared  ex- 
perience are  the  accepted  way  of  life. 

No  group  is  without  informal  sanctions.  The  dynamic  quality  of 
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human  behavior  in  social  life  gives  rise  to  them  in  all  instances.  Moreover, 
these  sanctions  often  involve  the  emotional  reaction  of  hostility  and  the, 
social  relationship  of  conflict.  For  instance,  a  religious  faction  in  a  rural 
community  may  develop  behavior  which  is  outside  of  the  mores  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  By  the  use  of  informal  sanctions  the  rest  of  the 
community  displays  its  hatred  and  revulsion  for  this  group;  severe  argu- 
ments and  even  physical  fights  may  ensue  around  the  country  store  and 
in  gatherings  of  various  kinds.  These  patterns  can  result  in  a  resolution 
of  the  situation  if  the  offending  group  changes  its  behavior  back  to  the 
approved  forms  with  perhaps  some  concessions  by  the  majority.  Or  the 
offending  group  can  leave  the  community.  In  either  case,  equilibrium  in 
the  community  is  restored  and  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  patterns.  The 
community  is  not  quite  the  same  after  the  experience  whatever  the  out- 
come may  be.  Hostility  was  released  and  social  relationships  have  been 
altered  in  the  process. 

Of  all  the  informal  sanctions  perhaps  the  most  universal  and  best 
known  is  gossip  and  its  associated  pattern  of  ridicule.  These  function  not 
only  as  ways  of  insuring  social  order,  but  also  as  convenient  means  for 
the  release  of  hostile  feelings  and  aggression  in  nonviolent  ways.  Much 
of  social  life  involves  the  restriction  of  hostility,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
gossip  is  one  of  the  effective  means  for  diverting  hostility  into  channels 
which  are  not  only  nonviolent,  but  which  often  serve  as  needed  sanctions. 
In  smaller  societies  within  the  Western  world  gossip  and  associated  tech- 
niques are  often  the  principal  sanction.3 

In  nonliterate  societies,  with  a  world  view  which  is  more  heavily 
charged  with  supernatural  causation,  supernatural  informal  sanctions  are 
usually  important.  Gossip  plays  its  role  also,  but  a  large  variety  of  fear- 
reactions  based  on  witchcraft,  the  evil  eye,  dangerous  spirits,  vengeful 
ancestor  ghosts,  and  the  like,  are  always  present.  One  of  the  more  dra- 
matic instances  of  this  was  found  by  Reo  Fortune  among  the  Manus 
people  of  Melanesia.4  In  this  society  the  entire  system  of  social  order  is 
maintained  by  the  apprehension  felt  by  the  people  over  the  constant 
presence  of  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors.  In  every  house  is  a  row  of  skulls 
on  shelves.  In  these  skulls  live  the  ghosts  who  watch  over  every  move  of 

3  For  a  study  of  this  subject  see  James  West,  Plainville,  USA,  pp.  99-107.  West  found 
that  much  social  pressure  was  exercised  by  "gossip  groups"  centering  around  the  church, 
store,  farm-labor  crews,  and  similar  social  situations.  These  groups  make  and  break  reputa- 
tions and  help  to  formulate  the  approved  and  disapproved  patterns.  The  old  men's  gossip 
group  is  a  medium  of  calling  attention  to  the  "old  days"  and  reinforcing  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional sanctions. 

4  Reo  Fortune,  Manus  Religion  (Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1935), 
Volume  III. 
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the  residents.  Ghosts  are  jealous,  petty,  and  extremely  moralistic.  They 
spy  on  thievery,  adultery,  and  all  wrong-doing,  reporting  this  to  other 
living  relatives  and  friends  and  often  causing  illness  to  the  culprit.  Before 
doing  anything  which  is  slightly  off  color  it  is  necessary  either  to  take 
complicated  steps  to  avoid  the  ghosts,  or  to  reassure  them  that  your 
actions  are  really  for  the  best.  The  ghosts  thus  aid  in  supporting  one  of 
the  most  "blue-nosed,"  moralistic,  and  Puritanical  cultures  ever  reported. 
Its  closest  analogue  was  Puritan  New  England  where  the  system  of  social 
order  was  similar  although  the  supernatural  basis  of  the  sanctions  was 
quite  different.  Another  point  of  similarity  in  the  two  systems  lay  in  the 
fact  that  ideals  and  real  behavior  were  quite  far  apart.  Both  the  Manus 
and  the  Puritan  New  Englanders  developed  ways  of  avoiding  the  severe 
punishments  which  a  puritanical  social  order  develops  as  well  as  covert 
means  of  indulging  in  the  forbidden  activities.  In  both  cases  guilt  over 
the  covert  violations  and  escapes  were  also  evident.  Social  orders  of 
unusual  severity  with  respect  to  individual  impulses  always  tend  to 
develop  an  ideal-real  disparity  at  the  pattern  level,  and  frustration, 
covert  indulgence,  and  guilt  at  the  personality  level.  Such  social  orders 
may  "work,"  but  they  work  at  what  we  would  regard  as  a  considerable 
cost  in  individual  emotional  adjustment  and  organization. 

An  Irish  Village 

A  social  order  of  considerable  interest  has  been  analyzed  by  Conrad 
Arensberg  for  a  rural  Irish  village.5  The  homogeneity  and  balance  of  the 
cultural  patterns  of  this  folk  community  is  symbolized  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  typical  village  stone  house  into  East  and  West  Rooms.  The 
West  Room  is  rarely  used  and  is  furnished  with  the  best  pieces  and  orna- 
ments in  the  family.  It  is  much  more  than  a  parlor,  however,  because  it  is 
linked  conceptually  by  the  villagers  with  the  "land  to  the  west"  where 
the  fairies  and  the  souls  of  people  live.  After  marriage  the  West  Room  is 
turned  over  to  the  young  couple  by  the  old  folks,  and  with  the  transfer 
goes  all  the  traditions  and  values  of  the  solidaristic  family  organization. 
The  West  Room  thus  symbolizes  all  the  important  customs  and  values 
of  the  society,  and  it  functions  as  a  strong  tie  to  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  symbolic  sanction  exercised  by  the  West  Room,  a 
clique  of  old  men  functions  as  the  arbiter  of  all  problems  and  tensions  in 
the  village.  The  tremendous  respect  felt  by  the  villagers  for  these  old  men 

6  Luogh,  population  1200,  in  County  Clare.  See  Conrad  Arensberg,  The  Irish  Country- 
man. 
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make  their  decisions  and  viewpoints  the  informal  law  of  the  community. 
The  ties  of  kinship  are  also  extremely  effective  in  preserving  social  order. 
They  operate  through  the  mechanism  of  reciprocity  which  enforces 
cooperative  labor  and  assistance  and  prevents  serious  conflicts  from  de- 
veloping. The  attitude  involved  in  kinship  obligations  is  called  "friend- 
liness" by  the  villagers.  It  pervades  all  social  relationships  among  rela- 
tives. By  such  solidaristic  means  the  co-operative  labor  necessary  to 
support  the  village  community  is  insured. 

The  family  is  the  basic  social  unit  in  the  society.  Within  it  can  be 
found  all  the  major  economic  and  social  activities — rearing  children, 
caring  for  the  aged,  working  the  fields,  and  the  inheritance  of  property. 
The  boys  inherit  the  land  and  must  often  wait  until  they  are  close  to 
middle  age  before  they  receive  full  title.  This  long  wait  for  property  helps 
enforce  the  bonds  between  people  and  prevents  dissolution  of  the  com- 
munity. However,  it  also  leads  to  a  pattern  of  hostility  between  father 
and  son. 

As  a  final  area  of  informal  sanction,  the  "fairies"  may  be  mentioned. 
The  villager  lives  surrounded  by  these  "little  people"  who  are  sometimes 
invisible  and  sometimes  visible  under  the  right  conditions.  The  attitude 
is  not  one  of  fear,  but  one  of  "giving  them  their  due."  The  villager  makes 
peace  with  the  fairies:  "They'll  leave  you  alone  if  you  don't  be  in  their 
way."  6  If  the  fairies  get  angry  and  injure  you  or  your  property,  it  is 
because  you  or  someone  in  the  household  has  not  behaved  properly.  It 
is  not  correct  for  example  to  throw  water  out  of  the  house  or  leave  scraps 
and  refuse  lying  around  because  it  injures  the  fairies.  If  you  live  care- 
lessly and  immorally  the  fairies  may  curse  your  house.  When  a  country- 
man enters  a  house  he  habitually  blesses  it  and  its  fairies.  This  is  no  mere 
phrase,  but  a  meaningful  formula  by  which  he  signifies  his  support  of  the 
whole  system  of  sanctions  and  mores.  If  the  phrase  is  omitted  the  visitor 
is  suspected  of  evil  intent. 

The  belief  in  and  respect  for  the  fairies  permits  the  countryman  to 
feel  that  the  village  traditions  are  worthwhile  and  necessary.  They  have 
power  and  authority  and  can  be  emotionally  supported.  If  something 
goes  wrong  a  series  of  remedies  which  pacify  the  angry  fairies  and  re- 
establish emotional  security  can  be  practiced.  Everything  in  one's  daily 
experience  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  "right,"  "tried  and  true"  ways 
of  doing  and  thinking.  The  whole  system,  defined  as  a  world  view,  finds 
group  expression  in  village  festivals  and  Catholic  ritual. 

This  system  of  social  order  is  based  almost  entirely  on  informal 
6  Arensberg,  ibid.,  p.  187. 
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sanctions.  No  police  force  need  exist  to  enforce  the  "law"  in  a  society 
where  the  sanctions  are  internalized  by  every  individual.  In  the  urban 
society,  a  heterogeneous  culture  makes  necessary  a  series  of  impersonal 
sanctions  of  a  formal  sort  to  which  everyone  is  theoretically  subject  ir- 
respective of  his  social  position  and  subculture. 

The  Urban  Situation 

But  the  urban  society  also  has  its  informal  sanctions.  In  the  United 
States  the  knowledge  of  the  flag  and  the  values  it  symbolizes  can  function 
as  a  check  on  deviant  behavior  and  as  a  reinforcing  agent  with  respect  to 
national  loyalty.  A  tendency  toward  the  formalization  of  this  sanction 
can  be  seen  in  the  "loyalty  oaths"  which  some  American  communities 
and  states  have  recently  introduced  for  teachers  and  other  public  serv- 
ants. Supernatural  beliefs  can  also  act  as  a  generalized  informal  sanction. 
Since  all  these  sanctions  operate  at  an  exceedingly  generalized  level,  they 
do  not  serve  to  prevent  considerable  crime  and  other  disapproved  forms 
of  behavior.  Additional  stronger  sanctions,  usually  of  a  formal  type,  are 
needed  for  these. 

Within  neighborhoods  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  urban  society  one 
often  finds  "gossip  circles"  among  friendship  groups  which  function  in  a 
way  similar  to  gossip  in  folk  communities.  These  neighborhood  and  other 
groupings  become  in  this  sense  partial  folk  communities  embedded  in  the 
urban  heterogeneous  environment.  Boys'  gangs  and  other  types  of  band- 
like groups  also  develop  informal  sanctions  of  considerable  strength.7 

In  all  societies,  patterns  of  reciprocity  are  often  extremely  effective 
as  informal  sanctions,  although  they  frequently  become  formalized  in 
law  and  group  action.  Reciprocity  is  essentially  a  phase  of  role  expecta- 
tions, a  phenomenon  discussed  in  earlier  chapters.  In  the  present  context 
it  can  be  viewed  as  a  means  whereby  the  behavior  of  individuals  can  be 
predicted  in  given  social  situations,  thereby  affording  some  group  unity 
and  stability.  Important  ends  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of 
conflict  and  hindrance  if  the  behavior  of  individuals,  whether  hostile  or 
friendly,  has  some  reciprocal  expectation.  In  a  society  like  ours,  with 
considerable  stress  on  competitive  relationships,  reciprocity  becomes  very 
important.  The  individuals  or  groups  in  competition  usually  do  so 
through  the  use  of  informal  understandings,  like  price-fixing  agreements 
in  industry.  The  formula  seems  to  be:  "If  we  lower  prices  we  expect  you 

7  See  William  F.  Whyte,  Street  Corner  Society  for  a  study  of  gangs.  John  Steinbeck's 
novel,  Cannery  Row,  is  an  interesting  study  of  a  quasi-folk  band  of  drifters  and  occasional 
laborers  in  a  waterfront  district. 
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to  do  likewise,  but  not  below  ours,"  and  variations  on  this  theme.  Vio- 
lators are  the  recipients  of  various  types  of  informal  sanctions — boy- 
cotting, "freezing  out"  of  the  raw-material  market,  and  the  like. 

Politics  is  one  area  where  informal  sanctions  based  on  reciprocity 
are  particularly  important.  William  Whyte  describes  one  such  system 
as  follows: 

The  Cornerville  political  organization  can  best  be  described  as  a 
system  of  reciprocal  personal  obligations.  .  .  .  Everyone  recognizes 
that  when  a  politician  does  a  favor  for  a  constituent,  the  constituent 
becomes  obligated  to  the  politician.  Depending  upon  the  importance 
of  the  favor,  the  obligation  may  be  discharged  by  voting  for  the 
politician  or  by  performing  more  important  services  for  him.  .  .  . 
The  politician  becomes  obligated  to  those  who  support  his  campaign, 
and  the  high  cost  of  political  activity  tends  to  put  a  premium  on 
financial  support.  The  more  the  politician  can  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  own  political  activity,  the  freer  he  will  be  from  this 
particular  type  of  obligation.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
undertaker-politician  is  less  closely  tied  to  the  racketeers  than  is 
the  lawyer-politician,  for  whom  the  racketeers  are  the  most  important 
clients  as  well  as  the  largest  campaign  contributors.  .  .  .  The  nature 
of  the  obligations  existing  between  politicians  and  their  constituents 
depends  on  whether  the  services  performed  on  either  side  are  paid  for 
or  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  constituent  who  pays  for  a  favor 
feels  less  obligated  than  the  one  who  is  not  charged.  Money  need  not 
entirely  destroy  the  basis  of  personal  obligation.  That  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  payment  and  the  importance  of  the 
favor.  The  constituent  may  say  to  himself:  "I  paid  the  politician  for 
getting  me  a  job,  but,  still,  jobs  are  in  demand;  there  are  plenty  of 
others  who  would  have  paid  what  I  did  and  more  for  this  job;  the 
politician  was  a  good  fellow  to  do  this  for  me,  and  I'll  be  with  him  at 
the  next  election." 

This  discussion  should  not  give  the  impression  that  the  politician 
is  free  to  select  his  course  of  action.  If  he  has  not  been  able  to  es- 
tablish a  sufficiently  extensive  network  of  obligations  before  the 
campaign,  he  will  have  to  use  money  freely  in  order  to  win  support. 
If,  when  elected,  he  cannot  raise  sufficient  funds  in  other  ways,  he 
may  have  to  take  money  for  the  favors  he  does.  .  .  .  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  important  favors  must  be  paid  for.  The  relations  be- 
tween politicians,  like  those  between  the  politician  and  his  con- 
stituents, are  based  upon  personal  nonfinancial  obligations  as  well  as 
upon  cash  payments.  By  refusing  to  pay  cash,  the  politician  cuts 
himself  off  from  some  but  not  all  the  available  favors. 
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So  far,  obligations  and  favors  have  been  discussed  in  personal 
terms.  It  is  believed  in  Cornerville,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  the 
politician  has  an  obligation  to  his  community  to  secure  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  other  improvements  contributing  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. .  .  .8 

This  intricate  system  of  obligations  and  reciprocities  is  entirely  in- 
formal in  American  urban  life,  since  it  is  not  written  into  any  code,  is  not 
legally  enforceable,  and  is  most  certainly  not  part  of  our  ideal  cultural 
patterns.  Yet  it  is  not  only  extremely  effective,  it  is  actually  indispensable 
to  the  working  of  the  system  of  social  order  in  the  political  category  as 
it  is  constituted  in  American  cities.  The  alliance  between  crime  and 
politics,  often  a  target  of  reformers,  must  be  understood  as  the  outcome 
of  this  system  of  reciprocal  obligations.  The  politician  and  the  racketeer 
are  both  engaged  in  the  business  of  currying  favors:  the  politicians  from 
the  racketeers,  to  get  money  to  finance  campaigns;  and  the  racketeers 
from  the  politicians,  in  order  to  keep  the  law  away.  Their  interrelations 
are  thus  expectable  as  long  as  the  system  remains  as  it  is. 

Criminal  and  other  shady  areas  of  our  social  life  are  not  the  only 
places  where  this  system  of  reciprocity  prevails.  It  is  usually  quite  im- 
portant in  small  towns  and  villages  as  an  extension  of  kinship  ties  and 
friendship  bonds.  The  structure  of  nonliterate  societies  organized  wholly 
on  the  basis  of  kinship  is  a  structure  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  with 
strong  sanctions  backing  up  the  expected  forms  of  behavior.  The  man 
who  will  not  give  food  to  his  starving  brother  is  a  danger  and  a  menace 
to  the  whole  intricate  and  intimate  system,  and  he  must  be  punished  or 
removed.  Life  is  too  precarious,  social  relationships  too  carefully  balanced 
to  permit  continual  and  flagrant  breach. 

Other  more  or  less  informal  sanctions  in  the  urban  society  appear  in 
various  forms  of  informal  propaganda.  Advertisements  insist  on  the  values 
in  the  "American  home,"  "free  enterprise,"  "the  American  way,"  "in- 
dividualism," and  similar  generalized  concepts.  The  movies,  daytime 
radio  serials,  and  similar  media  focus  attention  on  approved  and  dis- 
approved patterns  of  conduct  and  value,  and  help  reinforce  moral  and 
ethical  standards.  These  mass-cultural  media  introduce  sanctions  at  the 
level  of  ideal  patterns  or  norms  which  are  rarely  followed  by  any  one 
group.  These  patterns  have  little  to  do  with  the  actual  behavior  in 

8  William  F.  Whyte,  Street  Corner  Society,  pp.  240-5.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  For  a  study  of  informal  reciprocity  in  a  nonliterate  society  see 
Bronislaw  Malinowski,  Crime  and  Custom  in  Savage  Society.  See  also  Melvin  Tumin,  The 
Indians  of  San  Luis  Jilotepeque,  sections  on  "gossip"  and  "magic  and  witchcraft"  for  the 
operation  of  informal  social  controls  in  a  folk-peasant  society  in  Latin  America. 
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families,  groups,  and  communities.  Beneath  these  generalized  ideal  pat- 
terns in  a  heterogeneous  society  we  find  wide  divergence  of  values  and 
action  patterns,  and  from  time  to  time  these  break  out  and  form  the 
nucleus  for  conflict  situations.  "Unity  in  diversity"  is  a  common  slogan 
in  the  urban  world.  There  is  also  considerable  conformity  of  behavior  at 
the  mass  level  (as  in  crowds,  street  cars,  and  the  like),  irrespective  of 
differences  in  home  life  and  subculture. 

FORMAL    SANCTIONS9 

What  makes  a  sanction  "formal"?  The  answer  is:  The  extent  to 
which  the  group  makes  its  administration  a  formal,  public  affair.  As  we 
have  said,  the  difference  between  informal  and  formal  sanctions  is  a 
difference  on  a  continuum  rather  than  a  difference  of  black  and  white. 
Thus  the  degree  to  which  the  group  makes  the  sanction  its  public  concern 
may  vary  considerably  from  group  to  group  and  occasion  to  occasion. 
When  a  particular  sanction  has  been  embodied  in  law  and  is  planned  and 
administered  through  a  governmental  process,  we  can  be  sure  it  is  at  the 
extreme  formal  end  of  the  continuum.  Law,  the  courts,  enforcement 
agencies,  administrative  bodies,  assemblies,  legislatures,  and  governing 
bodies  of  all  kinds  are  the  bearers  of  the  formal  instruments  of  social 
order. 

Just  as  informal  sanctions  are  universally  present  in  society,  some 
type  of  formal  sanction  is  also  present.  In  the  small  nonliterate  society 
such  formal  instruments  of  order  are  usually  at  a  minimum,  and  in  large 
urban  societies  a  maximum  of  formal  sanctions  appear.  However,  these 
generalizations  represent  only  tendencies.  Each  system  of  social  order 
must  be  studied  as  a  unit  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  types  of 
sanctions  present. 

The  presence  of  formal  sanctions  is  itself  a  measure  of  other  factors. 
For  example,  to  administer  a  formal  sanction  the  society  must  possess 
a  more  or  less  formally  constituted  group  with  authority.  A  tribal  council, 
military  societies,  police  force,  a  system  of  courts,  or  other  bodies  are 
required  before  a  formal  sanction  can  be  made  effective.  In  many  non- 
literate  societies  the  minimum  formally  constituted  body  may  be  the 

9  We  will  not  include  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  types  of  formal  sanctions  in  societies 
other  than  our  own.  Formal  sanctions  in  nonliterate  societies  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
investigation  by  anthropologists,  historians,  and  students  of  jurisprudence.  For  surveys  see 
W.  I.  Thomas,  Primitive  Behavior,  Chapter  14,  and  Julius  E.  Lips,  "Government,"  in  F. 
Boas  and  Others,  General  Anthropology.  The  problem  of  law  in  nonliterate  and  modern 
society  has  also  been  a  topic  of  considerable  interest  and  theoretical  debate.  A  representative 
monograph  in  the  field  is  K.  N.  Llewellyn  and  E.  A.  Hoebel,  The  Cheyenne  Way. 
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assembly  of  elders  of  the  kin  groups  or  extended  families.  A  tribal  gov- 
erning council,  or  a  confederation  council,  like  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
is  usually  the  most  formal  body  developed  in  a  society  with  a  nonliterate 
culture  base.  In  our  own  urban  type  of  society,  formal  government  of  a 
complex  and  bureaucratic  type  takes  over  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
formal  sanctions  in  a  heterogeneous  culture. 

Another  factor  which  is  signified  by  the  presence  of  formal  sanctions 
is  that  of  crisis.  All  societies,  either  through  the  nature  of  their  internal 
structure  or  through  their  relations  with  the  outside,  experience  situations 
in  which  equilibrium  is  seriously  disturbed  and  new  forms  of  controls 
are  needed  if  the  group  is  to  survive.  Formal  sanctions  are  especially 
important  in  the  process  of  handling  these  crisis  situations.  Since  they 
are  usually  either  unexpected  or  rare,  special  controls  and  patterns  should 
be  available  to  take  care  of  the  disturbance.  Informal  sanctions  work  well 
in  maintaining  a  day-to-day  social  order,  but  formal  sanctions  are  usually 
required  to  strengthen  the  group  in  difficult  times. 

The  Plains  Indians,  for  example,  developed  a  system  of  formal  sanc- 
tions which  took  effect  during  the  buffalo-hunt  period  each  year.  This 
was  an  important  and  difficult  time,  when  the  whole  tribe  had  to  be  on 
the  march  following  the  buffalo.  Discipline  was  extremely  important, 
since  the  movements  of  the  buffalo  were  not  always  predictable  and  the 
economic  system  was  entirely  dependent  upon  a  good  hunt.  With  a  non- 
literate  culture  behavior  on  the  march  had  to  be  regularized  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  magical  spells  used  to  guarantee  a  large  and  successful  kill. 
These  practical  and  magical  necessities  for  extreme  discipline  were  met 
by  the  creation  of  a  special  police  force,  the  members  of  which  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  tribal  members.  The  regular  military  societies 
alternated  in  assuming  this  power,  but  relinquished  it  after  the  hunting 
season  was  over.  During  the  hunt  many  informal  sanctions  on  behavior 
became  formal  and  were  drastically  punished.  New  formal  sanctions,  not 
used  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  were  also  in  force  during  this  period.10 

In  our  society  times  of  social  crisis,  like  war,  bring  forth  many  special 
formal  sanctions  and  make  existing  ones  more  stringent.  The  draft  law 
requires  every  fit  male  citizen  be  made  subject  to  duties  which  may  com- 
pletely transform  his  life.  Controls  on  speech  and  expression  of  opinion 
are  instituted.  Prices  and  wages  may  be  strictly  regulated  and  all  occupa- 
tions may  become  subject  to  review  and  direction.  Obviously  not  all 
these  formal  sanctions  are  "necessary"  or  even  effective,  since  they  de- 

10  See  John  H.  Provinse,  "The  Underlying  Sanctions  of  Plains  Indian  Culture,"  in  Fred 
Eggan  (ed.),  Social  Anthropology  of  North  American  Tribes. 
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pend  on  prejudices,  standardized  cultural  irrationalities,  and  the  ambi- 
tions of  power  groups  as  well  as  on  the  actual  needs  of  the  situation.  The 
important  thing  is  that  all  societies  respond  to  crisis  situations  with  an 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  use  of  formal  sanctions  and  their  administra- 
tion. 

A  third  factor  implied  in  the  presence  of  formal  sanctions  is  that  of 
heterogeneity.  When  we  say  that  no  society  is  entirely  homogeneous  we 
mean  that  the  dynamic  quality  of  human  behavior  and  group  life  is  such 
that  absolute  conformity  of  every  individual  at  all  times  is  impossible. 
Thus,  every  society  is  in  some  degree  heterogeneous  in  that  the  behavior 
of  individuals  and  groups  has  some  element  of  uniqueness  and  unpredict- 
ability, and  in  that  the  social  situations  in  that  society  are  always  under- 
going some  change  and  revision. 

Informal  sanctions  are  effective  when  the  members  of  the  group 
have  internalized  all  the  codes,  mores,  and  taboos.  Formal  sanctions  are 
required  when  such  internalization  is  not  effective  for  certain  groups  and 
individuals  or  for  anyone  at  certain  times.  For  instance,  the  complexity 
of  economic  life  in  our  own  society  typically  creates  inequalities  in  the 
the  possession  of  wealth  and  security.  These  are  defined  largely  in  terms 
of  money.  Hence  the  acquisition  of  money  becomes  a  need  and  a  goal 
for  individuals.  If  the  system  does  not  automatically  provide  adequate 
money  individuals  will  seek  it,  and  some  individuals  of  an  aggressive 
nature  may  use  any  means  to  accomplish  this  end.  Thus  theft  and  other 
forms  of  acquiring  money  by  "normal"  means  are  a  constant  factor 
with  which  to  contend.  A  starving  or  an  aggressively  acquisitive  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  relied  upon  effectively  to  internalize  informal,  moral 
sanctions  against  theft.  Therefore,  formal,  legal  penalties  against  these 
means  of  acquiring  money  must  arise  if  the  society  is  to  preserve  relative 
stability  and  unity. 

The  more  heterogeneous  a  society,  the  more  it  is  likely  that  different 
individuals  and  groups  will  develop  their  own  definitions  of  social  order 
and  their  own  means  of  preserving  it.  These  lead  to  the  development  of 
interest  groups  which  then  come  into  conflict.  This  conflict  needs  to  be 
regulated  if  the  total  social  order  is  to  be  maintained.  But  since  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  various  groups  are  in  opposition,  the  solution  is 
rarely  one  of  "giving  in"  of  one  group  to  the  other.  Instead,  a  set  of  formal 
sanctions  are  applied  by  a  supposedly  disinterested  third  party  which  is 
often  the  government.  The  conflicting  groups  are  then  required  to  submit 
to  this  intervention.  The  American  government  and  our  whole  socio- 
economic-political  order  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  process. 
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It  was  conceived  as  such  from  the  very  start  in  the  writing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Individual  and  the  Group  in  Formal  Sanctions 

Informal  sanctions  can  be  easily  visualized  as  patterns  of  belief, 
respect,  and  control  which  are  part  of  the  system  of  attitudes  and  emo- 
tional predispositions  of  every  person  in  the  society.  Formal  sanctions, 
however,  present  us  with  a  somewhat  more  complex  problem.  The  very 
existence  of  such  sanctions  implies  that  there  is  not  universal  respect 
and  agreement  over  behavioral  standards,  yet  the  formal  patterns  exist 
and  are  enforced.  Where  then  can  they  be  located  in  the  individual  and 
the  group?  An  example  may  help  us  here. 

If  an  individual  stops  at  a  red  traffic  light  he  signifies  by  that  act 
some  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  a  formal  sanction — arrest  and  a  fine. 
We  may  say  that  in  American  communities  everyone  who  drives  an  auto- 
mobile has  knowledge  of  the  pattern  of  stopping  for  red  lights.  For  many 
if  not  most  drivers  stopping  at  a  red  signal  is  an  automatic  act  which 
requires  little  conscious  reflection.  In  such  cases  the  behavior  pattern  of 
stopping  operates  exactly  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  an  informal  sanction — 
the  internalization  of  a  behavioral  control  through  a  consensus  of  agree- 
ment on  its  "rightness." 

However,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  erect  formal  sanctions  for 
traffic  control  instead  of  relying  upon  a  single  consensus  at  the  informal 
level.  This  is  the  case  because  not  all  drivers  observe  red  lights  auto- 
matically. Some  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  something  you  should  do 
only  if:  (1)  a  traffic  policeman  is  nearby;  (2)  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry; 
(3)  if  there  is  danger  of  hitting  a  car  from  the  other  street  at  the  crossing. 
Not  all  drivers  agree  then  that  stopping  is  an  act  of  automatic  "right- 
ness," but  is  something  over  which  choice  can  be  exercised.  So  many 
cars  are  on  the  road,  driven  by  persons  with  so  many  different  perspec- 
tives toward  traffic  control,  that  we  cannot  risk  leaving  the  situation  at 
the  informal  level.  Accidents  are  increased  if  such  controls  are  not  used. 

This  is  really  a  social  problem.  With  thousands  of  drivers  policing  of 
every  car  is  practically  impossible.  Often  stopping  for  red  lights  is  a 
nuisance  and  is  unnecessary,  but  if  exceptions  are  permitted  everyone 
begins  to  take  advantage  of  them.  To  solve  this  problem  a  group  in  the 
society  takes  over  the  authority  of  making  a  law  and  enforcing  it.  This 
group  in  American  society  is  based  on  elective  bodies  and  is  approved 
by  the  citizenry.  The  individual  members  of  the  society  acquiesce  to  a 
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large  degree  in  the  right  of  this  group  to  enforce  a  sanction,  and  all  are 
theoretically  subject  to  this  sanction.  Everyone,  regardless  of  his  actual 
situation,  must  stop  for  a  red  light.  Because  the  group's  authority  is  not 
seriously  questioned  most  drivers  do  stop  habitually  for  red  lights. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  stopping  for  red  lights  and  the  granting  of 
authority  to  the  police-court  group  is  a  pattern  which  is  shared  by  all  the 
driving  individuals.  But  the  individual  and  group  reactions  to  the  situ- 
ation— to  actual  red  lights — are  variable.  The  police  and  the  city  council 
also  have  their  own  attitudes  toward  the  pattern.  The  general  result  is  a 
predominant  trend  toward  conformity,  with  constant  violation  and  ap- 
plication of  sanctions.  In  formal  sanctions  then  we  find  the  presence  of 
some  patterns  shared  by  all,  some  variable  by  individual  and  group, 
and  some  held  by  a  special  group  within  the  society — the  legislative- 
enforcement  group.  For  informal  sanctions  the  situation  is  not  so  complex. 

Law 

The  problem  of  the  locus  of  the  formal  sanction  in  society  can  be 
put  another  way.  Within  the  framework  of  the  traditional  interest  in  law 
we  may  ask,  as  Maclver  does:  "How  and  why  do  men  obey  the  law?"  u 
This  has  been  a  perennial  problem  of  social  philosophy  since  the  time  of 
the  Greeks,  and  a  wide  variety  of  answers  have  been  given  to  the  prob- 
lem. Most  of  these  answers  are  akin  to  the  theories  of  human  nature  and 
social  order  listed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  we  need  not  discuss 
them  further.  As  Maclver  says: 

In  every  society,  save  during  the  throes  of  revolution,  there  is  a 
firmament  of  order.  The  acceptance  of  its  terms  is  an  expression  of  the 
sentiments  that  bind  men  everywhere  in  social  union.  They  obey 
the  law  not  merely  because  they  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  its 
source,  nor  mainly  because  they  are  convinced  of  the  rationality  of 
its  contents.  They  obey  not  merely  because  they  consider  it  their 
obligation  to  the  state.  And  they  certainly  do  not  obey  solely  because 
they  fear  the  sanctions  attached  to  the  law.  .  .  .  Neither  the  fear  of 
punishment  nor  the  fear  of  the  larger  consequences  of  law-breaking 
to  society  can  explain  the  common  observance  of  the  law.12 

The  various  "reasons"  for  obedience  are  all  effective  at  one  time  or 
another  in  one  individual  or  another,  but  one  cannot  simpty  explain  the 

11  Robert  M.  Maclver,  The  Web  of  Government,  Chapter  4. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  75-6.  From  The  Web  of  Government.  Copyright,  1947  by  Robert  M.  Mac- 
lver. Used  by  permission  of  The  Macraillan  Company,  publishers.  See  also  chapters  on 
theories  of  Punishment  and  Reform  in  standard  criminology  textbooks. 
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phenomenon  of  general  obedience  to  law  in  a  large  heterogeneous  society. 
Individuals  have  their  own  reasons  for  obeying  the  law;  while  one  man 
fears  punishment  because  he  is  an  anxious,  neurotic  person,  another  obeys 
because  it  furthers  his  economic  interests.  Thus,  the  answer  to  how  and 
why  men  obey  cannot  be  a  simple  one,  couched  in  terms  of  individual 
psychological  motivations. 

If  men  agree  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  regard  themselves  as  members 
of  a  society,  they  also  agree  at  the  most  general  level  that  this  society 
can  persist  only  if  a  system  of  social  order  is  erected.  Thus,  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  society  is  found  a  "firmament  of  order,"  expressed  by 
informal,  formal,  and  other  types  of  sanctions,  and  through  the  governing 
bodies.  Obedience  then  becomes  "the  pragmatic  condition  of  and  response 
to  the  whole  firmament  of  order."  13  The  social  bonds,  the  common  goals, 
the  economic  interdependencies,  the  need  for  food,  shelter,  and  medical 
care,  the  religious  responses,  and  every  other  facet  of  social  life  become 
"reasons"  for  obedience  to  law.  The  individual  reasons  for  making  be- 
havior conform  are  legion;  the  social  reasons  are  simply  an  expression  of 
the  interrelationships  which  help  the  society  to  persist  and  survive.  The 
looser  these  interrelationships,  or  the  more  unpredictable,  or  the  larger 
the  number  of  deviant  individuals  in  the  group,  the  larger  will  be  the 
area  of  formal  sanctions. 

In  no  society,  however,  is  obedience  ever  complete.  While  it  is  to 
everyone's  general  advantage  to  obey,  the  complexity  of  social  life  per- 
mits other  situations  to  arise  in  which  it  is  advantageous  or  emotionally 
satisfying  to  disobey.  The  laws  of  a  society  will  be  effective  as  long  as  they 
conform  to  the  areas  which  provide  the  largest  number  of  people  with  a 
satisfactory  balance  between  conformity  and  obedience.  If,  as  in  the  ill- 
fated  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  American  Constitution,  the  law 
interferes  with  pleasures,  needs,  and  rights  of  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  members  of  society,  that  law  will  be  consistently  and  flagrantly 
violated.  If  this  tendency  continues  in  the  ruling  group  a  revolution  may 
ensue. 

The  tremendous  emphasis  upon  law  and  legalism  in  our  society  is 
not  surprising.  With  the  multiplication  of  interest  groups  and  deviant 
individuals  the  problem  of  social  order  becomes  graver  and  more  com- 
plex. Formal  sanctions  become  more  necessary  and  their  enforcement  a 
more  difficult  job.  The  temptation  to  remedy  conflict  situations  merely 
by  "passing  a  law"  is  a  strong  one  to  which  our  Congress  has  very  often 
yielded.  When  conflict  situations  and  the  interweaving  of  group  interests 
13  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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becomes  as  complex  and  intricate  as  they  are  now,  the  development  of 
formal  codified  sanctions  and  regulations  simply  mushrooms,  and  their 
interpretation  and  enforcement  becomes  one  of  the  major  professional 
tasks  of  the  society. 

At  the  same  time  there  exists  intense  competition  between  different 
groups  in  the  society  to  seize  or  influence  the  governing  bodies  so  as  to 
pass  and  change  laws  in  their  interests.  When  respect  for  law  is  strong 
in  a  society,  the  group  whose  ideas  are  incorporated  in  the  law  is  in  a 
favored  position.  In  a  democratic  society  this  is  an  argument  for  the 
continued  "third  party"  role  of  government.  Capture  of  the  government 
by  any  one  of  the  competing  interest  groups  has  usually  led  to  considerable 
conflict  and  the  increase  of  pure  political  jockeying  for  power  at  the 
expense  of  needed  legislation.  Of  course,  the  government  is  never  neutral 
in  the  full  sense,  since  it  too  has  a  stake  in  society,  and  preservation  of 
that  society  is  its  goal.  Imperfect  as  the  situation  is,  it  does  seem  more  in 
accordance  with  democratic  practices  at  the  present  time  to  preserve  a 
relatively  neutral  and  arbitrating  role  for  administrative  government.  In 
the  legislative  branch  the  competing  interest  groups  may  seek  a  forum 
and  pass  laws  in  the  spirit  of  competition  with  one  another.  It  then  be- 
comes the  function  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government  to  decide 
whether  these  laws  are  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  society, 
defined  by  whatever  set  of  standards  are  predominant  in  the  judicial  body 
at  the  moment.  Finally,  if  the  whole  process  still  results  in  widespread 
dissatisfaction  and  inequalities  among  the  majority  of  the  people,  the 
right  of  revolution  and  organized  dissent  is  certainly  in  consonance  with 
the  oldest  traditions  of  American  life  and  liberty. 

The  sociological  view  of  law,  then,  is  simply  that  it  represents  the 
formal,  codified  end  of  the  continuum  of  sanctions  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  a  system  of  social  order.  As  such,  law  is  subject  to  change  like 
any  other  aspect  of  society  and  culture,  and  is  not  the  extremely  sacred 
and  untouchable  fabric  we  sometimes  consider  it.  There  is  always  some 
system  of  law  in  every  society,  but  like  any  other  aspect  of  social  order 
these  legal  systems  are  always  relative  to  the  other  variable  elements 
in  their  respective  cultures. 


Government 

The  foregoing  analysis  provides  us  with  a  point  of  view  toward 
government  which  may  be  called  specifically  sociological,  as  contrasted 
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to  a  conception  of  government  as  held  by  a  political  scientist  or  admin- 
istrator.14 Maclver  has  phrased  this  sociological  perspective  as  follows: 

Government  is  a  phenomenon  that  emerges  with  the  social  life, 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  social  order.  Man's  social  nature  is  a  com- 
plex system  of  responses  and  of  needs.  In  the  relation  of  man  to  man 
everywhere  there  is  the  seed  of  government.  It  takes  different  insti- 
tutional shapes  according  to  the  interplay  of  these  relations.  Some- 
times, in  the  simplest  communities,  it  has  no  ministers  or  agents,  but 
is  sufficiently  maintained  by  the  spontaneous  reaction  to  the  prevail- 
ing folk-myths.  Always  it  is  guarded  by  these  myths,  however  elab- 
orate the  machinery  through  which  it  operates.  Wherever  man  lives 
on  the  earth,  at  whatever  level  of  existence,  there  is  social  order,  and 
always  permeating  it  is  government  of  some  sort.  Government  is 
an  aspect  of  society.15 

In  this  sociological  viewpoint  toward  government  several  things  are 
of  importance.  First,  every  human  group  has  some  way  of  recognizing 
the  over-all  unity  of  the  group  and  the  necessary  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  that  unity.  In  folk  societies  this  may  be  little  more  than 
"spontaneous  reaction  to  the  prevailing  folk-myths";  that  is,  a  relatively 
homogeneous  system  of  informal  sanctions.  However,  even  in  the  simplest 
folk  societies  some  recognition  of  influence  and  authority  is  granted  to 
certain  individuals,  like  the  elders  or  skilled  hunters  and  warriors.  These 
individuals  can  "speak  for"  the  group  as  a  whole.  Human  society  even 
in  its  simplest  versions  is  complex  enough  to  require  more  or  less  explicit 
techniques  for  resolving  clashes  of  interest. 

Second,  the  purely  practical  advantages  in  government  are  never 
sufficient  to  command  majority  respect  and  toleration  of  the  governing 
body.  Human  behavior  being  what  it  is,  the  question  of  values  always  is 
important,  and  members  of  a  society  must  place  a  value  upon  government 
over  and  above  the  personal  advantages  it  confers  upon  them.  If  this 
were  not  so,  government  could  not  appear  at  all,  since  individuals  would 
simply  pursue  their  own  goals.  Therefore,  government  must  be  upheld 

14  The  traditional  problem  of  government  in  the  combined  sociological-political  science 
field  has  been  phrased  as  "the  origin  of  the  state."  The  classical  theories  of  social  order 
mentioned  in  the  introductory  pages  of  the  preceding  chapter  stressed  particular  points  of 
view  toward  this  issue.  The  number  of  theories  about  the  origin  of  states  equals  the  number 
of  writers  on  the  subject,  and  it  does  not  seem  rewarding  to  cover  this  ground  again.  For 
some  famous  statements  on  the  subject,  see  Thomas  Hobbes,  The  Leviathan;  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  The  Social  Contract;  Franz  Oppenheimer,  The  State;  Robert  H.  Lowie,  Origin  of 
the  State. 

15  Maclver,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-1.  Copyright,  1947  by  Robert  M.  Maclver.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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by  a  system  of  ideal  patterns  or  "myths"  which  sanction  and  reinforce 
the  government  in  various  ways  depending  upon  the  culture  of  the  group. 
Gandhi  had  no  absolute  power,  expressed  in  such  material  terms  as 
money  or  arms,  but  the  values  which  came  to  be  attached  to  his  person 
and  his  ideas  had  extraordinary  force.  Any  government  of  Hindu  India 
which  received  his  approval  would  be  de  facto  a  highly  respected  govern- 
ment. 

Third,  a  system  of  government  requires  the  right  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  lives  and  social  relationships  of  individuals.  This  authority  is 
not  a  supernatural  force,  as  the  "Divine  Right"  rulers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  claimed,  nor  is  it  a  completely  rational  set  of  rules  established  in 
the  "social  contract"  between  men.  Authority  must  be  upheld  by  a 
system  of  values  based  on  the  important  social  structures  typical  of  the 
society.  A  society  which  is  based  on  the  ideal  principle  of  free  competitive 
classes  cannot  long  maintain  an  authority  system  based  on  the  Divine 
Right  of  kings.  The  totalitarian  state  of  nazism  and  fascism  was  an  at- 
tempt to  create  an  absolute  authority  in  a  competitive  class  society.  To 
maintain  this  dual  system  extremely  repressive  measures  were  needed.16 

Fourth,  the  prevailing  government  of  a  society,  although  it  may  be 
in  a  position  to  exercise  authority,  does  not  necessarily  have  a  complete 
monopoly  of  power.17  In  totalitarian  and  autocratic  governments  all 
power  is  lodged  in  the  governing  body,  but  such  governments  are  only 
one  type  among  many.  In  a  government  such  as  the  American,  with  its 
complicated  system  of  checks  and  balances,  power  is  a  dynamic  phenome- 
non which  fluctuates  continually.  In  periods  of  strong  executive  leader- 
ship the  government  may  assume  many  of  the  powers  formerly  denied  it, 
while  in  periods  of  weak  executive  control  interest  groups  on  the  outside 
may  exercise  the  effective  power  through  control  of  Congress  and  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  possession  of  power,  then,  is  not  always  synonymous 
with  governmental  authority. 

These  observations  imply  that  government  is  by  no  means  as  definite 
and  clear-cut  as  we  often  assume  it  to  be.  Government  does  not  begin 

16  The  particular  kind  of  leadership  exercised  by  some  totalitarian  rulers  has  been 
called  "charismatic"  by  Max  Weber.  This  sociological  term  refeis  to  the  conception  of  the 
ruler  as  a  kind  of  combination  medicine  man  and  patriarch  whose  special  and  often  super- 
natural talents  have  put  him  in  charge  of  his  people.  The  myth  of  authority  in  the  modern 
totalitarian  state  has  had  to  be  an  extravagant  myth  in  order  to  justify  the  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  sanctions  necessary  to  repress  and  control  such  a  large  population.  See  Max 
Weber,  "The  Sociology  of  Charismatic  Authority,"  in  H.  H.  Gerth  and  C.  W.  Mills,  From 
Max  Weber. 

17  For  a  realistic  discussion  of  the  power  problem  in  modern  economic  and  political 
activity  see  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Politics:  Who  Gets  What,  When,  How;  Robert  A.  Brady, 
Business  as  a  System  of  Power;  Max  Weber,  op.  cit.,  Part  II,  "Power." 
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and  end  with  a  group  of  elected  and  appointed  officials,  but  is  a  fabric 
which  extends  through  the  society,  beginning  with  informal  patterns  of 
"right"  and  "wrong"  and  ending  with  a  formal  legislative  procedure. 
The  tendency  for  government  to  become  visible  in  the  sense  of  a  formally 
constituted  group  is  one  which  accompanies  the  growing  complexity  of 
social  life  and  the  multiplication  of  groups  and  subcultures  in  a  society. 
This  process  of  institutionalization  of  government  has  been  so  dramatic 
in  Western  society  since  the  Renaissance  that  we  often  forget  the  deep 
social  basis  of  all  governmental  forms  and  processess. 

Formal  and  Informal  Structures 

This  tendency  in  our  thinking  has  also  led  to  a  relative  ignoring  of 
informal  sanctions  in  social  order  and  a  somewhat  artificial  stress  on  the 
importance  of  formal  sanctions.  In  recent  years  this  tendency  has  been 
pointed  up  particularly  in  the  large  body  of  research  on  industrial  re- 
lations and  the  social  structure  of  factories.  The  "formal  organization" 
of  the  factory  is  expressed  in  the  neat  organizational  charts  prepared  by 
the  office,  with  their  official  levels  and  lines  of  authority.  These  have  been 
widely  used  as  representing  the  actual  (real)  patterns  of  social  order,  au- 
thority, power,  and  sanction  in  the  organization.  Yet  conflicts  were  con- 
tinually developing  over  situations  which  the  formal  organizational  con- 
cepts could  not  explain.  Research  pointed  to  the  existence  of  an  "informal 
organization,"  fully  as  significant  in  the  system  of  order  in  the  factory 
group  as  the  formal.  As  Gardner  describes  it: 

We  see  little  cliques  of  people  who  gather  together  for  lunch  or  a 
game  of  cards  at  noon,  or  who  meet  together  after  work.  We  see 
friendships  and  antagonisms,  people  who  identify  with  each  other  on 
one  ground  or  another,  groups  who  hold  aloof  from  others,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  that  constitute  what  we  call  the  "informal 
organization".  .  .  .  Now  these  informal  relations  are  not  merely  a 
matter  of  friendly  association  and  conversation  unrelated  to  work 
behavior.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  they  play  a  major  role 
in  determining  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  workers  with  respect 
to  their  work,  their  superiors,  and  the  company.  In  fact,  the  most 
powerful  controls  over  the  individual  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  group 
itself  and  are  expressed  through  the  informal  structure.18 

18  Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  "The  Factory  as  a  Social  System,"  pp.  6-7.  By  permission 
from  Industry  and  Society  by  W.  F.  Whyte,  copyright  1946,  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.  For  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  see  Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  Human  Relations  in  In- 
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Production  in  the  factory  cannot  be  calculated  entirely  in  terms  of 
abstract  concepts  of  "orders,"  "incentives,"  and  "assembly-line  effi- 
ciency." It  must  also  take  into  account  the  system  of  informal  agreements 
between  workers,  between  workers  and  foremen,  between  foremen  and 
supervisors,  and  so  on  up  and  down  the  line.  The  worker  who  produces 
more  or  less  than  the  informally  agreed  upon  quantity  is  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  informal  sanctions.  If  the  plant  is  unionized  formal  sanctions 
can  be  applied. 

The  informal  organization  dovetails  into  a  status  system  which,  like 
the  informal  structure,  is  only  approximately  correlated  with  the  official, 
ideal  organizational  chart.  An  individual's  status  in  the  system  is  depend- 
ent upon  an  assortment  of  criteria,  like  age,  personality,  job,  wage,  and 
sex,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  of  these  will  correlate  perfectly  in 
any  individual  case.  Thus  the  president  may  have  considerable  prestige 
status,  but  very  little  respect  status;  the  officious  plant  manager  may  be 
manipulated  and  controlled  by  a  union  leader;  the  elderly  unskilled  worker 
with  twenty -five  years  of  service  may  enjoy  the  right  to  visit  the  president 
unannounced.  Such  a  system  of  statuses  is  an  assurance  that  patterns  of 
reciprocal  behavior  will  uphold  the  system  of  social  order.  Any  change  in 
policy  or  organizational  structure  should  be  considered  with  respect  to 
this  system  of  statuses. 

The  modern  factory  is  also  one  type  of  social  system  in  which  the 
predominant  tendency  in  the  social  order  is  toward  a  hierarchical  or- 
ganization with  graded  power  and  authority  as  one  climbs  up  the  pyramid. 
At  the  top  sits  the  "boss,"  at  the  bottom  a  broad  platform  of  workers. 
In  such  a  system  suspicion  and  hostility  must  play  a  large  role,  since 
everyone  comes  to  feel  that  his  failures  can  be  passed  on  to  his  superior 
and  his  successes  claimed  by  his  superior.  Thus  criticism,  competition, 
and  organized  conflict-relationships  become  the  ordinary  course  of  social 
life.  This  works  through  the  system  of  informal  controls  which  is  often  a 
system  of  protective  associations,  reaching  its  formal  structure  in  the 
union,  employee  and  employer  associations,  and  the  like.  In  a  democratic 
society  any  hierarchical  subsociety,  like  a  factory,  is  likely  to  assume 
this  unstable  character,  and  thus  we  can  expect  a  dynamic  system  in 
which  social  order  is  constantly  changing  and  reforming  as  the  power 
relationships  of  groups  within  the  system  change.  An  order  sent  down 


dustry,  and  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  Industrial  Relations  and  the  Social  Order.  See  also  Philip 
Selznick,  "Foundation  of  the  Theory  of  Organization";  Walter  Firey,  "Informal  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Theory  of  Schism";  and  Reinhard  Bendix,  "Bureaucracy:  The  Problem  and  Its 
Setting." 
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from  the  boss  or  a  formal  sanction,  like  a  lay-off,  is  thus  not  a  simple  act 
of  command  or  punishment,  but  a  symbolic  gesture  which  can  assume 
tremendous  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  various  competing  and  con- 
flicting groups.  One  technique  for  reaching  some  degree  of  "peace"  in 
labor-management  relations  is  to  take  into  account  the  strength  of  the 
informal  organization  and  to  appreciate  the  symbolic  value  any  gesture 
from  either  side  is  likely  to  have  in  the  dynamically  unstable  structure. 
Of  course  this  is  no  remedy  for  permanent  peace  in  "labor  troubles." 
While  application  of  this  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  social  order  may 
ameliorate  conditions  in  individual  plants,  it  does  not  solve  the  question 
on  a  society-wide  basis  where  it  becomes  part  of  the  whole  problem  of 
economic  insecurity  in  a  democratic  society. 

Ideal,  Real,  and  Conflict 

To  generalize,  it  can  be  said  that  in  a  society  which  has  been  domi- 
nated by  a  combination  of  ideal  patterns  of  equality  and  real  patterns  of 
inequality,  authority,  and  superordination,  one  may  expect  considerable 
conflict  over  the  possession  of  the  symbols  and  substance  of  authority. 
If  equality  is  to  be  the  ideal  and  official  ideology  and  condition  of  man, 
there  is  constant  struggle  to  realize  this  condition  and  constant  demand 
to  make  good  the  guarantee.  Theoretically,  no  one  need  acquiesce  to 
authority;  it  is  only  a  temporary  acquiescence  made  for  temporary  ad- 
vantage. Thus,  all  activity  in  the  competitive  sphere  becomes  a  bewilder- 
ing matrix  of  ideal  and  real,  overt  and  covert  motives,  verbalisms, 
promises,  and  policies.  Since  retaining  one's  relative  status  and  advantage 
can  become  the  entire  goal  of  living,  a  wide  variety  of  means  are  applied 
to  this  end,  and  an  equally  large  assortment  of  reasons  and  rationaliza- 
tions are  present  or  invented  to  justify  the  means.  Formal  and  informal 
sanctions  and  structures  co-exist  and  are  complexly  interwoven.  To  under- 
stand the  whole  system  one  cannot  accept  without  question  public  state- 
ments of  intent  and  conditions.  This  is  not  to  say  however  that  "public 
statements"  are  "lies."  Moral  judgments  aside,  the  ideal  patterns  must 
be  understood  and  studied  by  the  scientist  if  he  is  to  understand  the  whole 
system,  just  as  the  informal  and  real  patterns  must  be  ferreted  out. 

conclusion:    freedom   and   control 

From  a  considerable  array  of  research  evidence  the  sociologist  con- 
cludes that  human  social  life  is  an  exceedingly  dynamic  phenomenon, 
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including  within  it  conflict  and  competition  as  well  as  peace  and  co- 
operation. Social  living  is  thus  a  constant  process  of  give-and-take,  a 
constant  affair  of  disorganization  and  reorganization  as  man  reformulates 
his  problems  and  attempts  to  solve  them.  The  ideal  static  Utopian  so- 
cieties are  ideals  only,  to  be  approximated  as  changing  conditions  and 
the  power  struggle  between  interest  groups  permit. 

In  the  comparative  perspective  societies  obviously  differ  in  their 
propensity  for  conflict  and  in  the  way  in  which  hostile  aspects  of  human 
behavior  are  dealt  with.  The  smaller,  more  homogeneous,  nonliterate  so- 
cieties display  on  the  whole  the  most  stable  social  order,  the  most  care- 
fully controlled  patterns  of  individual  behavior,  and  the  slowest  rate  of 
change.  The  modern  urban-heterogeneous  societies  exemplify  those  with 
the  most  dynamically  unstable  forms  of  social  order,  the  greatest  tolerance 
for  deviant  individuals,  and  the  most  rapid  change.  There  are  of  course 
exceptions  to  these  generalizations. 

For  the  individual  these  sociological  generalizations  become  a  very 
real  problem  of  freedom  and  control.  Are  his  actions  restricted  in  the 
process  of  social  life?  If  so,  how  and  why?  Are  these  restrictions  unneces- 
sary? Does  he  accept  them  without  question,  or  is  he  impatient  to  be  rid 
of  them?  Does  he  ignore  his  freedoms  and  stress  his  restrictions,  or  vice 
versa?  These  and  other  questions  are  the  crucial  ones  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  living  in  any  system  of  social  order.  Not  all  of  them  will 
be  asked  in  every  culture.  The  significant  contribution  of  social  science 
is  that  it  shows  us  that  the  formal  definition  of  freedom  and  the  informal 
conception  of  freedom  will  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to 
time.  Franz  Boas  remarked: 

"Many  years  ago,  I  lived  alone  with  a  tribe  of  Eskimos.  I  trav- 
eled about,  generally  accompanied  by  a  family  with  whom  I  had 
made  friends,  a  man  and  his  wife.  Sometimes  I  traveled  alone  for 
days  on  a  dog  sledge.  Those  were  days  of  the  most  joyful  feeling  of 
freedom,  of  self-reliance.  .  .  .  Still,  there  were  restraints  that  in  the 
exuberance  of  youth  I  did  not  feel.  Nature  imposed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  my  plans.  Food  had  to  be  provided  for  myself  and  for 
the  dogs.  A  dread  disease  had  reduced  the  number  of  available  dogs, 
which  hindered  me  from  going  where  I  wished.  More  than  this,  the 
very  task  which  took  me  to  the  Arctic,  although  freely  chosen,  was 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  cultural  pattern  in  which  I  had  grown  up. 
My  Eskimo  friends  wondered  why  I  should  choose  to  climb  moun- 
tains where  there  was  no  game,  why  I  should  gather  up  useless 
plants  and  stones,  and  do  other  things  that  have  no  sensible  use  in 
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their  lives.  Maybe  they  thought  that  somebody,  or  some  strange 
compelling  habit,  made  me  do  things  that  could  be  understood  only 
as  due  to  compulsion,  not  to  free  choice. 

My  Eskimo  friends  felt  absolutely  free.  There  was  no  one  to 
command  them,  no  one  to  tell  them  what  to  do  and  ,what  not  to 
do.  They  settled  and  hunted  wherever  they  chose.  The  only  restraints 
felt  by  them  were  those  imposed  by  the  forces  of  nature;  but  my 
observations  of  their  habits  showed  me  how  subject  they  were  to  the 
rigorous  demands  of  custom.  They  were  not  allowed  free  choice  of 
their  food;  the  hunter  had  to  observe  the  strictest  regulations  to 
secure  success;  sickness  and  death  in  a  family  disturbed  the  regular 
life  of  the  whole  community  in  which  it  occurred;  the  breach  of 
customary  observances  by  a  single  individual  was  believed  to  affect 
the  life  of  everyone  who  came  into  contact  with  the  transgressor;  in 
short,  I  found  their  freedom  restricted  at  every  step.  Still,  their 
customs  to  them  were  so  natural,  so  self-evident,  and  the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  living  known  to  them,  that  they  were  not  felt  as  a 
restraint  of  freedom. 

The  life  of  the  Eskimo  as  seen  from  my  point  of  view  as  well  as 
my  life  seen  from  the  Eskimo  point  of  view  was  not  free,  for  objective 
observation  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  culture  shows  the  restraints 
imposed  by  life  in  another  type  of  culture.19 

The  sociologist  therefore  states  at  the  outset  that  absolute  freedom 
of  the  individual  does  not  exist.  To  begin  with,  man  must  eat  and  drink 
and  these  biologic  needs  impose  basic  and  unavoidable  restrictions  on  his 
activities.  Beyond  these  needs  the  fact  of  social  life  is  responsible  for  a 
host  of  other  needs  and  desires  which  become  "felt  needs"  for  the  indi- 
viduals in  any  group,  and  which  function  as  controls  and  restrictions  on 
behavior.  These  very  same  needs  and  desires  however  must  also  be  seen 
as  prerogatives,  as  permissive  areas  of  activity.  The  Eskimo  must  not 
use  seal  meat  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  but  he  is  allowed  to  eat  other 
food  during  that  period  which  is  taboo  at  other  times.  The  Eskimo  him- 
self accepts  this  situation  as  necessary  and  not  to  be  questioned;  it  is 
neither  a  restriction  nor  a  freedom — it  simply  is  the  order  of  nature. 

Not  only  is  the  individual  restricted  in  every  group  by  the  very  fact 
of  living  in  a  culture,  but  he  must  also  relate  his  behavior  to  the  behavior 
of  fellow  members  of  society.  Social  living  is  a  continual  process  of 
balancing  your  needs  against  the  needs  of  others,  since  absolute  individual 
liberty  would  mean  complete  anarchy,  and  anarchy  is  the  negation  of  any 

19  Franz  Boas,  "Liberty  among  Primitive  Peoples,"  in  Ruth  N.  Anshen  (ed.),  Freedom: 
Its  Meaning,  pp.  375-6.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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form  of  social  life.  We  have  obligations  with  respect  to  others;  we  are 
required  to  balance  our  desires  against  the  desires  of  others ;  and  outright 
self-interest  must  be  calculated  always  with  regard  to  the  risk  of  venge- 
ance. Most  of  us  are  willing  to  respect  others  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  the  best  way  to  "get  along"  in  group  life.  Conflicts  are  inevitable,  but 
if  they  are  distasteful  to  us  we  usually  learn  how  to  modify  our  behavior 
so  that  they  are  kept  at  a  minimum.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  are  classified 
as  deviants  or  as  exceptionally  unpleasant  persons. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  large  category  of  restrictions  and  freedoms 
which  make  up  the  social  order  of  any  society,  it  is  possible  to  make 
distinctions  between  degrees  of  freedom  and  control.  While  no  human  is 
absolutely  free,  there  are  different  degrees  of  relative  freedom,  and  our 
values  and  preferences  cluster  around  these  degrees  of  relative  freedom. 
Our  own  society  has  stressed  individual  liberty  to  an  extensive  degree. 
An  American  accustomed  to  this  will  react  against  a  society  in  which  the 
individual  is  viewed  as  relative  to  the  group. 

Freedom:  Formal  and  Effective 

To  make  the  analysis  of  relative  freedoms  we  may  use  a  number  of 
concepts.  For  example  we  can  distinguish  between  formal  freedoms  and 
effective  freedoms}0  The  formal  or  ideal  freedoms  refer  to  those  acts  which 
individuals  are  free  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  without  fear  of  receiving 
sanctions.  That  is,  the  average  American  is  formally  free  to  marry  whom 
he  chooses,  worship  where  he  pleases,  buy  what  he  wants,  and  choose 
his  own  job. 

Effective  or  real  freedoms  on  the  other  hand  are  those  acts  which  one 
is  free  to  perform  providing  certain  conditions  are  met.  Thus,  in  every 
society  the  formal  freedoms  are  limited  in  some  way  or  another  and  must 
always  be  defined  with  respect  to  the  effective  freedoms.  Americans  are 
formally  free  to  marry  whom  they  choose,  but  are  effectively  free  to 
marry  within  certain  class  brackets.  We  are  formally  free  to  buy  anything, 
but  are  effectively  free  to  buy  through  the  limitations  of  our  incomes, 
and  in  times  of  war  there  may  be  sanctions  applied  against  us  for  certain 
types  of  buying  (formal  freedoms  temporarily  limited).  A  man  can  for- 
mally choose  whatever  job  he  wishes,  but  is  effectively  limited  by  class, 
income,  education,  and  other  factors,  including  special  wartime  controls 
on  his  formal  freedom.  However,  in  the  case  of  religious  worship  in  Ameri- 

20  Acknowledgement  for  this  distinction  is  made  here  to  the  Syllabus,  Third  Year  Course 
in  the  Study  of  Contemporary  Society,  University  of  Chicago,  pp.  8-9. 
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can  society  formal  and  effective  freedoms  are  more  closely  correlated  than 
in  any  of  the  above  cases. 

Through  the  analysis  of  the  relative  state  of  freedom  and  control 
in  any  society  it  is  possible  to  make  meaningful  comparison  between 
societies.  It  is  possible  to  measure  formal  as  against  effective  freedoms 
and  discover,  for  example,  that  in  the  United  States  important  social 
problems  have  developed  over  the  disparity  between  the  ideal  formal 
freedoms  and  the  real  effective  freedoms.  These  problems  have  contrib- 
uted to  various  types  of  social  action  and  conflict,  among  them  labor- 
management  disputes  and  race  riots.  They  have  also  contributed  to 
anxieties  and  insecurities  in  individual  personalities,  and  are  thus  as 
much  of  a  personal  problem  as  a  social  problem.  The  frustration  stemming 
from  a  promise  of  freedom  and  the  actual  blockages  against  it  is  not  an 
emotional  condition  which  leads  to  a  fully  adequate  personal  and  social  ad- 
justment. Our  society  may  learn  to  live  with  its  neurotic  personalities, 
but  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the  conditions  producing  these  per- 
sonalities can  be  analyzed  and  prescribed  against. 

All  members  of  the  species  Homo  sapiens  then  must  learn  through  the 
socialization  experience  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  social  order. 
Living  in  society  carries  both  gratifications  and  restrictions  of  which  most 
of  us  are  not  conscious  in  our  ordinary  everyday  behavior.  But  this  fact 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  prefer  one  set  of  freedoms  and  controls  to 
another  set,  and  even  plan  for  such  a  social  order.  As  humans  with  our 
complex  forms  of  behavior  we  have  the  ability  to  objectify  our  social 
order — to  examine  it,  question  it,  and  change  it.  Our  standards  may  be 
relative,  but  they  can  be  at  least  consistent  with  our  way  of  life  or  the 
way  of  life  for  which  we  are  planning. 

In  the  last  analysis,  our  very  consciousness  of,  and  our  anxiety  about, 
freedom  and  control  is  probably  a  symptom  of  the  social  problems  of 
modern  society.  In  a  social  order  where  freedoms  and  controls  have  been 
organically  developed  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  individual  and  his 
needs  as  well  as  the  group  and  its  needs,  the  individual  does  not  develop 
a  clear  consciousness  of  "freedom."  In  modern  society  the  impersonal 
structures  associated  with  the  state  have  introduced  a  new  situation :  the 
remote-control  system  of  formal  sanctions  which  operates  in  a  blanket 
manner  upon  everyone,  regardless  of  his  interests  and  needs.  Thus  we 
become  conscious  of  the  pressures — and  lack  of  pressures — upon  us.  In  a 
heterogeneous  society  this  type  of  control  is  probably  necessary,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  it  must  operate  with  a  complete  lack  of  flexibility. 
Individual  needs  and  community  differences  can  be  taken  into  account 
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within  a  framework  of  formal  order.  In  the  United  States  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction — more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.21 
Yet  our  system  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  the  vast  disparity  between 
ideal  and  real,  between  formal  and  effective  freedoms,  lies  at  the  root 
of  many  social  problems.  But  this  situation  simply  defines  our  tasks 
and  is  not  the  inevitable  order  of  nature.  As  we  have  pointed  out  man's 
social  problems  and  solutions  must  be  reformulated  anew  with  each  new 
generation.  Nothing  in  society  is  ever  perfect — not  for  very  long  at  any 
rate. 

21  An  exceptionally  sharp  picture  of  this  problem  in  one  of  its  crucial  instances  is  drawn 
by  Carlo  Levi  in  his  book,  Christ  Stopped  at  Eboli.  This  is  an  informal  study  of  a  south 
Italian  peasant  village,  with  a  completely  self-centered  culture,  more  pagan  than  Christian, 
and  with  a  typical  folk-homogeneous  world  view.  These  peasants  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  impersonal  states  for  two  thousand  years;  to  them  "Rome"  is  simply  an  oppressor  which 
collects  taxes  and  young  men  for  the  wars.  Their  reaction  is  passive,  except  for  rare  intervals 
in  history  when  they  turn  against  the  government  in  violent,  though  hopeless,  revolts.  As 
Levi  points  out:  "The  State  .  .  .  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  the  South,  because  the  problem 
which  we  call  by  this  name  is  none  other  than  the  problem  of  the  State  itself."  That  is, 
unless  government  is  so  constituted  that  local  autonomies  can  be  federated,  thereby  taking 
into  account  the  local  needs  as  well  as  the  national,  the  future  will  be  only  a  dreary  and 
bloody  alternation  of  different  forms  of  totalitarianism. 
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THE  FAMILY 


throughout  this  book  we  have  been  continuously  concerned  with  how 
the  activities  of  social  groups  or  agencies  in  a  society  serve  or  detract  from 
the  ability  of  the  society  to  survive  and  continue.  The  reader  will  recall 
that  in  every  continuing  society  the  membership  has  to  be  reproduced, 
biologically  maintained,  socialized,  organized  for  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services,  made  able  to  maintain  internal  and 
external  order,  and  to  find  adequate  motivation  and  meaning. 

The  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  these  tasks  requires  the  organi- 
zation of  the  activities  of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
This  organization  takes  the  form,  as  we  have  noted,  of  the  interaction 
among  persons  in  various  kinds  of  social  relationships  of  which  the  basic 
form  is  the  group. 

In  turn  these  groups  become  interrelated  through  interaction  into 
large  networks  to  which  we  gave  the  name  "institutional  agencies."  To  a 
network  of  several  institutional  agencies  which  interact  and  come  into 
definable  relationship,  and  whose  collective  activities  effect  the  solution 
of  a  given  functional  prerequisite,  the  term  "institution"  is  assigned. 

The  analysis  of  any  given  institution  in  a  society  would  therefore 
require  a  consideration  of  the  various  agencies  which  engage  in  activities 
in  the  basic  institutional  area,  such  as  socialization,  economics  (produc- 
tion and  distribution),  and  the  like.  This  is  adequate  subject  matter  for 
a  specialized  treatment  of  institutions.  But  the  purposes  of  this  book  will 
best  be  served  by  selecting  some  key  institutional  agency  and  attempt  to 
analyze  and  describe  its  structure  and  function  in  the  United  States  of 
the  present  day. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  chosen  the  family  as  an  agency  whose 
activities  have  been  traditionally  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  "on- 
goingness"  of  American  society.  The  scope  of  these  activities  have  varied 
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widely  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  even  now  in  modern  America  there  is 
not  only  considerable  change  from  previous  conditions,  but  also  dispute 
as  to  the  number  and  kinds  of  activities  in  which  the  family  ought  to  en- 
gage. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  judgment  about  what  should  be, 
but  rather  only  to  look  at  what  has  been  and  what  is,  and  to  make  some 
observations  about  these  facts. 

In  treating  the  family  abstractly  the  discussion  will  differ  consider- 
ably from  what  would  be  offered  if  any  specific  family  or  small  cluster  of 
families  were  selected  for  analysis.  We  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  to  deal 
with  the  family  requires  pooling  the  data  on  millions  of  families,  and 
attempting  to  describe  and  understand  what  effects  are  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  existence  and  functioning  of  these  several  million  units. 
This  means  that  no  single  family  unit  can  be  fully  described.  The  family 
can  only  be  considered  as  one  typical  component  unit  in  a  cluster  of 
interacting  groups  which  have  a  collective  effect  on  social  structure  and 
function. 

THE    FAMILY    DEFINED 

What  is  a  family?  Perhaps  because  the  term  is  so  familiar  to  all  of 
us  it  seems  academic  to  attempt  to  define  it.  Yet  it  is  important  to  ex- 
amine the  unit  about  which  we  are  talking  so  that  the  way  it  fits  into  the 
general  social  structure  of  any  society  can  be  adequately  described. 

We  may  start  by  indicating  that  in  every  society  we  find  a  socially 
recognized  unit  which  is  distinguished  from  all  other  groups  in  the  so- 
ciety by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  unit  which  is  held  primarily  responsible  by 
the  society  for:  (1)  reproduction  of  members;  (2)  maintenance  of  these 
new  members  during  infancy  and  childhood;  (3)  socialization  of  new 
members  into  the  values  and  skills  required  for  adequate  role-playing 
and  the  ability  to  make  a  living  which  are  so  necessary  to  independent 
adult  functioning.  Usually  only  one  socially  recognized  type  of  unit  in 
any  society  is  expected  jointly  to  serve  these  three  functions.  To  the  unit 
in  any  society  which  performs  these  activities  the  term  "family"  is  as- 
signed. 

Family  vs.  Marriage 

This  description  immediately  distinguishes  the  family,  as  a  group, 
from  marriage,  a  practice.  The  latter  is  the  socially  recognized  and  stand- 
ardized practice  performed  in  all  societies  in  order  to  relate  males  to 
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females  at  a  specified  age  for  presumably  long  or  permanent  interaction 
and  co-operation  for  mutual  ends.  The  marriage  ritual  and  ceremony 
varies  widely  from  one  society  to  another.  Many  societies — as  our  own 
by  common  law — recognize  the  simple  assertion  of  intent  to  maintain  a 
co-operative  sexual  and  economic  unit  as  sufficient  ritualization  of  mar- 
riage. Common  law  in  some  states,  for  instance,  recognizes  as  a  married 
couple  any  male  and  female  who  have  introduced  themselves  as  such  to 
others.  No  formal  legal  rites  are  necessary. 

But  the  marriage  pair  is  not  a  family.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  family 
if  one  wishes  to  consider  it  in  that  light.  It  may,  however,  never  result  in  a 
family.  Childless  marriages  in  modern-day  America  are  by  no  means 
rare.  Consider  for  instance  the  following  situation  as  described  by  Thomp- 
son: 

Some  facts  recently  published  by  our  Census  Bureau  regarding 
the  number  of  children  ever  born  to  different  groups  of  women  throw 
additional  light  on  the  failure  of  our  cities  to  reproduce.  In  1910 
about  12.8  per  cent  of  the  urban  white  women  40-44  (born  1866-70), 
who  had  married  and  who  reported  on  the  number  of  children  they 
had  borne,  were  childless.  In  1940  (women  40-44,  born  1896-1900) 
this  proportion  had  risen  to  17.6  per  cent  or  more  than  one-third;  for 
the  rural  nonfarm  white  women  the  proportions  were  10.1  per  cent 
and  13.7  per  cent,  respectively;  and  for  rural-farm  white  women  6.0 
per  cent  and  8.7  per  cent,  respectively,  or  just  about  half  as  large  as 
among  city  women.  If  the  proportion  who  never  married  are  as- 
sumed to  be  childless,  and  the  same  proportion  of  the  married  women 
who  did  not  report  on  number  of  children  borne  as  of  those  who  did 
report  are  added  to  the  married  women  reporting  no  child,  we  get 
a  total  of  27.2  percent  of  all  urban  white  women  40-44  in  1940  who 
were  childless,  as  compared  with  24.5  per  cent  in  1910.  A  similar 
calculation  yields  20.3  per  cent  for  rural-nonfarm  white  women  and 
14.1  per  cent  for  rural-farm  white  women,  as  compared  with  19.0 
per  cent  and  11.9  per  cent  respectively  in  1910.1 

The  statistics  cited  above  give  figures  on  childlessness  for  both  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  women.  It  is  the  former  in  which  we  are  interested 
at  the  moment.  For  if  the  family  is  definedas_the  unit  which  among 
other  activities  engages  in  the  reproduction  of  society  members,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  many  marriages  do  not  result  Jn  family  units. 

It  remains  unquestionable,  however,  that  factors  in  the  premarital, 

1  Warren  S.  Thompson  "It  Was  Not  Always  So,"  in  Elmer  T.  Peterson  (ed.),  Cities 
Are  Abnormal,  pp.  70-1.  Copyright,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  and  reprinted  with  their 
permission. 
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marital,  and  extramarital  interaction  between  the  sexes  strongly  affect 
family  structure  and  function.  Thus,  for  instance,  premarital  courtship, 
marital  accord  or  discord,  and  the  existence  of  single  women  and  men  as 
potential  competitors  and  marriage-reserves  all  have  describable  effects 
on  the  functioning  of  the  family  in  any  society.  These  must  be  considered 
in  any  full  treatment  of  family  life.  But  for  the  moment  let  us  define  just 
what  we  mean  by  family  life. 

The jminimum  family  unit  in  any  society  consists  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  at  least  one  nonadult  child.  This  serves  to  distinguish  further  the 
whole-family  from  the  broken-family.  By  broken-family  we  have  reference 
to  those  units  where  children  are  living  with  only  one  parent  as  a  result 
of  divorce,  separation,  or  death. 

This  would  further  distinguish  the  on-going  family  from  the  "former 
family,"  a  term  that  refers  to  those  marriage  pairs  which  were  formerly 
parts  of  family  units,  but  out  of  which  the  children  have  moved,  leaving 
the  father  and  mother  as  a  marriage  pair  no  longer  engaged  in  reproduc- 
tion, socialization,  and  maintenance  of  nonadult  children. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  family  unit,  as  we  have  defined 
it,  derives  in  part  from  the  fact  that  eyeryjndiyjdualJn^Yery^ociety  is 
at  birth  a  constituent  member_of  such  ji  unit.  If  he  is  a  first  child  his 
birth  establishes  the  existence  of  the  family  into  which  he  is  born.  With 
the  exception  of  children  raised  in  such  units  as  orphan  asylums  or  com- 
munal children's  groups,  every  child  in  every  society  comes  at  birth  into 
relationship  with  a  female  and  male  adult  who  stand  over  him  in  a  re- 
lationship of  authority  and  discipline,  to  him  in  a  relationship  of  support, 
maintenance,  and  socialization,  and  under  him  in  a  relationship  of  defer- 
ence to  his  wishes  and  needs.  Most  children  spend  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  their  lives  in  such  units.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  attitudes  and 
overt  behavior  of  children  largely  reflect  their  experiences  in  the  family. 

It  is  from  the  family  that  the  child  first  acquires  his  place  in  society. 
His  identity  is  largely  established  by  the  fact  of  his  membership  in  a 
given  family  unit  with  a  known  and  recognized  name.  His  primary  status 
for  the  first  years  of  his  life,  until  he  assumes  independent  existence,  is 
as  "the  child  of .  .  .  ."  It  is  within  the  family,  as  well,  that  the  child  learns 
the  basic  models  of  behavior  which  presumably  serve  him  throughout  his 
life.  The  way  in  which  a  husband  and  wife  are  "supposed  to  behave" 
with  reference  to  each  other  is  first  learned  by  a  child  in  his  own  family 
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from  watching  his  mother  and  father  interact.  The  way  in  which  parents 
are  supposed  to  behave  to  children,  children  to  parents,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  with  each  other  is  again  first  learned  inside  the  family.  The  mean- 
ing of  various  societal  norms,  i.e.,  the  meaning  of  good  citizenship,  polite- 
ness, respect  for  others,  adaptation  to  group  living,  honesty,  or  whatever 
the  norms  of  the  society  may  be,  are  again  first  learned  inside  the  family. 

Which  things  are  good  and  bad  are  again  part  of  the  primary  social- 
ization materials  transferred  to  the  child  during  the  course  of  his  growing 
up  inside  a  family  unit.  How  to  value  others;  how  to  estimate  a  person's 
worth;  what  is  prestigeful  and  what  is  not;  what  foods  are  good  and  tasty 
and  which  are  simply  healthy — all  these  are  also  first  learned  in  a  family 
unit.  Thus  we  see  why  the  family  as  an  institutional  agency  looms  so 
large  in  importance  in  the  social  structure  of  a  society.  It  is  clear  that  in 
the  family  units  the  basic  social  attitudes  and  behavior  tendencies  of  the 
future  adult  generations  are  being  formed. 

Equally  important  is  the  impact  of  the  family  experience  on  the 
conception  any  child  has  of  himself.  He  learns  how  and  what  to  think 
about  himself  from  hearing  and  seeing  and  experiencing  the  effects  of 
what  others  think  about  him.  The  most  important  "others"  during  his 
formative  years  are  of  course  his  family  members.  The  following  brief 
excerpt  from  a  case  history  of  a  delinquent,  reporting  a  conversation 
between  the  social  worker,  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  delinquent 
boy,  Milton,  reveals  this  process  rather  well: 

Father:  About  a  year  ago  you  (Milton)  made  a  statement  that 
the  world  owes  you  a  living.  We  talked  about  that  quite  a  bit.  Then 
there  are  other  things  that  you  have  brought  up,  for  example,  that 
boys  ought  to  have  the  right  to  do  as  they  wish,  or  something  of 
that  nature,  and  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  up  to  the  parents  as  a 
duty  to  train  children  the  best  they  could,  and  so  long  as  the  children 
were  children  and  growing  up,  they  had  to  be  trained. 

Milton:  But  you  put  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  felt  that  you  thought 
that  children  were  considered  to  be  below  their  elders  and  could  not 
be  allowed  to  speak  back  or  have  their  own  arguments.  You  said  if 
children  acted  like  dogs,  then  parents  had  to  treat  them  that  way; 
but  mother  said  "He  is  not  a  dog";  but  you  said  "Animals  have  to 
be  treated  that  way,  and  if  he  acts  like  an  animal  he  gets  treated  as 
one."  You  said  children  were  like  animals  and  had  to  be  made  to 
obey  one  way  or  another.2 

2  Quoted  from  Clifford  Shaw  and  Henry  D.  McKay,  "Social  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency." 
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FAMILY    AND     LIFE-CHANCES 

Since  the  family  unit  has  such  an  impact  on  the  attitudes  and  be- 
havior of  the  growing  child,  it  is  clear  that  it  acts  at  all  times  to  modify 
his  life-chances.  But  there  is  more  to  life-chances  than  characteristic 
attitudes  and  behavior.  There  are  the  additional  facts  of  the  child's  eco- 
nomic status  in  society;  his  social  rating;  the  probability  of  a  healthy 
and  long  life;  the  range  of  occupations;  his  own  success  or  failure  in 
marriage ;  the  range  of  political  choices ;  the  extent  of  educational  achieve- 
ment. These  and  related  factors  of  great  significance  for  later  adult 
participation  are  also  importantly  conditioned  by  the  family  unit  of 
which  the  child  is  a  member.  For  example,  the  impact  of  childhood  ex- 
periences within  a  family  unit  on  the  success  or  failure  in  the  marriage 
of  the  child  has  been  well  studied,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  investigators 
bear  out  the  general  points  made  here : 

1.  Happy  marriages  of  parents  are  correlated  with  happiness  in 
the  marriage  of  their  children.  This  relationship  is  the  outstanding 
association  noticed  in  the  study  of  the  relation  between  background 
items  of  both  husbands  and  wives  and  their  adjustment  in  marriage. 

2.  Close  attachment  in  childhood  to  father  and  mother  and 
absence  of  conflict  with  them  is  positively  correlated  with  the  per- 
son's adjustment  in  marriage. 

These  two  conclusions  indicate  the  general  correlation  that  ob- 
tains between  a  happy  family  relationship  in  childhood,  with  close 
attachment  between  parents  and  children,  and  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment as  an  adult  in  the  marriage  relationship  itself.3 

It  is  reasonable  to  say,  then,  that  in  effect  the  family  orientates  the 
child  to  and  maintains  him  in  society;  places  him  in  his  statuses  and 
roles;  socializes  him  in  the  adequate  performance  of  roles;  and  as  a  result 
of  these  activities  and  others  importantly  modifies  some  of  his  most  basic 
life-chances.  The  significance  of  these  functions  for  our  total  society 
may  be  realized  when  one  statistically  sums  up  the  net  results  of  these 
effects  on  millions  of  children  in  any  one  year,  projects  these  results  over 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  thereby  describes  the  characteristics  of 
one  total  generation  in  our  society. 

3  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  from  Predicting  Success  or  Failure  in 
Marriage  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.  Copyright,  1939,  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc. 
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THE    SEPARABILITY    OF     FAMILY     FUNCTIONS 

Must  families  continue  to  serve  all  these  functions?  The  answer  to 
such  a  question  is  out  of  the  province  of  either  fact  or  logic,  except  as  it 
may  be  indicated  that,  since  a  family  is  defined  as  the  unit  which  per- 
forms these  functions,  then,  if  a  social  unit  does  not  meet  these  criteria, 
it  is  not  a  family. 

But  there  is  an  important  question  in  this  regard  which  can  be  an- 
swered. It  asks  whether  a  social  unit  which  serves  as  the  reproducing  unit 
can  serve  only  that  function  alone  and  serve  it  efficiently?  Can  the  social- 
ization unit  be  different  from  the  reproducing  unit?  Can  the  new  member 
be  given  his  social  definition,  i.e.,  his  basic  statuses  and  roles,  within  a 
still  different  unit?  And  can  other  units  importantly  define  his  life-chances 
independently  of  the  units  of  reproduction,  socialization,  and  status  and 
role  orientation? 

There  is  little  reason  to  answer  anything  but  "yes"  to  all  these 
questions.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  a  society  could  be  organized  in 
such  a  fashion  that  either  marriage  pairs  or  nonmarriage  pairs  are  assigned 
the  task  of  reproduction.  The  child  then  becomes  the  ward  of  another 
unit,  either  a  small  socialization  unit  or  a  communal  group.  In  this  group 
he  receives  his  primary  socialization  experiences.  But  he  derives  his 
identity  and  his  statuses  and  roles  from  his  membership  in  the  over-all 
society  without  reference  to  his  biologic  parents  or  his  socialization  unit. 
Finally,  his  life-chances  could  reasonably  be  determined  largely  by  the 
interaction  of  his  own  talents,  given  free  expression,  with  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  all  children  in  the  society  without  regard  to  any  other 
qualification. 

There  are  several  empirical  examples  of  this  separation  of  traditional 
family  functions  in  recent  times.  Communally  raised  children  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Palestinian  Communes  are  perhaps  the  best- 
known  illustrations.  While  the  child  in  each  of  these  cases  retains  some 
measure  of  identity  with  his  biologic  parents,  his  primary  identification 
derives  from  loyalty  to  the  total  society  and  its  surrogate  subunits  such  as 
communal  colonies  in  which  the  child  receives  the  majority  of  his  socializa- 
tion into  societal  values,  norms,  and  skills.  His  life-chances  derive  pri- 
marily from  the  interaction  between  his  own  talents  and  potentialities  and 
the  presumed  equally  distributed  opportunities.  Neither  the  unit  of  repro- 
duction nor  the  unit  of  socialization  importantly  modify  his  opportunities 
for  education,  health,  long  life,  economic  success,  occupational  selection, 
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and  so  on.  These  presumably  drive  from  the  fact  of  his  "citizenship"  in  the 
total  community.  The  life-chances  of  each  child  thus  presumably  vary 
equally  and  constantly  with  those  of  the  total  society. 

What  happens  to  children  raised  in  this  manner?  No  reliable  answer 
to  this  question  is  yet  possible,  largely  because  the  experiments  in  each 
case  are  too  young  and  uncontrolled,  and  because  the  reporting  of  each 
of  these  cases  is  so  highly  conditioned  by  propagandistic  needs  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  what  is  fact  and  what  is  fancy.  What  seems  un- 
questionable is  that  children  raised  in  this  fashion  will  have  different 
loyalties  and  life-chances  than  those  raised  in  the  "traditional  family" 
pattern.  If  reports  of  these  communal  programs  are  true,  the  smaller 
family  as  a  meaningful  and  persisting  unit  will  continuously  and  rapidly 
decline  in  importance.  The  attitudes  and  behavior  of  children  raised  in  this 
fashion  will  be  adequate  for  a  different  kind  of  social  order  than  what  they 
would  have  been  if  raised  in  a  smaller  unit  of  membership  and  loyalty. 

We  note  all  these  things  because  there  has  been  a  consistent  tendency 
in  sociologic  literature  to  insist  that  biologic  relatedness  is  a  necessary 
and  inevitable  point  of  departure  for  the  erection  of  social  relationships 
in  a  society.  There  can  be  no  argument  with  the  statement  that  almost 
all  known  societies  do  use  biologic  relatedness  as  a  starting  point  and  as 
building  blocks  on  which  to  erect  their  own  variety  of  social  structure. 
Nor,  however,  can  there  be  any  serious  argument  with  the  idea  that  so- 
cieties do  not  have  to  emphasize  and  use  the  fact  of  biologic  relatedness. 
Other  kinds  of  relationships  may  be  used  as  the  building  blocks  for  the 
fundaments  of  the  social  order  to  the  exclusion  of  biologic  relatedness.  In 
short,  though  almost  all  known  societies  now  have  family  units,  as  pre- 
viously defined,  there  is  no  logical  reason  to  insist  that  the  family  as  so 
defined  must  and  will  always  remain  a  part  of  the  social  structure  of  human 
societies.  As  one  author  has  most  clearly  put  the  matter: 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  four  functions  [reproduction, 
maintenance,  placement,  socialization]  is  not  simply  that  they  are 
universally  the  province  of  the  family,  but  that  the  combination  of 
them  has  certain  structural  implications.  To  see  this  we  need  only 
realize  that  no  necessary  connection  exists  between  the  four  func- 
tions. Procreation  can  be  accomplished  by  persons  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subsequent  socialization  of  the  child — a  possibility 
proved  by  the  prevalence  of  adoption  which  among  some  peoples 
reaches  an  extreme  frequency.  Likewise,  the  economic  cost  of  rearing 
children  may  be  borne  by  someone  other  than  the  progenitors  or  the 
socializers — as  illustrated  when  children  are  placed  in  foster  homes 
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and  paid  for  by  a  social  work  agency.  There  is,  of  course,  a  close  con- 
nection between  socialization  and  status  ascription,  but  again  not  a 
necessary  one.  All  of  these  functions  could,  therefore,  be  accomplished 
independently  of  one  another.4 

The  author  then  goes  on,  however,  to  point  out  that: 

The  fact  that  they  are  not  performed  separately  but  are  ac- 
complished by  one  and  the  same  group  means  that  this  group,  what- 
ever its  name,  must  have  a  peculiar  and  unmistakeable  structure. 
It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  biological  group,  because  reproduction 
requires  that  there  be  sexual  relationships  between  two,  and  bio- 
logical relationships  between  all  members  of  the  group.  It  must,  in 
the  second  place,  be  a  working  group  with  economic  solidarity  and 
division  of  labor  between  the  members,  because  the  care  and  support 
of  children  demand  this.  It  must,  in  the  third  place,  be  a  group 
whose  initial  and  later  members  have  a  similar  class  status,  with 
common  class  sentiments  and  advantages,  because  status  ascription 
and  training  for  a  status  require  some  homogeneity.  It  must,  in  the 
fourth  place,  be  an  intimate  group  having  a  common  habitation  and 
enduring  for  a  long  time,  because  the  human  reproductive  span  and 
the  period  of  dependency  in  the  offspring  are  both  long,  capable  of 
occupying  together  as  many  as  forty  years  of  the  parents'  lives. 
After  the  long  period  of  procreation  and  child  care,  the  group  partly 
breaks  down  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  offspring  to  found  similar 
groups  of  their  own;  but  in  the  meantime  the  biological  intercon- 
nection between  the  members,  the  cooperative  labor,  the  common 
class  status,  the  long  and  close  living  together,  and  the  shared  sor- 
rows and  gratifications  must  have  increased  the  primary  solidarity 
and  deepened  the  sentimental  ties  until  the  group  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  in  the  lives  of  its  members  and  in  the  society  of  which 
it  is  such  an  essential  part.5 

THE     EFFECTIVENESS     OF     FAMILY    SOCIALIZATION 

What  is  there  about  socialization  within  the  family  that  makes  it 
such  an  effective  performance,  and  hence  makes  the  family  occupy  such 
a  vital  place  in  social  life?  Kingsley  Davis  has  suggested  six  contributing 
factors : 

To  begin  with,  the  family  gets  the  child  first.  .  .  .  Second,  the 
family  is  the  most  persistent  factor  in  the  child's  life.  .  .  .  Third, 

4  From  Kingsley  Davis,  Human  Society,  p.  243.  Copyright,  1948  by  The  Macmillan 
Company  and  used  with  their  permission. 

5  Ibid. 
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the  family  is  a  primary  group.  It  has  a  spontaneity  and  freedom  that 
comes  from  complete  mutual  habituation.  .  .  .  Fourth,  the  family 
is  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  needs  of  the  child,  from 
the  most  material  needs  such  as  food  and  drink  to  the  most  spiritual 
such  as  security  and  affection.  .  .  .  Fifth,  the  family  furnishes  both 
kinds  of  relationship — the  authoritarian  (as  between  parent  and 
child)  and  the  equalitarian  (as  between  siblings) — within  which  so- 
cialization can  take  place.  .  .  .  Sixth,  the  members  of  the  family 
are  identified  with  one  another  by  the  general  community.6 

The  joint  affect  of  these  six  factors  provides  a  fundamental  reinforce- 
ment for  the  socialization  process  and  virtually  assures  that  it  will  "take." 

SIZE    OF     FAMILY 

How  large  a  family  unit  is  required  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  basic  functions?  If  we  go  by  actual  sizes  of  family  units  found  in 
human  societies,  the  range  is  extremely  wide.  We  know  the  minimum 
size — three  members — but  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  maximum  or 
optimum.  In  some  primitive  societies  the  number  of  people  who  are 
considered  members  of  one's  family,  either  by  blood  or  by  fiction,  may 
reach  into  thousands.  In  a  small  primitive  group  studied  by  one  of  the 
authors  virtually  the  entire  community  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  people 
traced  their  descent  to  three  family  lines,  and  had  many  more  relatives 
living  in  different  communities.7  Nearly  everyone  was  a  relative  by  blood 
or  marriage  of  nearly  everyone  else. 

The  point  here  is  that  there  is  no  set  limit  to  family  size.  The  number 
of  biologic  relationships  which  can  be  socially  defined  as  significant  may 
stretch  very  wide  laterally  (to  third  and  fourth  cousins,  etc.)  and  vertically 
up  and  down  several  generations  (great-grandparents  and  great-grand- 
children). In  addition  there  is  further  lateral  and  vertical  extension  of 
relatives  by  marriage,  so  that  the  spouses'  relatives  also  become  one's 
own  relatives  on  marriage,  and  new  obligations  and  rights  of  kinship  are 
set  up  at  that  point.  As  in  the  case  of  totemic  organizations  a  very  large 
number  of  people  may  consider  themselves  related  to  each  other  because 
they  all  believe  they  are  related  to  or  descended  from  the  same  totemic 
animal  or  plant.  As  Goldenweiser  states: 

The  totemites,  or  members  of  a  totemic  group,  trace  their  de- 
scent from  an  animal  or  bird  or  thing,  or  they  regard  themselves  as 

6  Ibid,  pp.  249-50. 

7  Melvin  M.  Tumin,  The  Indians  of  San  Luis  Jilotepeque.  See  especially  the  section 
entitled  "El  Camaron." 
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in  some  other  way  related  to  the  totem;  totem  and  totemites  share 
physical  and  psychic  traits;  the  totem  protects  the  totemites  against 
danger.8 

VARIATION     IN     FAMILY    ARRANGEMENTS 

The  amount  of  possible  variation  in  size  of  family  is  considerable  but 
does  not  equal  the  possible  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  statuses  and 
regulations  concerning  roles  with  relatives.  A  society  may  prohibit  first- 
cousin  marriage  of  one  kind  and  specifically  promote  first-cousin  marriage 
of  another.  For  instance,  among  the  Trobriand  Islanders,  that  much 
studied  and  cited  group,  the  biologic  father  of  a  child  has  relatively  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  of  his  own  child.  His  duties  are  primarily 
to  his  sister,  her  husband,  and  their  children.  Yet  the  society  expects  and 
promotes  affection  between  biologic  father  and  son,  but  does  not  allow 
the  father  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  boy,  for  this  would  be  de- 
tracting from  his  support  of  his  sister,  her  husband,  and  their  children. 
Thus  the  child's  maternal  uncles  take  over  his  support  and  socialization.9 

This  is  only  one  sample  of  the  diversity  in  family  arrangements  and 
rules  found  the  world  over.  The  bases  on  which  variations  can  occur  are 
themselves  many.  Davis  lists  the  following  as  some  samples:  Number  of 
mates,  kind  of  mates,  degree  of  authority,  strength  of  bond,  possibility 
of  remarriage,  age  at  marriage,  choice  of  mate,  exchange  at  marriage, 
residence  after  marriage,  number  of  children  born,  degree  of  parental 
authority,  duration  of  parental  authority,  disposition  of  child,  handling 
of  illegitimacy,  type  of  descent,  type  of  inheritance,  strength  of  bond 
between  siblings,  share  of  inheritance,  duration  of  common  residence, 
and  kind  of  mutual  obligations.10 

These  variables,  plus  the  number  and  types  of  blood  and  marriage 

8  Alexander  Goldenweiser,  Anthropology,  p.  323. 

9  What  the  Trobrianders  do  to  restore  equilibrium  between  this  promotion  of  affection 
and  prevention  of  its  manifestation,  as  between  biologic  father  and  child,  is  to  favor  the 
marriage  of  the  boy  to  his  father's  sister's  daughter.  That  makes  the  boy  the  nephew-in-law 
of  his  own  biologic  father  and  puts  him  in  a  status  where  his  support  comes  from  his  wife's 
brothers  who  are  also  his  first  cousins.  But  these  same  cousins  are  the  children  of  his  father's 
sister  and  as  such  are  supported  by  the  boy's  own  biologic  father.  Thus  these  cousins,  in- 
heriting from  the  boy's  father,  use  that  inheritance  to  support  the  boy.  In  this  indirect  way 
the  boy  is  able  to  receive,  as  the  nephew-in-law  of  his  own  biologic  father,  what  he  could 
not  receive  from  his  as  simply  his  biologic  son.  To  match  this  promoted  type  of  cousin 
marriage  the  society  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  man's  daughter  to  the  man's  sister's  son. 
For  further  details  see  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  Sexual  Life^  of  Savages,  pp.  94-8.  The  section 
on  cross-cousin  marriage  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  brilliant  analyses  of  balance  in  social 
structure  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  literature  of  comparative  sociology. 

10  Davis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  256-7. 
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relatives  recognized,  gives  an  extremely  large  number  of  bases  on  which 
variation  can  take  place.  As  we  turn  now  to  look  at  the  family  in  Ameri- 
can society  today  it  should  be  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  one  and  only 
one  type  of  arrangement  of  these  variables,  and  that  many  other  types 
are  both  possible  and  can  actually  be  found  in  human  social  life.  The 
fitness  of  any  given  type  of  family  arrangement  with  economic,  political, 
religious  arrangements,  and  the  like,  is  a  matter  we  shall  also  consider. 

THE     AMERICAN     FAMILY     DESCRIBED 

The  American  family  may  be  described  in  technical  terms  as  a  small, 
conjugal,  multilineal,  patronymic,  patrilocal,  quasi-democratic  group. 

By  conjugal  we  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  marriage  pair — 
husband  and  wife — generally  acquire  their  own  residence  and  independ- 
ence on  marriage,  and  are  by  fact  and  law  the  bosses  of  their  own  house- 
hold and  of  their  children.  This  distinguishes  it  from  such  a  family  system 
as  the  traditional  Chinese  family  where  all  the  male  children  bring  their 
wives  into  the  paternal  home,  and  live  under  the  authority  of  their 
father  during  his  lifetime.  The  American  "way"  is  expressed  in  the  popular 
saying,  "A  man  is  master  of  his  home." 

By  multilineal  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  any  individual  in  American 
family  life  tends  to  trace  his  descent  both  through  his  mother's  and 
father's  line,  or  through  any  line  of  descent  of  theirs.  His  mother's  brothers 
and  sisters  are  as  much  his  uncles  and  aunts  as  are  his  father's  brothers  and 
sisters.  This  distinguishes  it  from  those  family  systems,  such  as  among  the 
Iroquois  Indians,  where  relatives  are  traced  only  through  the  mother's 
line. 

By  'patronymic  we  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  an  individual  acquires 
his  father's  surname  only.  This  differs  from  such  systems  as  are  found  in 
some  Latin-American  countries  where  an  individual  acquires  both  his 
father's  and  mother's  surname  and  may  use  them  both,  or  spell  out  only 
his  father's  and  initial  his  mother's.  Thus  a  boy,  Antonio,  whose  father's 
family  name  is  Lopez  and  mother's  Mendez,  may  call  himself  either 
Antonio  Lopez  Mendez  or  Antonio  Lopez  M. 

By  'patrilocal  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  location  of  the  family 
residence — under  "normal"  housing  conditions — tends  to  be  determined 
by  the  father's  business  and  interests  more  than  by  the  mother's.  As 
traditionally  used  this  is  not  strict  patrilocalism.  For  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  the  term  the  marriage  pair  and  children  take  up  residence  in  the 
household  or  village  of  the  father's  family.  American  families,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  tend  to  locate  in  the  wife's  parent's  home  when  other  housing  is 
not  available.  In  a  limited  sense,  but  only  in  a  limited  sense,  is  the 
American  family  matrilocal.  Functionally  and  under  most  circumstances 
it  is  patrilocal  in  the  sense  described  above. 

By  quasi-democratic  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  both  mother  and  father 
tend  to  have  authority  over  family  affairs  instead  of  this  authority  being 
concentrated  in  either  one  of  them  alone.  This  distinguishes  the  family 
from  a  matriarchal  family  where  only  the  mother  has  authority,  and  the 
patriarchal  where  the  authority  is  vested  only  in  the  father.  It  further 
distinguishes  it  from  a  fully  democratic  family  where  there  is  genuine 
co-determination  of  family  affairs.  For  the  American  family  tends  to  be 
dominated  by  the  father,  by  virtue  of  his  role  as  economic  provider.  But 
we  label  the  family  as  quasi-democratic  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  dis- 
cernible trend,  in  response  to  the  growing  economic  independence  of 
women  and  related  factors,  for  family  power  and  responsibilities  to  become 
divided. 

Democracy  in  American  family  life  is  being  extended  not  only  to 
the  mother  but  to  the  children  as  well.  Children  are  more  often  consulted 
in  regard  to  their  wishes  in  certain  family  matters,  and  their  expressed 
interests  are  taken  to  account  in  family  decisions.  The  maxim,  "Children 
should  be  seen  but  not  heard,"  is  passing  out  of  acceptability  as  a  guide 
to  behavior. 

A  further  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  American  family  is  its 
smallness  or  lack  of  extension.  Effective  and  meaningful  family  ties  are 
limited  to  one  dimension  laterally  (uncles,  aunts,  first  cousins)  and  two 
dimensions  above  and  below  (grandparents  and  grandchildren) .  But  even 
this  extension  of  one  dimension  outward  and  two  up  and  down  is  itself 
giving  way  in  effective  family  relations  to  a  still  smaller  unit  where  only 
immediate  relatives — brothers,  sisters,  parents,  children — come  in  for 
meaningful  kinship  relations.  This  tendency  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
American  family  is  quickly  and  surely  changing  from  a  family  of  status 
to  one  of  personality.  The  trend  is  to  treat  one's  relatives  as  one  would 
treat  anyone  else — in  terms  of  one's  own  reactions  to  their  personalities 
rather  than  in  response  to  the  status  they  occupy.  The  question  so  often 
posed  among  younger  people,  "Do  you  like  your  mother  (or  your  brother, 
or  your  father,  etc.)  as  a  person?"  could  reasonably  be  asked  only  at  a 
time  when  the  injunction  to  respond  to  someone  in  terms  of  his  family 
position  had  lost  considerable  weight. 

The  separation  of  the  person  from  the  status,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  individual  as  a  personality  to  whom  one  responds  favorably  or  un- 
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favorably,  is  also  evidence  of  the  actual  physical  separation  of  families. 
Former  family  conditions  were  such  that  relatives  usually  lived  in  one 
extended  household  and  interacted  continuously.  This  continuous  inter- 
action served  to  reinforce  the  family  status  lines.  With  the  increased 
mobility  of  Americans,  with  the  tendency  toward  smaller  household 
units,  with  the  growing  economic  independence  of  women  and  minors, 
the  extended  household,  with  which  the  small  American  family  now 
stands  in  contrast,  is  beginning  to  vanish.  By  comparison  we  may  note 
the  households  in  nonliterate  and  peasant  societies,  where  several  gener- 
ations of  individuals  and  their  associated  blood  and  marriage  relatives, 
share  common  territory,  common  household  functions,  and  common  eco- 
nomic enterprises. 

All  of  this  individualization  of  treatment  of  relatives  may  also  be 
seen  as  fitting  in  with  the  growing  democratization  of  the  family. 

THE     SIGNIFICANCE     OF    THESE     CHARACTERISTICS 

What  significance  is  there  in  the  fact  that  the  American  family  is 
small,  conjugal,  multilineal  and  quasi-democratic?  How  are  these  char- 
acteristics interrelated?  Talcott  Parsons  has  considered  this  problem  at 
some  length  n  and  we  may  report  some  of  his  observations. 

He  notes: 

.  .  .  The  importance  of  the  isolated  conjugal  family  is  brought 
out  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  normal  household  unit.  This  means  it  is 
the  unit  of  residence  and  the  unit  whose  members  as  a  matter  of 
course  pool  a  common  basis  of  economic  support,  with  us,  especially 
money  income.  Moreover,  in  the  typical  case  neither  the  household 
arrangements  nor  the  source  of  income  bear  any  specific  relation  to 
the  family  of  orientation  [the  one  into  which  an  individual  is  born 
as  distinguished  from  the  family  of  procreation,  or  the  one  which 
an  individual  and  his  spouse  create]  of  either  spouse,  or,  if  there  is 
any,  it  is  about  as  likely  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  But  the  typical 
conjugal  family  lives  in  a  home  segregated  from  those  of  both  pairs 
of  parents  (if  living)  and  is  economically  independent  of  both.  In  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases  the  geographical  separation  is  con- 
siderable. Furthermore,  the  primary  basis  of  economic  support,  and 
of  many  other  elements  of  social  status,  lies  typically  in  the  husband's 
occupational  status,  his  "job"  which  he  typically  holds  independ- 
ently of  any  particularistic  relation  to  kinsmen.12 

11  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Kinship  System  of  the  Contemporary  United  States."  The 
following  and  all  subsequent  quotations  are  used  with  permission  of  the  author. 

12  lbidt  p.  27. 
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Parsons  then  goes  on  to  indicate  that  in  this  type  of  unit,  without 
specific  favoritism  for  either  one  of  the  family  ancestral  lines,  inheritance 
tends  to  be  equally  distributed,  complete  testamentary  freedom  exists, 
and  indeed  there  is  a  relative  freedom  from  pressure  to  leave  "all  or  even 
most  property  to  kin." 

Moreover  this  separation  from  any  effective  ties  with  either  one  of 
the  ancestral  lines  of  either  of  the  spouses  has  the  effect  of  enormously 
increasing  the  "structural  isolation  of  the  individual  conjugal  family. 
This  isolation  ...  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  kinship 
system  and  underlies  most  of  its  peculiar  and  functional  and  dynamic 
problems."  13 

Bases  of  Marriage  Choice 

The  first  major  consequence  which  Parsons  notes  in  this  regard  is  the 
fact  that  solidarity  shifts  primarily  between  spouses  and  their  children 
rather  between  either  of  the  spouses  and  his  or  her  parents.  In  technical 
terms  solidarity  goes  to  the  family  of  procreation  rather  than  the  family 
of  orientation.  Since  solidarity  falls  in  this  direction  there  is  strong  em- 
phasis upon  individual  selection  of  one's  own  mate  without  arrangement 
or  undue  pressure  from  parents.  In  our  own  terms,  since  the  individual 
is  primarily  related  to  and  orientated  toward  his  wife  and  children,  and 
the  wife  toward  husband  and  children,  the  fact  of  individual  choice  of 
spouse  becomes  important  and  socially  sanctioned. 

.  .  .  Since  the  new  marriage  is  not  typically  "incorporated" 
into  an  already  existing  kinship  unit,  the  primary  structural  reasons 
for  an  important  influence  on  marriage  choice  being  exerted  by  the 
kin  of  the  prospective  partners  are  missing  or  at  least  minimized.14 

Rights  without  Power 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  while  there  is  social  sanction  of  the 
right  to  choose  one's  mate,  this  is,  in  a  sense,  an  empty  right.  A  right  is 
full  and  meaningful  only  when  there  is  the  power  to  exercise  it.  With  the 
delayed  economic  independence  of  young  people  in  our  society,  there  is  a 
prolongation  of  family  authority  arising  out  of  economic  control.  Eco- 
nomically dependent  children  are  not  in  a  very  advantageous  position  to 
conflict  seriously  with  their  parents.  This  means  that  though  young 


13  Ibid.  p.  28. 

14  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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people  of  legal  age  have  the  theoretical  right  to  independence,  in  most 
cases  they  do  not  have  the  economic  independence  necessary  to  implement 
that  right  and  put  it  into  practice. 

Young  people  of  legally  mature  age  have  the  right  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  actions.  Indeed,  the  law  defines  them  as  re- 
sponsible usually  long  before  they  are  economically  able  to  take  the 
corollary  rights  of  independent  existence  that  go  with  this  responsibility. 
The  freeing  of  parents  from  legal  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  their 
legally  adult  children,  and  of  children  from  legal  control  by  their  parents, 
is  a  source  of  potential  conflict  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  actual 
ability  of  young  people  to  make  and  carry  out  decisions  on  their  own. 
Again,  the  prolongation  of  education  and  of  the  attendant  economic  de- 
pendence on  parents  tends  to  induce  prolonged  relationships  of  authority 
and  submissiveness  when,  according  to  law,  neither  is  required.  In  this  re- 
gard our  law  is  more  "liberal"  than  our  functioning  social  system,  for 
what  the  law  permits,  actual  social  conditions  forbid. 

This  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  points  of  ill-fit  between  the  emphasis 
on  education,  the  demands  of  the  industrial-technological  order,  the 
sexual  mores,  and  the  American  family  system.  The  American  "Credo" 
and  prestige  system  rank  "education"  as  important,  and  place  consider- 
able stress  on  "liberal"  as  against  "vocational"  education.  This  results 
in  formal  education  enduring  into  the  early  twenties. 

By  this  time  young  men  are  fully  biologically  mature,  but  as  single 
men  have  only  limited  access  to  females.  Their  economic  dependence, 
prolonged  by  and  during  the  course  of  their  education,  makes  marriage  a 
matter  which  generally  has  to  be  delayed. 

The  industrial  system  promotes  further  tension  by  grading  monetary 
rewards  to  skill  and  experience  at  particular  jobs  for  which  a  "liberal 
education"  more  often  than  not  systematically  misfits  a  young  man. 

Moreover,  filial  obligations  and  the  desire  of  parents  to  see  their  chil- 
dren "established"  before  marriage  takes  place  enter  as  further  restraints. 
The  emphasis  in  American  family  life  on  "comradeship"  between  parents 
and  children  makes  early  marriage  desirable.  But  all  the  factors  previ- 
ously mentioned  serve  to  impede  early  marriage.  This  disequilibrium  of 
competing  forces  promises  to  be  a  continuous  source  of  strain  and  of 
further  isolation  of  kin. 

The  isolation  of  the  conjugal  family  unit  leads  further  to  its  relative 
independence  in  other  areas — residential,  occupational,  and  so  on — and 
opens  up  freedom  of  choice  which,  according  to  Parsons,  is  an  important 
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element  in  the  romantic  love  complex  which  characterizes  American 
sexual  relations. 

The  Expression  of  Affection 

The  fact  that  the  family  is  small  and  relatively  independent  removes 
the  necessity,  found  in  large  kinship  units,  for  inhibiting  what  Parsons 
calls  "affective  spontaneity."  In  so  doing  it  permits  the  free  and  spontane- 
ous expression  of  affection.  But  since  status  obligations  of  a  well-defined 
nature,  such  as  are  found  in  large  kinship  units,  are  absent  from  the  small 
family,  and  since  these  defined  obligations  act  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  a 
kinship  unit,  there  is  need  for  a  substitute  stabilizer.  Parsons  finds  this 
in  the  "expectation  that  they  (the  spouses)  have  an  obligation  to  be 
'in  love.'  "  He  argues: 

Social  systems  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  individuals 
are  in  a  complex  and  delicate  state  of  mutual  interdependence  tend 
greatly  to  limit  the  scope  for  "personal"  emotional  feeling  or,  at  least, 
its  direct  expression  in  action.  Any  considerable  range  of  affective 
spontaneity  would  tend  to  impinge  on  the  statuses  and  interests  of 
too  many  others,  with  disequilibrating  consequences  for  the  system 
as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Thus  the  structural  isolation  of  the  conjugal  family 
tends  to  free  the  affective  inclinations  of  the  couple  from  a  whole 
series  of  hampering  restrictions. 

These  restrictive  forces,  which  in  other  kinship  systems  inhibit 
affective  expression,  have,  however,  positive  functional  significance 
in  maintaining  the  solidarity  of  the  effective  kinship  unit.  ...  A 
functionally  equivalent  substitute  in  motivation  to  conformity  .  .  . 
is  clearly  needed.  It  may  hence  be  suggested  that  the  institutional 
sanction  placed  on  the  proper  subjective  sentiments  of  the  spouses,  in 
short,  the  expectation  that  they  have  an  obligation  to  be  "in  love," 
has  this  significance.  This  in  turn  is  related  to  personal  choice  of 
marriage  partner,  since  affective  devotion  is,  particularly  in  our 
culture,  linked  to  the  presumption  of  the  absence  of  any  element  of 
coercion.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  second  important  basis  of  the 
prominence  of  the  "romantic  complex."  15 

Parsons  then  goes  on  to  suggest  the  following  points: 

1.  We  have  the  expectation  of  emancipation  of  children  equally 
from  both  parents  and  from  other  members  of  the  conjugal  unit. 
15  Ibid.,  pp.  31-2. 
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2.  But  the  affectional  ties  to  the  small  number  of  members  in 
one's  family  tend  to  be  rather  strong. 

3.  Partly  out  of  the  interaction  among  these  factors,  we  get  the 
"stress  and  strain"  of  adolescence,  and  the  development  of  a  so-called 
"youth  culture,"  a  "distinctive  pattern  of  values  and  attitudes  of  the 
age  groups  between  childhood  and  .  .  .  adult  responsibilities. 

4.  This  youth  culture  can  be  seen  as  a  reaction,  in  part,  to  the 
tension  created  by  competition  between  the  factors  mentioned,  and 
functions  to  ease  the  transition  into  adulthood.  It  is  a  third  element 
in  the  romantic  complex. 

5.  Since  the  conjugal  family  unit  is  isolated  from  other  units, 
there  is  a  stress  on  the  individual  qualifications  of  a  person,  rather 
than  on  his  family  status,  and  his  life  chances  are  importantly  con- 
ditioned in  this  way. 

6.  This  achievement  of  status  on  one's  "own  merits,"  rather 
than  ascription  of  status  by  kin  connections,  makes  the  small  con- 
jugal family  fit  well  into  the  modern  industrial  order  where  there  is 
a  premium  on  treating  individuals  as  individuals,  in  terms  of  their 
competence,  rather  than  in  terms  of  their  kinship  relations. 

7.  It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  for  the  small  conjugal  family  to 
be  highly  solidary.  For,  since  usually  only  the  man  has  independent 
occupational  status  in  the  larger  social  community,  there  is  elimi- 
nated the  competition  for  status  between  spouses  which  is  a  potential 
source  of  conflict.  Additionally,  the  fact  that  only  the  man  has  this 
status,  makes  the  status  position  of  the  family  in  the  community 
clear  and  well  defined. 

According  to  Parsons  this  contributes  importantly  to  psychological 
security  for  all  involved. 

8.  But  this  single  status  for  the  male  and  the  consequent  low 
status  for  the  female  is  also  a  source  of  strain.  For  it  contradicts 
with  the  notion  of  the  social  equality  of  women,  and  with  the  idea, 
implicit  in  the  romantic  complex,  of  treating  the  woman  "he  loves" 
as  his  full  equal. 

9.  This  leads  to  an  emphasis  in  female  behavior  patterns  on 
"humanistic"  and  aesthetic  preoccupations;  on  "good  taste";  on 
"keeping  a  well-ordered  house."  These  become  means  of  equalizing 
the  status-loading. 

10.  Despite  these  equilibrating  mechanisms,  the  female  role 
continues  to  be  one  out  of  which  tension  and  conflict  arises.  For 
these  equilibrators  do  not  function  fully  effectively,  and  cannot,  so 
long  as  there  is  joint  stress  on  equality  of  status  and  character,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  ascription  of  status  to  the  male  alone,  on  the  other. 
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In  short,  the  demands  of  the  occupational  structure  conflict  with 
those  of  the  kinship  structure.  So  long  as  they  do,  this  is  a  source  of 
predictable  strain  and  tension  in  American  family  life. 

11.  The  independence  of  the  conjugal  family  unit  also  brings 
about  a  strain  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged.  Parents 
who  no  longer  can  work  and  cannot  support  themselves  are  left  to 
the  "mercies"  of  their  children,  who,  however,  have  tended  rather 
fully  to  emancipate  themselves.  Popular  agitation  for  old-age  pen- 
sions and  such  programs  as  the  Townsend  Plan  are,  in  part,  a  result 
of  this  tension."  16 

The  Significance  of  Legal  Sanctions 

We  may  make  the  observation  that  one  source  of  reduction  of  the 
tendencies  described  above  derives  from  the  fact  that  the  American 
family  is  a  legally  organized  and  initiated  entity,  involving  contractual 
relationships  which  are  specified  beforehand.  It  is  important  to  note  the 
legal  status  of  the  family  which  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  one 
acquires  a  formally  recognized  social  status  on  the  assumption  of  marriage 
and  parenthood  as  well  as  simply  a  personal  status.  The  existence  of  this 
formal  recognition  acts  as  a  guarantee  of  some  kind  on  the  stability  of  the 
marriage. 

Here  society  is  taking  a  hand  in  defining  rights  and  responsibilities 
in  family  life,  and  assuming  some  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  obliga- 
tions and  rights  so  incurred.  One  may  not,  therefore,  with  legal  impunity 
desert  a  spouse  or  a  child,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  a  dependent  parent. 
The  law  defines  rights  and  responsibilities  within  the  marriage  relation- 
ship and  the  later  family  unit,  and  punishes  for  failure  to  perform  them 
when  the  failure  makes  social  dependents  of  the  individuals  affected. 

The  law  is  primarily  orientated  toward  the  protection  of  women  and 
children  in  the  family  relationship.  The  presumption  of  their  dependence 
on  male  economic  support  implies  the  further  presumption  of  their  ful- 
filling traditional  family  roles.  We  may  say  that  the  law  is  in  many  regards 
behind  actual  situations  in  American  family  life  today.  But  it  serves  to 
protect  the  subordinate-status  woman  and  child,  and  to  give  some  kind  of 
support  to  isolated  aged  parents. 

Mechanisms  of  Equilibrium 

A  further  balance  in  the  male-female  status  disequilibrium  results 
from  the  legal  insistence  on  monogamy  as  the  only  sanctioned  form  of 
18  Ibid.,  pp.  32-3. 
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marriage  relationship.  By  so  defining  the  relationship  it  tends  to  reduce 
the  mobility  of  the  male  whose  occupational  status,  wage-earning  posi- 
tion, and  actual  physical  freedom  from  a  household  give  him  greater 
mobility  than  the  wife. 

But  this  restriction  runs  afoul  of  the  emphasis  in  male  childhood 
training  on  wide  sexual  experience.  A  strain  and  tension  are  engendered 
to  which  is  added  the  tension  arising  from  the  conflict  of  "extrovert"  and 
"adventure"  emphases  with  the  emphases  on  decorum  and  moderation. 
From  these  various  strains  and  conflicts  arise  tensions  in  answer  to  which 
there  have  developed  what  may  be  termed  "compensatory  arrange- 
ments." By  this  we  have  reference  to  the  existence  of  highly  standardized 
practices,  such  as  prostitution,  which  "take  up  the  slack"  or  reduce  the 
tensions  just  specified. 

The  key  to  this  arrangement  is  one  which  is  found  in  all  societies. 
Where  the  culture  pattern  standardizes  two  kinds  of  behavior  which 
come  into  conflict  with  each  other,  there  will  be  a  strain  toward  equilib- 
rium which  may  take  the  form  of  what  we  have  called  "compensatory 
arrangements."  As  we  have  noted  our  culture  pattern  in  American  society 
standardizes  (with  the  help  of  biologic  factors)  wide-ranging  sexual  in- 
terests for  the  male.  His  training  in  premarital  days  emphasizes  con- 
siderable sexual  experience  and  adventuresomeness,  both  of  an  intensive 
and  extensive  kind.  But  the  marriage  and  family  code  emphasizes  and 
legally  requires  adherence  to  only  one  sex  partner.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  implicit  in  our  moral  code  the  well-known  "double  standard,"  by 
which  we  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  different  standard  of  sexual 
ethics  applies,  according  to  social  definitions,  for  the  male  and  for  the 
female.  Premarital  sexual  experience,  standardization  of  sexual  success 
as  a  mark  of  "manhood,"  and  monogamous  family  life  are  not  compatible 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  existence  of  prostitution  as  a  deeply  ingrained 
part  of  our  male  behavior  patterns  is  testimony  to  the  engendered  conflict 
which  it  helps  reduce. 

This  interpretation  of  the  existence  of  sanctioned  prostitution  does 
not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  variety  of  mainsprings  of  prostitution  in 
American  sexual  life.  Kingsley  Davis,  writing  on  the  sociology  of  prosti- 
tution, notes  that  it  acts  as  a  response  to  two  types  of  demand:  (1)  a 
simple  biologic  appetite;  and  (2)  "the  desire  for  satisfaction  in  a  particu- 
lar (often  an  unsanctioned)  way."  He  states  that: 

The  craving  for  variety,  for  perverse  gratification,  for  mysterious 
and  provocative  surroundings,  for  intercourse  free  from  entangling 
cares  and  civilized  pretense,  all  play  their  part.  .  .  .  Prostitution, 
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again  by  its  very  nature,  is  aptly  suited  to  satisfy  this  second  side  of 
demand.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  a  change  in  the  economic 
system  will  eliminate  either  side  of  demand.  In  any  system  the 
effective  demand  as  expressed  by  price  will  vary  with  current  eco- 
nomic and  moral  forces,  but  the  underlying  desire  both  for  sheer 
gratification  and  for  gratification  in  particular  ways  will  remain  im- 
pregnable.17 

The  grounds  which  Davis  cites,  plus  those  previously  indicated  as 
having  their  source  in  various  tensions,  may  perhaps  explain  a  great  deal 
of  the  actual  deviations  by  married  persons  from  approved  monogamous 
practices. 

Bases  of  Family  Discord 

It  is  perhaps  not  unjustified  in  light  of  all  these  observations  to 
characterize  the  present  American  family  as  a  rather  unstable  and  brittle 
grouping  of  people.  By  this  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  social  situation 
in  which  any  family  functions,  and  the  structure  of  the  family  itself,  are 
such  that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  if  not  more  factors  contributing 
to  its  decreasing  importance  and  continuity  as  a  standardized  group  as 
there  are  to  its  continued  importance  and  stability. 

In  this  regard  the  public  clamor  about  the  rising  divorce  rate  is  an 
interesting  and  noteworthy  phenomenon.  It  seems  necessary  to  point 
out  however  that  a  rising  divorce  rate  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  indi- 
cation of  the  collapse  of  the  family  as  a  small  conjugal  unit  with  limited 
functions.  It  can  just  as  reasonably  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
traditional  taboo  on  divorce  has  weakened  along  with  other  sexual  mores, 
and  that  mutual  adjustment  and  successful  living  together  are  held  to  be 
more  important  than  avoidance  of  the  "shame"  of  divorce  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  decry  the  divorce  rate.  If  we  see  it  as  an 
expression  of  the  growth  in  the  acceptance  of  a  heretofore  "shameful" 
practice,  then  it  would  seem  far  more  reasonable  to  "educate  for  di- 
vorce" 18  than  to  make  divorce  far  more  difficult.  The  latter  alternative 
seems  to  be  one  which  is  growing  in  popularity. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  divorce  is  socially  predictable  in  that 
the  essential  relationships  which  form  the  structure  of  a  family  have 
within  them  the  seeds  of  discord:  male-female  differences,  parent-child 

17  Kingsley  Davis,  "The  Sociology  of  Prostitution,"  p.  753. 

18  W.  J.  Goode,  "Education  for  Divorce,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  X  (May  1947), 
Number  2,  pp.  35-6,  is  a  clear  and  significant  contribution  on  this  point. 
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differences,  differences  in  power  and  authority,  differences  in  economic 
dependency  and  independence,  differences  in  general  social  status,  dif- 
ferences in  life  interests,  generation  and  age  differences,  and  differences  in 
backgrounds  and  experiences  which  reflect  themselves  in  different  norms 
and  values  with  which  each  spouse  comes  armed  into  the  marriage  and 
family  situation. 

In  and  of  themselves  these  differences  are  not  by  any  means  sufficient 
basis  for  discord.  Indeed  these  essential  differences  are  universal  to  family 
structure  throughout  human  society.  And  every  family  unit  which  con- 
tinues— as  they  do  more  often  than  not  the  world  over — as  testimony  to 
the  ability  of  humans,  through  co-operative  adjustment  and  compromise, 
to  reconcile  differences,  to  reduce  their  sharper  points,  and  to  make  some 
of  them  a  source  of  interest  and  sustainment  rather  than  tension  and 
conflict.  But  the  ability  harmoniously  to  reconcile  and  compromise  dif- 
ferences of  such  a  wide  variety  demands  much  support  from  the  environ- 
ing social  order  in  which  any  family  unit  exists  and  functions.  The  social 
order  of  present-day  America  is  of  the  kind  where  there  is  no  single 
standard  of  criterion  to  which  families  may  refer  as  an  aid  in  the  recon- 
ciliation and  compromise  of  the  internal  differences. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  serious  constituents  involved  here  is  the 
fact  that  romantic  love,  involving  unreal  idealization  and  falsification  of 
the  character  of  one's  spouse  and  relationship  with  her,  operates  impor- 
tantly in  the  selection  of  mates.  Marriages  are  initiated  on  these  grounds 
and  culminate  in  childbearing  and  the  initiation  of  a  family;  they  then 
run  head  on  into  the  real  demands  of  economic  necessity  and  maintenance 
of  life  to  which  no  amount  of  romantic  idealization  can  possibly  answer. 
The  disparity  between  the  desired  pattern  of  courtship  and  the  necessary 
patterns  of  family  relationship — unless  anticipated  and  prepared  for — 
can  be  a  source  of  real  distress. 

The  Family  and  Social  Change 

Patterns  of  morality,  education,  citizenship,  acceptable  social  be- 
havior, and  the  like,  vary  and  change  rapidly  from  one  generation  to 
another,  if  not  from  one  five-year  period  to  another  in  our  current-day 
American  society.  Adaptation  to  these  changing  standards  requires  a 
flexibility  for  which  many  American  parents  are  neither  prepared  nor 
willing  to  prepare.  "My  parents  don't  understand  me"  is  a  frequently 
heard  complaint  from  younger  people.  Friendships  with  contemporaries 
tend  to  take  the  place  of  the  intimate  kinship  relationships  of  guidance 
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and  sincere  mutual  concern  which  are  sometimes  found  in  more  stable 
societies.  Distrust  and  mutual  suspicion  are  frequently  characteristic  of 
parent-child  relationships  in  American  society  today. 

The  functioning  of  these  differences  as  sources  of  tension  and  con- 
flict is  a  vital  index  to  the  rapid  change  in  general  American  culture  and 
in  the  American  family.  James  Bossard  says: 

This  change  in  status,  and  the  change  in  the  mores,  particularly 
the  sex  mores,  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  family.  Equality 
in  employment  and  in  sex  behavior  means  equality  before  the  law 
in  matters  of  divorce,  desertion  and  separation.  Democratic  mar- 
riage is  made  a  necessity  and  companionate  marriage  is  encouraged. 
The  loosening  of  sex  and  family  mores  contributes  to  the  increase  of 
tension  within  the  marriage  bond.19 

In  a  somewhat  different  vein  Reuben  Hill  discusses  the  notion  that 
the  family  is  losing  out  as  an  important  agency: 

.  .  .  The  economic,  education,  recreation  and  socialization  func- 
tions have  unquestionably  been  lost  in  some  measure  to  other  institu- 
tions. We  prefer  to  think  of  the  loss  of  functions  in  this  way:  Much 
of  the  weight  and  responsibility  is  now  off  the  shoulders  of  the  family, 
leaving  that  institution  free  to  improve  its  effectiveness  in  the  seg- 
ments of  these  functions  which  are  now  left.  Moreover,  the  family  is 
free  to  improve  its  undisputed  excellence  in  the  three  areas  in  which 
there  has  been  relatively  little  serious  competition;  namely,  the 
reproductive,  the  child-care,  and  the  affectional.  Here  the  family 
continues  to  reign  supreme  and  here  it  may  assume  ever  greater  im- 
portance in  the  future  scene.20 

With  reference  to  the  same  matter  Nimkoff  has  noted : 

We  have  suggested  that  the  family  changes,  but  changes  less 
than  industry,  medicine,  and  other  institutions  based  on  science. 
We  have  next  to  see  that  the  changes  in  the  family  itself  are  very  un- 
even. Changes  in  the  material  culture  of  the  family,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  most  prominent  .  .  .  while  changes  in  the  family 
customs  and  traditions  are  less  conspicuous.  The  economic  functions 
of  the  family,  especially  those  of  production,  have  undergone  the 
greatest  transformation,  while  the  functions  of  education,  recreation, 

19  James  Bossard,  "War  and  the  Family,"  in  Reuben  Hill  and  Howard  Becker  (eds.), 
Marriage  and  the  Family,  p.  588.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

20  Reuben  Hill,  "The  Future  of  the  Family,"  in  Hill  and  Becker,  ibid.,  pp.  627-8.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
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worship,  and  protection  have  been  considerably  modified  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  changes  in  the  economic  functions.21 

In  these  brief  quotations  are  implicit  the  general  lines  of  development 
of  the  American  family  out  of  a  condition  where  it  functioned  as  the  main 
source  of  economic  support;  the  chief  educational  agency;  the  agency  of 
enduring  socialization ;  the  central  place  of  worship ;  the  group  of  primary 
loyalty;  the  group  within  which  play  as  well  as  work  time  was  devoted; 
in  short  the  group  which  could  rightfully  have  been  cited  at  such  a  time 
as  the  important  agency  in  American  social  life. 

Also  implicit  here  is  a  developmental  history  of  American  society 
from  a  small  and  relatively  undifferentiated  agrarian  economy  to  a  mas- 
sive, urban,  industrialized  society  which,  with  its  technological  demands 
and  associated  values,  conditions  the  structure  and  function  of  every 
major  institutional  agency.  The  family,  as  the  core  agency  in  an  agrarian 
economy,  naturally  reflects  most  deeply  and  most  fundamentally  the  vast 
and  sweeping  social  changes  characteristic  of  American  society  as  a  whole 
as  it  sheds  its  agrarian  characteristics. 

The  Future  of  The  Family 

What  of  the  future  of  American  family  life?  Clearly  this  is  a  crystal- 
ball  question.  As  an  agency  which  is  defined  by  the  functions  of  repro- 
duction, socialization,  maintenance,  and  placement  of  status  the  family 
is  a  waning  form  in  American  social  life.  The  socialization  functions — 
apparently  so  indispensable  to  family  solidarity — have  been  taken  over 
by  or  lost  to  various  other  secondary  associations,  such  as  friendship 
groups,  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  voluntary  associations  of  all  kinds. 
Reproduction  remains  within  the  province  of  the  family  group  almost 
exclusively.  Separate  and  independent  maintenance  is  theoretically  and 
in  many  cases  actually  achieved  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  previously. 
With  economic  independence  comes  political  freedom  from  family  control 
and  authority.  Status  acquisition  by  an  individual  is  coming  to  depend 
as  much  on  his  "own  merits"  as  on  his  family  connections.  He  tends  to 
acquire  the  class  status  of  his  family,  but  also  tends  to  aspire  to  move  out 
of  it  into  higher  class  status.  The  family  can  and  has  become  for  many 
as  much  a  source  of  restraint  and  discomfiture  as  one  of  aid  and  support. 
Whether,  as  Reuben  Hill  asserts,  the  loss  of  functions  can  itself  serve  as 

21  Meyer  Nimkoff,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  p.  595.  Copyright  1947  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  and  reprinted  with  their  permission. 
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a  basis  for  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  remaining  segments  of 
functions  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  The  demands  of  greater  industrializa- 
tion, of  greater  productive  efficiency,  and  of  greater  impersonality  in  the 
industrial  order  may  well  have  a  serious  consequence  for  the  family  as  an 
institutional  agency  with  the  functions  traditionally  assigned  to  it. 

Writing  in  1944,  Kingsley  Davis  noted  that  one  of  the  new  problems 
to  which  the  changing  American  family  structure  leads  concerns  the  chil- 
dren of  divorced  parents.  He  asserts  that  divorce  is  not  the  cause  of  this 
problem  for,  as  he  correctly  points  out,  such  children  are  not  problems 
in  other  societies  where  there  are  institutionalized  mechanisms  for  safe- 
guarding their  emotional  as  well  as  material  welfare.  But  he  adds : 

Our  society,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  small  family  system  with 
little  emphasis  on  extended  kinship,  with  equalitarian  rights  of  the 
parents  in  the  child,  and  with  intense  emotional  involvement  in  both 
the  marital  and  parental  relationship.  As  a  consequence  the  child's 
future  must  be  decided  in  each  divorce  case  by  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  with  few  principles  other  than  the  vague  "welfare  of  the  child" 
to  guide  it.  .  .  .  In  our  culture,  therefore,  the  child  of  divorce  is  a 
social  problem  in  the  sense  that  the  societal  machinery  for  dealing 
with  him  does  not  operate  automatically  or  satisfactorily. 

...  In  what  ways  will  the  social  structure  change  so  as  to  make 
the  child  of  divorced  parents  less  of  a  social  problem?  And  when  will 
the  secular  increase  in  the  divorce  rate  reach  a  turning  point?  About 
the  only  certainty  is  that  both  changes  are  bound  to  eventuate  some- 
time. .  .  .  The  remedy  .  .  .  does  not  necessarily  lie  in  reducing  the 
number  of  divorces.  Divorce  is  here  to  stay.  Instead,  some  means  of 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  divorce  on  the  child  may  be  found  by  the 
creation  of  new  institutional  relationships  that  will  replace  the  kin- 
ship bonds  of  primitive  and  archaic  societies.22 

22  Kingsley  Davis,  "Children  of  Divorced  Parents:  A  Sociological  and  Statistical  Analy- 
sis," pp.  719-20.  (Quoted  by  permission  from  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  published  by 
the  Duke  University  School  of  Law,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Copyright  1944  by  Duke 
University  Press.)  This  article  contains  some  extremely  relevant  and  important  statistical 
and  sociological  analyses  of  divorce  rates  and  associated  phenomena.  See  also  in  this  regard 
the  extremely  valuable  article,  "Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics,  United  States,  1946." 
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the  United  States  was  the  first  great  nation  to  emerge  from  the  demo- 
cratic movement  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  movement  which  chal- 
lenged the  statically  conceived  social  world  of  fixed  estates  with  hereditary 
status  and  prerogative.  This  revolution  in  the  Western  conception  of 
society  began  in  the  early  Renaissance  when  the  first  wealthy  merchants 
and  manufacturers  threatened  the  position  of  the  nobles  and  the  en- 
trenched power  of  the  Church.  The  history  of  the  Western  world  from 
that  time  through  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  read  as  a  steady  rise  to 
power  of  social  groups  who  resisted  and  resented  the  old  order  and  who 
eventually  overthrew  it.  America  was  conceived  in  this  revolutionary 
spirit;  from  the  beginning  it  was  a  haven  for  the  dispossessed  and  the 
persecuted,  and  for  the  ambitious  middle-class  elements  who  found  the 
mercantilist  controls  of  European  economics  distasteful. 

Although  the  United  States  was  "conceived  in  liberty,"  the  full  ex- 
tension of  democratic  rights  and  representative  government  was  not 
granted  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  American  Revolution 
was  a  revolution  of  the  middle  classes,  directed  and  financed  by  the  upper 
classes  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  carried  out  with  an  eye  to 
middle-  and  upper-class  interests  and  needs.  Freedom  in  the  early  Re- 
public meant  freedom  of  worship  and  speech,  but  above  all  freedom  of 
enterprise.  What  the  "founding  fathers"  wanted  most  of  all  was  the  right 
to  direct  their  own  financial  system,  establish  their  own  industry,  and 
regulate  their  own  taxes.1  The  polyglot  population  automatically  meant 
tolerance  of  worship  and  ideas,  and  these  freedoms  rode  the  wagon  of 
middle-class  aspirations.  It  was  not  until  the  administration  of  Jackson 

1  See  Charles  M.  Beard,  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  Carl  Becker, 
The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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and  after  that  the  full  conception  of  democracy — government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people — came  into  existence. 

The  essentially  middle-class  and  partly  aristocratic  nature  of  the 
early  American  society  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  social  class  groupings 
of  the  period.  Before  1660,  for  example,  the  colonies  were  populated  by  a 
large  group  of  middle-class  Englishmen,  nearly  all  of  them  with  origins 
in  families  of  modest  means  and  circumstances.  The  Washingtons  had 
been  country  squires  of  the  lesser  rank;  John  Marshall's  father  had  been  a 
master  carpenter;  the  Winthrops  had  owned  a  medium-sized  estate  in 
Suffolk.  In  the  New  World  many  of  these  middle-class  families  became 
moderately  wealthy  and  formed  a  large  and  solid  aristocracy,  founded  in 
the  South  on  the  plantation  system  and  in  New  England  upon  merchant 
houses.  Below  them  were  a  small  group  of  tradesmen  and  master  mechan- 
ics, forming  an  embryonic  "middle  middle  class."  The  next  stratum  was 
occupied  by  a  large  class  of  yeomen  and  lesser  mechanics,  and  at  the 
bottom  were  the  indentured  servants.  This  system  of  stratification  2  had 
many  similarities  to  the  later  European  estate  systems  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  However,  the  prevalent  ideal  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  the 
many  possibilities  on  the  frontier  for  individual  enterprise,  blurred  the 
outlines  of  the  system  and  left  it  much  more  flexible  than  any  European 
structure. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  upper  stratum  of  landed  aristoc- 
racy and  merchant-manufacturers  had  a  century  and  a  half  of  settlement 
in  America  behind  them.  The  colonial  world  was  theirs  by  right  of  birth 
and  conquest;  prosperity  and  social  advancement  was  in  their  eyes  due 
to  their  efforts;  the  continuing  conquest  of  the  frontier  was  financed 
mainly  from  their  pockets.  The  arbitrary  and  obtuse  political  and  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  British  Crown  could  only  irritate  these  equable  and 
aristocratic  subjects.  Moreover,  social  growth  had  enormously  expanded 
the  middle-class  zone  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  and  the  lower-class 
segment  consisting  of  laborers.  The  economic  and  political  independence 
of  all  these  classes  became  dependent  upon  breaking  the  ties  to  England, 
and  this  was  soon  forthcoming.  The  rupture  was  carried  out  in  the  best 
middle-class  spirit:  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  hardly  a  radical 
document,  but  a  temperate,  cautious,  dignified,  and  even  aristocratic 

2  A  good,  brief  American  history  with  considerable  information  as  to  stratification  in 
the  early  days  of  the  nation  is  Allan  Nevins  and  Henry  S.  Commager,  The  Pocket  History  of 
the  United  States.  For  a  more  advanced  treatment  of  social  organization  in  various  periods 
of  American  history  see  the  several  volumes  of  A  History  of  American  life,  edited  by  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger  and  D.  R.  Fox.  For  a  study  of  the  crucial  phase  of  development  of  American 
democracy  see  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Age  of  Jackson. 
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statement  of  the  rights  of  a  propertied  class  with  a  stake  in  society.  In  the 
break  with  England  the  middle  and  lower  classes  provided  considerable 
assistance  to  the  aristocratic  leaders;  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  a  protest 
against  British  taxation  policies  and  furtherance  of  a  monopolistic  policy 
with  regard  to  a  British  corporation,  was  led  by  merchants  and  staffed 
by  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  The  situation  was  such  that  everyone  in  the 
colonies  was  fighting  for  liberty,  but  the  exact  kind  of  liberty  was  different 
for  different  groups.  The  equalitarian  propaganda  of  Tom  Paine  fired 
the  lovers  of  individual  liberty  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  but  prob- 
ably was  not  particularly  inspiring  for  the  sober  and  hard-headed  aristo- 
crats who  desired  freedom  of  enterprise.  Whatever  the  class  differences 
the  Revolution  was  successful.3 

After  the  Revolution  the  story  of  social  development  becomes  very 
complex,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  many  political  struggles  which 
marked  the  early  years  of  the  United  States.  The  prolonged  debate  over 
the  character  of  the  Constitution,  with  the  proponents  of  an  aristocratic, 
centralized  state  (Washington  was  once  most  seriously  offered  the  king- 
ship) fighting  the  adherents  of  a  democratic,  agrarian,  decentralized 
state.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  became  the  symbols  of  these  battles  which 
lasted  down  through  the  Civil  War.  The  expansion  of  democracy  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  estate  tendencies  in  the  American  social  structure 
were  inevitable  with  the  continuing  expansion  of  the  frontier.  Frontiers- 
men and  the  merchants  and  builders  who  followed  them  were  impatient 
with  an  orderly,  static  society.  The  early  history  of  America  is  full  of 
revolts  and  upheavals  like  Shays'  Rebellion,  a  farmers'  uprising  against 
conservative  domination  of  the  Massachusetts'  legislature  and  discrimi- 
natory taxes.  "Men  of  good  breeding  and  principle"  were  shocked,  and 
upper-  and  middle-class  reaction  might  be  compared  to  the  fear  and 
hatred  of  Communists  in  the  contemporary  period.  Resentment  against 
creditor  groups  and  the  upper  class  in  general  resulted  in  a  South  Carolina 
manifesto  which  denounced  "the  nabobs  of  this  state,  their  servile  toad- 
eaters,  the  bobs,  and  the  serviley  servile  tools  and  lickspittles  of  both, 
the  bobbetts."  It  is  little  wonder  that  thousands  of  Loyalists  fled  to 
England  with  the  defeat  of  the  British  armies. 

The  growing  West,  with  its  equalitarianism  and  individualism,4 
eventually  swept  into  power  with  Jackson,  supported  by  the  votes  of 

3  For  a  study  of  the  "winds  of  doctrine"  relating  to  these  issues  see  F.  W.  Coker, 
Democracy,  Liberty  and  Property. 

4  The  influence  of  the  frontier  has  been  classically  analyzed  in  Frederick  J.  Turner,  The 
Frontier  in  American  History. 
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lower-class  working  people  in  the  East.  The  first  oracular  denouncements 
of  capitalist  enterprise  and  plutocracy  appeared;  the  first  attempts  at 
governmental  control  of  economic  processes  for  the  good  of  the  "common 
man"  were  tried.  The  basic  division  between  the  owners  and  operators 
of  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  the  working  people  on  the  other  was 
clearly  established  and  became  a  political  issue.  The  picture  was  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  of  slavery  which  rose  as  a  flat  contradiction  and 
barrier  to  the  democratic  wave  beginning  to  sweep  the  nation. 

The  rest  of  American  social  history  need  not  be  recounted  in  detail. 
The  growth  of  capitalism  and  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  class  was 
matched  by  the  rise  of  labor  unions  and  a  broad  leveling  in  the  form  of  a 
continually  rising  standard  of  living.  Middle-class  standards  became  the 
most  typical  expressions  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  whole  society 
below  this  stratum  aspired  to  the  security  and  ease  of  middle-class  exist- 
ence. Class  lines  remained  fluid  so  long  as  frontier  expansion  and  the 
building-up  process  of  the  settlement  period  continued.  A  man  could  still 
be  assured  of  success  so  long  as  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  in  a  new 
world.  In  the  older  communities,  however,  remnants  of  the  old  estate-like 
system  of  colonial  and  early  Republican  days  persisted  and  still  persist, 
as  we  shall  see  later. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  the  twentieth  the 
"class"  struggles  continued.  American  presidents  have  been  divided  be- 
tween adherents  of  a  conservative,  business-oriented  policy  and  those  with 
a  liberal,  "common  man"  oriented  policy.  Populism,  Progressivism,  the 
CIO,  and  many  other  social  movements  and  organizations  represented 
the  continuing  note  of  protest  against  what  were  conceived  as  anti- 
democratic trends.  Democratic  rights  and  privileges  permitted  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  and  protest,  but  they  also  permitted  the  amassing 
of  power  in  a  few  hands.  The  legal  fiction  of  the  modern  corporation  as  a 
private  individual  represents  the  use  of  democratic  doctrines  by  con- 
servative jurists,  while  the  same  doctrines  are  used  by  liberals  to  establish 
and  defend  social  security. 

The  stratification  system  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  a  difficult 
and  often  vague  subject  for  analysis.  The  fluidity  of  class  lines  in  an 
equalitarian  society,  the  push  and  pull  of  competing  interest  groups,  and 
the  fluctuations  of  power  all  work  toward  a  blurring  of  social  divisions 
and  constant  change  in  the  relations  of  social  groups.  The  picture  to  be 
presented  on  the  following  pages  is  our  approximation  of  the  situation  as 
it  exists  atjthe  time  this  book  is  written.  That  further  changes  will  occur 
is  to  be  expected. 
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We  may  recall  at  this  point  the  generalized  analysis  of  stratification 
as  it  was  presented  in  Chapters  24  and  25.  Three  major  types  were  distin- 
guished— caste,  estate,  and  class.  Caste  was  defined  as  the  most  rigid  sys- 
tem, as  having  the  sharpest  distinctions  between  the  members  of  strata, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  acceptance  of  the  system  by  the  members  of 
society.  Class  was  least  rigid,  with  the  vaguest  distinctions,  and  with  the 
least  amount  of  acceptance  of  the  system  by  the  members.  Estates  occu- 
pied an  intermediate  position  with  respect  to  these  criteria.  Mixed  systems 
were  also  defined,  and  it  was  noted  that  most  existing  systems  of  strati- 
fication had  some  features  of  all  three  types.  The  American  system  at  the 
present  time,  although  predominantly  a  class  system,  contains  some 
features  of  the  other  two. 

The  analysis  of  class  systems  also  included  the  principle  of  relativity 
of  the  particular  social  segment  under  consideration.  Class  differs  from 
locality  to  locality,  from  group  to  group,  depending  upon  the  social  and 
cultural  circumstances,  the  history  of  the  community,  and  the  point  of 
view  of  those  members  of  the  society  chosen  as  a  basis  for  analysis. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  any  single  picture  of  the  American  class 
system  would  be  misleading  if  taken  as  typical  for  the  whole.  Instead,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  specify  just  what  community  or  what  general  area 
of  the  society  we  are  viewing  as  stratified.  Secondly,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  specify  what  set  of  class  criteria  are  used  to  define  the  strata. 

The  broadest  and  most  generalized  view  of  class  in  America  would 
probably  look  like  the  diagram  opposite  (the  arrows  represent  the  general 
direction  of  hoped-for  mobility  of  individuals  and  groups).  Strata  in  this 
most  generalized  perspective  would  be  defined  by  "objective"  criteria 
only — income,  occupations,  and  generalized  "high"  and  "low"  status  of 
individuals.  We  would  be  saying  that  by  and  large  people  of  certain  in- 
comes, certain  occupations,  and  certain  local  status  memberships  tend 
to  associate  together  and  form  relatively  distinct  classes.  "Statistical 
categories"  and  "social  categories"  have  a  tendency  to  correlate. 

It  would  also  be  possible  however  to  narrow  our  range  somewhat 
and  make  the  class  systems  of  specific  regions  and  communities  our  focus 
of  interest.  If  we  did  this  we  would  find  that  our  very  generalized  picture 
is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  portray  local  differences.  We  might  find  for 

5  For  a  general  survey  of  various  features  of  the  American  class  system  see  T.  M.  New- 
comb  and  E.  L.  Hartley,  Readings  in  Social  Psychology,  Part  XI,  "Social  Class"  (articles  by 
various  social  scientists  and  psychologists). 
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FIGURE   22 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  CLASSES  IN  AMERICA 


example  that  all  large  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population,  and  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  seventy-five  years  or  more,  have  the  type  of 
class  system  represented  in  Figure  23  on  page  576.6 

This  system  is  obviously  based  on  more  criteria  than  the  very  general 
one  of  wealth  since  it  includes  age  of  family,  prestige  of  occupation,  and 
degree  of  permanence  of  residence,  in  addition  to  wealth  and  the  simple 
fact  of  belonging  to  an  occupational  group. 

As  our  focus  of  interest  changed  from  moderately  large  cities  of  fair 
age  to  smaller  towns  or  rural  areas  still  different  systems  of  stratification 
would  be  observed.  In  the  South  we  would  have  to  modify  importantly 
any  system  built  up  on  the  basis  of  Northern  data  in  order  to  include  the 
caste-like  position  of  Negroes  in  the  system;  in  the  Southwest  other 
changes  would  be  made  to  accommodate  Mexicans  and  even  reservation 
Indians.  In  some  of  the  Western  cities  which  are  still  young  by  Eastern 
standards  the  "upper  upper"  group  of  old  families  would  be  missing. 
Instead  we  would  find  a  generalized  upper  class  of  recently  rich  people 
all  competing  for  personal  prestige  on  equal  grounds.  Such  an  upper 
class  would  also  absorb  much  of  the  "upper  middle"  element,  and  the 
whole  picture  would  be  much  less  clear. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  by  locality,  the  urban  class  system  in 
America  gradually  seems  to  be  approaching  the  system  shown  in  the 
previous  diagram.  This  is  to  be  expected  as  the  nation  settles  down  to  a 
relatively  stable  economy  and  as  the  mobility  within  the  system  dimin- 
ishes. The  days  of  rapid  movement  upward  in  the  class  system,  when 


6  This  system  has  been  defined  by  Lloyd  Warner  and  associates  for  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  South.  (See  bibliography  for  references  by  Warner,  Lunt,  Davis,  Gardner,  and 
Dollard.) 
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drifters. 

FIGURE  23 

TYPICAL  AMERICAN  URBAN  CLASS  SYSTEM 
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America  was  literally  a  land  of  opportunity,  are  beginning  to  pass.  Several 
recent  studies  of  occupational  change  in  American  communities  have 
shown  this  quite  distinctly.  To  a  greater  and  greater  extent  people  are 
following  the  occupation  at  the  level  or  stratum  of  their  parents.  As  this 
occurs  the  class  system  of  the  communities  becomes  more  sharply  de- 
lineated.7 At  the  same  time  there  is  a  tendency  for  economic  power  to  be 
concentrated  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.8 

Class  differences  would  probably  be  negligible  provided  cultural, 
educational,  and  economic  security  were  reasonably  assured  for  all.  But 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  even  in  the  United  States.  A  poor  individual 
in  a  low-ranking  occupation  simply  does  not  have  the  opportunity  of  a 
person  in  a  higher  occupation  for  becoming  educated,  making  his  family 
economically  secure,  and  so  on.  As  Moore  summarizes  the  situation: 

Notable  among  the  institutional  forces  which  account  for  oc- 
cupational rigidity  are  those  associated  with  the  economic  position 
of  the  family,  and  its  role  in  status-fixing  and  socialization.  This 
includes  (1)  inequalities  arising  from  inheritance  of  property,  (2) 
differential  access  to  the  avenues  of  social  welfare  and  occupational 
advantage  through  existing  inequalities  in  family  income,  and  (3) 
the  general  transferral  to  the  children  of  the  propensities,  outlook, 
and  culture  of  the  father's  occupation  or  occupational  category. 
There  are  also  various  structural  limitations  on  opportunities,  such 
as  the  restriction  upon  the  number  of  available  high-ranking  positions 
in  a  highly  bureaucratic  system.  This  means,  concretely,  that  con- 
trary to  the  popular  adage,  there  is  not  always  room  at  the  top,  but 
that  able  men  often  have  to  wait  for  an  "opening."  The  increasingly 
large-scale  nature  of  industrial  enterprises  also  means  that  larger 
capital  backing  is  necessary  to  compete  successfully  with  established 
firms.  Thus  there  are  even  limitations  on  the  industrial  entrepre- 
neur.9 

In  rural  areas  we  would  find  considerable  variation  in  systems  of 
stratification,  although  all  of  them  would  tend  to  be  based  on  a  combina- 
tion of  wealth-power  and  old-family-old-settler  criteria.  Different  em- 
phases on  these  criteria  would  be  found  depending  on  the  degree  to  which 
a  given  rural  area  had  been  commercialized,  or  recently  settled,  or  dis- 

7  See  for  example  Percy  E.  Davidson  and  H.  Dewey  Anderson,  Occupational  Mobility 
in  an  American  Community. 

8  See  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  Investigation  of  Concentration  of 
Economic  Power,  especially  pp.  81-156,  Part  I.  Cf.  also  A.  A.  Berle  and  G.  C.  Means,  The 
Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property. 

9  From  W.  E.  Moore,  Industrial  Relations  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  488.  Copyright,  1946 
by  The  Macmillan  Company  and  used  with  their  permission. 
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organized  socially  and  economically  by  an  intense  cash-crop  system.  Still 
another  variable  would  be  the  dual-status  system  which  frequently  grows 
up  on  the  one  hand  between  the  older  people  of  a  small  town  or  neigh- 
borhood, as  the  defenders  of  tradition  and  the  old  ways,  and  the  younger 
people,  as  the  adherents  of  urban  ways  of  thinking  and  doing,  on  the 
other.  During  the  1920's,  when  change  in  rural  society  and  culture  went 
through  its  most  acute  state,  these  dual-status  systems  became  very 
clear-cut,10  but  they  are  beginning  to  pass  away  at  present. 

In  the  most  economically  changed  rural  communities,  where  the 
cash-crop  system  and  absentee  landownership  have  transformed  nearly 
everyone  in  the  community  into  landless  agricultural  workers,  one  finds 
a  class  system  which  has  layers  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  actual 
jobs  or  economic  functions  of  different  groups.  Culturally  and  psycholog- 
ically such  a  stratification  system  is  characterized  by  attitudes  of  in- 
security and  anxiety,  intense  desire  to  acquire  land,  and  strong  values 
placed  upon  the  whole  "farmin'  way  of  life." 

Taking  a  nation-wide  perspective  once  more  it  is  becoming  apparent 

10  For  an  account  of  such  a  system  see  Herbert  Passin,  Field  Survey  of  Culture  Change 
in  the  Region  of  Unionville,  Illinois. 


FIGURE   24 

This  diagram  illustrates  a  typical  change  in  the  stratification  of  a  rural  society  over  a  period 
of  over  100  years.  The  society  used  is  "Riverland,"  the  community  discussed  at  length  in  Chap- 
ter 23,  and  a  review  of  that  section  would  be  helpful  in  filling  out  this  diagram  with  the  ac- 
companying changes  in  economy  and  culture. 

The  "Pionesr  Period"  (at  left)  is  hypothetical,  since  no  positive  evidence  can  be  found 
which  describes  stratification  in  that  early  period  (1800-1820).  However,  secondary  source 
materials  like  travelers'  accounts  for  the  region  emphasize  homogeneity  of  the  society.  Un- 
doubtedly some  status  differences  did  exist,  but  these  were  purely  local,  and  not  related  to 
tendencies  toward   stratification   based  on  socio-economic  changes  of   broader  scope. 

"The  Old  Days"  section  shows  the  beginning  of  status  differentiation  along  socio-economic 
lines,  thus  reflecting  the  growing  tendency  toward  incorporation  of  Riverland's  economy  into 
the  national  market  system.  Landowners  had  succeeded  in  buying  large  tracts,  and  a  tenancy 
system  was  developing.  River  people  and  Negroes  occupied  a  bottom  segment.  In  spite  of 
these  trends,  the  bulk  of  the  population  lay  in  the  middle  stratum,  and  since  all,  even  tenants, 
had  subsistence  farms,  differentiation  was  slight. 

The  "Contemporary  Period"  finds  the  culmination  of  the  trend  toward  extreme  socio- 
economic differentiation.  Each  occupational  category,  with  different  types  of  relationship  to 
the  land,  now  occupies  a  separate  status  position,  or  "class"  stratum.  Negroes  have  become 
more  segregated  than  in  the  past,  and  landowners  have  moved  out  of  the  area,  occupying  a 
rather  remote  superordinate  status.  From  an  attitudinal  standpoint,  the  system  consists  of 
strong  aspiration  toward  the  local  top  class,  the  tenants.  The  less  land  one  has,  the  lower  he 
is  in  the  class  system. 
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that  as  an  urban  society  becomes  relatively  stable,  and  the  economic 
differences  between  groups  in  the  population  become  traditionalized  and 
relatively  unchanging,  the  class  system  begins  to  crystallize  around  a 
relatively  fixed  and  inheritable  upper-class  stratum  which  holds  the 
major  economic  (and  often  political)  power  in  the  society  at  large.  This 
stratum  also  tends  to  include  "old  families"  of  an  almost  estate-like 
dignity  and  prestige  in  certain  long-settled  communities.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  class  cake  is  a  layer  which  is  also  relatively  distinct  and  fixed  due 
to  unemployment  and  lack  of  extensive  social-security  measures.  Between 
these  two  groups  is  a  somewhat  less  sharply  defined  zone,  comprising  the 
so-called  "middle  classes,"  which  may  tend  to  move  upward  into 
the  upper  class,  but  which  also  move  down  into  the  lower.  Finally  there 
exists  a  great  deal  of  "moving"  or  "percolating"  within  the  middle 
class.11 

Upward  mobility  within  this  system  used  to  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
tendency  operating  in  all  classes  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  As  is  suggested 
here,  however,  mobility  has  slacked  off  as  the  United  States  developed  a 
stable  economy  and  wealth-power  system.  Instead  of  a  general  tendency 
toward  mobility  we  find  that  mobility  is  highly  variable  for  certain  points 
in  the  class  system  where  temporary  economic  changes  require  new 
personnel,  as  in  the  recent  war  when  the  demand  for  highly  skilled 
workers  was  suddenly  increased  many  times  over  prewar  conditions. 
The  recent  expansion  of  advertising  and  public-relations  activities  has 
been  responsible  for  the  development  of  a  new  class  or  social  role-type  of 
highly  mobile  and  aggressive  climbers  who  sell  their  "personality"  and 
"service"  to  industrialists,  government  bureaus,  and  to  individuals  in 
public  life.12 

With  all  this  in  mind  we  may  now  construct  a  final  diagram  of  the 

11  The  question  of  mobility  in  class  systems  is  not  as  yet  completely  understood  in 
sociology.  In  America  sociologists  appear  to  be  overly  impressed  with  the  notion  of  upward 
movement  through  a  system  of  horizontal  strata,  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
historical  and  contemporary  situation  in  the  American  class  system.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  viewpoint  with  an  analysis  of  mobility  in  the  English  class  system  made  by 
Tom  Harrisson,  "Notes  on  Class  Consciousness  and  Class  Unconsciousness."  Harrisson 
found  what  he  calls  "climbing  cycles"  in  lower-  and  middle-class  groups,  which  involved  par- 
ticipation in  certain  situations  at  certain  times  in  order  to  give  a  "feeling"  of  movement, 
although  no  mobility  was  actually  occurring.  Such  situations  would  include  taking  vaca- 
tions, spending  leisurely  evenings  at  taverns,  taking  out  life  insurance  policies,  and  the  like. 
Participation  in  such  situations  ran  through  a  regular  cyclical  curve,  varying  by  season, 
time  of  life,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  instead  of  diagramming  "mobility"  by  arrows  pointing 
upward,  one  would  have  to  represent  it  by  a  series  of  wavy  lines  or  curves  returning  upon 
themselves. 

12  See  C.  Wright  Mills,  "The  Competitive  Personality."  Budd  Schulberg's  novel,  What 
Makes  Sammy  Run?  is  an  excellent  fictional  sociological  treatment  of  this  same  theme. 
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(Tendency  toward  rigidity  of  this  UPPERstratum  through  hereditary  wealth  and 
social  position) 


UPPER  Segment  A. 
Very  small  in  numbers.     ' 
Old-family  aristocracy.^^ 
Well-off,  moderate         ^~ 
power.  I 

Great  prestige.  | 


UPPER  Segment  B. 

Small  in  numbers. 
"Millionaire"  group. 
Wealthiest  segment, 
with  greatest  power. 
Prestige  variable. 


INTELLECTUALS. 

Roughly  equivalent  in 
position  to  UPPER  MID- 
DLE, but  partly  de- 
classed, since  often  out- 
side system  of  aspira- 
tion and  striving  "up- 
ward." 

7^ 


UPPER  MIDDLE  Class. 
Wealthy  managerial, 
business,  and  profes- 
sional group.  Top-level 
government  administra- 
tors. 


The    "competitive    per- 
sonality." 

Promoters,   "fixers," 
public-relations  men. 


THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES 


r 


LOWER  MIDDLE  Class.  The  most  heterogeneous 
stratum.  Often  called  the  "new  middle  class."  Small 
business;  clerical;  service  occupations;  highly  skilled 
labor;  lower  governmental  employees. 


UPPER  LOWER  Class.  Skilled  labor  mostly;  some 
other  service  industries.  Many  rural  people  fit  in  here 
from  viewpoint  of  urban  people. 


LOWER    Class.  Unskilled  labor;  landless  agricultural 

labor;  social  isolates  and  drifters.  Dovetails  into  segre-  { 

gated    and    repressed    ethnic   groups,    like    Negroes,  j 

Mexicans,  etc.  H^ 


Negroes 

and  other 

segregated 

groups 


(Tendency  toward  rigidity  of  this  LOWER  class  through  constant  economic  under- 
privilege  and  unemployment) 


FIGURE  25 
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American  class  system.  This  diagram  has  been  conceived  with  urban 
areas  in  mind  almost  exclusively,  although  some  notes  as  to  where  rural 
groups  would  fit  have  been  included.  The  diagram  attempts  to  show  the 
dynamic  aspect  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  system  of  structural  levels  or 
strata. 

The  top  and  the  bottom  strata  are  separated  from  the  rest  by  solid 
lines,  indicating  their  relative  rigidity.  However  some  mobility  into  the 
upper  lower  stratum  from  the  lower  is  indicated.  The  circular  arrows  in 
the  general  middle-class  stratum,  and  leading  down  into  the  upper  lower, 
suggests  the  amount  of  interrelationship  and  mixing  in  these  sections  of 
our  class  system.  Intellectuals  (professors,  writers,  artists,  scientists)  have 
been  put  in  a  box  by  themselves  for  reasons  indicated.  Entertainers  might 
also  fit  into  this  category.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  intel- 
lectuals and  entertainers,  if  they  enter  the  system  of  striving  and1  compe- 
tition for  position  and  wealth,  will  fit  into  the  class  system. 

Another  separate  box  contains  the  competitive  personalities  which 
have  become  so  prominent  in  urban  and  national  life  in  the  past  decade. 
These  individuals  operate  in  a  middle-class  atmosphere,  but  are  tied  to 
the  upper  middle  class  and  upper-class  segment  B  in  a  kind  of  symbiotic 
yet  exploitative  manner.  They  represent  an  intense  development  of  the 
upward-aspiration  pattern  in  a  power-class  system. 

The  upper  middle  tends  to  rise  into  the  upper  segment  B,  though 
not  in  large  numbers;  the  members  of  segment  B  tend  to  move  into  upper 
segment  A  as  they  attain  familial  prestige  and  age. 

The  tendency  toward  segregation  of  ethnic  groups  into  a  caste-like 
position  in  America  is  suggested  by  a  separate  segment  at  the  right.  This 
merges  into  a  generalized  lower  class  at  the  bottom,  but  tends  to  become 
more  distinct  and  segregated  as  it  rises.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
individuals  in  the  higher  class  strata  in  the  segregated  group  also  dimin- 
ishes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  three  major  types  of  stratification  the 
system  as  a  whole  is  mixed.  The  predominant  trend  is  toward  class  since 
the  differences  between  the  strata  are  defined  by  achievement  rather  than 
by  sacred  prestige  or  legal  distinctions.  Membership  in  a  class  is  thus  a 
vague  affair  to  be  defined  differently  for  different  areas,  communities, 
and  individuals.  The  criteria  are  not  clear-cut  and  are  principally  a  matter 
of  acquiring  financial  power  for  carrying  out  one's  goals  and  roles.  The 
lack  of  rigid  definitions  of  status  and  class  permit  endless  variations  in  the 
minor  criteria  used  for  position-markers,  and  in  the  exact  number  of 
strata  and  status  groupings  by  community  and  region. 
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Estate-like  tendencies  are  present  in  the  American  stratification 
system  in  at  least  three  forms.  First,  the  growing  rigidity  of  the  top  may 
result  in  the  formation  of  attitudes  of  privilege  and  hereditary  prerogative. 
Such  attitudes  are  more  typical  of  an  estate  than  a  class  system.  Second, 
the  tendency  toward  inherited  wealth  and  the  freezing  over  of  the  top 
of  the  system  may  result  in  informal  legal  distinctions  between  the  mem- 
bers of  different  classes.  Some  of  these  exist  to  an  unknown  extent  at  the 
present  time  in  the  form  of  relatively  light  sentences  and  fines  for  upper- 
class  persons  for  minor  infringements  of  the  law.  Third,  the  possible 
formation  of  a  powerful  labor  movement  may  result  in  a  "class-conscious" 
lower-class  worker's  group  with  its  own  status  system  and  with  its  closed 
privileges. 

Caste  tendencies  are  present  in  the  segregation  systems  13  for  Ne- 
groes and  other  minority  groups.  The  lines  of  division  here  -are  not  nearly 
so  distinct  as  in  a  full-blown  caste  system,  but  the  social  results  are  some- 
what similar.  Rules,  both  informal  and  legal,  exist  against  intermarriage 
between  Negroes  and  Whites  in  Southern  states,  and  between  Orientals 
and  Whites  on  the  West  coast.  Segregated  transportation  vehicles,  seats 
in  movie  houses,  separate  queues  in  any  public  situation  requiring  a  line- 
up, and  ghetto-like  residential  districts  are  all  caste-like  features.  The 
attitudes  of  the  system  are  also  caste-like  in  the  absolute  dichotomy  held 
to  exist  between  the  "races."  A  person  with  even  the  slightest  possible 
trace  of  Negro  genes  is  a  Negro — the  reverse  situation  not  holding.  That 
these  distinctions  are  based  on  cultural  rather  than  biologic  criteria  is 
also  demonstrated  in  cases  where  an  individual  completely  Caucasoid  in 
appearance  is  socially  classified  as  a  Negro  because  of  some  genuine  or 
mythical  colored  ancestor. 

Against  these  caste-like  features  are  the  lack  of  any  religious-sacred 
sanction  for  the  system  (although  often  something  of  the  kind  is  at- 
tempted) ;  the  fact  of  a  slight  but  constant  quantity  of  intermarriage;  the 
fluctuating  rigidity  of  many  of  the  segregation  policies,  depending  upon 
changing  informal  and  legal  definitions;  and  the  occasional  ability  of  the 
minority  group  members  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  Whites  for 
jobs.  Most  of  all  the  caste-like  features  of  the  system  are  viewed  by  many 
as  a  social  problem — as  something  to  be  modified  rather  than  as  the 
accepted  and  necessary  state  of  society.  The  segregated  groups  do  not 
uphold  the  system  "by  mutual  consent  save  in  a  small  minority  of  cases. 
The  system  is  a  conflict  system  and  not  a  stable  social  order. 

13  The  term  "segregation  system"  is  offered  by  Maxwell  Brooks  as  an  alternative  to 
"caste."  See  his  article,  "American  Caste  and  Class:  An  Appraisal." 
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NTERRELATIONS    OF    THE    STRATA 


Passing  from  a  simple  description  of  the  stratification  system  we  may 
now  study  the  ways  in  which  members  of  the  strata  interact  with  each 
other.  In  doing  so  we  introduce  a  more  dynamic  element  into  our  portrait 
of  the  American  class  system. 

Rather  than  approach  this  goal  by  a  generalized  description  of  the 
"by  and  large"  variety,  it  may  be  more  meaningful  to  look  at  a  specific 
research  study.  C.  Wright  Mills  14  studied  a  number  of  "middle-sized" 
towns  (those  between  25,000  and  100,000  population)  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  what  criteria  of  class  were  most  appropriate  for  use  in  investigating 
the  relation  of  class  strata  to  political  and  financial  power  and  attitudes, 
and  also  to  determine  what  changes  have  appeared  in  the  American  class 
system  during  and  because  of  World  War  II. 

Mills'  problem  required  the  use  of  income  and  occupation  as  the 
major  criteria  of  class  position,  since  he  wished  to  find  out  just  how  an 
individual's  wealth  and  economic  position  in  the  community  was  related 
to  his  political  and  economic  attitudes.  Mills  accordingly  distinguished 
the  following  strata: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY 
OCCUPATION  INCOME 

(August  1945) 

1)  Big  Business  and  Executives  $137.00 

2)  Small  Business  and  Free  Professionals  102.00 

3)  Higher  White  Collar  83.00 

4)  Lower  White  Collar  72.00 

5)  Wage  Workers  59.00 

Stratum  3  included  the  following:  salaried  professional  and  semi- 
professional  people;  salesmen;  government  officials;  minor  managerial 
employees.  Stratum  4  included:  government  protection  and  service; 
clerks;  stenographers  and  bookkeepers;  foremen.  The  "wage  workers," 
as  a  result  of  wartime  industrial  up-grading,  included  very  few  manual 
laborers — most  were  skilled  and  semiskilled  employees.  Mills  felt  that 
these  particular  strata  reflected  important  divisions  in  the  population 
since  the  income  groups  were  distinctly  set  off  from  one  another  and  did 
not  grade  into  each  other  continuously. 

Mills  found  that  stratum  2,  small  business  and  free  professionals, 

14  C.  Wright  Mills,  "The  Middle  Classes  in  Middle-sized  Cities." 
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contained  the  largest  proportion  of  individuals  who  had  "climbed"  from 
lower  strata — 18  per  cent  had  wage-worker  fathers  and  9  per  cent  had 
low-income  white-collar  fathers.  Thus  there  is  a  tendency  for  stratum  2 
to  be  related  to  3  and  4  by  the  medium  of  climbing  in  the  occupational 
and  income  scale.  This  situation  was  not  found  for  stratum  1  in  which 
upper-class  individuals  were  nearly  all  members  of  upper-class  families 
of  long  standing  in  the  community  and  elsewhere.  In  the  bottom  stratum 
a  similar  "rigidity"  was  noticeable — nine  out  of  ten  wage  workers  came 
from  wage-worker  families  and  held  wage-worker  jobs  at  the  time  of 
marriage.  In  contrast,  well  over  half  of  the  small  businessmen  did  wage 
work  at  the  time  of  marriage,  then  climbed  afterward. 

Small  businessmen  also  had  a  considerably  lower  educational  level 
than  professionals  and  big  businessmen.  About  one  half  as  many  small 
businessmen  had  graduated  from  high  school  as  the  latter  groups,  and 
their  wives  ranked  fourth  in  education,  just  one  step  higher  than  wage- 
workers'  wives.  Many  small  businessmen  had  married  wage-worker  girls, 
again  showing  the  close  ties  of  stratum  2  with  the  lower  strata. 

The  two  white-collar  strata,  3  and  4,  were  "split  down  the  middle" 
by  such  factors  as  income,  strata  of  origin,  intermarriage,  job  history, 
and  education.  The  clerk  and  the  foreman  represent  the  typical  differ- 
ences. Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  higher  white-collar  men  came  from  the 
higher  income  brackets — small  business  and  others — while  49  per  cent  of 
the  lower  white-collar  men  could  claim  such  an  origin.15  Clerks  are  some- 
what closer  to  the  higher  white-collar  stratum,  about  50  per  cent  of  them 
coming  from  these  levels,  but  only  25  per  cent  of  the  foremen  had  such 
an  origin,  most  of  them  coming  from  their  own  stratum  or  from  wage 
workers. 

In  the  other  features  a  similar  situation  was  apparent:  the  upper 
white-collar  people  were  relatively  homogeneous,  while  the  lower  white- 
collar  people  were  a  heterogeneous  stratum  recruited  from  various  strata. 
Clerks,  for  example,  married  women  of  a  background  similar  to  upper 
white-collar  men,  but  foremen  tended  to  marry  from  among  their  own 
group  or  wage-worker  girls.  Interestingly  enough,  foremen  also  married 
small  businessmen's  daughters  in  the  same  proportion  (27  per  cent)  as 
clerks,  minor  managerial  workers,  and  salaried  professionals,  thus 
"forging  another  link  between  small  businessmen  and  the  laboring  class." 

15  This  tendency  for  considerable  numbers  of  upper  middle  strata  people  to  be  derived 
from  the  lower  middle  strata  forms  an  interesting  comment  on  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
"climbing"  found  in  most  American  treatments  of  class.  Since  the  top  stratum  is  closed  it 
would  appear  that  the  "climbing"  taking  place  in  the  middle  strata  is  not  upward  mobility 
in  the  full  sense,  but  a  kind  of  percolation  in  a  relatively  confined  socio-economic  bracket. 
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Salesmen  and  salaried  professionals  usually  held  those  jobs  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  while  foremen  (67  per  cent)  tended  strongly  to  be  wage 
workers  at  marriage.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  were  wage  workers 
in  their  first  full-time  job.  In  education,  the  clerks  were  similar  to  higher 
white-collar  people,  most  of  them  having  finished  high  school,  while  40 
per  cent  of  the  foremen  never  went  beyond  grade  school. 

Hence,  the  lower  white-collar  stratum  is  far  from  homogeneous  and 
self-recruiting.  It  is  closely  associated  with  wage  workers,  with  the  other 
white-collar  group,  and  with  the  small-business  classes. 

The  total  picture  of  interrelations,  then,  is  one  of  rigidity  at  the  top 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  system.  Both  upper-class  and  lower-class 
people  tend  to  reproduce  themselves,  follow  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers,  have  similar  social  and  educational  backgrounds  within  their 
strata,  and  marry  persons  in  the  same  stratum  as  themselves.  Between 
these  two  classes  are  a  mass  of  people  not  easily  classified  save  by  objec- 
tive criteria,  like  occupation  and  income.  The  difficulty  in  classification 
stems  from  the  fact  that  these  "middle"  strata  are  actually  closely  inter- 
related, and  there  is  considerable  mobility  within  the  system  between 
the  middle  classes.16  Some  marry  down,  some  marry  up;  some  in  a  higher 
stratum  are  educationally  like  those  below,  or  they  may  have  worked  in 
a  lower-class  occupation,  and  so  on. 

Patterns  of  social  interaction  are  also  considerably  more  mixed  in 
these  middle  strata  than  in  either  the  top  or  the  bottom.  Lodges,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  other  associations  form  a  "middle-class  min- 
gling" system  of  social  relations  in  which  sharp  distinctions  between  the 
various  occupational  groups  is  not  made  save  individually  or  in  constantly 
changing  patterns.  The  studies  made  by  Warner  and  associates  in  a  New 
England  city  give  a  generally  analogous  picture :  relatively  closed  systems 
of  social  interaction  in  the  top  and  bottom,  with  a  maze  of  overlapping 
associations  in  the  middle.  The  middle  classes  on  the  one  hand  lack  a 
Union  League  Club,  and  on  the  other  do  not  have  labor  unions. 

Moreover  what  relations  do  exist  between  the  top  and  the  bottom, 
and  the  top  and  bottom  and  the  middle  strata,  tend  to  be  infrequent  and 

16  A  different  picture  is  obtained  for  towns  of  a  similar  size  which  are  dominated  by 
very  large,  absentee-owned  corporations.  In  these  towns  this  mobile  and  independent  middle 
class  tends  to  be  replaced  by  salaried  employees  of  the  corporation  who  seem  to  lack  the 
economic  independence,  civic  spirit,  and  desire  to  "climb"  found  in  cities  which  have  an 
active  small-business-white-collar  middle  class.  This  has  considerable  effect  on  the  culture 
of  the  town.  For  a  detailed  study  see  Small  Business  and  Civic  Welfare.  Report  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  to  the  Special  Committee  to  Study  Problems  of  American 
Small  Business.  U.  S.  Senate,  79th  Congress,  Document  No.  135,  1946. 
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always  formalized.  For  example:  servant-master,  employer-employee, 
benefit  occasions  or  other  formal  civic  functions,  and  the  like. 

THE     INDIVIDUAL     AND     HIS     LIFE-CHANCES 

The  foregoing  provides  us  with  a  generalized  picture  of  the  structural 
system  seen  on  a  rather  high  level  of  abstraction.  It  is  necessary  now  to 
bring  this  down  to  the  level  of  the  individual  by  inquiring  as  to  the  present 
status  of  his  life-chances  in  the  American  class  system. 

Now  the  official  American  ideology,  as  we  have  elsewhere  indicated, 
denies  that  the  United  States  has  a  class  system,  declaring  instead  that 
all  Americans  are  fundamentally  equal  and  such  differences  as  salary 
and  job  are  only  temporary  accidents  which  do  not  contradict  the  basic 
reality  of  equality.  With  this  basic  doctrine  of  fundamental  equality 
everyone  is  in  accord,  and  those  features  of  the  American  political  system 
which  are  built  on  this  assumption  are  vigorously  defended  in  public  life. 

Viewed  sociologically,  however,  the  "temporary  accidents"  of  eco- 
nomic difference  are  seen  in  a  different  light.  In  the  first  place  it  is  ap- 
parent from  the  previous  discussion  that  to  an  increasing  extent  Ameri- 
cans are  following  the  occupations  of  their  fathers.  This  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  choice,  but  reflects  the  growing  stability  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic structure  and  the  real  scarcity  of  opportunity  to  find  jobs  confer- 
ring higher  class  position.  If  this  situation  continues,  as  it  gives  evidence  of 
doing,  it  may  mean  that  the  whole  social  structure  of  the  United  States 
may  begin  to  solidify  along  estate-like  lines. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  view  all  individuals  as  fundamentally 
equal,  the  actual  life-chances  of  individuals  in  America  are  different. 
Their  legal  and  ideological  status  may  be  equalitarian,  but  their  social 
and  economic  opportunities  appear  to  be  fundamentally  unequal.  This 
situation  is  actually  true  to  a  large  extent  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  actually  all  uniformly  free 
and  equal — that  is,  if  a  class  structure  did  not  exist— then  one  would 
expect  that  no  significant  differences  in  attitudes  would  be  found  between 
various  parts  of  the  population.  But  the  facts — as  can  be  seen  by  reading 
the  daily  report  of  public-opinion  polls  in  your  newspaper — are  different. 
Significant  differences  in  ideas  and  attitudes  on  various  public  issues  run 
consistently  along  income  and  occupational  lines,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is 
true  some  sort  of  class  structure  must  exist. 

We  might  ask:  "What  conditions  lead  people  to  hold  different  at- 
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titudes?"  In  a  society  stratified  on  the  basis  of  power,  security,  the  desire 
for  social  recognition,  freedom  and  self-expression,  and  the  search  for 
self-esteem  are  all  vital  and  important.  They  are  all  part  of  the  prevalent 
American  ideology  of  "climbing,"  of  "bettering  one's  position,"  of  making 
the  dream  of  universal  socio-economic  equality  come  true. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  realized,  or  realized  in  different  degrees 
in  different  groups  in  the  population,  it  can  be  expected  that  attitudes 
toward  these  goals  and  toward  the  system  as  a  whole  will  differ  in  dif- 
ferent groups.  Such  differences  are  found.  The  life-chances  of  individuals 
in  respect  to  the  probability  of  achieving  these  goals  are  simply  not 
equal.  To  an  increasing  extent  this  inequality  is  becoming  a  fixed  pattern. 

This  might  lead  one  to  assume  that  in  every  case  where  the  real  did 
not  measure  up  to  the  ideal,  attitudes  would  be  perfectly  correlated.  For 
example,  the  middle-class  person  who  had  been  led  to  expect  that  he  would 
eventually  attain  success  and  security  by  diligent  effort,  but  who  has 
never  gone  beyond  his  job  as  a  shoe  salesman  despite  persistent  efforts 
to  do  so,  might  be  expected  to  show  cynicism  toward  the  present  system 
and  strong  desire  for  economic  revolution.  Some  individuals  in  this  posi- 
tion do  develop  such  attitudes,  but  a  great  many  of  them  do  not.  Instead 
they  tend  to  show  a  continuing  faith  and  trust  in  the  ideals. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  for  this  variability  in  attitudes  related 
to  inequality  in  our  class  system  is  that  life-chances  are  to  a  certain 
extent  a  relative  matter.  What  are  absolutely  essential  goals  for  one  indi- 
vidual or  group  may  not  be  so  essential  for  another.  Deprivation  in  the 
latter  case  then  may  not  lead  to  attitudes  of  frustration  and  discontent. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  American  class  society  has 
never  been  one  in  which  there  existed  a  great  deal  of  "class  consciousness," 
since  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  and  even  to  some  extent  the  upper 
classes,  tend  to  aspire  toward  and  are  content  within  middle-class  values 
and  goals. 

Secondly  the  amount  of  realization  of  the  more  superficial  life-chances 
in  American  life — having  automobiles,  owning  homes,  cheap  entertain- 
ment, and  the  like — has  really  been  very  great  when  contrasted  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  classes  in  European  nations.  The  American  lower 
classes  have  been  relatively  better  off  than  lower  classes  in  European 
nations.  In  America  the  growing  inequality  in  power  among  the  classes 
has  been  obscured  by  the  relative  equality  in  the  area  of  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  cheap,  mass-produced  commodities.  This  process  works  toward 
a  blurring  of  some  of  the  expectable  attitude  differences  between  classes 
in  the  face  of  disparity  between  ideal  and  real  patterns. 
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THE  SYSTEM    OF  ATTOTUDES 

With  this  section  we  enter  the  domain  of  social  psychology,  since  we 
will  be  interested  in  the  extent  to  which  social  and  cultural  aspects  of 
class  are  related  to  the  attitudes  of  individuals  participating  in  the  system. 

It  is  possible  to  consider  the  problem  in  two  ways :  First,  the  classical 
sociological  problem  of  class  consciousness — what  it  is,  how  it  arises,  and 
under  what  circumstances  it  is  influential  in  creating  social-change  situ- 
ations. Second,  the  problem  may  be  more  directly  phrased  as  the  extent 
to  which  the  attitudes  of  Americans  can  be  traced  back  to  their  particular 
class  position,  and  whether  or  not  their  attitudes  conform  to  the  economic 
and  political  interests  of  their  class.17 

In  regard  to  the  first  and  more  general  problem  it  can  be  said  that 
the  term  "class  consciousness"  is  rather  vague.  As  Ginsberg  says:  "It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  one  is  conscious  of  when  one  is 
class  conscious."  18  Obviously  we  are  all  conscious  of  our  occupation  and 
income,  but  this  consciousness  by  itself  would  not  make  for  significant 
political  and  economic  attitudes  which  differ  from  class  to  class.  What  is 
usually  meant  by  class  consciousness  is  that  the  important  economic 
differences  between  groups  in  a  class  system  are  also  accompanied  by 
conscious,  overt  awareness  of  these  differences,  plus  a  feeling  or  desire 
for  change  in  the  status  quo  19  on  the  part  of  lower  classes,  and  desire  to 
keep  the  status  quo  on  the  part  of  upper  classes. 

The  second  problem  does  not  confine  us  to  this  definite  perspective. 
We  merely  ask  with  Kornhauser: 

To  what  extent  are  the  acknowledged  income  and  occupational 
contrasts  of  our  society  accompanied  by  significant  psychological 

17  An  interesting  approach  to  American  stratification  has  been  developed  by  Cecil  C. 
North  and  Paul  Hatt,  in  their  study  of  occupational  prestige  attitudes.  They  polled  a 
representative  sample  of  the  American  public  on  their  relative  prestige  rankings  of  some  90 
occupations.  The  top  five  groups,  in  order  of  prestige,  were  as  follows:  (1)  Supreme  Court 
justices;  (2)  Physicians  and  state  governors;  (3)  Federal  government  cabinet  members  and 
U.  S.  foreign  service  diplomats;  (4)  Mayors  of  large  cities;  (5)  College  professors,  scientists, 
and  congressmen.  This  attitude  study  produces  a  different  type  of  stratification  picture,  not 
based  on  power,  mobility  and  other  criteria,  but  in  the  degree  of  prestige  certain  occupa- 
tions may  possess.  It  can  be  expected  that  this  prestige-stratification  system  will  change 
rather  readily  with  changing  national  affairs.  (These  represent  only  provisional  conclusions. 
A  full-length  treatment  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  book.) 

18  Morris  Ginsberg,  "Class  Consciousness." 

19  Maclver  makes  a  useful  distinction  between  corporate  class  consciousness,  as  referring 
to  sentiments  uniting  an  entire  class,  permitting  them  to  act  as  a  unit,  and  class  feelings, 
as  the  structure  of  attitudes  of  class  members  toward  each  other  and  toward  different 
classes.  R.  M.  Maclver,  Society:  Its  Structure  and  Changes,  pp.  86-91. 
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differences  ?  Is  economic  stratification  a  dominant  factor  in  determin- 
ing characteristic  political  and  social  attitudes?  20 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the 
available  and  significant  data  relating  to  these  questions. 

1)  Class  differences  and  "native"  endownment  of  individuals.  Part  of 
our  folk  beliefs  include  the  idea  that  the  "poor"  are  congenitally  unfit, 
are  not  so  intelligent  as  upper-class  people,  and  in  general  are  "inferior" 
to  those  who  have  "had  life  easy"  or  who  have  "succeeded."  Objective 
study  of  this  belief  has  led  to  its  complete  refutation  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  always  been  used,  namely,  that  psychological-biological  hereditary 
differences  between  people  always  determine  their  class  position  and  that 
therefore  exploitative  class  systems  are  justified.  Obviously  the  fact  of 
constant  mobility  in  class  systems  serves  to  refute  the  notion  of  absolute 
hereditary  differences  between  classes.  Even  if  such  hereditary  differences 
were  present,  this  would  hardly  justify  the  political,  economic,  and  ethical 
problem  of  exploitation. 

The  scientific  facts  seem  to  show  that  differences  do  exist  between 
the  members  of  different  classes,  but  when  the  scientist  tries  to  find  out 
why  such  differences  appear  the  problem  becomes  very  difficult.  Take 
intelligence  for  example.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  differences  in  intel- 
ligence were  always  due  to  some  hereditary,  innate  factor.  It  is  now 
largely  recognized  that  intelligence,  as  measured  by  I.  Q.,  is  what  in- 
telligence tests  measure,  and  will  always  include  cultural  features  in  the 
individual's  background  as  well  as  his  personal  response  to  a  test  social 
situation.  Hence  the  problem  of  intelligence  in  relation  to  class  is  one 
which  involves  the  familial  atmospheres,  exposure  to  ideas,  length  of 
schooling,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  evidently  different  in  different  in- 
come groups  in  the  society.21 

As  has  been  shown  in  previous  chapters,  an  individual  inherits  cer- 
tain generalized  potentialities  in  the  areas  of  temperament,  ability,  and 
intelligence,  and  these  potentialities  will  vary  to  a  certain  extent  among 
individuals.  The  ways  in  which  these  potentialities  are  developed  will 
depend  on  certain  environmental  factors.  Thus  two  individuals  with 
reasonably  identical  potentialities  for  intelligence,  but  one  of  whom  is  a 
member  of  a  lower  class  and  the  other  a  member  of  an  upper  class,  will 
show  significant  differences  in  many  tests.  Further  variations  between  the 
two  individuals  will  be  present  if  their  personalities  differ;  for  example 

20  Arthur  W.  Kornhauser,  "Analysis  of  'Class'  Structure  in  Contemporary  American 
Society,"  pp.  200-01. 

21  See  Walter  S.  Neff,  "Socio-economic  Status  and  Intelligence:  A  Critical  Survey." 
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in  the  amount  of  aggressiveness  each  may  possess.  If  the  life-chances  of 
an  individual  are  broad  and  encouraging  as  a  result  of  his  class  position, 
his  potentialities  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  fully  realized;  if  his  life- 
chances  are  constrained,  the  potentialities  will  be  accordingly  constrained. 

In  the  area  of  personality  some  rather  striking  class  differences  ap- 
pear. There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  process  of  economic  aspira- 
tion and  competition  in  American  society  leads  to  a  tendency  for  certain 
kinds  of  character  traits  to  be  distributed  differently  in  different  groups. 
Various  studies  have  shown  that  individuals  with  marked  "leadership 
qualities"  (aggressiveness,  "drive,"  self-interest,  etc.)  tend  to  move 
toward  managerial  positions  more  rapidly  than  others.  Sales  managers 
on  the  whole  seem  to  display  more  "forcefulness"  than  ordinary  salesmen; 
individuals  with  personalities  characterized  by  willingness  to  conform  to 
accepted  standards,  coupled  with  self-confidence,  emotional  control,  and 
other  traits  are  more  likely  to  move  upward  in  the  income-occupational 
scale  than  others.22  There  is  no  question  here  of  absolute  differences  in 
terms  of  "superiority."  We  can  only  say  that  personality  traits  like  these 
in  our  society  tend  to  be  selected  for  upward  mobility. 

This  question  also  centers  around  the  problem  of  potentialities  and 
environment.  Contemporary  opinion  has  cast  out  the  idea  that  heredity 
and  environment  were  two  separate  forces  pulling  in  different  directions 
and  has  substituted  the  view  that  both  are  variables  in  interaction.  There 
are  heredity  factors  in  temperament,  but  these  are  always  in  complex 
interrelation  with  social  and  cultural  factors.  A  person  with  a  considerable 
native  aggressive  tendency  may  or  may  not  become  greatly  aggressive 
and  "pushy,"  depending  in  part  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  familial 
environment  in  which  he  is  raised.  In  some  walks  of  life  aggressiveness  is 
prized,  as  in  salesmanship,  while  in  others,  as  in  the  ministry,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly not  desirable. 

If  our  class  system  were  stable,  like  an  estate  system,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  for  the  different  strata  to  reproduce  their  own  kind  so  to 
speak,  and  it  might  be  possible  after  a  very  long  time  to  find  differences 
in  native  intelligence,  abilities,  and  personality  fairly  closely  correctable 
with  class  position.  However,  this  situation  is  only  remotely  approached 
in  our  mobile  and  flexible  society.  All  we  can  say  is  that  there  does  exist 
a  tendency  for  selecting  persons  with  certain  traits  for  moving  into  par- 
ticular income-occupational  groups.23 

22  See  D.  S.  Bridgman,  "Success  in  College  and  Business." 

23  See  Kornhauser,  op.  cit.,  p.  213.  A  survey  of  class  and  personality  can  be  found  in 
R.  B.  Cattell,  "The  Cultural  Functions  of  Social  Stratification." 
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2)  Factors  that  may  be  expected  to  lead  toward  differences  in  attitudes 
between  and  within  different  classes.  We  have  already  discussed  the  differ- 
ences in  life-chances  between  the  classes  in  the  United  States,  and  how  the 
problem  of  disparity  between  the  ideals  of  equality,  security,  and  mo- 
bility, and  the  actuality  of  inequality,  can  result  in  attitude  differences. 
We  might  say,  then,  that  within  the  stratification  system  there  exist  ob- 
jective circumstances — differences  in  life-chances — which  can  operate  as 
factors  promoting  attitude  differences  between  classes  and  as  factors 
leading  to  attitude  similarities  within  classes. 

Other  factors  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Age  differences 
constitute  an  important  factor  in  attitude  differences.  An  adolescent 
youth,  full  of  hope  and  dreams  of  success,  will  tend  to  look  at  the  class 
system,  regardless  of  his  own  class  position,  quite  differently  from  an 
older  person  who  has  either  reached  his  goals  or  has  learned  that  he 
never  can.  In  this  sense  age  might  lead  to  a  general  grouping  of  attitudes 
which  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  class  position.  All  the  young 
for  example  may  tend  to  deny  the  existence  of  sharp  class  cleavages,  while 
the  older  people  in  greater  measure  recognize  them. 

Sex,  as  a  culturally  defined  role,  is  likewise  an  attitude  modifier.  The 
wives  of  middle-class  husbands  often  tend  toward  greater  conservatism 
in  political  and  economic  matters  than  their  husbands,  although  in  other 
contexts  the  reverse  is  true.  It  has  also  been  found  that  in  lower  income 
groups  the  women  tend  to  be  less  favorable  to  unions  than  the  men.24 

General  cultural  background  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
On  the  whole  rural  people  react  differently  to  most  class  phenomena  than 
urban  people.  This  will  vary  further  by  geographical  region  and  associated 
economic  differences.  A  greater  amount  of  education  often  seems  to  lead 
to  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward  members  of  other  classes.  Ethnic 
background  is  also  significant.  In  large  Northern  cities  significantly  dif- 
ferent attitudes  are  often  found  between  people  descended  from  parents 
from  different  European  nations. 

Finally,  individuals  will  differ  in  their  attitudes  because  of  different 
familiar  backgrounds,  different  personal  experiences,  and  a  host  of  other 
variables  in  individual  life  histories.  When  these  are  understood  it  becomes 
obvious  that  attitudes  are  not  automatically  determined  by  class  position, 
but  instead  one  finds  that  class  can  act  as  a  kind  of  directing  and  in- 
fluencing medium.  The  extent  to  which  it  will  do  so  will  vary  considerably 
within  any  society. 

3)  Attitude  differences  and  similarities  within  and  between  classes. 
24  Kornhauser,  op.  cit.,  p.  247. 
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From  the  cumulative  evidence  gathered  in  some  twelve  years  of  continu- 
ous public-opinion  surveys  25  of  attitudes  in  the  entire  population,  the 
following  generalization  can  be  made:  In  respect  to  a  wide  range  of  im- 
portant domestic  American  issues  the  extreme  top  and  extreme  bottom 
of  our  class  system  has  shown  a  tendency  to  grow  further  apart.  These 
issues  include:  popularity  of  social-security  measures  of  various  kinds, 
government  control  of  business,  attitudes  toward  labor  unions,  the  role 
of  big  business,  and  the  redistribution  of  wealth.  In  general  the  lower 
stratum  is  in  favor  of  social-security  measures,  government  control  of 
business,  labor  unions,  and  the  redistribution  of  wealth.  Lower  classes 
are  in  general  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the  growing  power  of  big 
business  in  American  life. 

The  generalized  national  picture  must  always  be  qualified  by  taking 
into  account  the  many  important  variations  in  local  communities  and 
certain  groups  of  individuals.  American  Federation  of  Labor  members,  for 
example,  are  generally  more  conservative  (that  is,  more  like  the  upper 
stratum  in  attitude)  than  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  members. 
Attitudes  are  less  sharply  marked  off  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  and 
Northeast.  Heavily  industrialized  areas  show  the  split  more  definitely 
than  areas  with  a  small  amount  of  industry. 

The  "drawing  apart"  tendency  noted  above  for  certain  important 
problems  in  American  life  is  not  found  in  regard  to  a  number  of  other 
questions.  Relatively  slight  and  insignificant  differences  in  opinion  are 
found  for  such  questions  as  the  possibility  for  young  men  to  better  their 
economic  position,  limitations  on  the  amount  of  money  inherited,  high 
or  low  taxes,  and  international  policies.  Upper,  middle,  aad  lower  classes 
feel  in  general  that  young  men  do  have  a  fair  chance  of  success,  inherit- 
ances should  not  be  limited,  low  taxes  are  better,  and  the  foreign  policies 
pursued  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  were  on  the  whole  good.  Al- 
though differences  in  attitude  were  slight,  it  is  noticeable  that  some  dif- 
ferences were  in  expectable  directions:  lower-class  people  were  slightly 
less  hopeful  about  young  men  climbing  the  ladder,  and  slightly  less  dis- 
posed to  limit  inheritances.26 

As  the  major  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  of  American 
life  become  more  acute,  the  attitudes  toward  these  problems  become  more 
sharply  differentiated  in  the  upper-  and  lower-class  strata.  On  a  number 
of  other  issues,  however,  differences  are  slight.  Some  of  the  latter  touch 

28  See  Kornhauser,  op.  cit.,  for  a  summary  of  these  studies.  An  excellent  brief  survey  of 
the  meaning  and  technique  of  public-opinion  analysis  can  be  found  in  the  May  1946  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  special  issue  on  "Measuring  Public  Attitudes." 

29  Kornhauser,  op.  cit.,  pp.  239-40. 
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upon  the  ideas  held  to  be  most  typical  and  universal  in  America — the 
right  to  climb  the  ladder  and  remain  free  from  burdensome  taxation. 

Contradictions 

If  these  areas  of  opinion  in  which  attitude  differences  are  insignificant 
are  compared  to  those  in  which  differences  are  marked,  contradictions 
can  be  seen.  The  lower  classes  desire  more  government  control  of  busi- 
ness, more  social  security,  and  so  on.  But  at  the  same  time  they  want 
fewer  taxes  and  want  the  right  to  become  successful  and  wealthy. 

The  contradictions  noted  above  are  dramatically  symbolized  by  the 
prevalent  belief  in  America  that  our  nation  is  one  of  "middle-class  peo- 
ple." In  a  survey  conducted  in  1940  it  was  found  that  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  much  regard  to  their  objective 
class  position,  felt  they  belonged  to  the  middle  classes.27  This  widespread 
tendency  to  avoid  or  ignore  the  presence  of  extreme  upper  and  lower 
classes  is  another  aspect  of  the  firm  belief  that  Americans  are  free  eco- 
nomic agents,  with  the  right  and  ability  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success 
individualistically  and  without  interference.  Yet  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans also  believe  that  government  should  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  assuring  them  of  a  secure  and  noncompetitive  existence. 

From  the  standpoint  of  life-chances  this  situation  can  be  understood 
as  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  American  dream  of  security, 
freedom,  and  mobility  in  the  face  of  changing  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions which  are  leading  toward  a  freezing-up  of  the  class  system.  It  is 
becoming  obvious  to  many  that  these  life-chances  cannot  be  automatically 
achieved  by  the  operation  of  "natural"  forces,  but  at  the  same  time  these 
ideals  are  generally  held  to  be  valuable  and  traditional  in  the  eyes  of 
everyone,  and  are  worth  adhering  to.  Therefore,  in  order  to  implement 
them  the  government  is  invoked  as  a  powerful  and  benevolent  agent 
which  can  steer  the  forces  back  into  their  satisfactory  channels. 

The  existence  of  this  contradictory  patterning  may  be  further  docu- 
mented by  a  study  of  a  particular  American  industrial  city  in  respect  to 
class  attitudes.  Alfred  W.  Jones  investigated  the  attitudes  of  a  carefully 
selected  sample  of  the  residents  of  Akron,  Ohio,  during  the  prolonged 
strike  period  in  1938  and  1939.28  Akron  was  chosen  because  it  had  experi- 
enced a  long  siege  of  industrial  unrest,  and  because  of  a  disproportionately 

27  "The  People  of  the  United  States:  A  Self-Portrait, "  Fortune,  February  1940.  A  more 
recent  survey  places  the  figure  at  88  per  cent. 

28  See  A.  W.  Jones,  Life,  Liberty  and  Property,  especially  Chapter  23. 
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high  percentage  of  persons  in  lower-class  segments.  It  was  felt  that 
Akron  of  all  the  cities  in  the  country  could  be  expected  to  show  a  maxi- 
mum of  split  between  upper  and  lower  classes. 

The  investigators  interviewed  the  selected  sample  in  relation  to 
attitudes  on  corporate  property.  It  was  postulated  that  if  people  were 
genuinely  aware  of  class  differences  and  on  what  they  are  based  in  Amer- 
ica, it  would  be  found  that  people  who  worked  for  wages  and  participated 
in  strikes  would  be  unfavorably  disposed  to  the  idea  of  corporations  own- 
ing tremendous  slices  of  property,  with  the  right  of  manipulating  this 
property  for  the  sole  consideration  of  profit.  It  was  expected  that  the 
reverse  would  be  true  for  upper-class  people  deriving  their  economic 
support  from  corporations  in  the  ownership  bracket.  Middle  classes  might 
be  expected  to  divide  in  their  opinion,  depending  upon  their  individual 
background  and  degree  of  dependence  on  industrial  management. 

Jones  found  that  there  was  a  marked  tendency  toward  a  split,  pro 
and  con,  in  attitudes  toward  corporate  property.  But  this  split  was  not 
a  simple  matter  of  all  workers  and  all  capitalists  occupying  the  polar 
positions.  Actually  only  a  small  total  proportion  of  workers  and  capitalists 
and  very  few  others  piled  up  at  the  extremes  of  the  attitude  scale.  The 
remainder  were  found  to  be  distributed  in  the  center  of  the  scale  with 
most  middle-class  people.  In  other  words,  76  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Akron  were  not  "unfavorable"  toward  corporate  property,  but  felt 
that  it  was  perfectly  all  right  providing  reasonably  adequate  safeguards 
(but  vaguely  defined)  for  the  rights  of  private  individuals  were  set  up.29 
This  trend,  in  contrast  to  the  splitting  tendency  at  the  ends  of  the  range, 
was  toward  general  conformity  with  the  status  quo  economic  situation. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  it  included  members  of  all  classes.  Akron 
showed  both  a  tendency  to  split  along  class  lines  and  also  a  tendency  to 
conform  to  a  general,  moderate,  middle-of-the-road  position,  the  latter 
being  the  predominant  attitude  (76  per  cent).  This  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  "contradictions"  in  American  class  attitudes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  predominantly  nonviolent  perspective  on  domestic 
economic  issues  in  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

The  whole  point  of  this  attitude  distribution  seems  to  be  that  al- 
though a  man  may  go  out  on  strike  willingly  and  eagerly,  he  will  with  some 

29  The  actual  proportions,  drawn  on  a  random  sample  of  the  whole  population  as  repre- 
sented in  the  interviews,  showed  16  per  cent  piled  up  at  the  anticorporate  property  end, 
76  per  cent  in  the  middle,  as  noted,  and  8  per  cent  at  the  extreme  procorporate  property  end. 
The  75  per  cent  middle  range  was  of  course  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  series  of  attitudinal 
combinations,  presenting  every  kind  of  mixture  of  pros  and  cons,  with  various  modificatory 
tendencies  and  contradictions. 
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modifications  defend  the  principle  of  private  corporate  property  in  a 
manner  quite  similar  to  that  of  many  industrialists  and  most  middle- 
class  people.  A  middle-class  person  is  quite  likely  to  believe  that  corpora- 
tions require  a  certain  amount  of  regulation  and  that  frequently  strikes 
are  justified.  But  apparently  no  fundamental  and  abrupt  change  in  the 
whole  system  is  foreseen  or  desired  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  regardless 
of  class  position. 

"True"  and  "False"  Class  Attitudes 

C.  Wright  Mills  30  sees  the  problem  of  class  attitudes  as  one  of 
analysis  into  two  major  types:  First,  an  individual's  viewpoints  may  be 
in  conformity  with  his  "objective  interests"  as  a  member  of  a  particular 
socio-economic  class.  Thus,  if  a  lower-class  person  voted  Democratic 
during  the  height  of  the  New  Deal,  one  could  say  that  his  voting  attitudes 
were  in  conformity  with  his  objective  interests,  since  the  New  Deal 
fostered  a  program  of  aid  for  the  needy  and  subordinate.  If,  however,  this 
same  individual  voted  Republican  during  this  same  general  period,  one 
could  say  that  he  manifested  "false  consciousness"  of  class,  since  he 
lacked  awareness  of  the  means  for  satisfying  his  own  needs  and  furthering 
his  own  best  interests.  In  America,  as  evidenced  by  the  Akron  study,  both 
tendencies  are  quite  clearly  present.  Awareness  of  objective  interests 
leads  toward  splitting.  False  consciousness  leads  toward  contradiction 
and  conformity.  Any  given  individual  can  manifest  both  tendencies 
within  his  own  attitudes.  He  may  desire  to  "split"  with  the  status  quo, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  knows  the  status  quo  supports  him  somehow, 
so  he  either  compromises,  or  supports  it  outright,  or  does  both  at  different 
times. 

While  this  is  apparent  for  many  workers  it  is  by  no  means  as  char- 
acteristic for  the  lower-class  segment  as  it  is  for  the  middle-class  strata. 
After  all,  in  spite  of  the  conforming  tendency,  public-opinion  studies 
show  a  wide  range  of  divergence  between  lower-  and  upper-class  attitudes. 
The  correct  conclusion  is  not  that  workers  "are  no  different  from  middle- 
class  people"  in  attitude,  but  rather  that  there  exists  a  strong  force  which 
tends  to  pull  their  attitudes  back  into  a  central  conforming  tendency 
which  is  generalized  for  all  classes. 

This  "force,"  as  we  have  shown,  lies  in  the  failure  of  ideal  patterns 
of  the  life-chances  deserved  by  every  individual  to  be  met  in  actual  life 
experience.  When  such  failure  occurs  the  average  individual  usually  asks 
30  Mills,  op.  cit.,  p.  521. 
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merely  that  the  system  be  readjusted  so  that  these  patterns  are  attain- 
able, rather  than  taking  a  wholly  or  predominantly  revolutionary  point 
of  view  and  desiring  that  the  whole  system  be  overthrown.  The  moderate 
view  is  also  reinforced  by  the  relatively  gratifying  access  to  the  mass 
commodities  of  American  industry,  like  automobiles.  In  other  words  it  is 
possible  to  find  that  those  individuals  who  are  deriving  the  least  security 
from  our  economic  system  may  be  ardent  defenders — or  at  least  not 
bitter  critics — of  this  system  simply  because  no  other  system  is  visualized 
which  can  provide  the  opportunities  for  upward  mobility  and  freedom. 

Mills'  study  is  particularly  revealing  in  respect  to  the  white-collar 
worker.  In  the  American  economy  the  white-collar  employee  has  always 
been  more  or  less  underpaid  and  is  in  a  very  vulnerable  social  and  eco- 
nomic position.  He  is  thought  to  be  middle  class  and  must  preserve  a 
genteel  respectability.  Yet  his  income  and  job  security  is  probably  much 
less  than  a  skilled  worker  in  a  well-unionized  industry.  One  might  expect 
his  attitudes  to  reflect  this  situation. 

Instead  the  attitudes  of  white-collar  people  show  little  relations  to 
their  objective  economic  position.  White-collar  workers  appear  to  be 
interested  almost  entirely  in  the  specific  occupations  typical  of  their 
stratum,  and  have  built  up  an  elaborate  ideology  of  "service"  as  a  justi- 
fication for  their  role  in  the  society.  Most  of  them  "borrow  prestige"  from 
their  higher  class  employers  and  customers.  Others  take  pride  in  manip- 
ulating the  customer's  appearance  and  home.  Others  are  interested  in 
"learning  about  human  nature"  from  customer  contacts.31  Unions  are 
distrusted.  There  is  a  widespread  willingness  to  identify  with  "business" 
and  a  pride  in  that  aspect  of  business  life  which  the  white-collar  group 
represents.  But  none  of  these  attitudes  is  clearly  developed,  and  there 
is  also  sympathy  for  the  underdog. 

The  same  tendency  was  noted  for  the  next  higher  stratum — small 
businessmen.  Here  an  identification  with  the  specific  occupations  is  not 
so  clear,  and  a  frank  desire  to  move  upward  into  the  big-business  level  is 
present.  Unions  and  government  are  hated  and  feared,  and  their  respective 
power  grossly  exaggerated.  Feelings  of  insecurity  are  not  buried  and 
ideologically  rationalized  as  in  white-collar  attitudes,  but  are  only  thinly 
masked  in  the  outbursts  at  superpowerful  labor  organizations  and  gov- 
ernment. The  fury  at  "government"  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  small 
businessman's  pleas  for  Federal  economic  support  and  protection.  The 
upward-mobility,  success  formula  of  the  small  businessman,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  widespread  anxiety  among  the  wives  of  small  businessmen 

slIbid.,  p.  527. 
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over  their  economic  future  and  the  ability  of  young  men  to  succeed.32 
The  overlapping  picture  so  typical  of  the  attitudes  in  a  class  system 
can  be  summarized  by  a  consideration  of  the  judgments  made  by  mem- 
bers of  different  classes  about  the  classes  above  and  below  them.  Mills 
describes  the  attitudes  toward  the  small-business  stratum  as  follows: 

»  To  the  lower-class  observer,  little  businessmen  are  very  often 
the  most  apparent  element  among  "the  higher-ups"  and  no  distinc- 
tions are  readily  made  between  them  and  the  "business"  or  "upper- 
class"  in  general.  Upper-class  observers,  on  the  other  hand,  place  the 
little  businessmen — especially  the  retailers — much  lower  in  the  scale 
than  they  place  the  larger  businessmen — especially  the  industrialists. 
Both  the  size  and  the  type  of  business  influences  their  judgment. 

.  .  .  Among  those  in  the  lower  classes,  who  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  "anti-business,"  the  small  business  front  is  often  the 
target  of  aggression  and  blame,  but  for  the  lower-class  individual  who 
is  "pro-business"  or  "neutral,"  the  small  businessmen  get  top  esteem 
because  "they  are  doing  a  lot  for  this  city."  33 

Attitudes  in  relation  to  the  white-collar  stratum  are  described  thusly: 

The  lower  classes  sometimes  use  the  term,  "white-collar,"  to 
refer  to  everybody  above  themselves.  Their  attitude  varies  from  the 
power-class  criterion:  they  are  "pencil  pushers  who  sit  around  and 
don't  work  and  figure  out  ways  of  keeping  wages  cheap,"  to  the 
social-pragmatic  criterion:  "The  clerks  are  very  essential.  They  are 
the  ones  who  keep  the  ball  rolling  for  the  other  guy.  We  would  be 
lost  if  we  didn't  have  the  clerks." 

.  .  .  The  upper  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  never  acknowledge 
the  white-collar  people  as  of  the  top  and  sometimes  place  them  with 
laborers.  An  old  upper-class  man,  for  instance,  says:  "Next  after 
retailers,  I  would  put  the  policemen,  firemen,  the  average  factory 
worker  and  the  white-collar  clerks."  Interviewer:  "You  would  put 
the  white-collar  people  in  with  the  workers?"  "Well,  I  think  so.  I've 
lived  in  this  town  all  my  life  and  come  to  the  bank  every  day  but 
Sunday,  and  I  can't  name  five  clerks  downtown  I  know."  34 

The  general  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  and  similar 
studies  is  that  the  so-called  middle  classes  in  America  are  a  poorly  defined 
stratum,  attitudinally  speaking.  It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  of  specific 

32  Ibid.,  p.  525.  In  these  pictures  of  middle-class  attitudes  we  have  also  drawn  upon  the 
following  analysis:  Clyde  and  Florence  Kluckhohn,  "American  Culture:  Generalized  Orienta- 
tions and  Class  Patterns." 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  522-3. 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  525-6. 
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"middle-class  attitudes,"  because  actually  the  middle  stratum  will  show 
a  wide  range  of  attitudes  found  in  both  upper  and  lower  classes,  with  a 
predominant  measure  of  the  former.  The  picture  is  further  complicated 
by  the  tendency  for  large  numbers  of  lower-  and  upper-class  people  to  see 
themselves  as  middle  class.  Finally,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  middle 
classes,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  attitudes,  are  clearly  aware  of  their 
exact  economic  interests  and  needs.  The  same  generalization  can  be  made 
for  workers,  only  in  this  stratum  one  finds  a  small,  militant,  class-con- 
scious minority  interested  in  changing  the  whole  system.  At  the  very  top 
one  does  not  seem  to  find,  contrary  to  expectations,  a  very  large  class- 
conscious  group,  but  instead  a  secure,  satisfied  group  without  much 
articulate  awareness  of  the  bases  of  their  privileges  and  advantages.  Only 
a  small  minority  are  actively  and  positively  identified  with  upper-class 
privilege  and  advocated  rights. 

CONCLUSION 

The  contemporary  United  States,  in  contrast  to  much  public  propa- 
ganda and  sloganeering,  does  have  a  socio-economic  class  system.  This 
system  is  based  on  wealth  and  has  as  its  dominant  ideology  the  notion  of 
climbing  toward  a  higher  and  more  successful  position.  At  the  present 
time  the  opportunity  to  climb  and  change  one's  class  position  is  becoming 
decidedly  less  than  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  estate-like  tendency 
is  most  noticeable  at  the  very  top  where  wealth  and  social  position  are 
becoming  hereditary,  and  at  the  very  bottom  where  large  numbers  of 
working-class  people  follow  the  occupations  of  their  parents.  The  tend- 
ency is  least  noticeable  in  the  so-called  middle  classes  where  movement 
is  in  evidence,  even  if  circular.  Other  traces  of  estate-like  developments 
can  be  seen  in  the  tendency  in  old  settled  cities  for  "old  families"  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  untouchable  orthodoxy  beyond  challenge  or  approach 
by  any  of  the  classes  beneath  them.  Other  feudal-like  survivals  also  still 
exist  in  parts  of  the  South. 

Americans  can  hardly  be  called  "class-conscious"  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  that  implies  a  desire  for  change  or  a  bitter  defense  of  the  status  quo. 
Most  Americans  tend  to  follow  a  conforming  morality  which,  while  not 
exactly  blindly  approving  the  status  quo,  does  not  envisage  a  drastic 
change.  This  trend  is  modified,  however,  by  a  growing  tendency  toward 
the  development  of  highly  articulate  and  conscious  minorities  at  the  top 
and  bottom. 

For  most  sociological  investigations  the  American  class  system  can 
be  based  on  simple,  objective  occupational  and  income  criteria,  and  the 
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socio-psychological  accompaniments  of  these  can  be  then  worked  out  in 
all  their  detail  and  complexity.  Other  systems  of  class  breakdown,  such 
as  the  Warner,  et.  at.,  associational  systems,  are  valuable  but  seem  some- 
what overcomplex  for  certain  problems. 

Coupled  with  the  socio-economic  class  system  in  the  United  States 
is  another  system  of  "race"  relations  in  which  certain  aspects  of  Negro- 
White  relationships  take  on  caste-like  forms.  This  system,  however,  is  by 
no  means  a  pure  caste  development  since  the  Negroes  do  not  accept  their 
position,  and  in  many  cases  form  a  part  of  the  over-all  class  system. 

Looking  to  the  future  the  most  obvious  conclusion  one  can  make 
about  the  American  stratification  system  is  that  it  contains  the  seeds  of 
further  change.  While  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  toward  rigidity  at 
the  very  top  and  bottom,  the  dynamic  quality  of  the  numerous  strata 
and  groups  in  between  argues  against  the  development  of  an  estate-like 
system  in  any  foreseeable  future  period.  Moreover,  legal  trends  in  defini- 
tions of  individual  and  group  rights  are  at  the  present  time  running  in  a 
direction  decidedly  opposed  to  a  fixed  system  of  social  segments.  The 
legal  attack  on  minority  group  segregation  has  never  been  more  active, 
and  the  trend  is  toward  more  favorable,  democratic  decisions  by  the 
courts. 

This  dynamic  quality  of  the  stratification  system  and  the  public 
concern  with  caste-like  segregative  policies  offer  a  contrast  to  the  tend- 
ency toward  control  of  the  economic  system  by  a  few  large  aggregations 
of  power.  Power  groups  are  usually  "conservative"  in  that  they  desire 
a  status  quo  so  as  to  persist  indefinitely.  Hence,  the  emphasis  upon  the 
"American  way  of  life,"  defined  as  freedom  of  competition  and  free  enter- 
prise, is  often  used  to  protect  the  entrenched  interests  of  both  labor  and 
capital.  But  a  static  society  is  difficult  to  square  with  the  dynamic 
qualities  of  the  social  organization.  Despite  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
conformity,  the  "grapes  of  wrath"  lie  concealed  in  the  continual  fluctuation 
of  economic  security  and  insecurity,  and  in  the  powerful  demands  for  a 
"human  way  of  living."  The  "ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed"  one-third  of 
the  nation  is  not  likely  to  endure  another  depression  without  serious 
protest.  It  is  likely  that  the  popular  revolts,  protests,  and  populist  move- 
ments which  have  characterized  American  life  since  the  days  of  the  early 
Republic  will  not  cease  in  our  day.  American  democracy  has  more  strug- 
gles to  endure,  more  trials  to  live  through.  Perhaps  these  are  the  marks 
of  a  society  which  is  closer  than  any  other  to  the  democratic  ideal,  for 
that  ideal  presupposes  the  right  of  the  people  to  question  the  past  and 
change  the  present. 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States  has  been 
an  object  of  fascination  to  visitors  from  abroad.  America  was  the  "boy 
wonder"  among  nations,  the  only  world  power  which  created  its  govern- 
ment deliberately  in  a  few  planned  conventions  and  a  revolution  against 
the  then  most  powerful  empire  on  earth.  This  complete  break  with  the 
European  traditions  of  long,  slow  growth  toward  nationhood  inspired 
an  extensive  literature  of  travel  comment,  learned  dissection,  and  shrewd 
insight.  From  de  Tocqueville's  volumes  in  the  1840's,  to  Lord  Bryce's  in 
the  1890's,  to  Dennis  Brogan's  book  in  the  1940's,1  the  analysis  of  Ameri- 
can character  and  institutions  has  been  a  favorite  preoccupation  of 
Europeans.  No  other  nation  can  boast  of  so  large  a  body  of  objective 
description  and  analysis  of  its  growth  and  nature,  because  no  other 
nation  (except  possibly  the  Soviet  Union)  had  its  beginnings  in  the  most 
literate  and  socially  sophisticated  era  of  world  history. 

It  is  not  that  Americans  themselves  have  been  unwilling  to  engage 
in  self-examination.  There  are  libraries  full  of  American  social-scientific 
studies  of  American  life  and  communities.  However,  most  of  these  studies 
are  concerned  with  generalized  historical  trends;  2  or  focus  on  some  struc- 
tural aspect  of  American  society,  like  the  American  stratification  system ; 
or  are  interested  in  over-all  patterns  of  change,  as  in  the  consequences  of 
urbanization;  or  are  concerned  with  purely  statistical  analyses  of  popu- 
lation movements,  economic  changes,  birth  rates,  and  the  like.  Except 

1  See  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America;  James  Bryce,  The  American  Com- 
monwealth; D.  W.  Brogan,  The  American  Character;  Geoffrey  Gorer,  The  American  People: 
A  Study  in  Character.  The  most  recent  study  is  that  by  Harold  Laski,  The  American  De- 
mocracy. 

2  For  example  the  Beards'  volumes,  Rise  of  American  Civilization  (America  in  Mid- 
passage,  and  The  American  Spirit).  Such  studies  take  a  historical  approach  to  trends  in 
politics,  social  systems,  economy,  ideas,  and  customs. 
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for  a  few  volumes,  like  those  by  Margaret  Mead  and  Robert  Lynd,3 
which  attempted  a  more  fundamental  analysis  of  cultural  dynamics  and 
personality  structure,  most  American  social  science  has  been  confined  to 
the  study  of  overt  phenomena. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  Europeans  have  contributed  most  of  the 
observations  of  American  cultural  dynamics.  The  outsider  is  frequently 
more  objective  than  the  insider,  and  Americans  have  been  so  busy  de- 
veloping and  consolidating  a  nation-state  that  they  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  overt  aspects  and  social  problems  of  American  life  than 
with  the  covert,  underlying  patterns.  To  an  ever  greater  extent  however 
the  American  social  scientist  is  turning  to  these  basic  characteristics  of 
American  social  life  and  personality  in  order  to  build  a  firmer  foundation 
under  his  search  for  remedies  of  our  social  and  personal  problems.  In 
And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry  Margaret  Mead  was  concerned  with  a  basic 
question:  How  will  Americans  meet  the  challenge  of  World  War  II?  Are 
they  psychologically  prepared,  through  their  patterns  of  child  rearing  and 
their  patterns  of  attitudes,  to  take  on  world  responsibility  and  keep  it 
after  the  war  is  won?  War  then  becomes  much  more  than  a  matter  of 
military  supply  and  production.  It  is  also  a  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  material  involved. 

There  are  many  possible  approaches  to  the  problem  of  American 
culture,  so  many  in  fact  that  two  chapters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  provide 
even  a  bare  outline.  In  this  and  the  following  chapter  we  cannot  even 
attempt  to  do  a  complete  job.  But  we  will  try  to  analyze  some  of  the 
most  important  patterns  and  provide  some  basic  concepts  which  may 
help  us  understand  why  Americans  behave  the  way  they  do. 

THE    CONCEPT   OF    PATTERN 

Before  we  begin  it  may  be  well  to  review  some  of  the  more  important 
concepts  to  be  used  in  this  chapter.  In  the  chapter  on  culture,  classifica- 
tions and  examples  of  patterns  were  given,  and  it  was  also  stated  that  the 
concept  of  pattern  is  basic  to  the  understanding  of  social  science.  Pattern 
means,  in  general,  regularity  in  social  behavior.  It  refers  to  the  fact  that 
people  do  not  just  behave  randomly,  but  that  their  behavior  has  a  certain 

3  Margaret  Mead,  And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry;  Robert  S.  Lynd,  Knowledge  for  What? 
The  Place  of  Social  Science  in  American  Culture,  especially  Chapter  3,  "The  Pattern  of 
American  Culture."  Although  written  by  an  Englishman  the  book,  by  Geoffrey  Gorer, 
mentioned  in  a  previous  footnote,  is  based  mainly  on  a  point  of  view  developed  by  Margaret 
Mead  and  other  American  cultural  anthropologists,  and  thus  can  be  regarded  as  at  least 
partly  "American"  in  origin. 
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order  and  system.  Sometimes  this  regularity  is  easily  seen — as  in  the  case 
of  dating  in  the  United  States,  when  the  boy  usually  takes  the  girl  to 
some  amusement  and  then  buys  her  something  to  eat  afterward.  This  is 
an  example  of  an  easily  seen  group  of  patterns  in  American  culture. 

Other  patterns  are  not  so  visible.  These  covert  patterns  are  of  many 
different  kinds  and  refer  to  different  kinds  of  observations  the  scientist 
makes  about  the  behavior.  One  of  the  covert  patterns  underlying  the 
dating  behavior  noted  above  might  be  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  boy 
to  assure  himself  that  he  is  attractive  to  girls.  There  is  evidence  that  this 
particular  covert  pattern  is  very  common  in  the  whole  configuration  of 
dating.  This  covert  pattern  in  turn  depends  upon  some  other  patterns 
in  the  American  child-rearing  configuration,  particularly  those  centering 
on  the  way  the  boy  is  trained  to  adjust  to  women. 

The  concept  of  pattern  has  been  applied  not  only  to  these  behavioral 
situations,  but  also  to  very  broad  and  generalized  phenomena.  Lynd 
classifies  social  mobility  as  one  of  the  American  culture  patterns.4  Such 
an  observation  is  a  long  way  from  the  actual  behavior  involved  in  mo- 
bility, and  can  be  said  to  lie  at  a  very  high  level  of  abstraction  away  from 
the  on-going  behavior  patterns  of  individuals  and  groups.  Such  general- 
ized patterns  should  really  be  called  "configurations." 

Pattern,  then,  is  a  very  flexible  concept  which  refers  to  any  regularity 
in  social  behavior  at  different  degrees  of  observability  and  at  different 
levels  of  abstraction. 

THE   CONCEPT   OF    HETEROGENEITY 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  studying  large  modern  societies 
and  cultures  is  the  presence  of  so  many  different  behavior  patterns,  in- 
cluding interests,  motivations,  ideas,  techniques,  learning  habits,  and 
ways  of  training  children.  By  contrast  in  a  small,  self-sufficient,  non- 
literate  peasant  or  modern  backwoods  rural  community  the  patterns  are 
shared  by  nearly  everyone,  and  the  experiences  and  childhood  training  of 
individuals  are  very  similar.  Such  a  society  and  culture  usually  can  be 
studied  much  more  quickly  because  of  its  relative  homogeneity.  It  is 
therefore  much  easier  and  safer  when  studying  these  homogeneous  so- 
cieties to  make  generalizations  about  the  culture  as  a  whole  from  the 
observation  of  only  a  few  individuals  and  patterns.  The  concept  of  pattern 
in  homogeneous  cultures  can  assume  a  rather  precise  meaning  because  the 
patterns  are  fewer  in  number  and  are  more  intimately  related  to  one 
4  Robert  Lynd,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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another.  This  homogeneity  can  lead  to  great  intricacy  of  relationships 
between  patterns,  but  the  vast  multiplicity  of  overlapping  patterns  typi- 
cal of  a  large  urban  society  is  lacking. 

In  American  culture  one  finds  perhaps  the  greatest  diversity  of  pat- 
terns as  compared  to  any  one  of  the  other  Western  nation-societies.  Since 
American  society  is  so  large  and  complex  that  one  cannot  possibly  study 
it  all  at  once,  the  extent  to  which  any  generalizations  apply  must  be 
statistically  measured.  If  we  say  that  one  of  the  basic  American  culture 
patterns  is  competitiveness,  we  must  recall  that  this  kind  of  behavioral 
configuration  may  actually  characterize  only  a  certain  sector  of  the  popu- 
lation— the  middle  class  for  instance — and  may  not  be  present  as  actual 
competitive  behavior  in  other  class  groups,  in  religious  sects,  like  the 
Amish,  or  in  national  groups,  like  the  Mexicans.  The  idea  of  competition, 
however,  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  these  other  groups. 

If  we  take  a  very  quick  look  at  American  culture,  what  we  see  is  an 
incredible  mass  of  detail,  variation,  vast  elaboration  and  change  of  ideas, 
forms,  structures,  fads,  and  fancies;  of  endless  differences  which  appear 
as  one  travels  from  one  part  of  the  nation  to  another;  of  curious  customs, 
some  of  which  come  to  light  in  newspaper  feature  stories.  All  of  this  gives 
the  immediate  impression  of  unorganized,  random  heterogeneity.  It 
makes  one  wonder  whether  America  can  be  said  to  have  a  culture  at  all 
rather  than  a  large  number  of  intersecting  and  overlapping  subcultures — 
ethnic,  religious,  class,  organizational,  communal,  and  regional. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  there  are  subcultures.  But  it  is  also  possible 
to  show  that  these  subcultures  which  help  give  the  United  States  its 
heterogeneous  aspect  are  being  united  and  cut  across  by  some  common 
characteristics.  These  common  features  make  it  increasingly  possible  to 
talk  of  an  American  national  culture.  These  configurations  have  been 
given  various  terms.  The  phrase  "the  American  character"  has  often 
been  used  in  referring  to  those  hypothetical  uniformities  in  the  person- 
alities of  Americans.  The  "core  values"  of  American  life  signify  the  basic 
patterns  of  logic  and  ideas  thought  to  be  relatively  universal  in  our  so- 
ciety. "Basic  orientations  in  American  culture"  often  refer  to  generalized 
behavioral  trends,  like  "individualism."  Kardiner  has  spoken  of  the 
"American  basic  personality  structure,"  referring  here  to  certain  sup- 
posedly common  ways  of  raising  children  which  in  turn  result  in  typical 
basic  emotional  patterns.5  While  all  of  these  investigations  into  the  com- 
mon characteristics  are  preliminary  and  partially  hypothetical,  they  do 
indicate  that  our  society  at  least  exhibits  certain  trends  toward  under- 
8  Abram  Kardiner,  The  Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society,  Chapters  10  and  11. 
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lying  uniformities.  Moreover,  the  heterogeneity  of  patterns  and  the  in- 
credible detail  and  constant  change,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  these  partly  hypothetical  uniformities,  take  on  some  semblance  of 
order  and  pattern. 

Social  scientists  and  literary  people  frequently  point  out  that  Ameri- 
can culture  is  full  of  contradictions.6  This  fact  is  used  to  demonstrate  the 
lack  of  patterning,  order,  and  regularity  in  American  culture.  Now  it  is 
true  that  contradictions  in  a  culture  are  evidence  of  heterogeneity,  that 
is,  of  many  co-existing  elements  and  patterns.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  lack  of  patterning.  For  instance  American  parents  and 
teachers  instruct  boys  to  abhor  fighting  as  wrong  and  degrading,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  stress  the  necessity  for  the  boy  to  "learn  how  to  take 
care  of  himself."  He  is  told:  "Don't  let  anyone  take  advantage  of  you"; 
"always  fight  back  when  someone  starts  things";  "don't  be  a  bully,  but 
defend  yourself."  Thus  the  boy  is  taught  at  the  same  time  to  fight  and 
not  to  fight.  Is  this  contradictory  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word? 

On  one  level,  yes.  But  if  we  understand  something  about  the  basic 
configurations  in  American  culture  the  contradiction  becomes  under- 
standable and  patterned.  The  average  American  child  is  expected  to 
compete  alone  in  a  large  and  complex  world.  He  is  brought  up  to  "succeed 
on  his  own,"  and  his  family's  love  is  given  freely  only  if  he  presents  evi- 
dence that  he  is  worthy  of  that  love,  that  is,  if  he  shows  promise.  This  is  a 
very  great  stimulus  to  the  child.  He  often  develops  strong  aggressive 
tendencies  to  "get  ahead"  and  win  his  parents'  affection,  and  these  may 
include  fighting.  Thus  his  aggressiveness  may  be  taken  by  the  parents 
as  evidence  of  his  superiority  and  is  encouraged.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  overaggressive  boy  is  likely  to  defeat  his  own  ends.  He  is  chastised 
by  the  authorities  and  may  become  an  outcast,  and  thus  defeat  his  own 
goal  as  well  as  his  parents'  expectations.  Hence  the  boy  is  also  taught 
that  fighting  is  bad.  The  two  sides  of  the  apparently  contradictory  pat- 
terns are  unified  by  teaching  him  "never  to  fight  unless  you  are  picked 
on,  and  then  fight  like  hell."  This  creates  what  Margaret  Mead  has 
called  "the  chip  on  the  shoulder"  so  characteristic  of  America  in  war- 
time.7 The  two  "contradictory"  aspects  of  the  configuration  are  at  once 
comprehensible  when  we  view  them  from  the  perspective  of  the  goals 
set  up  for  the  child  to  achieve — success  in  the  world  and  parental  affection. 
The  structure  of  the  situation  is  such  that  he  can  achieve  both  by  attain- 
ing a  balance  between  aggressive  and  nonaggressive  behavior. 

6  See  for  example  Read  Bain,  "Our  Schizoid  Culture." 

7  Mead,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  9. 
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Heterogeneity,  then,  refers  to  and  includes  several  different  things. 
In  one  sense  it  refers  merely  to  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  and  American 
culture  is  certainly  characterized  by  such  parts.  In  another  sense  it 
means  complex  patterning,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contradictions  analyzed 
above.  Other  types  of  complex  patterning  appear  in  the  striking  contrast 
between  ideal  or  expected  and  real  patterns  in  American  life  with  regard 
to  sex,  economics,  religion,  and  general  public  and  private  morality. 
Finally  heterogeneity  refers  to  a  multiplicity  of  subcultures  which  are 
united  and  bound  together  by  an  intricate  and  overlapping  system  of 
over-all  patterns. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  with  some 
of  the  over-all  configurations  in  American  society,  and  not  with  the  multi- 
tude of  patterns,  objects,  subcultures,  curious  customs,  private  worlds, 
and  special  cultural  systems  of  all  kinds.  We  shall  use  the  phrases  "aver- 
age," "typical,"  "on  the  whole"  continually,  for  we  are  concerned  with 
broad  uniformities  and  not  with  exceptions. 

This  approach  has  its  difficulties.  Many  of  the  observations  and  con- 
clusions are  hypothetical  because  no  research  has  been  done  on  so  large 
a  scale.  But  this  need  not  mean  that  such  material  is  improbable.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  highly  probable  conclusions  even  if  they  can- 
not be  statistically  documented.  They  are  probable  because  we  know 
enough  by  now  about  society  and  culture  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  certain  factors  observed  only  on  a  minor  scale.  The  tre- 
mendous emphasis  on  sex  in  popular  American  culture  makes  highly 
probable  certain  generalizations  about  the  over-all  configurations  of  child 
rearing  in  this  society.  If  such  patterns  were  not  present  this  insistent 
sexual  emphasis  probably  would  not  be  present  either. 

Our  presentation  is  also  based  upon  a  particular  theory  about  Ameri- 
can culture.  We  assume  at  the  outset  that  heterogeneity  is  present  and 
that  a  very  large  number  of  patterns  and  subcultures  are  characteristic 
of  American  culture.  We  also  assume  that  America  must  have  some  basic 
patterns  overlying  this  heterogeneity  or  it  would  have  fallen  apart  more 
often  than  only  once  (the  Civil  War).  Hence  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  analysis  of  American  culture — the  clue  to  a  very  great 
deal — lies  in  the  study  of  the  American  mass  culture.  This  and  the  next 
chapter  are  primarily  concerned  with  this  mass  culture. 

mass  culture:  definition  and  development 

If  any  group  of  people,  by  choice  or  historical  circumstance,  regards 
itself  as  a  society,  this  fact  implies  some  common  ways  of  thinking  and 
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acting,  that  is,  this  society  has  a  culture.  Actually  the  amount  of  behavior 
shared  in  common  may  be  very  small:  compare  the  number  of  behavior 
patterns  which  a  Kentucky  hill  farmer  may  share  with  a  Manhattan 
penthouse  dweller.  They  are  both  members  of  the  American  society  and 
both  feel  themselves  to  be  Americans.  Yet  beyond  this  and  the  possession 
of  a  roughly  similar  language,  the  recognition  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  nation,  these  two  individuals  and 
their  families  are  worlds  apart.  In  almost  every  important  respect  one 
may  say  that  they  possess  different  cultures. 

The  United  States,  by  choice  and  historical  circumstance,  is  a  so- 
ciety. Members  of  this  society  on  the  whole  interact  more  with  one 
another  than  they  do  with  non-Americans  (people  in  England,  China, 
Arabia,  etc).  They  also  look  at  themselves  as  members  of  a  national 
society,  and  possess  some  behavior  patterns  which  help  to  distinguish 
them  from  non-Americans.  The  emphasis  on  citizenship,  honor  to  the  flag 
and  Constitution,  and  the  presence  of  precise  geographical  boundaries 
become  simple  dramatic  symbols  of  the  relative  social  unity  of  the  na- 
tion. There  are  no  widespread  arguments  as  to  where  the  United  States 
begins  and  ends;  no  arguments  of  any  importance  as  to  what  constitutes 
legal  membership  in  our  society.  Americans  usually  view  their  welfare, 
their  food  supply,  their  industry  as  national  problems  to  be  solved  in  an 
American  frame  of  reference.  Characteristically  there  are  sharp  disagree- 
ments over  how  to  define  this  national  frame  of  reference.  Many  different 
groups  compete  for  the  right  to  define  it,  but  all  groups  are  agreed  that 
the  problems  are  American  problems.  At  the  moment,  of  course,  it  is  be- 
coming clear  that  some  of  our  American  problems  must  be  viewed  as  a 
phase  of  world  problems  if  wars  are  to  be  prevented. 

As  a  society  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  groups  and  subcultures  known  for  any  modern  nation.  If 
America  is  to  view  itself  as  a  single  society,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
the  kinds  of  behavior  patterns  that  characterize  American  society  as  a 
whole.  What  sort  of  culture  goes  along  with  this  national  society?  This 
question  becomes  important  when  we  consider  the  intense  sentiment  of 
nationalism  in  the  world  today — the  drive  in  all  nations  to  play  up  and 
even  deliberately  create  a  national  culture  if  none  of  any  importance  is 
present.  Germany,  for  example,  became  a  politically  united  nation  very 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  had  lacked  a  strong  political  unity  even 
though  a  deep  ideological  unity  was  shared  by  some  of  the  various  states 
that  became  modern  Germany.  The  political  unification  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, was  not  complete  even  in  the  first  World  War,  and  part  of  the  in- 
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tensity  of  nazism  was  due  to  the  necessity  for  achieving  drastic  unity  in  a 
short  space  of  time. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  find  every  conceivable  kind  of  cultural 
splitting  and  social  differentiation:  ethnic  cultures  based  on  immigrant 
groups,  religious  cultures  based  on  branches  of  Christianity  and  a  few 
small  folklike  sects;  interest  groups  with  particular  economic,  social,  and 
political  values;  status  and  class  groupings,  with  variations  in  outlook, 
social  values,  standards  of  living,  and  the  like;  and  regional  cultural 
differences,  as  between  Deep  South  and  New  England,  or  between  rural 
and  urban  populations. 

Naturally  such  a  society  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  same  terms  as  a 
smaller,  folklike  society  with  a  well-defined  set  of  culture  patterns  in 
which  everyone  participates.  To  a  Hopi  Indian  the  world  is  defined  and 
laid  out  once  and  for  all.  When  he  witnesses  a  masked  ritual  dance  he 
sees  all  the  major  values,  standards  of  behavior,  and  the  social  structure 
symbolically  portrayed.  One  pattern  invokes  most  of  the  other  patterns  in 
such  a  homogeneous  culture.  As  one  social  psychologist  has  put  it,  a 
homogeneous  culture  is  a  "one-answer  universe" — that  is,  an  automatic 
answer  is  present  for  most  or  all  of  the  known  life  situations.  In  Ralph 
Linton's  terms,  there  are  many  "universal"  patterns  and  few  "alterna- 
tives." 

We  can  say,  then,  that  in  a  homogeneous  folk  culture  any  one  indi- 
vidual tends  to  have  a  maximum  involvement  in  the  total  culture.  His 
ideas  and  actions  express  to  a  maximum  degree  the  total  set  of  patterns 
available  to  him.  In  a  heterogeneous  culture  like  ours  the  individual  tends 
to  have  a  minimum  involvement  in  all  the  available  patterns.8  How  can 
any  one  individual  American  know  the  patterns  of  every  one  of  the  groups 
and  subcultures  listed  previously?  It  is  obviously  impossible.  The  more 
isolated  the  individual,  the  fewer  available  patterns  will  he  know.  This 
is  why  communication  becomes  such  a  vital  consideration  in  a  mass  so- 
ciety; this  is  why  the  attitude  toward  cultural  differences  becomes  a  vital 
issue. 

The  heterogeneous  nation-society,  in  order  to  preserve  and  reinforce 
its  unity  in  a  modern  nationalistic  world,  must  develop  culture  patterns 
which  will  permit  all  of  its  members  to  share  some  common  experience 
and  thought  in  the  face  of  diverse  patterning  and  subcultural  variability. 
So  that  the  individual  may  think  of  himself  as  an  American,  he  requires 

8  This  general  idea  has  been  derived  from  Robert  Redfield's  theory  of  the  "folk  so- 
ciety." See  Redfield,  The  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan,  as  well  as  various  papers  listed  in  the 
bibliography  of  this  book. 
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at  least  an  involvement  in  a  minimum  common  culture.  Perhaps  the 
most  obvious  patterns  in  this  minimum  culture  for  the  United  States, 
this  least  common  denominator  for  all  the  subcultures,  are  those  relating 
to  patriotism,  the  flag,  citizenship,  and  the  events  of  early  American 
history. 

This  is  then  the  definition  of  mass  culture :  It  is  composed  of  a  set  of 
patterns  of  thought  and  action  which  are  common  to  the  subcultures  of  a 
heterogeneous  society.  These  patterns  have  common  meanings  and  value 
for  all  or  most  of  the  members  of  the  society  and  serve  as  points  of  mutual 
identification  and  recognition  for  these  members.  The  mass  culture  thus 
can  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  least  common  denominator,  or  as  the  over-all 
configuration,  or  as  a  kind  of  film  hiding  the  diversity  beneath.  Such 
patterns  may  be  of  many  different  kinds  and  may  involve  different  areas 
of  experience — patriotism,  advertising,  the  movies,  economic  exchange, 
and  others  to  be  discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

The  mass  culture  need  not  always  refer  to  the  entire  nation  or  to 
all  the  subcultures.  Mass  cultural  behavior  arises  in  special  segments  of 
the  society  in  response  to  more  special  needs  for  mutual  participation. 
Thus  there  may  exist  a  "teen-age  mass  culture"  in  the  United  States, 
involving  language  habits,  amusements,  interpersonal  relationship  pat- 
terns, and  values.  This  teen-age  culture  is  of  such  a  generalized  character 
that  nearly  all  persons  in  this  age  group  can  participate,  whatever  their 
ethnic,  religious,  communal,  or  regional  subculture.  The  needs  for  such  a 
mass  culture  appear  to  arise  in  the  sudden  transition  from  protected 
childhood  in  the  family  to  exposure  to  the  outer  world,  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion that  is  so  typical  of  the  American  socialization  system.  Teen-agers, 
thrown  on  their  own  resources  and  responsibilities  after  an  intimate, 
small-family  environment,  appear  to  need  a  new  type  of  social  world  in 
which  they  have  a  sense  of  participation.  The  mass  culture  in  part 
serves  these  needs. 

We  can  distinguish  then  between  an  over-all,  national  mass  culture 
and  the  tendency  toward  emergence  of  mass  cultural  patterns  in  various 
sectors  of  the  society  whenever  needs  for  unity  cutting  across  subcultural 
differences  are  felt.  Both  of  these  are  parts  of  a  whole,  both  are  products 
of  the  heterogeneous  society  in  process  of  unification.9 

Because  mass  culture  tends  to  be  the  least  common  denominator  of 

9  Mass  behavior  becomes  an  important  feature  of  the  totalitarian  state  when  the 
rulers  wish  to  unify  a  heterogeneous  society.  Nazi  concentration  camps  offered  dramatic 
instances  of  enforced  development  of  mass  behavior  in  the  effort  to  mold  personalities  into 
docility.  For  an  important  study  see  Bruno  Bettelheim,  "Individual  and  Mass  Behavior  in 
Extreme  Situations." 
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all  subcultures,  its  products  and  its  symbols  usually  have  an  impersonal 
air  about  them.  No  one  individual  can  find  complete  personal  reference 
to  himself  as  an  individual  in  these  symbols  and  products.  Nor  can  any 
group  see  itself  singled  out  in  them  unless  it  cares  to  or  feels  pressed  to 
be  singled  out. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  in  modern  mass  advertising.  Here  things 
are  displayed  openly  which  one  "simply  never  talks  about"  in  personal, 
real-life  situations.  Intimacies  are  displayed  which  are  recognizable  by 
anyone,  yet  their  manner  of  presentation  is  not  sufficiently  personal  for 
anyone  to  feel  personally  involved. 

Take,  for  example,  the  advertising  of  women's  underwear  on  bill- 
boards and  in  newspapers.  In  real  life  American  women  simply  do  not  pub- 
licly display  or  talk  about  the  appearance  and  construction  of  their  under- 
clothes. Nor  is  it  considered  proper  to  discuss  in  public  what  a  woman's 
"foundation  garments"  do  for  her  figure.  Yet  so  long  as  these  matters 
are  displayed  by  mannikins  in  windows  of  shops,  or  exemplified  by  models 
who  are  totally  desexed  and  depersonalized  by  virtue  of  being  models, 
there  is  no  real  and  serious  objection  to  their  public  exhibition. 

Again,  the  billboards,  radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines  tell  us  of  the 
dire  consequences  for  our  social  prestige  of  halitosis  and  body  odor,  and 
suggest  what  we  should  do  to  counteract  them.  Such  ads  have  the  effect 
of  making  us  aware  of  the  possibility  of  these  dangers  to  ourselves  per- 
sonally, but  do  not  offend  us  personally  because  they  are  put  in  such 
generalized  terms.  In  short,  mass-cultural  products  are  recognizable  by 
all  of  us;  they  make  personal  identification  possible,  but  do  not  compel 
personal  identification  or  involvement. 

Still  another  example  is  in  the  kinds  of  movies  which  are  put  out  for 
mass  consumption  by  Hollywood.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  movies 
tend  to  seek  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  appeal — Cinderella 
stories,  vague  sexual  implications,  Horatio  Alger  legends,  common  dream 
worlds  characteristic  of  the  fantasy  life  of  most  of  us.  They  make  identi- 
fication possible  without  forcing  it  on  us.  We  can  reject  the  suggestions 
as  not  applying  to  us  if  we  wish  to,  or  we  can  find  "something  in  it"  for 
ourselves  personally  if  we  are  of  that  inclination.  The  dreariness  of  the 
emotional  life  of  many  Americans  can  perhaps  be  well  gauged  by  the 
degree  of  personal  identification  they  find  possible  with  the  lives  of  the 
characters  who  flit  across  the  screens  in  the  movie  houses.  The  usual 
round  of  stories  in  the  pulp  "fiction"  magazines,  or  of  the  human-interest 
features  in  the  "serious"  magazines  is  justly  described  as  "mass  culture" 
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because  of  these  very  characteristics  of  impersonality  which  permit  but 
do  not  compel  personal  identification.  This  impersonality  of  mass  culture 
is  typified,  in  reverse,  by  our  laughter  at  the  Caspar  Milquetoast  of  the 
comic  strips  who  finds  direct,  incongruous  personal  reference  to  himself 
in  all  the  advertising  he  sees  and  the  stories  he  hears  and  reads. 

Mass  culture  then  tends  to  express  ideal  as  against  real  patterns  of 
thought  and  action.  Children's  books  are  an  example  of  this  tendency. 
The  ideal  values  of  parent-child  relationship  and  of  what  constitutes  a 
"good  child"  are  expressed.  Yet  any  child  who  tried  fully  to  live  up  to 
these  expectations  would  be  a  detestable  namby-pamby  to  most  of  us. 
Because  these  mass-culture  patterns  are  ideal  rather  than  real,  they  tend 
to  express  the  "contradictions"  which  actually  exist  in  our  over-all  so- 
ciety. The  average  child's  book  preaches  individualism  and  achievement 
on  one  page,  then  stresses  co-operation  and  modesty  on  the  next,  and 
obedience  and  conformity  on  still  another.  But  as  we  have  seen,  these  ap- 
parently contradictory  patterns  make  sense  when  we  relate  them  to 
underlying  uniformities.  American  mass  culture  can  thus  be  viewed  as 
bipolar  rather  than  contradictory.  That  is  to  say,  any  one  ideal  pattern 
as  expressed  in  the  mass  culture  tends  to  be  accompanied  by  its  polar 
opposite.  Fighting  is  bad,  say  the  books,  but  stick  up  for  your  rights  and 
show  that  you're  a  man.  Competition  is  the  best  way  of  life,  but  team- 
work is  indispensable  for  any  society.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself, 
but  you  have  to  look  out  for  yourself  in  this  world  or  no  one  else  will. 
These  are  all  examples  of  the  bipolarity  of  the  ideal  patterns  of  American 
society  as  expressed  in  its  mass-cultural  symbols. 

Many  writers  have  either  criticized  what  they  call  the  "superfici- 
ality" of  American  mass  culture,  or  they  have  accused  the  United  States 
of  lacking  any  sort  of  deep  and  satisfying  common  culture.10  This  point 
of  view  recognizes  the  existence  of  mass  culture,  but  does  not  like  it. 
The  mass  culture  is  seen  as  something  "bad." 

The  social  scientist,  as  scientist,  must  refrain  from  such  judgments, 
much  as  he  personally  may  share  them.  He  can  analyze  the  cultural  pat- 
terns and  configurations  in  America,  but  when  behaving  as  scientist  it 
is  not  scientifically  his  business  to  make  an  evaluative  judgment  about 
them.  The  word  "superficial"  carries  many  value  connotations  and  in 
general  has  a  derogatory  ring.  From  an  objective  standpoint,  much  of  the 
American  mass  culture  does  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the  lives  of 
our  people,  even  though  advertising  frequently  attempts  to  give  the 
10  For  example,  see  Henry  Miller,  The  Air  Conditioned  Nightmare. 
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opposite  impression,  as  where  a  particular  product  is  sloganized  as  "part 
of  the  American  home  for  fifty  years."  Actually  if  this  product  were  to 
be  removed  from  the  market  overnight  no  perceptible  change  in  American 
home  life  would  be  found.  It  is  true,  then,  that  some  of  the  mass  culture, 
like  advertising,  is  superficial  in  a  structural  sense  of  lacking  roots  in  the 
familial,  emotional,  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  nation.  But  whether 
this  makes  it  "bad"  or  "good"  depends  on  other  values  and  is  not  capable 
of  being  judged  scientifically. 

Other  patterns  in  the  mass  culture,  however,  are  not  this  superficial. 
Our  mass  patterns  referring  to  sexual  standards  and  morals,  while  diffused 
very  widely  over  many  subcultures,  are  actually  significant  for  the  re- 
lationship between  ideal  patterns  and  real  behavior  of  Americans  and 
have  much  to  do  with  the  more  basic  behavior  patterns  of  personal  and 
familial  social  life.  Our  American  humor — at  least  some  of  it — occupies 
a  position  approximately  midway  between  the  most  superficial  advertis- 
ing patterns  and  the  sexual  patterns  and  morals.  Some  humor  patterns, 
like  those  dealing  with  satires  on  American  ways  of  thought,  have  fairly 
deep  roots  in  basic  interpersonal  patterns  of  behavior  and  emo- 
tion. Other  forms  of  humor,  like  the  wisecrack,  are  very  superficial, 
and  can  be  participated  in  by  everyone  without  much  personal  involve- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  mass  culture  can  be  shown  to  be  superficial  in  the 
sense  of  lacking  roots  in  the  more  permanent  aspects  of  our  society,  gives 
us,  as  scientific  observers,  cause  for  reflection.  It  implies  that  what  we 
highly  evaluate  one  day,  under  the  pressure  of  various  inducements  and 
seducements,  may  the  very  next  day,  under  contrary  pressures,  become 
something  to  reject  and  abhor.  The  rapid  changes  in  women's  dress 
fashions,  in  humor  styles,  in  types  of  movie  heroes  and  heroines,  and  the 
like,  are  examples  of  shifting  patterns  of  thought  and  action. 

This  devotion  to  rapid  change  in  certain  areas  of  our  lives  is  itself 
testimony  to  some  deep  and  underlying  condition  in  our  total  social 
structure.  It  is  evidence,  among  other  things,  of  the  absence  of  a  stable 
core  of  values  to  which  we  could  be  socialized  and  subscribed,  and  which 
we  could  live  out  in  our  actual  life  situations.  The  rootlessness  of  the 
lives  of  many  of  us,  the  feeling  of  unconnectedness  and  unworthiness,  is 
revealed  in  the  mass  consumption  of  "self-help"  books  which  tell  you 
how  to  achieve  peace  of  mind  or  rapid  social  success  or  how  to  become  a 
popular  person  overnight.  It  further  shows  up  in  the  extent  to  which  we 
laugh  at  jokes  which  fundamentally  attack  and  criticize  the  basic  aspects 
of  our  social  structure — family  life,  the  educational  system,  the  high- 
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pressure  salesmanship  presumably  necessary  to  success,  and  the  like. 

Our  mass  culture  then  consists  of  a  rapidly  changing  and  shifting 
set  of  patterns  which  are  satisfactory  for  only  short  periods  of  time  and 
which  hardly,  because  of  these  numerous  and  constant  shifts  and  changes, 
provide  any  basis  for  cumulative  growth  and  enrichment  of  our  tradi- 
tions. By  comparison  with  other  societies  we  are  relatively  devoid  of  a 
satisfying  core  of  common  fixed  meanings  and  values. 

In  general  one  might  say  that  our  mass  culture  has  few  permanent 
meanings  in  American  social  life  as  a  whole.  Its  meanings  have  a  similar 
tendency  to  be  fleeting,  simple,  and  uncomplicated.  Much  of  the  mass 
culture  consists  of  the  elaboration  and  variation  of  content  for  content's 
sake — the  fads  and  styles  of  wisecracks  are  an  example. 

This  is  a  serious  problem,  for  in  the  last  analysis  a  deep  and  satis- 
fying common  culture  enhances  the  creative  life  and  personal  satisfactions 
of  a  people.  A  long  historical  background  of  creative  expression  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  helps  provide  stability  and  security.  America  is  young; 
it  was  formed  from  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  and  has  had  to  develop 
a  strong  unity  in  a  very  short  time.  This  situation  was  productive  of  a 
mass  culture  which  in  many  respects  is  superficial  and  in  turn  produces 
insecurity.  It  is  also  productive,  under  conditions  of  national  stress  and 
economic  troubles,  of  intense  nationalistic  sentiment  which  is  often  per- 
verted into  attacks  on  minority  groups,  "witch  hunts,"  and  the  like.  The 
ideal  patterns  of  the  mass  culture  tend  to  ignore  the  real  causes  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  underlying  culture  and  thus  provide  simple,  dogmatic 
answers  to  social  ills.  In  times  of  economic  distress  mass  insecurity  can 
be  turned  into  channels  of  superpatriotism  and  anti-Semitism,  as  they 
were  in  Germany.  "Oh  yeah"  cynicism  becomes  a  simple  mass  response 
to  social  and  economic  difficulties,  and  serious  thinking  on  the  various 
real  problems  is  diverted. 

It  is  true  that  all  societies  with  a  more  or  less  heterogeneous  culture 
have  a  mass  culture  of  some  sort.  England,  France,  Russia — all  have  pat- 
terns of  thought  and  action  at  the  mass  level  and  many  subcultures  be- 
neath this  level.  But  these  nations,  being  older  and  having  had  a  longer 
and  slower  national  growth  toward  unity,  have  evolved  a  mass  culture 
which  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  subcultures.  The  United  States, 
because  of  its  historical  development  and  youth  among  nations,  has  the 
most  intense  and  on  the  whole  the  most  superficial  mass  culture.  This  is 
not  an  accusation,  but  simply  an  expectable  consequence  for  reasons  al- 
ready outlined.  These  reasons  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next 
section. 
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The  Immigrant 

The  original  Americans — the  "Old  Americans" — were  largely  middle- 
class  tradesmen,  merchants,  and  agriculturalists  who  left  the  British 
Isles  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  the  colonies  this  group  soon  developed 
into  an  eighteenth-century  estate-like  society,  with  a  small  wealthy,  in- 
tellectual, landowning  aristocracy  at  the  top,  a  middle  segment  of  trades- 
men and  merchants,  and  a  small  lower  stratum  of  workers  or  mechanics. 
Farmers  formed  a  rural  population  apart  from  this  urban  estate-like 
system.  Very  few  individuals  in  the  contemporary  United  States  can 
trace  their  ancestry  back  to  these  Old  Americans.  For  most  of  us  the 
founding  fathers  are  kinsmen  in  a  purely  symbolic,  mythological  sense. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  must  instead  trace  their  ancestry  to 
some  other  European  country  than  Britain  to  an  Asiatic  land,  to  Africa, 
or  to  Latin  America.  America  was  peopled  not  by  a  gradual  growth  of 
the  English-derived  Old  Americans,  but  mainly  by  the  tremendous  influx 
of  immigrants  from  every  corner  of  the  globe.  This  peaceful  invasion 
continued  unchecked  until  the  1890's  and  is  still  going  on  though  in 
considerably  reduced  numbers.  When  we  pay  allegiance  to  the  flag,  revere 
the  Constitution,  and  worship  the  founding  fathers,  we  do  it  so  fervently, 
as  Mead  suggests,11  because  we  know  that  all  these  are  not  really  of  our 
own  making.  We  reinforce  our  Americanism  by  an  often  exaggerated 
worship  of  the  Old  Americans  and  their  creations,  because  after  all  we 
ourselves  may  be  only  second-generation  Americans. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  tremendous  emphasis  upon  education  in 
the  United  States  lay  in  the  need  and  desire  to  assimilate  the  immigrant 
population  into  American  life — as  defined  in  great  measure  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Old  Americans.  Our  interest  in  clubs,  associations,  and 
fraternities  can  also  be  seen  as  arising  in  this  polyglot  population.  People 
of  diverse  backgrounds  need  the  security  of  friendship  and  solidarity, 
hence  they  banded  together  in  organizations  that  to  a  great  extent  had 
as  their  basic  ideology  some  variant  of  the  American  creed,  the  principles 
developed  by  the  founding  fathers.  In  short,  these  organizations  have 
generally  been  profoundly  patriotic,  because  their  original  function  was 
to  help  make  Americans  out  of  Europeans.  Their  functions  in  later  years 
of  course  have  changed  in  varying  degrees,  and  they  now  have  additional 

11  Margaret  Mead,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47-9. 
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meaning  and  significance  in  American  life.  Many  of  them,  for  example, 
have  become  political  and  economic  pressure  groups. 

Aside  from  legislation  respecting  education  and  other  public  policy, 
there  has  never  been  a  consistent,  well-defined  American  policy  of  de- 
liberately encouraging  a  national  culture,  nor  any  general  willingness  to 
support  steps  in  this  direction.  This  was  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  Ameri- 
can emphasis  on  local  democracy  and  individual  effort,  and  in  part  a 
condition  created  by  the  very  diversity  itself.  Therefore,  central  direction 
never  appeared  (in  contrast  to  many  European  nations),  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  national  culture  was  permitted  to  take  its  own 
unofficial  course. 

In  the  beginning  the  descendants  of  Old  Americans — a  Caucasian, 
Protestant,  Scotch-Irish-English  middle-class  group — determined  the 
public  exhibitions  of  American  culture.  If  one  reads  the  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  this  is  quite  apparent.  In  the  upper  brackets  the 
literature  and  art  of  New  England  was  paramount,  and  this  literature 
was  wholly  a  watered-down  product  of  the  Old  Americans  and  their 
English  heritage.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  immigrant  peoples  who  were 
beginning  to  fill  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  penetrate  to  the  Western 
backlands.  The  literature  and  customs  of  these  latter  people  were  largely 
ignored  and  lost.  It  has  been  only  in  recent  years,  with  a  revival  of  interest 
in  folk  life  in  early  America,  that  some  attempt  at  resurrecting,  collecting, 
and  recreating  this  material  has  been  made. 

The  basic  substratum  in  American  humor,  as  Constance  Rourke  has 
pointed  out,12  consists  of  such  figures  as  the  "Yankee  peddler,"  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  the  Scotch-Irish  frontiersman  with  his  monstrous  comic  figures 
of  woodsmen  and  river  boatmen,  and  the  comic  poet  with  his  mockery  of 
serious  English  verse.  It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  infusions  from  the  immigrant  cultures  became  evident.  By 
now  our  mass  culture  is  loaded  with  stereotypes  and  witticisms  deriving 
from  Mexican,  Chinese,  German,  Jewish,  Italian,  and  other  nationalities. 
The  comic  figure  of  the  Negro,  developed  in  nineteenth-century  literature 
and  minstrelsy,  was  a  pure  creation  of  Old  American  showmen  and  writers, 
and  had  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  African  cultural  background. 

The  immigrant  came  to  America  to  be  an  American.  At  first  he  was 
ignored;  he  was  expected  to  merge  quietly  and  quickly  into  the  official 
culture  promulgated  by  the  Old  American  majority.  But  soon  the  ma- 
jority was  a  minority;  education  and  other  factors  permitted  the  immi- 
grant to  make  his  interests  and  his  culture  known,  and  the  emerging 
12  Constance  Rourke,  American  Humor. 
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mass  culture  of  the  American  nation  was  modified  in  different  ways  by 
the  contributions  of  "foreigners."  As  these  "foreigners"  became  "more 
American,"  they  also  contributed  to  culture  change  in  the  definition  of 
what  was  "more  American."  13 

Commercialization  and  Urbanization 

The  immigrant  was  not  the  only  factor  in  the  development  of  an 
American  mass  culture.  From  a  largely  agricultural  nation  with  an  aris- 
tocratic form  of  republican  government  the  United  States  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  single  century  into  a  largely  industrial  and  democratic  nation 
where  the  mass  of  the  population  was  concentrated  in  large  cities.  The 
modern  urban  social  environment,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  chapters,  is 
an  essentially  heterogeneous  environment  where  families  become  smaller, 
the  individual  tends  to  become  an  isolated  wage  worker,  and  impersonality 
characterizes  human  relations. 

Such  an  environment  encourages  the  growth  of  over-all  uniform 
culture  patterns,  like  the  standardization  of  transportation  devices  and 
the  behavior  appropriate  to  them.  Newspapers  must  serve  a  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  readers;  hence  they  develop  neutral  and  generalized  types  of 
news  coverage  and  features,  like  the  "advice  to  the  lovelorn"  columns 
which  aim  at  a  mass  appeal  through  the  use  of  hackneyed  moral  advice. 
Fads,  like  the  mah  jong  craze  in  the  1920's  and  again  in  the  1940's,  and 
mass  verbal  epidemics,  like  the  "Confucius  says"  cycle  of  wisecracks, 
flourish  in  the  heterogeneous  urban  setting. 

In  America  the  pronounced  emphasis  on  commercial  values,  brought 
about  through  the  elevation  to  prestige  of  the  businessman  and  his  world, 
permitted  great  mass  standardization  of  certain  ethical  and  moral  stand- 
ards. Advertising  has  become  not  merely  a  device  for  selling  goods,  but  a 
propagandistic  medium  of  the  first  order  in  which  we  are  told  to  respect 
mother  and  home,  honor  the  "American  way  of  life,"  and  practice  thrift 
by  purchasing  "our  better  values." 

The  commercialization  of  popular  literature  and  art  forms  has  also 
led  in  a  similar  direction.  Magazines,  in  order  to  sell  more  copies,  in 
order  to  increase  net  sales  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  advertising  rates 
so  as  to  show  profit  and  maintain  the  high  circulation,  increasingly 
standardize  their  stories  and  articles  to  meet  mass  demands.  Motion 
pictures,  with  an  interest  in  the  box  office,  likewise  more  often  than  not 

13  For  a  study  of  the  immigrant  contributions  to  American  life  see  Francis  J.  Brown 
and  Joseph  S.  Roucek,  One  America. 
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produce  films  with  broad  popular  appeal  rather  than  subtler,  more  cul- 
turally specialized  aesthetic  creations. 

The  beginnings  of  the  intense  American  mass  culture  coincide  with 
the  rise  of  a  wealthy  plutocracy  and  the  formation  of  great  industrial 
trusts.  This  period,  sometimes  called  the  "Gilded  Age,"  extended  from 
the  1870's  through  the  first  decade  of  this  century.  It  was  characterized 
by  the  rise  of  a  nouveau  riche  class  which,  in  its  efforts  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  solid,  historical  aristocracy,  indulged  in  the  "conspicuous 
consumption"  of  which  Thorstein  Veblen  wrote.14  European  art  treasures 
were  bought  in  vast  numbers,  mansions  in  every  conceivable  architectural 
style  were  built,  vast  parties  and  banquets  vied  for  the  honor  of  costing 
the  most  money  and  having  the  most  elaborate  decor. 

All  this  display  and  creation  of  "pseudo-culture"  (culture  in  the 
sense  of  "high-toned"  interests)  was  expectable  in  the  light  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  nation  in  this  period.15  Lacking  an  old,  homogene- 
ous, aristocratic  cultural  background,  the  newly  rich  proceeded  to  create 
one.  The  consequences  were  the  formation  of  mass  standards  of  thought 
and  behavior  in  all  classes,  because  of  the  American  desire  to  rise,  achieve, 
and  imitate  success  and  wealth.  This  was  the  period  of  the  expansion 
of  the  national  magazines,  particularly  Edward  Bok's  Ladies'  Home 
Journal — a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  mass  cultural  standards  in 
morals,  art,  and  behavior  of  all  kinds.  It  was  also  the  period  of  the 
emergence  of  the  great  mass  newspaper,  and  it  included  the  spread  of 
popular  literature,  music,  and  "culture,"  as  evidenced  in  the  Chautauqua 
movement.16 

The  Gilded  Age  was  thus  much  more  than  that.  It  was  also  a  period 
during  which  America  suddenly  became  self-conscious  of  its  recency  and 
its  heterogeneity,  and  tried  to  create  overnight  a  national  culture  based 
mainly  on  commercial  motives  and  values.  Some  of  the  developments, 
liked  the  emergence  of  a  native  American  philosophy  and  fiction,  stand 
as  lasting  achievements.  Much  of  the  rest  was  ephemeral  and  lacked  deep 
cultural  meaning  and  function.  This  superficiality  of  meaning  and  func- 
tion is  still  true  of  many  American  culture  patterns  and  configurations. 

The  particular  period  can  be  understood  also  in  broader  terms  as  the 
one  in  which  industrialization,  mass  production,  and  living  in  cities  be- 
came the  outstanding  features  of  American  society.  The  desire  for  profit, 

14  Thorstein  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. 

15  See  Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization,  Chapter  25,  for  a 
discussion  of  the  significance  of  this  period.  See  also  Mark  Twain's  novel,  The  Gilded  Age. 

16  See  Mark  Sullivan,  Our  Times,  Volume  I,  "The  Turn  of  the  Century,"  for  descrip- 
tions of  these  mass-cultural  phenomena. 
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plus  the  mass  demands  for  the  symbols  of  the  good  life,  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  industrial  technique — the  assembly  line — which 
produced  identical  goods  at  low  prices.  This  principle  of  uniform  stand- 
ards in  large  volume  was  applied  to  everything,  from  popular  songs  to 
Ford  cars.  The  concentration  of  the  population  in  urban  centers,  made 
necessary  by  industrialization,  also  permitted  the  exposure  of  masses  of 
people  to  advertising  media,  public  festivals,  like  sports,  and  the  cheap 
retail  market.  The  shopgirl  was  soon  indistinguishable  in  street  dress 
from  the  heiress,  and  the  "Cinderella"  theme  became  a  favorite  motif  in 
popular  fiction. 

The   Need  for  Unity 

A  third  set  of  factors  tending  to  promote  the  formation  of  an  Ameri- 
can mass  culture  can  be  found  in  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States 
and  its  international  relations.  Two  world  wars  in  twenty-five  years 
required  a  great,  unified  national  effort  and  sentiment.  In  a  nation  just 
in  the  process  of  forming  a  culture  this  effort  had  important  consequences. 
America  had  no  time  for  a  long,  slow  growth  toward  a  national  culture 
through  the  development  of  organic  unity,  as  was  the  case  with  many 
European  nations.  The  United  States  found  it  necessary  to  achieve  im- 
mediate and  sweeping  unity  to  meet  the  challenge  of  war. 

One  of  the  American  traditions  was  the  systematization  of  the  con- 
flict and  competition  of  interest  groups  in  the  belief  that  by  such  "na- 
tural" conflict  the  good  and  righteous  would  eventually  triumph.  As 
Kenneth  Burke  has  pointed  out,17  this  philosophy  of  patterned  conflict 
had  to  give  way  to  a  philosophy  of  difference  in  order  to  achieve  unity. 
The  conflicting  groups  were  supposed  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  work  for 
the  common  effort.  "The  stress  has  shifted  from  'diversity  in  unity'  to 
to  'unity  in  diversity.'  "  Thus  the  wars  have  promoted  the  formation  of 
a  common  mass  culture — the  appearance  of  a  national  unified  cultural 
configuration  even  if  such  unity  was  not  actually  in  existence.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  co-operative  techniques  developed  in  wartime  be- 
tween politicians,  labor  and  industry,  and  economic  interest  groups  are 
actually  permanent.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  and  more  violent  conflicts 
have  always  broken  out. 

Historical  occurrences  other  than  wars  have  also  contributed  to  the 

17  Kenneth  Burke,  "War  and  Cultural  Life,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XLVIII 
(1942),  404-10. 
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need  for  rapid  unity  in  a  nation  undergoing  formation.  The  depression 
of  the  1930's  shook  the  confidence  of  many  Americans  in  all  classes  and 
subcultures  in  the  American  dream  of  success  for  every  man  through 
individualistic  effort  and  the  natural  workings  of  free  enterprise.  For 
better  or  for  worse  the  New  Deal  attempted  to  answer  the  economic 
challenge  and  keep  America  together  18  by  a  reformulation  of  the  role  of 
the  government  in  public  and  private  life.  The  New  Deal  was  thus  re- 
quired to  develop  a  new  set  of  American  principles  of  intensely  mass 
character  in  order  to  sell  America  back  to  the  disgruntled  and  unhappy 
Americans.  Blue  eagles,  alphabet  agencies,  "the  forgotten  man,"  fire- 
side chats,  and  a  host  of  slogans  and  mass  governmental  devices  became 
an  important  part  of  our  mass-culture  patterns. 

In  the  broader  view  social  order  in  a  heterogeneous  nation  becomes  a 
serious  and  ever-present  problem,  especially  in  emergencies.  A  society 
like  ours,  which  is  not  only  made  up  of  different  subcultures  but  which  has 
endeavored  to  idealize  and  preserve  group  differences  in  order  to  solve 
social  difficulties  democratically,  has  a  serious  problem  on  its  hands.  Such 
problems  as  the  respective  rights  and  powers  of  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, the  control  of  business  enterprise  and  labor  unions,  free  speech, 
the  control  of  advocates  of  violence,  and  even  in  recent  years  the  relation- 
ship of  church  and  state,  have  all  been  persistent  areas  of  public  concern 
and  propagandists  attention  in  American  history.  In  the  modern  world 
the  growing  trend  toward  greater  and  more  powerful  national  states  and 
their  wars  provides  a  threat  to  the  doctrine  of  group  rights  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  arriving  at  decisions,  local  and  national.  The  temptation  to 
throw  democracy  aside  for  more  autocratic  controls  is  very  great.  There 
is  also  a  persistent  threat  from  large  power  groups  within  the  society  to 
assume  governmental  rights  and  powers  by  behind-the-scenes  pressure. 


The  "American  Character" 

A  final  set  of  factors  which  help  to  explain  the  rise  of  a  mass  culture 
are  apparent  in  the  values,  attitudes,  and  other  patterns  often  tentatively 
called  the  "American  character."  These  relate  particularly  to  child  rear- 
ing, the  family,  and  the  consequences  of  these  in  the  American  personality 
structure.  No  actual  nation-wide  studies  of  the  frequency  of  these  patterns 

18  The  New  Deal  has  been  accused  of  "fomenting  class  conflict."  If  it  did  anything  it 
prevented  serious  class  conflict  by  forestalling  revolutionary  sentiment  and  preserving  the 
capitalistic  status  quo. 
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has  been  made,  so  any  generalizations  about  "American  character"  are 
hypothetical  and  tentative. 

Americans  place  tremendous  emphasis  on  childhood  and  youth — 
more  than  in  any  other  national  culture.  Young  people  are  encouraged  to 
"do  better"  than  their  parents,  to  "get  ahead  in  the  world."  With  these 
slogans  American  youth  becomes  "the  hope  of  the  nation"  in  times  of 
crisis,  like  wars;  and  "the  youth  problem"  in  times  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, when  they  "cut  loose."  Children  grow  up  in  average  American 
homes  with  consciousness  of  their  focal  importance  and  they  consequently 
develop  the  desire  to  succeed,  to  excel,  to  "do  something  different." 

This  socio-psychological  orientation  toward  newness,  difference,  and 
success  provides  a  powerful  sanction  for  large  sectors  of  our  mass  culture. 
One  example  is  the  constant  fluctuation  of  fads  among  teen-age  groups. 
Bobby  socks,  jive  talk,  dilapidated  cars,  wisecrack  styles,  jazz  styles, 
dance  steps,  key  chains,  "zoot"  suits,  and  elaborate  but  evanescent  be- 
havioral configurations,  like  those  developed  by  the  "Voutians"  in  New 
Orleans  teen-age  circles  in  1947,19  all  reflect  the  constant  struggle  for 
distinctiveness  and  independence.  Such  patterns  take  on  mass-cultural 
form  and  sweep  through  the  teen-age  groups  like  epidemics.  The  patterns 
are  simple  in  content  and  can  be  practiced  by  anyone  regardless  of  ethnic 
background,  regional  culture,  or  religious  faith.  The  most  ardent  zoot- 
suiters  in  California  cities  were  usually  first-  and  second-generation 
Mexican  youths.  This  was  their  way  of  "becoming  Americans." 

The  immigrant  background,  already  mentioned,  has  further  signifi- 
cance for  mass  culture.  In  the  first  generation  after  immigration  the  drive 
to  become  Americanized  takes  the  form  of  being  as  different  from  the  Old 
Country  parents  as  possible;  in  later  generations  the  emphasis  is  on 
greater  material  success,  the  invention  of  more  gadgets,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  ever  more  "typically  American"  ideas  and  behavior.  The  interest 
in  success  and  individualistic  attainment  results  in  uniform  mass  stand- 
ards, like  the  car  in  every  garage,  a  washing  machine  in  the  basement,  a 
refrigerator  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  "Book-of-the-Month"  in  the  living 
room. 

The  American  language,  as  Margaret  Mead  points  out,  is  a  language 
developed  in  part  for  mass  use  by  immigrants  and  their  offspring — a 
simple,  direct  speech  embodied  in  advertising,  public  orations,  popular 
literature,  and  so  on.  It  often  lacks  subtlety  of  expression  and  depends  on 
a  simple,  limited  vocabulary  because  it  must  reach  a  heterogeneous  mass 

19  "The  Voutians:  Hipsters  and  their  viddle  vops  invade  Tulane,  and  that's  a  shame," 
Life,  May  5,  1947. 
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of  people  with  varying  degree  of  education  and  cultural  backgrounds.20 
The  paradox  in  the  "American  character"  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
the  child  is  pushed  toward  individualistic  achievement  he  is  also  expected 
to  conform  to  the  mass  standards.  This  apparent  contradiction  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  success  comes  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
mass-culture  patterns,  and  the  child's  mother,  isolated  in  her  tiny  con- 
jugal-type family,  is  uncertain  how  her  child  can  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  his  playmates.  So  while  she  teaches  him  the  American  values 
of  success  she  also  molds  him  in  the  image  of  little  James  next  door  who 
in  her  eyes  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  child.  "Be  like  Jimmy,  and  you'll  get 
ahead."  Insistent  training  of  this  type  strengthens  the  mass-cultural 
standards,  but  it  also  results  in  some  genuine  individual  achievement  in 
spite  of  the  drive  toward  conformity.  It  is  well  that  it  does  both,  because 
a  society  of  absolute  individualists  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
We  need  leaders,  individual  creative  artists  and  inventors,  but  we  also 
need  people  who  will  co-operate  with  their  neighbors. 

The  consequences  of  this  aspect  of  the  American  character  can  be 
seen  in  many  sectors  of  our  culture.  In  education  one  finds  a  prevailing 
tendency  toward  standardized  procedures  and  subjects,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  also  finds  the  scholarship  system  for  rewarding  individual  enter- 
prise; in  doctrines  of  child-rearing  systems  different  "best"  methods  of 
training  are  recommended  so  as  to  produce  the  most  conforming  child, 
the  most  self-reliant,  or  the  most  aggressive;  in  America  art  styles  tend 
to  fluctuate  between  extreme  departures  from  the  mass  standards  and 
extreme  conformity  to  these  standards.  Young  artists  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously attempt  to  break  out  of  the  mold  of  conformity  and  produce 
different  art,  while  at  the  same  time  other  artists  soak  themselves  in  the 
conventional  standards  and  attempt  "a  truly  native  American  art." 

To  some  observers  this  fluctuating  aspect  of  the  American  character, 
based  on  the  method  of  training  children  for  their  role  in  the  society,  con- 
tains serious  defects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  does,  but  it  can  produce  a 
restless,  searching,  experimental  type  of  individual  of  great  leadership 
and  creative  power.  The  danger  perhaps  lies  in  the  tendency  for  one  or 
the  other  side  to  become  dominant  setting  up  a  pattern  of  extreme  con- 
formity or  extreme  individualism.  Some  critics  feel  that  the  mass  culture 
is  becoming  so  hedonistic,  so  crudely  standardized,  that  it  is  taking  pre- 

20  Mead,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  6.  But  as  de  Tocqueville  pointed  out  democracy  provides  great 
impetus  to  the  enrichment  of  vocabulary  and  meanings  in  any  language.  The  love  of  change 
for  its  own  sake  and  the  constant  emphasis  on  accomplishment  combine  to  extend  the  range 
of  a  language.  Less  distinction  between  common  speech  and  "high-brow"  speech,  as  com- 
pared to  "aristocratic  nations,"  exists. 
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cedence  over  the  constructively  individualistic  and  creative  aspects  of 
culture.  People  would  rather  read  comic  books  than  think  about  the 
United  Nations.21  This  situation,  if  growing,  may  involve  a  threat  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life  and  America's  continuing  world  responsibility. 

21  A  crude  index  of  the  participation  of  Americans  in  and  exposure  to  the  mass  culture 
can  be  gained  from  an  inspection  of  simple  statistics.  Thus  in  1922,  260,000  American  homes 
had  radios;  in  1946,  35,000,000.  In  1946  Americans  bet  $1,830,287,455  on  horse  races— an 
astronomical  figure.  Of  this  sum  $113,508,325  was  returned  to  state  coffers  as  revenue. 
New  York  State  alone  realized  $46,859,267.  These  figures  not  only  show  growing  partici- 
pation in  mass-cultural  patterns,  but  also  provide  an  interesting  comment  on  ideal  and  real 
patterning  in  American  culture.  Horse  races  may  not  be  "proper,"  but  they  are  certainly 
patronized. 
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having  considered  some  features  of  the  phenomenon  of  mass  culture  in 
general,  we  may  now  turn  in  this  chapter  to  some  description  and  analysis 
of  the  important  categories  of  the  American  mass  culture.  The  particular 
classification  used  here  is  largely  based  on  common  sense,  and  has  been 
adapted  for  purposes  of  clarity  and  brevity.  Before  beginning  it  might 
be  well  to  recall  that  the  method  of  analysis  is  generalized  and  ignores 
subcultural  differences.  Exceptions  to  every  observation  made  below  are 
possible,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  patterns  discussed  are  reasonably 
typical  of  the  national  mass  culture  as  a  whole.  They  are  not,  of  course, 
equally  typical  for  all  the  various  groups  in  American  society.  If  anything, 
they  are  probably  most  representative  of  what  we  call  the  "middle  class," 
but  we  will  reserve  full  discussion  of  this  problem  for  the  final  section  on 
the  functions  of  mass  culture. 


THE    CONFIGURATION    OF    NATIONAL    VALUES 

In  1840  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote: 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family  maxims, 
class  opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national  prejudices;  to  accept 
tradition  only  as  a  means  of  information,  and  existing  facts  only  as  a 
lesson  used  in  doing  otherwise  and  doing  better;  to  seek  the  reason  of 
things  for  one's  self,  and  in  one's  self  alone;  to  tend  to  results  without 
being  bound  to  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  substance  through  the  form 
— such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  what  I  shall  call  the  philo- 
sophical method  of  the  Americans.   .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  practice  which  obtains  among  the  Americans  of  fixing 
the  standard  of  judgment  in  themselves  alone  leads  to  other  habits 
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of  mind.  As  they  perceive  that  they  succeed  in  resolving  without 
assistance  all  the  little  difficulties  which  their  practical  life  presents, 
they  readily  conclude  that  everything  in  the  world  may  be  explained, 
and  that  nothing  in  it  transcends  the  limits  of  the  understanding. 
Thus  they  fall  to  denying  what  they  cannot  comprehend;  which 
leaves  them  but  little  faith  for  whatever  is  extraordinary,  and  an 
almost  insurmountable  distaste  for  whatever  is  supernatural.1 

This  is  a  succinct  description  of  the  core-value  system  of  a  young 
democratic  nation,  expanding  at  top  speed  in  all  directions,  peopled  by 
sceptics  and  builders  rather  than  philosophers  and  gentlemen,  and  in- 
terested in  "getting  things  done."  These  values  are  present  now  although 
changed  in  emphasis,  more  complicated  in  form,  and  added  to  by  many 
others.  But  the  central  value  configuration  in  the  American  mass  culture 
can  still  be  described  in  de  Tocqueville's  words,  though  we  can  give  it  a 
shorter  designation:  secular,  individualistic  pragmatism.  These  three 
words  include  the  materialist  bias  of  American  thinking,  the  distaste  for 
the  supernatural,  the  emphasis  on  practicality,  the  desire  to  build,  suc- 
ceed, and  expand,  and  the  desire  to  do  all  this  individualistically,  "on 
your  own." 

As  de  Tocqueville  also  observed,  this  emphasis  on  secular,  individu- 
alistic pragmatism  is  well  adjusted  to  a  democratic  way  of  life.  In  an 
aristocratic  society  the  individual  submissively  takes  the  word  of  the 
man  of  culture  and  nobility;  science  and  learning  are  the  prerogatives  of 
the  leisurely  wealthy.  But  in  a  democratic  society  the  prevailing  emphasis 
on  individual  equality  tends  to  make  the  majority,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  arbiters  of  tastes  and  judgments.  "Keeping  up  with  the  Jones"  be- 
comes a  slogan  with  considerably  more  significance  than  we  ordinarily 
attach  to  it.  "Public  opinion"  becomes  a  threat  to  chicanery,  a  promise 
of  rational  solution  of  social  problems,  and  above  all  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  social  control.  The  will  and  opinion  of  the  people  has  not  proved 
infallible,  and  most  certainly  not  always  right,  but  the  persistence  of 
American  democracy  is  witness  to  the  partial  truth  in  the  doctrine.  In 
the  emphasis  on  mass  standards,  on  mass  opinion,  lies  a  powerful  check 
on  overeager  money-makers,  politicians,  labor  leaders  and  anyone  holding 
a  position  of  public  trust  and  importance.  It  is  not  a  perfect  check,  but  it 
is  there  and  can  always  be  used. 

In  addition  to  this  core  configuration  of  American  values  we  must 
now  include  several  others  which  are  especially  typical  for  the  contem- 

1  De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  pp.  251-2. 
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porary  period.  Clyde  and  Florence  Kluckhohn  have  provided  a  useful 
summary  of  the  more  important  configurations.2 

The  first  category  contains  the  contemporary  American  values  which 
deal  with  the  meaning  of  life.  These  are  effort  and  optimism,  moral  pur- 
pose, and  rationalism.  Effort  and  optimism  refer  to  the  strenuous  em- 
phasis on  "getting  things  done,"  "effort  wins  out,"  "get  going,"  and 
similar  attitudes.  These  attitudes  and  the  value  they  represent  were  es- 
pecially typical  of  the  1920's  (see  Sinclair  Lewis'  novel,  Babbitt).  They 
are  most  characteristically  present  in  the  small-business  sector  of  our 
society,  but  they  also  have  mass  distribution.  Since  the  depression,  and 
with  reference  to  such  contemporary  problems  as  war  and  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  effort-and-optimism  value  has  been  threatened  by  widespread 
cynicism  and  pessimism,3  represented  in  "oh  yeah?"  "what's  the  use?" 
"enjoy  things  while  you  can"  and  similar  phrases. 

The  penetration  of  American  culture  by  moral  values  is  interesting 
in  the  light  of  the  relative  distrust  and  indifference  of  supernaturalism 
and  other  aspects  of  religion.  The  mass  culture  is  saturated  with  moral 
standards  which  are  carefully  upheld  and  changed  only  after  considerable 
public  attention.  The  actual  aggression  in  American  life,  the  strong 
power  drives,  the  constant  dangers  from  power  groups  and  criminal 
tendencies,  and  the  disparity  between  sexual  morals  and  sexual  behavior, 
lead  to  an  intensification  of  a  mass-cultural  moral  code  which  is  insisted 
on  rigorously  in  the  most  public  media.  These  differences  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal  in  American  life  require  rationalization. 

The  movies  have  their  Johnson  Office  which  enforces  rulings  which 
seem  ridiculous  and  superficial,  and  yet  are  understandable  if  one  con- 
siders the  pressure  put  upon  the  movies  by  hundreds  of  Leagues  of 
Decency,  Uplift  Societies,  and  similar  organizations.  The  Johnson  Office 
and  similar  moral  censorship  bureaus  should  not  be  expected  to  develop  a 
profound  and  consistent  moral  code — that  is  not  their  objective.  They 
are  simply  following  the  dictates  of  subcultures  and  pressure  organiza- 
tions. The  moral  standards  that  result  are  at  the  mass-cultural  level  and 
are  not  representative  of  any  homogeneous  integrated  way  of  life. 

Rationalism  as  a  value  is  understandable  in  light  of  the  prevailing 
emphasis  upon  individual  achievement,  self-reliance,  and  the  obvious 
victories  over  nature  which  the  American  technology  made  possible.  As 
de  Tocqueville  observed,  equality  convinces  every  man  that  his  way  of 

2  Clyde  and  Florence  Kluckhohn,  "American  Culture:  Generalized  Orientations,"  in 

Conflicts  of  Power  in  Modern  Culture,  pp.  106-28. 

3  See  Brogan,  The  American  Character,  Chapter  6. 
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life  is  the  rational  way,  that  his  behavior — and  the  behavior  of  all  "right- 
thinking,  sound  individuals" — is  the  "natural"  way  of  human  nature. 
The  insistence  on  rationalism  has  resulted  in  part  in  an  intense  ethno- 
centrism  in  America,  a  conviction  that  the  "American  way  of  life  is  best." 
This  attitude  caused  much  friction  between  American  troops  and  the 
people  of  other  countries  during  World  War  II.  Science  is  also  glorified 
as  a  repository  of  reason,  but  so  is  business,  and  this  leads  to  a  contradic- 
tion often  observed  in  advertisements  and  newspaper  comment:  the 
man  of  science  is  held  up  as  an  authority,  and  on  the  next  page  he  is 
condemned  as  an  'impractical  dreamer.' 

The  second  major  category  of  the  mass  values  concern  those  which 
refer  to  the  role  of  the  individual  in  society.  These  are:  romantic  indi- 
vidualism, the  average  man,  and  importance  of  the  person.  In  English  culture 
individualism  refers  mainly  to  capitalistic  acquisition  of  money,  but  in 
America  it  has  taken  on  a  much  wider  meaning.  "Freedom"  but  par- 
ticularly "equality"  become  the  watchwords  of  American  democracy; 
"bill  of  rights"  is  a  popular  phrase;  "Don't  Fence  Me  In"  is  the  title 
of  a  popular  song.  The  policeman  is  a  favorite  target  for  derogatory 
jokes;  "I  hate  cops"  is  a  phrase  on  boys'  lips,  and  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies have  engaged  in  a  long  campaign  to  instill  popular  respect  and  pres- 
tige for  members  of  the  police  force. 

This  interest  in  individualistic  equality  also  takes  the  form  of  the 
interest  in  the  average  man:  "John  Q.  Citizen"  of  the  political  cartoons 
or  "the  forgotten  man"  of  the  New  Deal  is  dramatized  in  stories  and  radio 
programs  as  an  "ordinary,  average  man"  who  makes  good  by  persistence, 
honesty,  and  decent  living,  and  who  is  "as  good  as  the  next  guy  any 
day."  "The  ordinary,  middle-class  person  is  the  backbone  of  America." 
How  these  values  are  related  to  the  success  goal  has  been  detailed  in 
previous  sections.  Conformity  to  the  majority  mass  standards  becomes  a 
technique  for  achieving  individual  security  and  a  sense  of  well-being: 
"Now  I  am  as  good  as  the  next  guy." 

But  the  "average  man,"  although  respected  and  admired,  is  often 
overshadowed  by  the  tremendous  popular  appeal  of  "personalities"  in 
high  society,  the  entertainment  world,  and  politics.  The  monotonous 
glorification  of  the  unknown  "ordinary  guys"  must  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  fascination  with  private  and  colorful  lives,  so  that  the  real  average 
people  can  indulge  in  vicarious  pleasures  and  fancy  living.  This  interest 
in  personality  also  extends  into  the  general  emphasis  on  the  actual, 
named  individual  of  any  class  or  walk  of  life  whose  escapades,  troubles, 
tragedies,  and  luck  are  played  up  by  the  newspapers  and  other  public 
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media.  Oversimplified  and  distorted  fictional  personalities  are  assigned 
to  these  people  in  order  to  give  an  illusory  appearance  of  intimacy  with 
the  reader.  While  hundreds  of  young  children  may  be  dying  of  a  particular 
disease  in  a  community,  one  of  these  will  be  discovered  by  a  newspaper 
and  made  the  object  of  reams  of  sympathetic  publicity  and  considerable 
public  response.  A  general  campaign  to  collect  gifts  or  money  for  all  the 
victims  would  probably  attract  little  interest.  Generosity,  however,  is  in 
general  a  conspicuous  popular  value  in  the  mass  culture. 

This  mass-cultural  attention  to  the  person  is  interesting  in  light  of 
the  increasing  impersonality  of  an  industrial  society,  widespread  economic 
difficulty,  and  the  increasingly  large  scale  of  our  remote-controlled  socio- 
economic order.  The  growing  insecurity  and  anxiety  accompanying  these 
developments  probably  reinforce  the  intense  interest  in  pseudo-intimate 
contacts  with  actual  persons,  because  thereby  some  temporary  feeling  of 
security  in  an  illusory,  folklike,  small-community  world  is  induced.  That 
this  is  a  fleeting  and  inadequate  answer  to  these  problems  is  obvious.  It 
is  only  a  mass-cultural  answer  and  as  such  penetrates  only  shallowly  into 
the  problems  of  the  social  groups  below. 

Third,  we  may  consider  a  group  of  mass-cultural  values  relating  to 
the  nature  of  society  and  the  quality  of  individual  experience  within 
society.  These  may  be  briefly  summarized: 

Change  becomes  a  value  in  itself,  demonstrated  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can by  the  fact  of  an  increased  and  high  standard  of  living,  national 
prosperity,  and  the  development  of  this  pattern  in  American  history. 
History  then  becomes  an  unfolding  of  "progress"  and  beneficial  change. 
The  insistent  variation  in  styles,  car  models,  the  preoccupation  with  "up 
to  date,"  "get  ahead,"  "don't  just  stand  still,  do  something  about  it," 
and  similar  phrases  are  all  evidence  of  the  pervasive  influence  of  the 
change-value  in  American  life  which  were  quite  apparent  to  de  Tocque- 
ville  in  the  1830's.  In  contrast  to  this  value  of  change  are  the  strong 
conservative  trends  in  American  life,  centering  around  the  economic 
system  (change  is  all  right  so  long  as  it  is  in  traditional  American  terms) 
and  the  following  of  mass  standards.  "The  Constitution  was  good  enough 
for  the  founding  fathers,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  me." 

The  interest  in  change  and  the  fascination  with  "personalities"  leads 
to  a  strong  value  being  placed  on  pleasure.  To  "have  a  good  time,"  to 
"really  enjoy  yourself"  are  stressed,  and  no  modern  nation  is  so  amply 
covered  with  night  clubs,  movie  theaters,  National  Parks,  playgrounds, 
and  summer  and  winter  resorts.  New  York  "cafe  society"  sets  national 
standards  for  emulation  and  envy.  This  prevailing  hedonistic  tendency 
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is  accompanied  by  much  guilt,  and  we  are  often  admonished  to  "keep 
your  nose  to  the  grindstone."  Entertainment  establishments  were  the 
first  to  have  their  current  shut  off  during  the  period  of  wartime  fuel  and 
electric  shortages. 

The  emphasis  upon  speed,  size,  and  external  appearances  is  another 
pronounced  value.  Its  dynamics  have  been  discussed  in  other  contexts. 
Success  and  achievement  in  a  culture  where  every  man  is  theoretically 
equal,  where  society  is  mobile  instead  of  eternally  fixed,  takes  material- 
istic forms.  Hence  the  largest  football  stadium,  the  biggest  electric  sign, 
the  best-selling  novel,  the  fastest  runner,  the  best-dressed  woman,  the 
prettiest  girl  all  become  symbols  of  achievement  and  models  for  emula- 
tion. Money  tends  to  assume  the  role  of  a  universal  arbiter  of  all  these — 
"beauty  is  a  business,"  "there's  money  in  the  book  racket."  But  like  so 
many  other  bipolar  situations  in  American  culture  guilt  develops  over 
these  materialistic  notions,  and  so  we  find  Miss  America  required,  in  1946 
and  1947,  to  demonstrate  "talent"  in  addition  to  beauty. 

De  Tocqueville  observed  that  Americans  are  preoccupied  with  "gen- 
eral ideas,"  meaning  by  this  a  pronounced  tendency  to  find  the  simplest 
possible  answers  to  all  problems.  Black  is  black  and  white  is  white — not 
so  metaphorical  when  one  considers  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Negro. 
Regardless  of  how  much  Caucasian  heredity  he  might  have,  an  individual 
with  only  a  faint  trace  of  Negro  genes  is  viewed  as  a  Negro.  When  the 
President  broaches  a  complex  and  thoroughly  thought-out  plan,  his  op- 
ponents say  "that's  just  politics."  All  strikes  are  due  to  "agitators." 
"Women  are  more  emotional  than  men."  As  the  Kluckhohns  remark, 
"Worship  of  the  external  and  the  quantitative  leaves  little  patience  for 
the  infinite  shadings  and  variations  of  direct  experience."4  Life  is  simple, 
direct,  and  full  of  pat  answers  in  the  mass  culture  we  read  about  in  the 
national  magazines.  The  guy  always  gets  the  girl,  "frankness"  irons  out 
all  marital  difficulties,  and  "sincerity"  solves  all  labor-management 
problems. 

Finally  humor  becomes  a  strong  value  in  a  mass  culture  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  simple  public  performances.  The  most  attractive  entertain- 
ment figures  are  radio  comedians,  and  their  burlesques  of  important 
public  figures  often  require  censorship  which  if  accidentally  publicized 
stimulates  tremendous  popular  protest.  "Nothing  is  sacred."  One  of  the 
most  powerful  anti-Nazi  propaganda  devices  in  the  United  States  was 
the  Spike  Jones  recording  of  "Der  Fuehrer's  Face."  Serious  national 
problems — no  matter  how  serious — provoke  simple  satires  in  comic  strips 
4  Clyde  and  Florence  Kluckhohn,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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and  on  the  radio  where  these  satires  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  unc- 
tuous voice  of  the  announcer,  "But  seriously,  folks.  .  .  ."  Much  bene- 
ficial release  of  tension  is  thus  accomplished.  But  the  tendency  also  has 
the  effect  of  making  light  of  genuinely  important  issues  which  deserve 
public  participation,  not  laughs. 

These  values,  lying  in  the  mass-cultural  patterns,  are  by  no  means 
the  only  values  Americans  defend  and  cherish.  But  they  are  the  most 
conspicuous  public  values  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  others. 

OTHER   ASPECTS    OF    MASS    CULTURE 

In  the  public-behavior  patterns  of  a  heterogeneous  society  one  finds 
much  which  may  be  viewed  as  mass  culture.  Transportation  in  a  large 
urban  society  comes  to  be  efficiently  standardized  and  simplified,  so 
that  everyone,  regardless  of  his  group  culture,  comes  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  getting  on  and  off  street  cars,  paying  fares,  having  transfers 
punched,  and  so  on.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  other  chapters  behavior 
patterns  appropriate  to  such  public  circumstances  usually  develop.  One 
reads  newspapers  in  the  subway,  maintains  a  flat,  expressionless  face, 
and  is  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  At  football  games  the  crowd  goes 
through  predictable  cycles  of  mass  behavior — cheering,  sighing,  clapping, 
whistling — depending  upon  the  events  taking  place  on  the  field.  Behavior 
toward  salesclerks  in  stores  is  highly  impersonal  in  American  cities,  and 
the  American  visiting  a  Latin-American  market  has  difficulty  adjusting 
to  the  personal  aspect  of  bargaining  for  the  things  he  wishes  to  buy.  The 
predominant  trend  toward  impersonality  and  isolated  "going-about-one's 
business"  behavior  in  America  is  at  rare  intervals  expressed  in  its  total 
polar  opposite.  When  Japan  capitulated,  thus  ending  World  War  II,  mass 
outbreaks  of  frenzied  kissing,  dancing,  and  general  personalized  behavior 
between  strangers  took  place  in  every  city  during  the  celebration.  The 
mass-cultural  patterns  obviously  conceal  much  accumulated  tension  and 
desire  for  a  let-up  in  the  necessity  for  conformity  and  individual  with- 
drawal.5 This  is  also  often  reflected  in  the  frequent  emphasis  upon 
"homeyness"  and  "folksyness"  in  mass  media.  "Americans  are  friendly 
people." 

5  The  theme  of  "release"  has  been  of  considerable  importance  in  American  literature, 
particularly  that  produced  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  In  Thorne  Smith's  novel,  The  Night 
Life  of  the  Gods,  a  group  of  Greek  gods  were  permitted  to  rove  Manhattan  in  an  utterly  un- 
inhibited manner.  All  the  typical  American  moral  restraints  and  behavioral  regularities  were 
abandoned,  and  the  results,  while  chaotic,  are  interesting  as  a  novelistic  analysis  of  ideal 
vs.  real  patterns. 
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This  need  for  association  may  also  help  to  explain  the  intense  crowd 
interest  in  sports.  Of  all  nations  Americans  attend  sports  events  in  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  numbers.  Football  and  baseball  have  be- 
come vast  secular  mass  rituals  of  considerable  intricacy.  A  football  game 
in  a  large  American  university  is  a  carefully  planned  and  staged  pageant, 
with  the  crowd  divided  into  various  sections  and  groups,  each  with  its 
own  characteristic  pattern  of  cheering  and  response  to  the  game,  and  with 
elaborate  between-the-halves  stunts.  Americans  attend  these  games  not 
merely  to  watch  a  sports  contest,  but  also  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  intense 
participation  in  a  vast  group  ritual  of  solidarity  in  a  society  of  small 
families  and  isolated  individuals. 

Holidays  in  the  United  States  also  have  their  mass-cultural  aspects. 
Protests  against  the  commercialization  of  Christmas  and  Mother's  Day 
are  fairly  common.  Such  protest  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
holiday  sentiments  as  put  forth  by  department  stores  and  florists  are 
"insincere"  and  "money-minded."  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  hardly 
surprising.  In  a  capitalistic,  democratic,  heterogeneous  culture  there  can 
be  few  other  genuinely  mass  sentiments,  and  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether 
this  "cheapening"  of  the  sacred  holidays  has  any  effect  on  the  enjoyment 
and  sentiment  associated  with  them  in  private  homes,  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals. So  angels  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  are  paired  in  a  nylon 
hosiery  ad,  the  Holy  Family  appears  on  magazine  covers  in  full  color, 
designed  to  attract  readers  to  the  holiday  ad  sections,  and  "Dear  Mom" 
becomes  the  object  of  a  two-million-dollar  advertising  campaign  by 
American  florists  for  a  month  preceding  Mother's  Day.  The  mass-cultural 
aspects  of  the  holidays  are  essentially  secular  and  aim  to  please  everyone; 
the  symbols  of  every  creed  and  the  purely  pagan  elements,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  peculiarly  American,  are  mixed  in  glorious  profusion.  A 
similar  mass-cultural  secularization  of  a  sacred  area  of  our  culture  is 
found  in  the  mortuary  and  cemetery  business.  "Chapels"  are  provided 
for  ceremonies  which  are  representative  of  no  one  integrated  faith.  The 
famous  Forest  Lawn  cemetery  in  Hollywood  advertises  death  as  a  peace- 
ful, happy  existence  in  which  everyone  becomes  an  innocent  child  and 
all  fears  and  anxieties  have  disappeared.6  No  one  recognizes  this  as  a  new 
religious  system  or  faith,  but  it  is  most  certainly  one — at  the  mass- 
cultural,  commercial  level. 

Radio,  save  for  a  few  sustaining  programs  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
interest  (which  advertisers  rarely  support),  is  almost  entirely  mass 
cultural.  "Soap  operas,"  dignified  as  "daytime  serial  stories,"  have 
6  See  Evelyn  Waugh,  "Death  in  Hollywood."  Also  see  his  novel,  The  Loved  One. 
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worked  out  a  highly  patterned  set  of  personal  emotional  problems  and 
response,  themes,  and  interpersonal  relationships  which  are  as  stylized 
and  unreal  as  the  Javanese  shadow  play.7  These  patterns  probably  fit  into 
certain  emotional  moods  which  can  be  found  widely  distributed  among 
the  listeners.  If  this  is  true  these  "moods"  are  themselves  mass-cultural 
patterns  at  a  less  obvious,  less  publicly  displayed  level.  Much  of  them 
revolve  around  domestic  anxieties,  sexual  maladjustments,  "ugly  duck- 
ling" frustrations,  and  the  like. 

Radio  humor  provides  a  different  set  of  mass  patterns.  The  Bob 
Hope  style  of  rapid-fire  wisecracks  lies  at  the  most  superficial  level— the 
simplest  possible  type  of  verbal  humor.  Other  radio  comedians  provide 
somewhat  more  specialized,  less  mass-cultural  brands,  and  usually  audi- 
ence response  is  much  less  voluminous  for  these.  It  is  also  in  radio  humor 
where  one  so  frequently  finds  the  mass  culture  turning  back  on  itself  in 
mockery.  The  systematic  "kidding"  of  advertising  and  the  sponsor,  the 
satires  on  typical  radio  programs,  are  all  instances  of  the  mass  culture 
beginning  to  objectify  its  own  patterning.8 

A  study  of  a  war  bond  radio  campaign  conducted  by  Kate  Smith  9 
brings  out  some  of  the  characteristic  themes  utilized  by  radio  to  appeal 
to  the  heterogeneous  audience.  At  no  time  were  the  bonds  sold  on  an 
anti-inflation  or  profitable  private-investment  theme — this  would  have 
been  a  "profane"  note  in  the  otherwise  "sacred"  approach.  "Sacrifice" 
themes  were  in  the  majority:  "Think  of  what  the  boys  out  there  are  doing 
— all  you  have  to  do  is  buy  a  bond."  Other  themes  were  "participation" 
in  the  common  war  effort,  "familial"  themes  of  defending  the  home  and 
children,  and  the  "personal"  appeal  from  Miss  Smith  directly  to  "you" 
in  the  audience.  These  and  other  themes  are  universal  in  American  life 
and  are  simple  and  emotionally  appealing.  In  interviews  many  listeners 
reported  that  they  had  felt  emotional  closeness  to  Miss  Smith;  her  "per- 
sonality" got  through  the  impersonal  medium  of  radio  and  came  directly 
into  the  home — any  home.  By  measuring  the  success  of  such  mass-per- 

7  See  the  series  of  articles  on  soap  operas  by  James  Thurber  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
during  May,  June  and  July  of  1948. 

8  Some  of  the  funniest  satire  in  American  humor  has  emerged  from  this  self-kidding 
tendency.  The  excellent  and  perceptive  satires  of  S.  J.  Perelman  ( The  Best  of  Perelman)  on 
advertising,  radio,  the  movies,  and  popular  fads  are  among  the  best.  James  Thurber's  book, 
Let  Your  Mind  Alone,  is  a  humorous  and  incisive  expose  of  the  mass-cultural  nature  of  the 
books  in  popular  psychology  which  aim  at  "personal  success,"  "solving  your  problems," 
"be  old  and  like  it,"  and  similar  themes.  Paradoxically  satirization  of  the  mass  culture  is 
never  very  popular  in  a  mass  sense  because  to  be  objective  one  requires  participation  in 
the  intellectual  subcultures. 

9  Robert  K.  Merton,  Mass  Persuasion:  The  Social  Psychology  of  a  War  Bond  Drive. 
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suasion  campaigns,  the  value  and  emotional  patterns  in  the  mass  culture 
can  be  discovered.10 

The  radio  quiz  programs  which  rose  to  vast  popularity  in  the  1940's 
are  further  illustration  of  trends  in  the  mass  attitudes  of  Americans.  Quiz 
programs  are  not  operated  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  genuine  effort, 
because  in  nearly  all  cases  the  quizmaster  does  his  best  to  give  the  con- 
testant the  clue  to  the  answer.  Also,  a  special  effort  is  made  to  have  un- 
educated or  humble  people  win  the  biggest  prizes,  and  much  delight  is 
shown  by  everyone  when  a  prominent  or  educated  person  misses  a  ques- 
tion. Observers  have  suggested  that  this  sort  of  situation  illustrates  the 
profound  desire  of  Americans  to  be  "good,  average  people" — thus  bearing 
out  de  Tocqueville's  conclusions  of  a  century  ago. 

One  of  the  more  fascinating  and  sometimes  disturbing  features  of 
the  mass  culture  are  the  periodic  outbreaks  of  cultural  epidemics  which 
sweep  across  the  country  and  provide  reams  of  copy  for  newspapers  for 
their  duration  which  is  usually  fairly  short.  In  the  summer  of  1947  "flying 
saucers"  were  reported  from  every  state  in  the  union  within  four  days 
after  the  first  report  from  Oregon  was  publicized.  Many  of  the  reports 
were  conscious  hoaxes,  and  the  papers  admitted  this,  but  this  fact  in  no 
way  interfered  with  the  spread  and  intensity  of  the  epidemic.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  everyone  had  "climbed  on  the  bandwagon" — hysteria 
patients,  paranoids,  publicity-seekers,  professional  practical  jokers,  and 
just  ordinary  people  with  the  jitters.  A  second  outbreak  in  the  winter  of 
1948  failed  to  spread,  possibly  because  a  genuine  and  fairly  innocuous 
medical  epidemic  with  the  attractive  name  of  "Virus  X"  was  monopoliz- 
ing the  public  media  at  the  time. 

The  "flying  saucer"  epidemic  was  typical  of  a  very  ancient  phenome- 
non which  has  always  accompanied  heterogeneous  urban  life  in  the  past. 
The  Middle  Ages  had  their  "dancing  manias"  and  comet  scares.  The 
epidemic  centers  around  some  excessively  simple  action  pattern,  idea, 
or  object,  like  a  "flying  saucer."  Everyone  can  grasp  such  simple  and 
uncomplicated   cues   to  the   situation.   These   simple   cue-elements   are 

10  The  completely  impersonal  and  mechanistic  approach  to  such  matters  as  "belief," 
"interest,"  "buying  motives,"  and  similar  behavior  patterns  of  people  can  be  grasped  by  a 
study  of  any  text  in  the  psychology  of  advertising  (for  example,  Harold  E.  Burtt,  (Psychology 
of  Advertising).  The  abstract  concept  of  the  "consumer"  is  another  example  of  impersonality 
of  the  manipulators  of  the  mass  culture  (see  C.  W.  Churchman,  R.  L.  Ackoff,  and  M.  Wax, 
Measurement  of  Consumer  Interest).  "Consumers"  are  real  people  who  buy  for  many  dif- 
ferent reasons,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  advertiser  the  "consumer"  becomes  a  purely 
mechanical  figure,  to  be  influenced  and  directed  at  will.  Not  that  this  is  necessarily  malevo- 
lent or  wicked — it  is  simply  at  the  mass-cultural  level  and  is  not  basicallv  "moral"  or  "im- 
moral," because  it  is  not  part  of  a  homogeneous,  integrated  culture. 
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placed  in  a  dramatic  configuration  of  some  kind  which  often  bears  some 
close  relationship  to  causes  of  social  unrest  and  national  problems.  In  the 
case  of  the  "flying  saucers"  it  was  probably  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
fear  of  Soviet  Russia  and  her  experiments  with  guided  missiles  which  had 
been  receiving  considerable  attention  in  the  mass  media.  When  the  epi- 
demic was  set  off  by  a  single  report  from  an  airline  pilot  (an  occupation 
of  considerable  prestige),  everyone  joined  in.  The  advantage  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  cue-element  in  these  epidemics  is  that  participation  is 
possible  for  an  exceedingly  diverse  assortment  of  personal  reasons. 

Analogous  phenomena  are  present  in  mass  phobias,  like  the  tre- 
mendous disturbance  created  by  Orson  Welles'  famous  radio  hoax,  the 
invasion  from  Mars.11  It  has  been  found  that  the  personal  reasons  for 
belief  in  the  broadcast  and  the  subsequent  hysteria  were  many  and 
various,  ranging  from  obviously  psychotic  adults  to  imaginative  twelve- 
year-old  boys  who  read  Amazing  Stories.  The  reaction  was  also  sympto- 
matic of  certain  emotional  problems  and  widespread  tensions  in  the 
population. 

The  epidemics,  phobias,  and  fads  characteristically  develop  quickly, 
reach  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  and  public  attention,  and  then  collapse 
just  as  quickly.  A  similar  curve  is  observable  for  many  other  aspects  of 
the  mass  culture,  like  dress  fashions,  only  the  rise  and  fall  of  interest  and 
popularity  is  not  as  steep  and  rapid.  The  exact  reasons  for  this  type  of 
movement  of  the  mass-cultural  patterns  are  not  known,  but  it  can  be 
guessed  that  the  satiation  point  with  respect  to  fads,  phobias,  fashions, 
and  the  like,  is  quickly  reached.  The  content  of  the  patterns  is  thin  and 
uncomplicated,  and  in  a  culture  which  preserves  change  as  a  value  in- 
terest is  soon  exhausted.  In  addition,  the  manipulators  of  the  mass  culture 
encourage  a  falling  interest  the  better  to  sell  a  new  fad. 

This  discussion  of  aspects  of  the  American  mass  culture  could  be 
continued  indefinitely.  Pulp  magazines,  comic  books  and  comic  strips, 
syndicated  advice-to-the-lovelorn  features  in  newspapers,  fads,  pin-ups, 
dress  fashions,  popular  songs,  and  the  movies  are  all  important  segments 
of  the  mass  culture  deserving  analysis.  Stereotypes,  like  the  personifica- 
tion of  national  characteristics  by  a  superficial  symbol  of  the  "Russian 
bear"  type,  or  as  expressed  in  words  and  phrases,  like  "regimentation," 
"witch  hunting,"  and  "reactionary,"  are  also  fertile  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation.12 Like  other  aspects  of  the  mass  culture  they  are  shorthand 
symbols  of  complex  situations  made  available  to  everyone. 


11  For  a  study  see  Hadley  Cantril,  The  Invasion  from  Mars. 

12  For  a  study  see  S.  Stansfield  Sargent,  "Stereotypes  and  the  Newspapers." 
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The  American  economic  system  in  which,  as  Brogan  remarks,  the 
Vermont  farmer  can  live  off  "those  good  5  per  cent  Iowa  mortgages" 
provides  a  network  of  impersonal  mass  uniformity  to  be  thrown  over  the 
entire  country,  and  provides  a  simple  bond  of  common  understanding  in 
all  cultures  and  classes.  "Money  talks."  The  emphasis  upon  credit  serves 
the  same  function,  and  the  investigation  for  credit  accounts  can  turn 
the  average  American's  life  into  an  open  book.  This  in  turn  makes  the 
drive  toward  standardized  ways  of  life  still  stronger. 

The  mass  character  of  much  of  our  patriotism  and  the  symbols 
accompanying  it  has  been  mentioned  previously.  These  symbols  must  not 
be  disturbed  in  a  democratic,  heterogeneous  culture  where  unity  is  always 
precarious.  Hence  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  case  of  draft-refusal  during  World 
War  II.  This  sect  is  small  in  numbers,  yet  the  decision  on  their  claims  of 
exemption  had  profound  significance  for  the  many  other  sects  and  social 
groups  in  the  country  who  were  also  subject  to  the  draft. 

The  Class  BasIs 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  patterns  in 
the  American  mass  culture  are  attached  to  or  derive  from  the  middle- 
class  stratum  in  our  society.  This  is  perhaps  most  true  for  such  media 
as  the  stories  and  articles  in  the  big  women's  magazines,  and  least  true 
for  such  fads  as  jazz  which  cut  across  all  strata.  The  middle-class  element 
is  most  pronounced  in  the  basically  Puritan  outlook  on  sexual  relations, 
importance  of  the  home,  and  individualistic  achievement,  and  these  lie 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  mass  culture.  It  is  also  true  that  middle-class 
people  have  much  control  over  the  media  of  the  mass  culture,  and  thereby 
introduce  a  generalized  and  watered-down  version  of  their  own  class 
patterns  into  the  mass  culture.  Often  the  mass  culture  may  become  overly 
class-oriented  and  fail  to  appeal  to  or  have  meaning  for  other  subcultures 
and  class  groups.  Advertisers  have  struggled  for  years  to  "reach  the  rural 
market"  by  devising  special  sales  approaches,  but  the  dominantly  middle- 
class  attitudes  in  the  urban  market  usually  seep  into  the  advertising  copy. 
Rural  buyers  are  also  becoming  more  middle-class-minded  as  "luxury" 
goods  reach  the  farm. 

The  upsurge  of  other  subcultures  and  their  interests  and  patterns 
into  the  mass  culture  goes  on  continually.  The  slogan,  "a  fresh,  new  ap- 
proach," is  often  more  than  a  hollow  phrase  to  attract  attention.  It 
means  that  some  new  pattern  of  humor,  art,  or  value  has  penetrated  the 
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crust  and  is  proving  to  be  "popular."  Mass  magazines,  like  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  have  in  recent  years  found  that  emotional  problems  in 
their  readers  can  lead  not  merely  to  soap-opera  story  interest,  but  also  to 
appreciation  of  serious,  simply  written  articles  on  the  home  life  and 
problems  of  coal  miners,  ministers,  veterans'  families,  and  other  groups 
in  American  society.  Heterogeneity  can  become  a  theme  of  interest  in 
the  mass  culture  itself.  Fortunately  there  are  usually  some  persons  in 
influential  positions  who  can  perceive  such  trends  and  who  can  make  the 
mass  culture  an  instrument  of  education  and  information.  This  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  but  the  tendency  is  there.  The  mass  culture  is  neither  "bad" 
nor  "good"  in  itself.  At  its  worst  it  leads  to  frenzied  hedonism;  at  its  best 
to  public  education  and  participation  in  national  problems.  It  is  a  cultural 
structure  made  necessary  by  the  nature  of  American  society  and  can  be 
used  in  many  ways. 

conclusion:  the  functions  of  the  mass  culture 

The  American  mass  culture  emerges  in  a  heterogeneous  democratic 
society  as  a  response  to  a  variety  of  individual  needs  and  group  expres- 
sions. Its  content  is  quite  variable,  containing  many  different  aspects,  and 
having  different  types  of  implications  for  the  patterns  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  subcultures  and  social  groups  lying  beneath  the  mass  culture. 
The  fluctuation  of  themes  in  the  mass  culture  is  a  guide  to  covert  patterns 
which  are  less  obvious.  Thus  the  presence  of  violence  and  aggression  in 
movies  became  prominent  during  World  War  II,  and  was  undoubtedly 
related  to  frustration  and  the  release  of  aggressions  in  a  society  passing 
through  the  disturbance  and  unhappiness  of  war. 

The  development  of  the  mass  culture  can  be  understood  as  a  many- 
sided  problem,  intricately  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  its  political,  social,  and  economic  changes.  Perhaps  all  this  can  be 
summarized  by  an  analysis  of  the  functions  of  mass  culture  in  American 
society. 

The  Function  of  Unification 

The  mass  culture  most  obviously  functions  as  a  kind  of  bridge  to 
cover  the  gap  between  the  various  subcultures  and  individual  differences 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  a  heterogeneous  society.  It  makes  possible 
a  minimum  degree  of  participation  in  the  American  scene;  it  brings  to 
the  most  isolated  village  a  sense  of  "belongingness"  with  respect  to  a 
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national  entity  of  some  kind.  The  sense  of  local  pride,  so  typical  of 
American  communities,  is  always  complexly  interwoven  with  an  equiva- 
lent sense  of  national  pride  which  comes  to  the  forefront  whenever  the 
community  achieves  national  recognition  through  some  local  event.  The 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  make  considerable  effort  to  ferret  out 
obscure  and  unknown  people  and  places  in  order  to  command  widespread 
attention  and  interest. 

Within  the  patterns  of  the  mass  culture  one  also  finds  clues  to  broad 
tendencies  in  American  social  behavior.  Although  important  differences 
may  exist  in  the  way  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  other  religious 
groups  rear  their  children,  they  are  all  in  some  degree  involved  in  the 
prevalent  American  emphasis  upon  individualistic  achievement  and  suc- 
cess. Thus  the  average  American  child  grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
"success"  irrespective  of  whatever  else  may  be  included  in  his  training. 
Such  uniformities  lead  to  common  mass  responses  which  serve  to  bridge 
the  subcultural  differences. 

The  function  of  unification  is  present  in  the  general  political  sphere 
when  national  issues  require  unity  for  purposes  of  decision  and  leadership. 
This  has  been  a  perennial  problem  in  the  United  States  because  of  the 
ideological  and  social  encouragement  of  group  differences  and  free  com- 
petition in  all  areas  of  social  life.  Basic  differences  exist  between  organized 
labor  and  organized  business  over  the  needs  and  direction  of  American 
socio-economic  life,  but  at  the  same  time  both  regard  themselves  as 
"American,"  both  honor  the  flag,  both  accept  the  basic  political  system 
of  the  United  States.  No  other  nation  in  the  modern  world  can  exhibit 
at  one  and  the  same  time  such  fundamental  and  serious  differences  in 
opinion  and  such  basic  unity  of  sentiment.  The  United  States  has  had 
the  fewest  exiles,  the  smallest  number  of  malcontents  who  left  its  shores 
over  disagreement  with  its  policies. 

The  function  of  unification  at  the  mass-cultural  level  was  illustrated 
clearly  during  World  War  II  by  the  propaganda  accompanying  rationing, 
the  draft,  and  other  large  governmental  operations.  Rationing  was  de- 
signed to  "spread  the  shortages  fairly"  so  that  everyone  would  have  his 
share  of  the  commodities.  The  draft  was  a  chance  for  "service"  by  all 
Americans,  rich  and  poor,  rural  and  urban.  By  automatic  participation 
in  such  mass  institutions  the  heterogeneous  society  could  be  mobilized 
and  morale  buttressed.  The  idea  was  to  give  everyone  a  sense  of  partici- 
pation in  the  situation.  After  the  war  some  of  the  "controls"  were  pre- 
served, but  Congressional  modifications  of  the  laws  supporting  them 
resulted  in  exceptions  of  all  kinds  being  made  in  their  blanket  application. 
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Considerable  confusion  resulted  in  1948  when  attempts  to  revive  blanket 
rent  control  encountered  opposition  developing  out  of  exceptions  and 
exemptions  in  the  1947  rent -control  act.  Once  enforced  at  the  mass  level 
and  then  modified  to  take  into  account  the  actual  heterogeneity  of  the 
situation,  it  became  difficult  to  return  to  a  mass  application  of  the  con- 
trols. 

One  problem  of  importance  relating  to  the  function  of  unification  is 
the  predominantly  middle-class  control  of  the  mass-cultural  patterns. 
We  may  ask:  How  can  the  patterns  serve  as  unifiers  if  they  emerge  out  of 
one  particular  stratum  of  the  society?  The  answer  is  probably  not  difficult. 
The  mass  patterns,  although  largely  controlled  by  the  middle  classes,  are 
nevertheless  so  generalized  that  they  are  accessible  to  all.  Some  groups 
are  always  excluded,  but  they  usually  are  not  large  in  number.  Also 
group  differences  are  taken  into  account  by  advertisers  who  often  hire 
experts  to  develop  sales  messages  which  will  appeal  directly  to  subcultural 
groups  in  the  population. 

When  we  talk  about  unity  we  may  well  mean  control.  Certainly  the 
constant  din  of  the  radio,  with  its  biased  interpretations  of  domestic  and 
international  problems,  can  function  as  a  unifying  agent  regardless  of 
the  class  source  of  the  material  through  the  molding  of  attitudes  in  every- 
one. The  mass-cultural  techniques  and  media  then  can  be  viewed  as  instru- 
ments of  control  of  public  attitudes  and  even  overt  behavior.  The  flocking 
of  people  to  a  well-advertised  department  store  sale  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
class  source  does  not  matter  here;  the  point  is  that  people  often  behave 
with  reference  to  these  controls  and  suggestions  in  the  mass-diffused  pat- 
terns. Perhaps  much  of  what  we  consider  the  function  of  unification  might 
be  defined  also  as  the  function  of  control. 

The  Function  of  Communication 

In  a  heterogeneous  society  the  extent  of  subcultural  differences  may 
measure  the  extent  of  communication  on  a  national  basis.  In  the  medieval 
world  communication  was  almost  nonexistent,  the  Catholic  faith  serving 
as  a  universalistic  principle  of  unity.  But  in  a  secular  society,  lacking  a 
common  faith  which  serves  as  a  complete  set  of  answers  to  the  whole 
way  of  life,  some  form  of  mass  communication  is  necessary.  The  emphasis 
upon  "Americanization"  in  the  days  of  large  immigration  meant  to  a 
great  extent  the  assumption  by  the  immigrants  of  a  minimum  common 
language  and  minimum  public-behavior  patterns  so  as  to  permit  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  news  and  advertising. 
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The  American  mass  culture  and  its  superficiality  has  developed  in 
part  to  meet  these  needs  for  communication.  The  encouragement  of  group 
differences  led  to  the  necessity  for  unity,  and  this  meant  the  development 
of  a  simple,  least-common-denominator  style  of  communication  under- 
standable by  everyone.  The  insistent  repetition  of  simple  advertising 
phrases,  catchy  political  slogans,  newspaper  headline  phraseology,  styl- 
ized interpersonal  situations  in  stories,  stereotypes  like  "Uncle  Sam," 
"Red,"  and  "agitator"  serves  to  mobilize  public  opinion  and  communi- 
cate broad  issues  to  the  heterogeneous  masses. 

This  function  has  had  its  problems  as  well  as  its  successes.  While  the 
simple  structure  of  mass  communication  materials  makes  them  useful 
for  broad  dissemination  of  ideas,  there  always  exists  the  danger  of  over- 
simplication  and  distortion.  It  was  found  necessary  in  World  War  I  to 
"sell"  the  war  to  Americans  on  the  basis  of  manufactured  and  distorted 
atrocity  propaganda.  The  revulsion  against  this  crude  technique  which 
developed  in  subsequent  years  made  it  difficult  for  Americans  to  believe 
the  genuine  accounts  of  Nazi  atrocities  preceding  and  during  World 
War  II.  A  perennial  problem  also  concerns  the  manipulation  of  the  media 
and  materials  of  mass  communication  by  different  groups  in  the  society. 
The  question  of  who  will  have  the  power  to  disseminate  information  lies 
at  the  root  of  many  political  struggles  and  pressure-group  activities. 

The  Function  of  Association 

The  American  family  is  typically  a  small  group,  consisting  of  parents 
and  children.  In  the  urban  environment  the  conjugal  families  are  rela- 
tively isolated  and  exclusive.  The  child  comes  into  contact  with  secondary 
groups  through  the  school,  movies,  and  other  mass  institutions.  Thus  the 
society  tends  to  appear  to  the  individual  as  a  dual  affair,  consisting  on  the 
one  hand  of  small,  exclusive  family  units,  and  on  the  other  of  a  large, 
teeming,  impersonal  mass.  The  factory  or  office  worker  is  thrown  into  a 
situation  where  he  becomes  a  cog  in  a  great  machine,  and  personal  rela- 
tions are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  family  does  not  provide  a  pattern 
of  social  participation  for  the  entire  population.  Hence  solidarity  must 
be  achieved  through  great  mass  rituals,  like  athletic  contests,  parades, 
mass  religious  revivals,  and  national  campaigns  of  all  kinds. 

Large  sectors  of  the  mass  culture,  then,  function  as  a  means  whereby 
large  numbers  of  people  can  come  together  and  participate  in  common 
experiences.  It  is  not  surprising  that  much  of  this  part  of  the  mass  culture, 
like  football  games,  are  often  viewed  as  the  most  "typically  American" 
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of  all  our  mass  behavior.  Their  intensity  is  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  nation-society.  This  function  of  association  is  not  the 
only  explanation  for  the  popularity  of  sports  and  similar  phenomena  of 
course,  but  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  explanation. 

Functions  for  the  Person 

The  personal  functions  of  the  mass  culture  are  various  and  many 
individual  differences  will  be  found.  The  experiences  of  an  individual 
listening  to  the  radio  are  to  a  certain  extent  private  and  different  from 
that  of  every  other  individual,  but  in  addition  to  these  many  individual 
differences  certain  general  trends  can  be  seen.  In  a  study  of  the  "psy- 
chological  gratifications"  for  women  who  listen  to  "soap  operas,"  13  three 
major  types  were  found.  First,  some  women  listeners  found  the  experience 
a  means  for  securing  emotional  release.  They  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  weep  at  the  tragic  experiences  of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  and  were 
compensated  for  their  own  troubles  in  learning  that  other  people  had 
them  too.  This  latter  function  worked  both  ways:  it  also  permitted  the 
listeners  to  indulge  in  self-pity  by  magnifying  their  own  difficulties. 
Second,  the  serials  provided  opportunities  for  wishful  thinking,  often 
along  the  Cinderella  line.  The  failure  to  achieve  the  goals  and  roles  prom- 
ised by  the  central  values  of  American  culture  could  be  compensated  for 
by  projecting  the  self  into  the  successes  of  the  serial  characters.  Third, 
the  programs  offered  "advice"  as  to  proper  conduct,  the  handling  of 
domestic  and  public  behavior  problems,  and  general  information  on 
matters  of  interest  to  the  listener. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  the  personal  functions  of  the  mass  culture 
offer  release  to  tensions  accumulated  through  the  various  repressions  of 
social  life.  Aggression,  which  is  rather  strongly  tabooed  in  America,  is 
provided  outlets  through  vicarious  experience  in  gangster  movies,  comics, 
and  sports  events.  The  themes  of  violence,  brutality,  and  competition 
are  quite  apparent  in  these  media.  This  situation  poses  a  very  delicate 
social  problem.  The  aggressiveness  played  up  by  the  mass  media  is  un- 
deniably crude  and  often  vicious,  and  can  be  justly  accused  of  functioning 
as  a  destructive  agent  with  respect  to  the  control  of  individual  aggressive 
behavior.  There  are  relationships  between  the  development  of  criminal 
behavior  in  youths  and  exposure  to  these  media.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  can  be  argued  that  some  release  for  aggressive  impulses  is  needed  in 
light  of  our  strong  tendency  to  repress  and  taboo  these  impulses.  The 
13  Herta  Herzog,  "Psychological  Gratifications  in  Daytime  Radio  Listening." 
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mass  culture  functions  in  both  directions  here,  and  it  becomes  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  these  themes  should  be 
permitted.  Psychiatrists  and  educators  are  divided  on  the  question. 

Also  in  a  more  general  sense  the  mass  culture  functions  as  a  general 
means  of  release  and  compensation  for  frustrations  in  the  goal  area. 
Failure  to  succeed,  to  "be  happy,"  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  marriage,  can 
be  rationalized  in  part  through  the  fantasies  provided  by  the  mass  culture, 
and  by  the  satisfactions  provided  by  participation  in  the  great  mass 
rituals  of  American  life. 

While  these  functions  do  in  part  "make  up  for"  some  of  the  imbalance 
and  insecurity  in  American  society,  they  are  by  no  means  the  final 
answer.  Satisfaction  through  fantasy  and  substitute  experience  is  never 
much  more  than  a  temporary,  stop-gap  solution  to  problems  of  insecurity 
brought  about  through  economic  difficulties  and  the  disruption  of  group 
life.  The  cultivation  of  mass-cultural  patterns  as  the  final  solution  to 
unity  and  security  is  only  a  half  solution.  That  the  mass-cultural  patterns 
must  be  utilized  in  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  communication  and  as- 
sociation media,  is  a  fact  known  to  every  politician,  educator,  and  social 
reformer.  But  this  escapes  the  problem  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
repressed  minority  group,  the  economically  deprived,  and  the  personally 
insecure.  To  effect  permanent  solution,  or  at  least  to  handle  the  problem 
in  its  heterogeneous  aspects,  one  needs  flexibility  in  approach  and  vari- 
ability of  application.  Both  local  planning  and  general  public  responsi- 
bility are  required. 

While  our  social  problems  are  in  the  last  analysis  American  problems, 
they  cannot  always  be  handled  in  a  total  national  frame  of  reference,  as 
the  totalitarian  state  sees  them.  If  peasants  cannot  produce  wheat,  they 
are  eliminated;  the  democratic  solution  would  be  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  peasant  socio-economy  in  order  to  permit  them  to  produce 
wheat.  If  a  third  of  the  population  lack  the  necessary  finances  to  clothe, 
feed,  and  house  themselves,  the  controllers  of  the  mass  culture  could 
direct  mass  propaganda  at  them  to  accept  the  status  quo.  But  historical 
evidence  tells  us  that  this  solution  is  never  final.  More  than  that,  it  is 
not  democratic. 
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the  heterogeneity  of  American  society  is  well  represented  in  the  history 
and  methods  of  the  care  and  training  of  children.  Other  large  national 
societies  developed  more  slowly  than  American  society,  and  worked  out 
their  systems  of  socialization  in  accordance  with  standards  and  practices 
distributed  more  homogeneously  throughout  the  population.  Thus  one 
might  reasonably  expect  that  in  these  nations  the  methods  and  attitudes 
concerning  child  training  found  in  one  sector  or  group  of  the  society  could 
also  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  society.  As  we  have  observed  else- 
where the  nations  of  Europe  have  possessed  cultural  configurations  of 
greater  homogeneity  and  penetration  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

America  was  from  the  beginning  a  diversified  society,  with  the  major 
portion  of  its  population  derived  from  overseas  colonization.  This  meant 
that  various  national,  religious,  and  socio-economic  groups  came  to  live 
on  these  shores,  bringing  their  own  conceptions  of  child  rearing  with 
them.1  The  prevailing  doctrines  of  quality  and  toleration  of  differences 
permitted  the  different  systems  of  socialization  to  survive  without  serious 
disruption.  The  ideal  patterns  of  the  early  American  nation  stressed 
diversity  in  unity — the  toleration  of  broad  cultural  differences  united  in  a 
common  political  bond.  This  situation  was  in  decided  contrast  to  the 
emphasis  upon  national  cultural  uniformities  so  prevalent  in  European 
nations. 

From  the  very  beginning  then  socialization  in  America  has  been 

characterized  by  considerable  heterogeneity  and  diversity  in  practices, 

1  The  conditions  of  life  in  a  new  nation  were  also  responsible  for  considerable  differences 
in  socialization.  In  the  eighteenth  century  for  example  the  child  reared  in  a  pioneer  com- 
munity in  the  Ohio  Valley  experienced  a  vastly  different  childhood  than  the  child  raised 
in  an  aristocratic  planter  family  in  Virginia.  A  child  raised  by  the  family  of  a  ship's  carpenter 
in  New  England  would  present  contrasts  to  both  of  these  cases.  The  dynamic,  expanding 
character  of  American  society,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  exploit  what  he  could  in  the 
way  he  wished,  were  present  from  the  beginning.  These  -conditions  led  to  great  diversity  in 
socialization.  People  were  "Americans"  not  through  their  possession  of  a  deep,  common, 
ancient  culture,  but  through  their  sheer  presence  in  the  American  territory. 
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attitudes,  and  results.  The  state  has  maintained  a  consistent  policy  of 
leaving  education  to  the  local  communities  and  religious  groups;  likewise 
most  Americans  consider  that  the  way  people  raise  their  children  is  an 
exclusive  and  private  affair  of  the  family  concerned,  not  to  be  interfered 
with  by  public  policy.  The  legal  questions  concerning  the  respective 
rights  of  the  community  and  the  family  in  training  children  have  never 
been  completely  answered.  Cases  of  conflict  between  public  and  parochial 
schools,  parents  and  school  authorities,  schools  and  religious  sects,  are 
constantly  reappearing,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  child  training 
remains  primarily  a  private  right.  While  all  parents  are  free  to  consult 
and  follow  manuals  of  child  training  and  guidance,  and  some  degree  of 
schooling  is  legally  compulsory,  no  one  has  the  authority  to  force  any 
particular  system  of  home  training  upon  all  parents. 

This  heterogeneity  of  socialization  presents  several  important  prob- 
lems to  the  student  of  society.  If  we  think  of  societies  as  groups  of  humans 
bound  together  by  a  common  culture  which  is  transmitted  to  the  young 
by  indoctrination  and  training,  then  a  society  with  a  diversity  of  doctrines 
and  values  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms.  How  can  we  have  a  society 
if  the  children  are  raised  according  to  the  differing  private  standards  of 
individual  families  and  social  groups? 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  question.  First,  the  unity  of  a  society 
or  its  system  of  social  order  does  not  require  identical  ways  of  rearing 
the  young.  Economic  interrelations,  political  ties,  and  social  participation 
can  form  the  basis  for  an  enduring  social  order  in  the  face  of  diversity  in 
individual  personalities  and  experience.  The  United  States  is  partial 
proof  of  this  rule.  The  European  scepticism  which  greeted  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  society  must  be 
a  total  unity.  The  strength  of  the  partial  unity,  worked  out  along  a  novel 
democratic  formula  involving  systematic  opposition  and  competition 
woven  together  to  form  an  interrelated  system,  was  underrated  by  many 
Europeans.2  It  was  not  a  simple  task,  and  its  relative  success  has  been  a 
continual  wonder  to  some  Europeans.  The  totalitarian  politician  for 
instance  has  difficulty  conceiving  of  a  society  based  upon  the  principle  of 
diversity  in  unity  and  is  therefore  likely  to  underrate  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  American  democracy. 

2  It  is  acknowledged,  of  course,  that  the  fabric  of  ideas  and  ideals  behind  the  American 
Revolution  and  subsequent  Constitution  had  an  important  European  background.  The 
notions  of  democratic  practice,  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  freedom  of  enterprise  emerged 
out  of  the  growing  parliamentary  democracy  in  England  and  philosophical  currents  in 
France.  However,  these  European  developments  took  place  in  mature  societies.  It  was  in 
the  young  United  States  that  the  system  could  be  tried  as  a  complete  and  novel  experiment. 
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The  second  answer  concerns  the  relative  degree  of  the  heterogeneity 
of  American  socialization.  To  an  increasing  extent  socialization  in  America 
is  taking  certain  general  directions  which  can  be  found  common  to  most 
of  the  various  groups  in  the  national  society.  This  growing  similarity  of 
practices  and  attitudes  is  as  yet  on  a  generalized  level.  Considerable 
heterogeneity  remains,  yet  the  trend  toward  uniformity  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Some  of  the  uniformities  paradoxically  enough  themselves  grow 
out  of  the  great  heterogeneity  of  life  in  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
children  must  be  trained  to  meet  and  adapt  to  the  fact  of  diversity  of 
opinion  and  behavior;  hence,  methods  of  child  training  which  permit  the 
child  to  adapt  with  a  minimum  of  conflict  have  appeared. 

The  present  situation  then  is  characterized  by:  (1)  considerable 
variety  of  methods  and  ideas  of  raising  children  which  vary  by  individual 
families  and  different  social  groups  and  (2)  certain  broad  uniformities  in 
child  rearing  which  have  begun  to  penetrate  into  a  large  proportion  of 
families  and  groups,  and  which  exist  there  along  with  the  many  differ- 
ences. These  uniformities  are  in  part  evidence  for  the  gradual  development 
of  distinctively  American  cultural  configurations.  Thus,  as  noted  in 
another  chapter,  the  stress  is  gradually  shifting  from  diversity  in  unity  to 
unity  in  diversity.  As  a  society — even  a  society  which  capitalizes  on 
heterogeneity — matures,  the  sociologist  can  expect  the  emergence  of  a 
deeper,  less  superficial  cultural  homogeneity.  Such  cultural  homogeneity 
is  generally  accompanied  by  greater  uniformity  of  socialization  practices, 
because  a  deeper  cultural  similarity  means  a  more  widespread  and  intense 
penetration  of  patterns  into  the  personalities  of  the  members  of  society, 
which  is  partially  achieved  only  by  more  nearly  comparable  methods  of 
child  training. 

These  observations  do  not  mean,  however,  that  America  will  ever  be- 
come a  fully  homogeneous  national  culture.  In  the  first  place,  the  very 
structure  of  a  complex  urban  society  like  ours  requires  that  some  heter- 
ogeneity always  be  present;  homogeneity  is  only  a  tendency  but  never  a 
full  realization.  A  significant  amount  of  diversity  of  socio-economic 
groups,  religious  groups,  ethnic  cultures,  and  other  subcultural  areas  in 
American  life  will  unquestionably  persist.  America  is  still  very  much  the 
melting  pot  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  a  considerable  period. 

RANGE    OF    RESEARCH 

Inquiry  into  the  socialization  processes  in  American  society  has  been 
under  way  for  some  forty  years.  Many  of  the  studies  were  based  on  the 
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comprehensive  theory  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  social  self, 
as  elaborated  by  the  philosopher,  John  Dewey,  the  social  psychologist, 
George  H.  Mead,  and  the  sociologist,  Charles  H.  Cooley.  Among  the 
pioneer  experimental  studies  of  child  socialization  in  America  was  Cooley 's 
paper  on  the  development  of  the  use  of  self-words  by  his  own  child.3  His 
opening  paragraph  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  state  of  research  in  the 
field  of  socialization  at  the  time. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  first  use  by  children  of  names 
for  the  self — particularly  the  pronouns  "I,"  "me,"  "my"  and  "mine" 
— was  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest.  Here,  if  anywhere,  I  thought,  we 
may  hope  to  make  out  what  the  self -idea  actually  is,  in  its  naive  and 
comparatively  simple  form,  in  the  form  under  which  it  functions  in 
the  every-day  relations  of  life.  I  was  especially  attracted  by  the 
interest  of  the  matter  for  sociology — as  throwing  light  on  the  question 
how  far  and  in  what  sense  the  self-idea  is  a  social  conception — but 
I  suppose  it  has  a  bearing  upon  other  aspects  of  psychology,  and 
perhaps  on  metaphysics.4 

While  studies  of  this  sort  developed  in  sociology,  the  field  of  child 
psychology  was  proceeding  with  its  own  methods  and  problems.  The 
classic  works  of  Jean  Piaget  were  principally  individualistic  in  emphasis, 
but  in  his  one  book  on  moral  judgments  in  children  he  contributed  an 
important  basic  study  of  socialization.  As  we  have  seen  "moral  judg- 
ments" are  not  invented  by  the  child  ad  hoc,  but  are  the  important  prod- 
ucts of  the  interaction  of  a  child  with  his  social  environment.5 

The  chief  point  of  interest  to  us  in  all  this  earlier  and  subsequent 
research  is  that  hardly  any  of  it  was  done  with  the  express  interest  of 
discovering  how  American  children  are  reared  and  socialized.6  Nearly  all 
of  the  research  had  the  more  general  objective  of  illustrating  common- 
human  processes  of  development.  The  specific  cultural  factor  was  ignored 
or  deliberately  "factored  out"  of  the  study. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  these  studies  were  made  on  American  children, 
but  the  simple  identification  of  "American"  is  not  enough  to  permit  pre- 
cise generalizations.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  what  type  of  group 
within  American  society — class,  ethnic,  religious,  etc. — the  children  rep- 

3  C.  H.  Cooley,  "A  Study  of  the  Use  of  Self-Words  by  a  Child." 

4  Ibid.,  p.  229.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 

5  Jean  Piaget,  The  Moral  Judgment  of  the  Child.  For  detailed  surveys  of  the  history  of 
child  development  and  socialization  studies  see  the  various  articles  in  Leonard  Carmichael, 
Manual  of  Child  Psychology. 

6  One  of  the  classic  exceptions  is  the  pioneer  survey  and  summary  of  research  by  W.  I. 
and  Dorothy  S.  Thomas,  The  Child  in  America. 
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resented.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  research,  but  rather  indicates  that 
if  we  wish  to  know  something  about  specifically  American  varieties  of 
child  socialization,  we  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  inclusion  of  this  kind 
of  interest  in  much  of  the  available  research. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  make  many  inferences  from  a  large  body  of 
research  in  order  to  specify  the  various  types  of  cultural  influences  in 
American  socialization  processes.  At  times  we  must  attempt  to  find  out 
precisely  what  type  of  child,  from  what  sort  of  group,  was  used  in  a  study. 
At  other  times  we  must  make  broad  generalizations  about  "American 
children"  without  being  able  to  specify  the  exact  group  represented.  But 
in  spite  of  these  difficulties  a  considerable  body  of  data  is  now  available. 

These  data  represent  to  an  overwhelming  extent  the  socialization 
experiences  of  middle-class  children  in  Northern  urban  communities.  For 
this  regional  and  class  group  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  intensive 
studies  made  upon  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  behavior  and  social  and 
cultural  influences  upon  this  behavior.  Almost  all  of  the  generalizations 
made  about  socialization  in  America  are  based  on  the  patterns  and  proc- 
esses found  in  this  middle-class,  Northern  urban  group.  A  few  studies  of 
upper-  and  lower-class  children  have  been  made  and  can  be  used  to 
supplement  our  knowledge.7 

These  are  also  supplemented  by  a  small  number  of  studies  of  the 
behavior  of  children  at  different  ages  in  foster  homes  and  public  institu- 
tions. These  children  are  usually  drawn  from  lower  middle-class  and 
lower-class  environments  to  begin  with,  and  are  then  subjected  to  the 
special  social  atmosphere  of  the  institution.  They  therefore  represent 
special  minority  cases. 

There  are  a  very  few  studies  of  socialization  of  Negro  children  in 
Northern  and  Southern  cities  and  towns.  These  studies  have  shown 
special  processes  and  results  of  socialization  in  Negro  children  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  special  caste-like  status  in  American  society. 

There  have  been  almost  no  comprehensive  studies  of  socialization 
in  rural  groups,  White  or  Negro,  and  no  studies  of  socialization  in  the 
various  ethnic  minority  groups  in  American  society,  like  the  Italians, 
Polish,  and  Germans.  Scattered  references  to  all  these  groups  may  be 
found,  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  comparison  with  the  more 
closely  studied  groups.8 

7  For  a  concise  survey  of  the  results  of  research  on  middle-class  and  lower-class  children 
see  Allison  Davis  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  The  Father  of  the  Man.  For  a  broader  and  more 
speculative,  but  highly  stimulating  study,  see  Geoffrey  Gorer,  The  American  People. 

8  For  summaries  of  the  available  studies  of  child  socialization  in  America  see  Lois  B. 
Murphy,  "Social  Factors  in  Child  Development."  For  a  brief  survey  of  the  class  and  caste 
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In  reading  this  chapter,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
sample  is  biased  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  regional  class  and  community 
grouping  in  the  population.  We  know  more  about  middle-class,  Northern 
urban  children  and  their  behavior,  the  cultural  influences  upon  them, 
and  the  behavior  of  their  parents  with  respect  to  them,  than  about  any 
other  group  or  region  of  the  United  States. 

How  serious  is  this  bias?  It  is  serious  precisely  to  the  extent  that  we 
lack  information  on  the  distribution,  frequency,  and  variety  of  sociali- 
zation processes  present  in  our  heterogeneous  society.  We  have  no  way 
of  telling  for  instance  how  widespread  and  typical  is  the  fear  of  imaginary 
creatures  and  situations  which  develops  in  a  large  proportion  of  middle- 
class  children  at  about  four  years  of  age.9  One  can  merely  guess  that  such 
a  behavior  pattern  is  sufficiently  generalized  so  that  it  could  be  expected 
to  appear  in  children  from  nearly  all  groups  and  regions  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course  one  important  aspect  of  these  fears  is  not  the  general 
"imaginary"  character,  but  the  specific  imaginary  thing  feared.  Here  one 
would  expect  to  find  variation  by  region  and  subculture.  However,  we 
lack  information  as  to  whether  the  generalized  fear  is  present  in  all 
groups,  and  what  variation  in  content — in  specific  feared  things — may  be 
present.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  gap  that  exists  in  our  knowl- 
edge. 

As  opposed  to  such  gaps  in  the  available  data  on  specific  child  be- 
havior, there  also  exist  some  fairly  safe  inferences  as  to  frequency  and 
distribution  of  certain  child-rearing  practices.  Studies  have  shown,  for 
example,  that  the  practice  of  early  weaning  and  training  in  cleanliness  is 
very  widespread  in  the  whole  society,  and  is  especially  concentrated  in 
the  middle  class.  From  this  kind  of  knowledge  we  can  also  make  some 
fairly  reliable  inferences  about  the  generalized  personality  traits  which 
such  practices  may  be  expected  to  induce.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  personality  is  a  complex  product  of  many  forces  operating 
at  all  ages  of  the  individual,  and  easy  predictability  based  on  early  train- 
ing cannot  be  obtained. 

RANGE    OF   THEORY 

Some  important  and  basic  considerations  relating  to  socialization 
may  be  reviewed  here.  Earlier  in  the  book  we  made  a  distinction  between 


differentials  in  American  socialization  see  Allison  Davis'  paper,  "Socialization  and  Adoles- 
cent Personality,"  and  Davis  and  Havighurst,  op.  cit. 

9  See  A.  T.  Jersild  and  F.  B.  Holmes,  "Children's  Fears." 
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socialization  as  a  general  process,  as  referring  to  the  fact  that  human 
beings  become  human  through  their  general  participation  in  social  life, 
and  socialization  as  a  specific  process,  referring  to  the  acquirement  by  the 
child  of  the  specific  patterns  of  his  groups.  Since  this  chapter  deals  with 
socialization  of  the  child  in  a  specific  society — American — we  shall  view 
socialization  in  the  second  or  specific  manner. 

In  doing  so  we  shall  also  rely  upon  the  theory  and  principles  of  gen- 
eral socialization.  It  will  be  held  that  the  variability  in  behavior  and 
personality  in  individuals  is  the  result  of  biologic  and  environmental 
factors  working  together,  and  that  the  socio-cultural  environment  is  the 
most  important  variable  of  the  set  for  our  problems.  We  say  that  ex- 
perience in  society  is  the  major  factor  in  behavioral  variability  from  the 
sociological  standpoint  although  the  other  factors  must  always  be  recalled. 

Some  psychologies  of  socialization  assumed  that  native,  instinctive, 
or  common-human  social  factors  were  the  only  determinants  of  behavior. 
Thus,  the  Freudians  of  the  old  school  assumed  that  the  characteristic 
mechanisms  and  complexes,  like  the  Oedipus  complex,  were  found  in  all 
societies,  since  they  represented  a  combination  of  common-human  in- 
stinctive and  social  factors.  Therefore,  the  socialization  of  children  could 
be  expected  to  meet  the  same  conditions  and  achieve  similar  results 
everywhere.  The  emphasis  was  thrown  upon  the  similarities  and  not  the 
differences  in  social  life. 

The  social-scientific  viewpoint,  however,  stresses  the  fact  that  in 
every  society  the  methods  of  training  and  the  experiences  of  individuals 
are  different  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  the  differences  in  these  fac- 
tors will  produce  different  behavior.  It  is  recognized  that  certain  basic 
aspects  of  socialization,  like  the  fact  of  growing  up  in  a  familial  environ- 
ment, are  present  in  all  human  societies,  but  these  universal  characteristics 
are  now  understressed.  More  important,  it  is  believed,  are  the  factors 
which  introduce  differences. 

A  brief  inspection  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  American  social- 
ization may  make  this  point  clear.  It  has  been  said,  at  least  for  the  middle 
class,  that  the  early  training  of  the  child  is  the  severest  known  for  any 
large  national  culture.  Weaning  is  introduced  earlier,  and  rigid  training 
in  cleanliness  and  orderliness  are  begun  sooner,  than  in  any  known  large, 
urbanized  society.  It  can  be  reasonably  expected  then  that  American 
children  trained  this  way  might  have  a  potentially  larger  ingredient  of 
guilt  and  anxiety  over  unapproved  food  and  personal  habits  than  the 
children  of  other  societies.  Note  the  word  "potential"  which  implies 
that  individual  children,  because  of  compensating  factors,  may  not  mani- 
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fest  this  guilt  and  anxiety  or  will  manifest  it  in  different  degrees.  Con- 
versely, children  of  other  societies  may  acquire  this  guilt  and  anxiety  from 
other  sources.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  toward  such  behavior  is  prob- 
ably greater  in  American  middle-class  children. 

Another  aspect  of  child  training  in  American  middle-class  families  is 
the  general  tendency  to  use  parental  love  as  a  reward  for  approved  be- 
havior. The  child  thus  grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  where  love  becomes  a 
thing  to  strive  for  and  to  compete  for  if  he  has  siblings.  Such  a  practice 
can  be  expected  to  have  its  consequences  in  the  development  of  competi- 
tive or  withdrawn  behavior,  and  in  the  general  area  of  frustration  in 
emotional  relations  with  others.  This  would  help  the  tendency  toward 
the  formation  of  certain  basic  personality  characteristics  which  might  be 
very  widespread  in  Americans  and  serve  in  part  to  distinguish  their 
personalities  from  those  of  the  members  of  other  societies. 

In  the  area  of  simple  mass-cultural  influences  it  is  a  fact  that  more 
American  children  are  exposed  to  comic  books  than  the  children  of  any 
other  nation.  It  is  not  known  precisely  what  permanent  effect  this  might 
have  upon  the  behavior  of  children  and  adults,  but  it  can  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  it  leads  to  some  general  effects  among  the  avid  readers.  The 
pronounced  trend  in  comic-book  themes  toward  aggression  and  the  con- 
quering of  ordinary  limitations  of  reality,  as  in  Superman,  helps  inject 
into  the  American  child's  outlook  certain  attitudes  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  persist  into  the  adult  stage. 

An  aspect  of  child  behavior  in  American  society  about  which  many 
volumes  have  been  written  is  the  "adolescent  crisis" — the  period  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  which  often  characterizes  the  child's  transition 
into  adulthood.  This  type  of  behavior  is  found  in  some  other  societies,  but 
it  is  also  notably  absent  in  others.10  In  these  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
the  child  is  not  required  to  assume  such  strenuous  responsibilities  and 
self-reliance  as  he  is  in  American  society.  After  a  period  of  typically 
sheltered  childhood  the  average  American  child  is  expected  to  "go  out 
on  his  own"  to  "be  a  success,"  and  this  rather  sudden  experience,  in 
combination  with  other  factors,  is  often  productive  of  crisis  behavior, 
like  delinquency.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  a  particular  aspect  of  American 
social  life  results  in  a  type  of  personality  manifestation  which  is  not 
found  in  other  societies  and  which  leaves  its  mark  on  the  adult  American. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  study  of  child  socialization  cannot  afford 
to  assume  offhand  that  any  item  of  training,  behavior,  or  general  cultural 
influence  is  a  universal  and  common-human  factor.  Generalizations  about 
10  As  for  example  in  Samoa.  (See  Margaret  Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa.) 
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specific  socialization  must  be  tentative  and  cautious,  since  it  appears  that 
the  socialization  patterns  of  every  society  are  in  some  degree  a  unique 
configuration.  Generalizations  relevant  for  all  human  societies  are  as  yet 
confined  to  the  theory  of  general  socialization  as  outlined  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

METHODS   OF    STUDY 

How  can  we  study  the  process  by  which  the  child  acquires  the  pat- 
terns of  his  groups?  In  Chapter  16  a  set  of  questions  were  provided  which 
would  presumably  form  the  basis  for  an  inquiry,  and  we  may  recall  these 
here:  (1)  What  is  the  child's  native,  organic  endowment  which  provides 
him  with  the  means  of  response  to  the  patterned  influences  and  experi- 
ences he  undergoes?  (2)  What  are  these  influences  and  experiences  in 
specific  cases?  (3)  In  what  groups  will  the  child  participate?  (4)  Who 
exposes  the  child  to  the  group  patterns?  (5)  How  is  the  child  exposed? 
(6)  What  are  the  effects  of  these  childhood  experiences  upon  his  subse- 
quent behavior? 

In  the  sciences  of  human  behavior  three  principal  approaches  have 
been  worked  out  for  the  study  of  specific  socialization,  and  these  vary 
with  the  kinds  of  emphasis  they  place  upon  one  or  more  of  the  six  crucial 
questions.  Thus,  the  maturational  approach,  as  used  by  psychologists 
with  strong  biologic  interests,  stresses  question  1,  and  sees  the  child's 
unfolding  behavior  as  the  product  of  developing  organic  structures. 
These  structures  are  seen  as  "influenced"  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
by  a  generalized  "environment."  u  The  developmental  approach  on  the 
other  hand  wishes  to  specify  both  the  organic  factors  and  the  socially 
derived  patterned  experiences,  like  role-playing,  and  sees  them  operating 
longitudinally  in  the  growth  of  the  child.  Although  question  1  is  included 
questions  2  to  6  are  particularly  stressed.  This  approach  is  used  by  many 
sociologists  and  all  cultural  anthropologists.12  The  situational  approach, 
used  by  some  sociologists  and  most  social  psychologists,  analyzes  social- 
ization by  the  study  of  specific  and  typical  situations  in  which  the  child 
participates.  The  child's  contributions  and  the  environment's  contri- 
butions to  the  situation  are  carefully  distinguished  and  related.  The 
longitudinal  aspect  is  not  investigated,  and  questions  3,  4,  and  5  are 
stressed.13  All  possible  combinations  of  these  three  approaches  can  be 

11  For  example  see  the  books  of  Arnold  Gesell  and  associates. 

12  As  in  Dorothea  Leighton  and  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Children  of  the  People  (a  study  of 
Navaho  socialization),  and  James  H.  Bossard,  The  Sociology  of  Child  Development. 

13  See  G.  Murphy,  L.  B.  Murphy,  and  T.  M.  Newcomb,  Experimental  Social  Psychology, 
pp.  338-45. 
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found.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  be  principally  concerned  with  the  develop- 
mental and  situational  approaches,  since  in  Chapter  18  we  have  already 
considered  the  maturational  approach  in  some  detail. 

BACKGROU  ND    FACTS 

Before  we  describe  the  cultural  background  and  conditions  of  social- 
ization, it  will  be  useful  to  review  some  simple  statistics  relating  to  the 
numbers  of  children,  their  categories,  and  the  socio-economic  situations 
in  which  they  are  found.14 

Majority  and  Minorities 

In  1940  there  were  a  total  of  47,153,827  children  under  twenty  years 
of  age  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  about  two-thirds  can  be  considered 
as  members  of  the  majority  group  of  native,  White  American  parentage. 
The  remaining  one-third  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  several  mi- 
nority groups.  These  groups  and  the  numbers  of  children  in  them  are  as 
follows:  4,000,000  Negro  children;  600,000  Mexicans;  140,000  American 
Indians;  56,000  Japanese- Americans;  and  15,000  Chinese-Americans.  Of 
the  total  of  47,000,000  some  8,000,000  children  were  born  abroad  or  had 
foreign-born  or  "mixed"  (one  foreign-born  and  one  native)  parents. 

These  figures  suggest  two  important  facts:  First,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion (one-third)  of  all  American  children  are  not  members  of  the 
dominant  majority  group  in  our  society,  and  therefore  lack  in  varying 
degree  the  full  privileges  of  American  citizenship  and  membership  in  the 
national  society.  This  is  most  important  in  the  case  of  the  4,000,000 
Negro  children  who  are  thereby  distinctly  handicapped  at  the  outset  in 
their  participation  in  social  life. 

Second,  the  figures  suggest  that  the  American  population  and  society 
is  still  importantly  characterized  by  a  melting-pot  atmosphere.  Assimi- 
lation into  American  life,  as  defined  by  the  dominant  majority  group,  is 
by  no  means  complete,  and  there  is  considerable  subcultural  variation  in 
the  social  environment  of  American  children.  This  fact  should  serve  to 
make  us  cautious  in  our  generalizations  about  American  socialization, 
and  in  the  exposure  of  children  in  our  society  to  the  national  mass  culture. 

Family,  NonFamily,  and  Handicapped 

The  greatest  majority  of  American  children  are  to  be  found  living 
in  homes  with  both  parents.  The  number  of  children  of  divorced  parents 

14  This  section  and  the  following  owe  much  to  Lois  B.  Murphy,  op.  cit. 
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is  not  large  and  varies  considerably  with  the  divorce  rate.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  divorces  take  place  in  childless  marriages  anyway.  Some 
figures  are  available  for  the  numbers  of  children  in  types  of  situations 
other  than  two-parent  familial.  Thus,  250,000  children  are  living  in  public 
and  private  institutions  for  the  care  of  dependent  children.  These  cases 
represent  mainly  those  cases  of  death  of  both  parents.  The  figure  also 
includes  foster-home  placement  cases.  An  additional  23,000  children  are 
in  homes  and  schools  for  delinquents.  This  figure  has  been  rising  steadily 
in  the  past  five  years. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  these  figures  that  the  vast  majority  of 
American  children  do  have  some  kind  of  "home"  environment  with 
parental  care.  This  is  really  saying  very  little,  since  these  home  environ- 
ments vary  so  greatly.  Nevertheless,  only  a  small  minority  of  children 
are  in  a  social  atmosphere  of  a  distinctly  nonfamilial  type. 

Some  365,000  children  are  physically  crippled  to  the  extent  that  they 
cannot  participate  in  the  normal  round  of  activities  in  our  society.  Close 
to  one-half  of  these  children  receive  some  form  of  special  training  and 
education.  The  number  of  mentally  subnormal  and  retarded  children  is 
not  known  with  precision,  due  to  inadequate  public  statistics  and  report- 
ing methods. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  the  above  groupings  with  respect  to 
family,  nonfamily,  and  handicapped  children  are  related  to  socio-eco- 
nomic group  differences.  Exact  figures  are  not  available  on  this,  but  indi- 
cations of  correlations  can  be  seen  from  fragmentary  data.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  delinquency  centers  in  low-income  groups,  and  since  these  often 
contain  a  high  proportion  of  minority  peoples,  a  tendency  appears  for 
delinquency  and  minority-group  background  to  be  associated.  Children 
who  are  defective  through  genetic  factors  are  evenly  distributed  in  the 
population,  but  retarded  children  (mentally  and  emotionally  subnormal 
through  environmental  circumstances)  tend  to  concentrate  in  the  lower 
income  groups.  This  reflects  the  environmental  conditions  of  slum  neigh- 
borhoods, financial  insecurity,  broken  homes,  and  the  like. 

Income  Groupings 

What  income  levels  do  American  children  grow  up  in,  and  what  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  accompany  their  position? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people  everywhere  in  lower  income 
groups  tend  to  breed  faster  than  those  of  higher  income  groups.  This  is 
true  in  the  United  States  also.  Around  1940  there  were  twice  as  many 
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children  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1000  per  year  than  in 
families  of  $3000  or  over.  Considering  city  children  alone,  before  the 
recent  war  two-thirds  of  all  city  children  in  the  United  States  lived  in 
families  where  the  income  was  less  than  $1260  per  year.  This  figure  was 
accepted  at  that  time  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  a  subsistence  level  for  a  family  of  four. 

This  means  that  low-income  families  have  more  children  and  have 
them  at  shorter  intervals  than  middle-  and  high-income  bracket  families. 
The  reasons  for  this  difference  are  not  clear,  but  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
important  factors  is  the  financial  ability  in  the  higher  income  groups  to 
purchase  contraceptive  devices,  and  the  ability  to  consult  physicians 
about  contraception. 

Rural  and  Urban 

In  1940,  12,910,204  of  the  total  of  47,000,000  children  under  twenty 
were  classified  by  the  census  as  part  of  the  "rural  farm  population."  The 
remainder,  and  majority,  are  found  in  urban  environments.  This  implies 
that  the  American  child  is  tending  to  be  a  child  familiar  with  the  sights, 
sounds,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  city  life.  As  indicated  in 
another  chapter  this  situation  is  a  reversal  of  the  nineteenth-century 
pattern  where  the  majority  of  children  could  claim  a  rural  background. 
It  reflects  an  important  change  in  socialization  patterns. 

Turning  to  other  rural-urban  differences  we  find  that  rural  families, 
with  an  average  lower  income  than  urban  families,  also  tend  to  have  more 
children  at  shorter  intervals  than  city  families.  Combining  rural  and  urban 
figures  we  find  that  a  majority  of  children  in  the  United  States  (51  per 
cent  in  1940)  grow  up  on  about  half  the  income  which  the  favored  city 
families  in  the  middle  and  higher  income  brackets  have. 

The  principal  implications  of  the  above  observations  are  that  the 
higher  income  groups,  who  also  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  educational 
and  job  opportunities  and  who  occupy  most  positions  with  political 
power,  are  not  reproducing  themselves.  Instead,  the  burden  of  popula- 
tional  support  is  being  carried  by  lower  income  groups  who  have  fewer 
opportunities  and  less  power — political  and  economic.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  present  educational  standards  and  something  close  to  our  general 
standard  of  living  based  on  middle-class  values,  we  need  more  educational 
support  from  government  and  greater  social-  and  job-security  measures 
in  order  to  bring  up  to  the  middle-class  level  the  increasing  proportion  of 
underprivileged  members  of  our  society.  Gradual  legislative  change  in 
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this  direction  has  been  under  way  in  the  United  States  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Although  the  Great  Depression  is  "over,"  the  social  consequences 
of  that  economic  disaster  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  It  is  necessary 
to  recall  that  during  the  depression  a  very  large  number  of  children  grew 
up  under  conditions  of  severe  deprivation  and  insecurity,  and  this  ex- 
perience must  have  left  some  observable  marks  on  personality.15  In  1934 
about  8,000,000  families  with  11,000,000  children  were  receiving  some 
form  of  public  relief.  Late  in  1940,  after  the  depression  was  "over,"  there 
were  still  7,000,000  children  living  in  families  receiving  some  public  aid. 
Possibly  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  families  in  the  United  States  at  one 
time  or  another  received  public  assistance  during  the  whole  of  the  depres- 
sion. Many  families  who  avoided  relief  actually  lived  on  less  than  families 
on  relief,  so  the  extent  of  deprivation  and  destitution  was  greater  than 
measured  by  relief  statistics  alone. 

These  rather  startling  facts  indicate  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  children  now  in  young  adulthood  began  life  in  a  decidedly  deprived 
manner.  From  every  standpoint — housing,  health,  play  opportunities, 
food,  clothing,  possessions  of  all  kinds,  education — one-third  to  one-half 
of  these  people  have  more  or  less  clear  memories  and  emotional  reactions 
to  a  period  of  strain,  anxiety,  and  deprivation.  As  Margaret  Mead  has 
suggested,  the  widespread  "oh-yeah"  type  of  cynicism,  so  prevalent  in  the 
late  thirties  and  forties,  can  be  viewed  as  a  mass  personality  trait  due  to 
the  troubles  of  the  depression  years  and  their  effects  upon  people. 

Summarizing  the  observations  in  this  section,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
stereotyped  standards  and  values  of  child  rearing  and  family  environment 
often  viewed  as  typically  American  cannot  be  approximated  in  much  more 
than  a  third  of  all  American  families.  Such  patterns  found  in  their  most 
idealized-stereotypic  form  in  the  national  "women's"  and  "home"  maga- 
zines are  associated  primarily  with  the  middle-  to  high-income  groups  in 
the  middle-class  segment  of  the  nation.  The  majority  of  children  in  the 
United  States  do  not  grow  up  in  the  neat  white  suburban  houses  with 
lawns,  garages,  pets,  vacations,  and  a  college  education.  While  this  may 
represent  both  an  ideal  pattern  and  a  standard  to  which  most  of  us  aspire, 
it  is  never  reached  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  our  society.  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  this  ideal  configuration  is  of  course  all  "good."  We 
are  merely  pointing  out  that  it  is  idealized  and  ideal,  and  not  typical  or 
average  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  external  circumstances  in  the  background  of  these 
15  See  E.  A.  Rundquist  and  R.  F.  Sletto,  Personality  in  the  Depression. 
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ideal  patterns  cannot  be  attained  by  a  majority  of  the  population,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ideal  standards  themselves  may  have 
great  influence  on  the  methods  of  child  rearing  and  training.  A  mother  in 
a  lower  income  family  may  attempt  to  raise  her  children  by  the  standards 
set  in  the  ideal,  middle-class-oriented  patterns,  and  thus  assist  in  molding 
the  personality  of  her  child  in  middle-class  directions.  Thus,  it  can  be 
expected  that  many  of  the  patterns  associated  with  the  ideal  norms  can 
be  found  distributed  in  lower  income  groups,  even  though  the  physical 
surroundings  prohibit  a  total  orientation  to  these  norms. 


GROUP    DIFFERENCES    AND   SIMILARITIES 

The  statistical  generalizations  just  presented  give  us  a  background 
for  our  interpretation  of  differences  and  similarities  in  socialization  ex- 
periences of  American  children.  We  may  now  expand  this  interpretation 
by  a  consideration  of  social  and  cultural  differences  and  similarities  in 
patterned  influences  upon  the  child. 


Differences 

One  important  fact  which  is  apparent  from  the  income  figures  is  that 
children  in  American  society  must  have  differing  opportunities  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  culture.  While  no  actual  measurement  of  such 
variations  in  experience  has  been  made,  it  is  possible  to  draw  upon  many 
studies  of  individual  and  typical  cases.  The  child  brought  up  in  an  upper 
middle-class  home  in  an  urban  suburb  obviously  has  more  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  literate,  sophisticated  culture  than  the  child  brought 
up  in  a  slum  district  in  New  York's  Harlem.  This  particular  contrast  not 
only  cuts  across  the  class-difference  factor,  but  across  the  racial  minority 
variable  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand  the  contrast  can  also  mean  that  the  upper  middle- 
class  suburban  child  has  had  less  opportunity  to  participate  in  organized, 
ganglike  childhood  bands  than  the  Negro  slum  child.  The  suburban  child 
may  have  been  "sheltered"  and  protected  from  the  wide  range  of  social- 
izing influences  from  secondary-group  contacts  common  in  slum-child 
experience.  Furthermore  the  methods  of  child  rearing  typical  of  the 
suburban  home  have  in  general  been  more  restrictive  than  those  for  the 
slum  child.  Scientifically,  then,  we  cannot  say  which  type  of  cultural 
participation  has  been  "better" — we  can  only  say  that  they  have  been 
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"different."  The  judgment  of  which  is  "better"  can  be  made  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  preference  for  one  system  as  against  the  other.  If  we 
regard  delinquency  as  "bad,"  for  example,  then  we  have  said  that  the  slum 
environment  and  the  type  of  participation  the  child  has  within  it  is  more 
conducive  to  delinquency  than  the  suburban  environment. 

In  general  we  can  say  that  children  in  the  middle-  and  upper-class 
groups  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  intellectual  and  aes- 
thetic culture  of  our  society  and  in  all  aspects  of  our  culture  which  require 
financial  security  and  social  prestige.  The  slum  child  lacks  much  of  this 
opportunity  to  participate.  The  middle-  and  upper-class  children  achieve 
this  participation  at  the  cost  of  a  more  sheltered  and  restrictive  type  of 
training,  while  the  slum  child  experiences  a  smaller  amount  of  restriction 
and  a  wider  range  of  secondary-group  contacts  at  an  early  age. 

Looking  at  our  society  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  the  total  range 
of  possible  experiences  within  which  any  child  can  participate  and  be 
influenced  by  is  extremely  large.  In  nonliterate  societies  it  is  typically 
found  that  all  children  tend  to  be  raised  alike,  and  that  the  number  of 
experiences  they  might  share  are  severely  limited  by  the  narrow  cultural 
base  of  the  society.  With  our  broad  and  complex  cultural  base,  plus  the 
numerous  subcultural  groups,  like  classes,  religious  minorities,  "racial" 
minorities,  rural  and  urban  environments,  and  community  differences, 
the  child  is  confronted  with  a  large  and  variable  assortment  of  influences 
and  roles  which  he  can  experience.  The  child's  group  may  permit  some  of 
these  and  forbid  others,  but  the  range  of  possibilities  is  still  great. 

These  group  differences  in  experiences  have  resulted  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  large  variety  of  personality  types  in  our  society.  Rather  than  a 
single  personality  structure  with  individual  character  differences  typical 
for  nonliterate  societies  we  find  a  variety  of  basic  personality  differences 
more  or  less  conformable  to  subcultural  groups.  Children  are  reared  in 
ways  which  result  in  outgoing  behavior,  withdrawn  behavior,  neurotic 
adjustments  and  "normal"  adjustments,  competitive  individuals  and 
submissive  individuals,  and  the  like.  The  heterogeneity  is  so  complex  that 
generalizations  are  very  difficult,  and  much  research  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine general  and  typical  trends  for  the  whole  society. 

We  can  expect  to  find  socialization  differences  in  the  various  group- 
types  mentioned  above,  based  on  socio-economic,  subcultural  (like  re- 
ligious), and  regional  variables.  But  we  also  find  differences  from  family 
to  family  within  and  between  these  groups,  based  on  differences  in  pa- 
rental behavior  toward  children  not  necessarily  conformable  to  group 
divisions.  For  example,  although  training  children  to  strive  for  success  in 
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life  is  typically  middle  class  and  strongly  marked  in  that  socio-economic 
group,  we  also  find  it  varying  by  community,  region,  religious  group,  and 
by  individual  family.  The  formula  is  used  in  an  unknown  number  of 
lower-class  families  where  parents  are  imbued  for  one  reason  or  another 
with  the  success  ideology  and  the  desire  to  "rise  above"  their  present 
status.16  Or  the  degree  of  hostility  present  in  a  parent  may  not  conform 
to  class,  regional,  or  subcultural  position,  and  this  hostility  can  be  com- 
municated to  the  child  quite  independent  of  the  expectable  personality 
patterns  for  his  group. 

The  question  of  roles  and  goals  is  also  complex.  In  a  heterogeneous 
society  a  large  number  of  social  roles,  based  on  occupational,  prestige, 
and  other  criteria,  are  available  to  the  child  just  becoming  an  adult. 
These  roles  can  become  the  focus  for  a  bewildering  number  of  personal 
goals  and  definitions  of  the  situation.  While  many  roles  and  goals  are 
determined  and  limited  by  the  group  into  which  the  child  is  born,  there 
still  exists  a  wide  range  of  choice  as  compared  to  the  available  roles  and 
goals  in  a  smaller,  more  homogeneous  society.  There  is  no  absolute  guar- 
antee that  parents  will  influence  their  children  in  the  roles  and  goals 
"appropriate"  or  typical  for  their  group,  since  we  find  social  mobility 
and  dissemination  of  attitudes  cutting  across  group  boundaries.  Thus,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  lower-class  children  possessing  goals  "typical"  for 
the  middle-class  child,  or  Negro  children  with  an  outlook  comparable  to 
the  White  child.17 

What  we  seem  to  have  in  American  socialization  then  is  a  series  of 
patterns  of  child  training  and  types  of  influences  upon  the  child.  These 
patterns  fall  into  several  categories:  (1)  patterns  that  overlap  groups  of 
various  kinds  in  the  society,  but  which  are  relatively  distinctive  of  certain 
groups;  (2)  other  patterns  which  may  be  randomly  distributed  in  the 
population  and  not  conformable  to  group  boundaries;  (3)  still  other  pat- 
terns which  may  be  quite  distinctively  associated  with  certain  types  of 
groups  and  not  found  outside  of  these  groups,  and  (4)  individual  and 
familial  patterns  or  idiosyncrasies  in  socialization.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  only  an  inkling  of  just  which  patterns  fall  into  which  categories. 
Most  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  category  1,  and  is  heavily  biased 
here  by  our  mass  of  information  on  the  middle  class.  For  the  other 
categories  our  data  are  represented  largely  by  isolated  case  studies. 

16  As  Margaret  Mead  has  pointed  out,  there  is  also  an  important  generational  difference 
in  operation.  The  lower-class  immigrant  families  were  exceptionally  desirous  of  seeing  their 
children  rise  above  their  status,  and  therefore  laid  great  stress  on  the  indoctrination  with 
middle-class  success  attitudes.  (Margaret  Mead,  And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry,  Chapter  3.) 

17  For  example  see  Richard  Wright's  autobiography,  Black  Boy. 
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Aspects  of  socialization  relevant  for  all  four  categories  can  be  found 
in  any  single  family.  We  may  choose  a  Jewish  family  as  an  example.  The 
children  of  this  family  are  often  expected  to  become  professional  people 
and  to  "succeed."  This  part  of  the  child's  environment  is  middle-class  in 
emphasis.  The  family  in  question  is  lower  class,  so  that  in  the  "success" 
element  we  have  an  instance  of  category  1.  The  children  in  this  family 
also  are  taught  to  "tell  the  truth";  this  trait  appears  to  be  randomly 
distributed  in  the  society  with  no  particular  group  limitations.  It  falls 
therefore  in  category  2.  Since  the  family  is  Jewish  and  adheres  to  certain 
religious  customs,  the  children  are  exposed  to  adolescence  rites,  cere- 
monies, and  specific  ethical  norms  and  interpersonal  relationships  which 
are  found  in  the  Jewish  group  only  (category  3).  Finally,  hypothetically 
speaking,  a  certain  type  of  rivalry  situation  might  be  found  between  the 
parents  and  siblings  of  this  family  which  was  unique  in  its  details  and  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  American  family  of  any  group  (category  4) . 

In  regard  to  category  4 — the  idiosyncratic  or  familial  variations — 
we  possess  a  mass  of  case  studies  of  dynamic  relationship  patterns  and 
practices  within  the  home,  and  which  result  in  a  wide  variety  of  "per- 
sonality problems"  in  children  and  general  differences  in  personality 
structure.  Bossard  18  has  made  a  preliminary  attempt  to  classify  this 
detail,  and  while  his  "family  situations"  are  rather  crude  and  superficial 
they  represent  some  attempt  at  showing  the  range  of  variation.  Sampling 
his  fifty- two  cross-referenced  types  at  random  he  has  distinguished:  The 
Possessive  Home;  The  Over-Indulgent  Home;  The  Impartial  Home;  The 
Bickering  Home;  The  Neglectful  Home;  The  Mother-Controlled  Home; 
The  Father-Dominated  Home;  The  Child-Dictated  Home;  The  Co- 
operative Family;  The  Nomadic  Family;  The  Materialistic  Family;  The 
Conventional  Family;  The  Suddenly- Weal  thy  Home;  The  Disgraced 
Home;  The  Farm  Family;  The  Summer  Resort  Family;  The  Misfit-in- 
the-Neighborhood  Family;  The  Home  of  the  Defective.  Obviously  any 
one  family  could  fall  into  more  than  one  of  these  and  the  rest  of  the  fifty- 
two  types.  The  possibilities  are  thus  very  large  in  our  heterogeneous 
society  for  vast  and  significant  variation  in  family  environment  from  the 
standpoint  of  child  socialization. 

Lois  B.  Murphy  tentatively  divides  family  environments  in  the 
United  States  into  two  ideal  types  or  tendencies  which  we  may  repeat 
here  simply  by  way  of  exemplifying  the  possible  correlations  and  dis- 
tributions that  exist.  She  states: 

18  James  H.  S.  Bossard  and  Eleanor  S.  Doll,  Family  Situations:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Child  Behavior.  See  also  Bossard,  The  Sociology  of  Child  Development. 
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.  .  .  Some  children  get  their  socializing  experience  in  a  world  of 
chilly  adults,  few  children,  and  limited  opportunity  for  child  living, 
surrounded  by  power  or  prestige,  while  others  are  being  socialized 
in  a  world  of  warm  adults,  many  children,  free  space  for  childish 
exploration,  and  in  an  atmosphere  where  power  and  prestige  are  a 
dream  or  do  not  exist  at  all.  Regularized  feedings,  elimination,  and 
control  of  activity  probably  go  with  the  former,  while  the  latter 
group  are  handled  with  more  response  to  their  needs,  as  indicated  by 
crying,  reaching,  and  later,  demanding.  Pressures  to  be  polite,  neat, 
truthful,  sexually  discreet,  may  be  comparable  in  both  groups,  but 
in  the  "haves"  [first  type]  life  is  90  percent  socialization  or  pressure 
to  conformity,  and  in  the  "have  nots"  [second  type]  perhaps  50  per- 
cent, despite  the  fact  that  "they've  got  to  mind"  when  commanded. 
Compare  the  child  who  is  in  a  good  school  until  three  o'clock,  goes 
to  Scouts,  music  lesson,  dancing  lesson  after  school,  with  the  child 
who  is  free  to  explore  and  play  as  he  likes  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.19 

What  actual  groups  in  the  American  population  might  have  these 
respective  configurations  of  socialization?  The  first  type  seems  more  at 
home  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  expresses  the  greater  restric- 
tions, pressures  toward  "success"  (and  also  conformity)  in  those  socio- 
economic segments.  The  second  type-configuration  seems  more  char- 
acteristic for  lower-class  and  rural  groups,  where  the  restrictions  are  not 
so  severe  and  where  the  drive  to  succeed  and  to  conform  is  not  so  strongly 
emphasized.  The  second  type  also  contains  elements  which  are  much 
more  reminiscent  of  the  socialization  of  children  in  nonliterate  folk  so- 
cieties than  are  the  patterns  of  the  first  type.20 

Although  there  may  be  general  similarity  in  the  socialization  pat- 
terns for  lower-class  urban  children  and  rural  children,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  urban  setting  provides  a  considerably  more  difficult 
environment  for  the  lower-class  child.  The  greater  freedom  of  the  child 
in  the  type  two  configuration  may  become  in  a  metropolitan  setting  an 
opportunity  for  the  child  to  "run  wild"  in  the  city  streets  and  be  exposed 
to  situations  productive  of  delinquency.  The  greater  freedom  of  the  child 
may  also  be  the  consequence  of  parental  rejection  and  hostility  which 
may  propel  the  child  toward  the  dangerous  compensatory  behavior  of 

19  From  "Social  Factors  in  Child  Development,"  by  Lois  B.  Murphy  in  Readings  in 
Social  Psychology,  edited  by  Theodore  M.  Newcomb,  Eugene  L.  Hartley,  and  others,  p.  132. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1947. 

20  Compare  for  example  the  methods  of  child  rearing  in  Navaho  society,  as  described 
in  Dorothea  Leighton  and  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Children  of  the  People. 
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the  delinquent  type.  In  rural  areas  the  environment  is  not  usually  as 
menacing  for  the  freedom  pattern,  although  many  rural  communities 
now  exhibit  a  disorganizing,  urban-influenced  environment.  The  younger 
generation  of  Riverland,  as  indicated  earlier,  has  taken  to  "runnin' 
around  in  them  cars  and  drinkin'  like  them  wild  city  kids,"  to  quote  an 
elderly  resident. 

Similarities 

In  some  of  the  preceding  sections  we  have  frequently  mentioned 
aspects  of  socialization  which  appear  to  have  very  wide  distribution  in 
American  families.  These  aspects  presumably  reflect  parts  of  our  culture 
which  can  be  said  to  be  typically  American  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they 
permeate  all  or  most  of  the  subgroups  in  the  society.  They  also  contribute 
to  the  possible  formation  of  some  common  American  patterns  in  per- 
sonality.21 

Perhaps  most  obvious  of  these  widely  diffused  patterns  which  have 
influence  upon  the  growing  child  are  those  mass-cultural  features,  like 
the  radio,  comics,  movies,  and  advertising.  As  suggested  earlier  these 
factors  help  provide  a  type  of  world  view  for  the  American  child — a 
fantasy-picture  of  reality  which  includes  the  wisecrack;  the  all-powerful 
Superman  who  conquers  all  obstacles  and  before  whom  nature  and  evil 
are  as  nothing;  the  strict  morality  and  goodness  of  Jack  Armstrong;  the 
stereotypic  picture  of  the  comic  Negro;  the  labeling  or  tagging  of  all 
objects  with  special  "brand  names"; 22  the  outwitting  of  parental  restric- 
tions; and  the  participation  of  the  inexperienced  but  brave  child  in  the 
capture  of  criminals.  Some  differences  in  the  impact  and  frequency  of 
these  media  in  different  groups  can  be  found,  but  their  broad  dissemina- 
tion and  low  monetary  expense  gives  them  considerable  coverage.  They 
are  also  so  simple  and  superficially  harmless  that  few  parents  seem  to 
prohibit  some  use  of  them  by  the  child. 

In  addition  to  these  mass-cultural  media  there  are  probably  some 
broad  similarities  in  ideal-pattern  attitudes.  Some  aspects  of  the  "success 

21  These  trends  are  demonstrated  in  numerous  acculturation  studies  of  ethnic-group 
family  life  in  America.  Paul  Campisi  for  example  has  found  a  change  from  a  patriarchal, 
extended,  authoritarian  family  type  in  the  Italian  peasant  immigrants,  to  a  democratic, 
individualized,  conjugal  type  in  the  second  and  third  generations.  (Paul  S.  Campisi,  "Ethnic 
Family  Patterns:  The  Italian  Family  in  the  United  States.") 

22  In  a  nursery  school  attended  by  a  child  of  one  of  the  authors  the  repertory  of  songs 
taught  to  the  children  included  no  less  than  four  of  the  one-minute  advertising  jingles  used 
between  radio  programs. 
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system"  of  social  mobility  and  personal  achievement  have  penetrated 
beyond  the  middle  classes  and  become  part  of  the  world  view  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  children  in  our  society.  If  not  contributed  by  the  parents 
the  attitudes  can  at  least  seep  in  through  the  mass-cultural  media  them- 
selves. Few  children  who  listen  to  radio  advertisements  can  fail  to  absorb 
some  of  the  dreams  for  success  and  enhancement  of  individual  prestige 
and  wealth  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  American  culture  patterns.  The 
schools,  moreover,  introduce  the  system  covertly  through  the  whole  com- 
petitive system  of  grades  and  examinations.  This  practice  may  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  parental  attitude  of  holding  up  to  the  child  the  superior 
performance  of  the  neighbor's  children.  This  can  be  done  gently  and  with- 
out shaming,  as  is  probably  done  in  Lois  Murphy's  type  two  configuration, 
or  it  can  be  done  severely  with  considerable  pressure  on  the  child,  as 
tends  to  be  done  in  the  first  configuration. 

Certain  types  of  secondary  groups  in  our  society  cut  across  other 
group  boundaries  and  achieve  broad  coverage  in  the  society.  Church  or- 
ganizations, the  Junior  4H  clubs,"  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  public-school 
system,  children's  summer  camps,  and  the  like,  all  attract  a  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  children  from  various  groups  and  family  types  in  the  so- 
ciety. All  these  organizations  have  their  role  to  play  in  the  molding  of 
the  child's  attitudes  and  patterns  of  social  relationships.  He  learns  to 
compete  as  well  as  to  co-operate;  to  be  moral  and  upright  as  well  as 
deceitful  and  dishonest;  to  conform  to  the  group  and  to  attempt  to 
"stand  out";  to  salute  the  flag  and  to  disapprove  of  "dishonesty  in 
politics."  Within  these  groups  the  American  child  will  also  experience 
some  of  his  first  contacts  with  typical  patterns  of  leadership  and  author- 
ity. He  may  learn  that  democratic  choice  is  the  "best"  system  of  rule; 
that  the  majority  always  wins;  that  techniques  of  informal  authority  and 
individualistic  pressure  can  go  far;  that  a  "strong  leader"  is  sometimes  a 
very  desirable  thing.  While  all  these  things  can  be  communicated  on  the 
family  level  as  well,  a  large  majority  of  urban  children  and  many  rural 
children  receive  additional  influence  and  reinforcement  from  these  sec- 
ondary groups. 

It  is  also  probable  that  specific  aspects  of  child  training  are  part  of 
the  general  similarities  in  American  socialization.  For  example,  punish- 
ment is  universal  in  American  families,  although  the  specific  manner  in 
which  punishment  is  administered  will  differ  by  group  and  family.  It 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  reader  that  punishment  is  viewed  here  as  a 
specific,  alternative  aspect  of  training,  but  punishment  of  children  is 
actually  absent  or  nearly  so  in  most  nonliterate  societies.  Instead,  a  system 
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of  rewards  and  encouragements  is  used  to  bend  the  child  toward  general 
conformity.  Americans  however  are  notoriously  punishing  as  parents. 

Punishment  is  frequently  combined  with  the  withholding  of  parental 
love  and  affection  in  the  presence  of  "naughty"  behavior.  Thus,  even 
when  American  parents,  especially  middle-class  parents,  introduce  a  re- 
ward system,  they  combine  it  with  punishment  and  make  love  the  reward 
— a  system  which  can  introduce  a  large  anxiety  component  into  the 
child's  personality. 

American  children  on  the  whole  also  learn  that  sex  is  an  awkward 
and  rather  shameful  thing;  the  attitude  varying  from  the  rather  mild 
average  form  to  an  extreme  form  in  which  even  the  mention  of  the  word 
"sex"  becomes  a  tabooed  act.  Bodily  functions  are  also  on  the  whole 
surrounded  with  taboos  and  repressions  of  mild-to-severe  types.  Some 
form  of  toilet  training  is  probably  present  in  most  American  families, 
although  its  severity  and  rigidity  varies  widely.  Few  nonliterate  societies 
emphasize  toilet  training  and  cleanliness  in  general,  and  the  same  tend- 
ency is  present  in  many  American  rural  societies  where  less  need  is  felt 
to  keep  the  child  and  the  home  clean  and  neat.  American  children  on  the 
average  tend  to  experience  more  restriction  and  regulation  of  their  bodily 
functions  than  the  children  of  most  other  societies. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  certain  types  of  family  disturb- 
ances and  disorganizations  are  randomly  distributed  through  the  popu- 
lation without  particular  regard  to  group.  Parents  die  everywhere,  leaving 
the  child  an  orphan  or  part-orphan;  illness  of  children  and  parents  may 
strike  anywhere,  introducing  a  changed  social  atmosphere  into  the  child's 
world;  divorce  shows  certain  special  trends  in  segments  of  the  population, 
but  is  still  rather  uniformly  scattered  through  the  society.  Sibling  rivalry 
patterns  are  found  in  nearly  all  American  families  with  children,  just  as 
they  are  found  in  all  other  societies;  and  every  American  child  must 
experience  the  problem  identification  with  the  parents,  the  choices  that 
frequently  must  be  made  in  this  identification,  and  the  varying  degrees 
of  emotional  stress  that  accompany  it. 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section  there  are  certain  basic  structural 
characteristics  of  American  groups  which  also  have  a  very  wide  distribu- 
tion and  which  are  also  part  of  the  similarities  in  American  socialization. 
The  fact  that  the  American  family  is  characteristically  small  and  focused 
on  parents  and  children  rather  than  a  wider  group  of  relatives  introduces 
certain  basic  trends  into  social  relationships  and  emotional  responses 
within  the  family.  However,  these  need  not  be  considered  at  this  point. 

In  summary,  the  above  brief  list  of  similarities  tell  us  rather  little 
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about  the  personalities  of  Americans  and  the  influences  their  childhood 
experiences  have  upon  their  personalities.  At  least  they  give  us  very  little 
predictive  power  with  respect  to  specific  individuals.  All  they  do  is  permit 
us  to  say  that  in  a  very  general  way  Americans  as  a  group  are  likely  to 
have  certain  generalized  attitudes  like  individual  achievement;  a  feeling 
of  awkwardness  about  bodily  functions;  generalized  anxiety  over  love  and 
affection;  awareness  of  the  patterns  of  our  mass  culture;  familiarity  with 
the  ideal  patterns  of  morality  and  ethics;  a  view  of  authority  as  partly 
democratic  and  subject  to  group  control,  partly  conniving  and  tyrannical, 
and  always  subject  to  individual  flouting;  certain  elements  of  "patri- 
otism"; and  a  rather  close  emotional  relationship  with  parents.  The 
specific  forms,  combinations,  and  degrees  of  these  behavioral  character- 
istics are  infinitely  variable  from  individual  to  individual  and  from  group 
to  group.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  these  characteristics  are  in- 
ferred from  childhood  socialization,  and  are  subject  to  continual  modifi- 
cation by  adult  experience. 

THE   TREND   OF   SOCIALIZATION    IN   THE    MIDDLE    CLASS 

In  this  section  we  wish  to  present  a  summary  of  the  knowledge  now 
at  hand  respecting  the  socialization  of  children  in  our  middle-class  seg- 
ment. This  group  is  chosen  since  we  know  most  about  it,  and  whenever 
possible  comparative  evidence  from  other  groups  in  the  society  will  be 
introduced. 

The  Structural  Background:  Family 

As  we  have  shown  in  Chapter  28,  the  average  middle-class  American 
child  is  born  into  a  family  which  is  defined  as  a  group  of  two  parents  and 
children — usually  not  much  more  than  two  children.  In  our  kinship 
organization  this  family  is  the  keystone  and  is  technically  considered  an 
example  of  the  conjugal  type  of  family  system.23  Descent  is  traced  through 
both  mother  and  father.  Other  societies  may  have  this  "biologic  family" 
as  the  typical  residence  unit,  but  the  major  kinship  unit  for  them  consists 
of  a  group  of  brothers  and  sisters  representing  several  generations  and 
related  in  one  line  of  descent  only,  either  the  mother's  (matrilineal)  or  the 
father's  (patrilineal).  This  type  of  family  system  Linton  has  called 
"consanguine,"  u  and  contrasts  it  with  "conjugal."  Some  societies  have 

23  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  Chapter  10. 

24  Ibid. 
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virtually  eliminated  the  conjugal-biologic  family  unit  entirely,  one  spouse 
coming  to  live  in  the  household  of  the  other,  with  the  consanguine  family 
itself.  Thus  the  spouse  is  really  a  guest  in  his  spouse's  family  household. 
He  does  not  share  children  and  spouse  exclusively  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
conjugal  system  where  the  biologic  family  is  also  the  residence  unit. 

The  implications  of  the  American  conjugal  system  for  the  child  are 
simply  that  from  birth  the  child  is  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  a  minimum 
number  of  relatives.  Indeed,  in  the  middle  class  the  stress  upon  the  in- 
dependence and  isolation  of  the  conjugal-biologic  family  unit  from  the 
relatives  on  both  sides  is  often  very  pronounced.  Relatives  are  supposed 
to  visit  the  family  only  at  certain  stated  times,  as  at  Christmas,  and 
"in-law  trouble"  is  a  constant  source  of  humor  as  well  as  friction. 

The  comparative  isolation  from  other  relatives  and  the  stress  on 
independence  of  this  atomistic  social  group  leads  to  exceptionally  intense 
emotional  relationships  within  it.  The  child  grows  up  in  a  narrow  circle 
of  parents  and  siblings  and  complex  patterns  of  adjustment  must  be 
worked  out  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged,  intimate,  day-to-day  contact 
with  a  very  few  persons.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  a  society  with  a 
consanguine  emphasis,  like  the  Navaho,  where,  as  Leighton  and  Kluck- 
hohn  remark,  ".  .  .  the  Navaho  child's  emotional  energy  tends  to  be 
spread  over  a  much  wider  surface  than  is  the  case  with  white  children. 
He  is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  degree  of  intense  emotional  investment 
in  a  very  few  persons."  25 

This  intimate  social  world  of  the  middle-class  American  family  leads 
to  strong  identifications  with  the  parents,  sharp  sibling-rivalry  patterns, 
deep  hostilities  toward  members  of  the  family  as  well  as  deep  attach- 
ments, and  combinations  of  all  of  these.  Often  a  child's  whole  approach 
to  outsiders  and  to  the  world  in  general  may  be  based  on  his  relationships 
with  his  parents  and  siblings.  If  he  has  been  displaced  in  his  parents' 
affections  by  a  younger  child,  for  example,  he  may  seek  love  and  attention 
in  all  his  relations  with  other  adults.  If  the  problem  is  not  adequately 
compensated  for  or  worked  out,  this  tendency  may  persist  throughout 
life.26 

The  narrow  family  unit  also  introduces  important  relationships  of 
dependency  of  the  children  upon  the  parents.  The  parents  devote  them- 

25  Leighton  and  Kluckhohn,  op.  tit.,  p.  48. 

26  The  Orson  Welles  film,  Citizen  Kane,  was  a  fictional  biography  of  an  individual  who, 
rejected  in  childhood  by  his  parents  and  forced  to  live  with  a  wealthy  man,  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  amassing  possessions  and  power  in  order  to  get  attention  and  affection  from 
others.  His  mistake  was  in  assuming  he  could  "buy"  this  type  of  response,  and  he  was 
never  able  to  find  satisfaction  and  release  from  his  anxieties. 
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selves  to  the  rearing  and  training  of  the  child,  and  the  average  middle- 
class  child  in  American  society  gets  more  attention  from  his  parents,  es- 
pecially the  mother,  than  children  in  many  other  societies.  As  the  Freud- 
ians discovered  long  ago,  this  close  relationship  of  dependency  on  the 
parents  creates  important  emotional  ties  which  can  often  become  the 
focus  for  conflict.  In  a  society  with  some  male  social  dominance  like  ours 
a  boy  must  learn  not  to  identify  too  strongly  with  the  mother,  but  to 
take  the  father  as  his  model.  In  a  small  family  unit  this  can  often  become 
a  severe  crisis  situation.  In  societies  where  the  child  is  surrounded  by  a 
larger  group  of  consanguine  relatives,  the  patterns  of  identification  and 
dependency  are  different  and  usually  less  intense. 

The  small  family,  isolated  from  relatives  and  the  world  in  general, 
can  be  a  breeding  ground  for  insecurity  in  the  child.  Protected  and  de- 
fended in  early  childhood,  insulated  from  the  shocks  of  the  outer  environ- 
ment, the  typical  middle-class  child  is  later  forced  to  play  new  roles  in 
his  school  and  occupational  groups.  These  roles  come  to  him  suddenly, 
usually  with  little  preparation  from  his  parents.  They  require  adjustments 
of  a  totally  different  type  from  those  he  has  built  up  with  his  parents  and 
siblings,  and  conflict,  frustration,  and  "wild"  behavior  is  often  the  re- 
sult.27 

A  similar  pattern  holds  true  for  the  assumption  of  parenthood.  The 
child  is  expected  to  leave  his  parental  family  and  start  his  "own"  family, 
that  is,  a  new  conjugal-biologic  unit.  His  departure  therefore  ruptures 
the  parental  family,  frequently  resulting  in  serious  strain  and  perennial 
difficulty  over  the  clash  of  loyalties  between  the  two  families  involved.28 
The  husband  who  cannot  forget  his  mother,  and  the  wife  who  sees  her 
husband  in  the  model  of  her  father,  are  familiar  figures  in  American 
family  life.  Perhaps  in  no  other  society  are  mothers  as  likely  to  weep 
when  their  child  gets  married.  In  a  consanguine-oriented  society,  and  in 
many  rural  American  groups,  marriage  is  a  complex  and  happy  occasion, 
since  a  new  economic  unit  is  added  to  the  large  group  of  relatives.  The 
other  spouse  also  maintains  his  or  her  duties  back  home  in  his  or  her 

27  For  full  discussions  of  these  aspects  of  socialization  see  Talcott  Parsons,  "Age  and 
Sex  in  the  Social  Structure  of  the  United  States";  "The  Kinship  System  of  the  Contemporary 
United  States";  and  "Certain  Primary  Sources  and  Patterns  of  Aggression  in  the  Social 
Structure  of  the  Western  World."  A  discussion  on  neo-Freudian  lines  is  found  in  Abram 
Kardiner,  Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society,  Chapters  10,  11. 

28  Sociologists  often  call  the  original  family  the  "family  of  orientation,"  and  the  new 
family  the  "family  of  procreation."  Our  urban  middle-class-family  organization  can  thus 
be  diagrammed  as  a  series  of  conjugal-biologic  units,  all  overlapping  with  one  or  more 
members  through  marriages.  The  creation  of  a  family  of  procreation  results  in  the  break-up 
of  a  family  of  orientation,  and  so  on. 
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consanguine  family,  and  thus  marriage  does  not  result  in  a  break-up  of 
a  "family." 

One  point  where  the  intensity  of  relations  within  the  small  family 
unit  becomes  very  influential  on  the  child's  behavior  is  the  beginning  of 
courtship  behavior  in  adolescence.  The  "dating"  system,  so  important 
in  middle-class  circles,  is  probably  not  duplicated  anywhere  on  earth, 
according  to  Geoffrey  Gorer.29  This  system  is  characterized  by  consider- 
able covert  tension,  shyness,  awkwardness,  "showing  off,"  and  lengthy, 
oblique  attempts  at  intimacy.  While  Gorer  and  others  30  have  seen  it  as 
a  kind  of  competitive  status-getting  game  rather  than  true  courtship,  it 
can  be  pointed  out  that  the  whole  dating  complex  takes  its  form  from  the 
initial  awkwardness  of  adjusting  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  who  is 
not  a  parent  or  sibling.  The  middle-class  American  child  begins  to  "date" 
relatively  suddenly,  without  much  gradual  preparation  for  taking  in- 
dependent sexual  roles  other  than  what  he  has  taken  on  in  the  carefully 
supervised  school  and  play  groups  of  the  lower  grades.  Like  so  many 
other  aspects  of  his  assumption  of  roles  outside  the  family,  dating  is 
laden  with  anxieties,  insecurities,  and  fears.  Add  to  this  situation  the 
various  taboos  against  sexual  topics  introduced  in  most  middle-class 
American  families  and  one  has  considerable  data  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  curious  combination  of  distance  and  intimacy  in  the  dating  com- 
plex. The  status-getting  and  "showoff"  aspects  of  dating  arise  out  of  the 
parental  pressure  on  the  child  to  achieve  and  excel  and  at  the  same  time 
"be  one  of  the  group." 

The  above  remarks  have  stressed  some  of  the  difficulties  (from  the 
child's  point  of  view)  arising  from  the  small-family  system.  However,  it 
is  also  apparent  that  this  structure  functions  for  socialization  in  ways 
which  we  as  Americans  may  view  as  positive.  The  most  obvious  of  these 
is  the  encouragement  of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  mobility,  and 
dignity.  In  systems  with  consanguine  tendencies,  as  in  the  primogeniture 
pattern  in  Europe  where  only  the  oldest  son  may  inherit  property,  indi- 
vidual freedom  is  not  encouraged  to  the  same  degree,  and  the  child  grows 
up  with  a  more  rigidly  determined  status. 

t»v 'The  conjugal  family  system  also  functions  in  the  direction  of  a 
separation  of  the  concept  of  "family  standing"  from  individual  status 
and  achievement.  Since  the  small  conjugal  family  disappears  with  the 
marriage  of  the  children  and  the  death  of  the  parents,  there  is  less  tend- 
ency to  stereotype  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  family  background. 


29  Gorer,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  4. 

30  See  Willard  Waller,  "The  Rating  and  Dating  Complex. 
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This  means  there  are  fewer  ascribed  statuses,  and  occupational  roles  are 
separated  from  kinship  roles.  This  tendency  is  especially  marked  in  the 
middle  class.  In  other  groups,  as  in  "upper  upper-class"  segments  where 
inheritable  wealth  and  prestige  is  a  significant  factor,  one's  family  means 
much  more  in  determination  of  status  and  role.  It  means  among  other 
things  definite  limitations  upon  whom  one  may  marry.  Thus  many 
upper-class  children  grow  up  with  a  decided  knowledge  of  their  future 
mates. 

The  Structural  Background:  Other  Groups 

We  may  view  the  family  as  a  "primary  group,"  thereby  stressing 
the  actual  face-to-face  interaction  of  persons  within  its  boundaries.  The 
middle-class  child,  however,  interacts  in  certain  other  groups  beyond  the 
family  circle.  The  "play  group"  of  early  childhood  is  important  in  the 
development  of  patterns  of  leadership,  spectatorship,  loyalty,  co-oper- 
ative participation,  and  in  a  host  of  attitudes  which  we  shall  discuss  in  a 
later  section. 

The  child  brings  to  his  play  group  some  of  the  basic  interpersonal 
patterns  of  interaction  he  has  learned  in  his  family,  and  these  undergo 
some  change  in  the  process.  Thus,  the  child  who  has  learned  to  secure 
attention  through  aggression,  because  of  a  more  powerful  sibling,  may 
find  his  play  group  uncongenial  to  such  methods.  The  child  may  then 
adjust  by  changing  his  approach,  or  he  may  experience  frustration,  de- 
pending upon  how  flexible  he  may  be  and  upon  the  depth  of  the  aggressive 
tendencies. 

The  extent  of  influence  of  the  play  group  upon  the  child  will  vary 
by  individual  and  group,  but  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  usual  middle-class 
situation  the  play  group  does  not  offer  a  very  broad  front  of  socialization 
for  the  child.  It  is  usually  fairly  well  supervised,  and  in  itself  there  is  not 
much  "reality-contact."  Middle-class  American  culture  makes  a  great 
deal  out  of  the  culture  of  childhood,  stressing  the  fact  that  it  is  a  child's 
world,  and  that  "children  should  enjoy  life  and  not  worry  about  grown-up 
problems."  Hence,  there  is  considerable  parental  encouragement  of  child- 
hood games,  pranks,  "silliness,"  and  other  aspects  of  childhood  fantasy 
so  well  dramatized  in  the  novels  of  Booth  Tarkington.^ln  a  sense,  tken, 
much  of  the  play-group  socialization  experience  in  the  middle-class  is  a 
projection  of  the  parental  goals  for  the  childhood  period,  and  not  a  spon- 
taneous seeking  for  or  finding  of  "real-life"  experiences  on  the  part  of  the 
child!  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  situation  often  encountered  in  the  lower 
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class,  rural  areas,  and  in  folk  societies,  where  the  child  is  inducted  into 
adult  patterns  at  an  early  age,  and  the  culture  of  childhood  is  less  distinct 
from  the  culture  of  adults. 

As  the  child  progresses  through  his  public-school  courses  he  comes 
into  contact  with  groups  other  than  the  play  group.  He  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  school  organizations  and  is  inducted  into  the  competitive  system 
of  classroom  activities.  He  may  join  a  church  organization  or  the  Scouts, 
or  he  may  be  a  member  of  a  neighborhood  "gang."  These  groups  which 
often  emerge  gradually  out  of  a  play-group  situation  have  been  called 
"secondary  groups."  They  leave  an  imprint  on  the  child's  behavior  which 
varies  with  individual  and  place,  but  which  in  general  have  an  important 
function  in  teaching  him  further  patterns  of  obedience,  loyalty,  com- 
petitiveness, authority  attitudes,  and  others.  The  culture  of  childhood 
with  its  fantasies  and  removal  from  adult  concerns  is  still  evident,  but 
it  begins  to  merge  into  more  specialized  forms  in  the  high-school  period. 

At  this  point  the  first  important  conflict  with  the  family  group  usu- 
ally takes  place.  The  adolescent  experiences  a  need  to  take  on  roles  which 
are  more  than  simple  projections  of  parental  wishes  or  the  simple  roles 
of  childhood.  He  may,  for  example,  run  for  editor  of  the  school  newspaper, 
an  experience  which  might  show  him  that  the  concepts  of  "fair  play," 
co-operation,  or  individualistic  striving  which  his  parents  stressed  are 
not  always  functional.  The  high-school  atmosphere  is  long  on  prestige, 
and  the  protected  child  suddenly  demands  to  use  the  family  car  and  stay 
out  late  at  night,  since  these  acts  are  prestige-getting  devices  in  the  school 
society.  His  teachers  in  high  school  may  call  him  "Mr."  and  impress 
upon  him  the  fact  that  he  is  "no  longer  a  child" — a  fact  of  which  his 
parents  have  not  informed  him! 

As  his  group  affiliations  and  interactions  widen  he  comes  into  contact 
with  a  bewildering  set  of  values  and  attitudes  which  his  narrow  family 
unit  had  probably  not  anticipated.  His  teachers  may  "teach  him  to  think 
for  himself,"  while  his  parents  want  him  to  be  a  "good  boy"  according  to 
their  model.  The  role  of  lawyer  which  his  parents  had  taught  him  to 
regard  as  the  acme  of  achievement  now  becomes  subordinated  to  other 
goals  which  seem  much  more  important  to  him.  A  date  with  the  school 
popularity  queen  may  become  much  more  vital  than  his  piano  lessons, 
and  his  desire  for  security  may  become  much  more  pressing  now  that  he 
is  partly  detached  from  dependence  upon  the  love  of  his  parents.  Or  his 
dependence  upon  his  parents  may  be  so  great  that  he  cannot  successfully 
adjust  to  the  new  demands  of  the  school  social  situation,  and  conflict 
results. 
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The  process  of  interaction  with  secondary  group  situations  continues 
as  the  adolescent  passes  into  college  or  into  occupational  statuses  in  his 
community.  Essentially  this  whole  process  is  one  of  progressive  breaking- 
away  from  the  parental  and  sibling  group,  although  the  precise  details 
and  degrees  are  infinitely  variable  from  individual  to  individual.  The 
extent  to  which  these  secondary-group  influences  modify  the  patterns 
inculcated  in  childhood  will  therefore  vary  by  individual.  Probably  every 
child  retains  basic  personality  qualities,31  like  compulsiveness,  depend- 
ence, integration,  and  freedom  of  response  which  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  childhood  period,  but  the  ways  in  which  these  are  manifested,  sub- 
dued, or  magnified  will  depend  on  the  character  of  his  later  experiences-y- 
In  typical  middle-class  American  life  the  importance  of  these  later  sec- 
ondary-group contacts,  with  their  relative  abruptness  and  demands  for 
adjustment,  is  very  great.  The  psychologist  who  sees  all  adult  personality 
as  a  reflection  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  likely  to  make  serious  errors 
when  interpreting  the  behavior  of  Americans  who  have  undergone  this 
type  of  socialization. 

Child  Training  and  Child  Behavior 

The  remarks  and  examples  in  previous  sections  relating  to  middle- 
class  methods  of  rearing  and  training  children  may  now  be  brought  to- 
gether. This  can  be  done  most  conveniently  by  means  of  the  chart  to  fol- 
low. We  also  return  to  the  theme  of  group  differences  in  the  form  of  a 
right-hand  column  on  the  chart  which  summarizes  comparative  data  for 
a  lower-class  slum  family.  Precisely  how  typical  this  individual  family  is 
for  the  entire  group  is  not  known,  but  the  authors  32  assure  us  that  it 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical. 

In  reading  this  chart,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  middle-class  system 
of  rearing  and  training  children  is  noticeably  more  restrictive  of  the 
child's  own  free,  exploratory  impulses.  In  general,  this  system  is  more 
productive  of  basic  emotional  anxieties  centering  on  love,  sense  of  self, 
bodily  functions,  and  relationships  with  others;  it  also  places  much 
greater  demands  upon  the  child  both  to  conform  to  group  norms  and  to 
achieve  independent  status.  The  lower-class  family  system,  on  the  other 

31  See  G.  Murphy,  L.  B.  Murphy,  and  T.  M.  Newcomb,  Experimented  Social  Psychology, 
Chapter  6,  for  a  theoretical  discussion. 

32  Davis  and  Havighurst,  op.  cit.  The  family  in  question  also  happens  to  be  Negro,  but 
this  "racial"  factor  is  not  important  in  the  determination  of  the  child-training  methods. 
Comparable  material  from  lower-class  White  families,  as  found  by  social  workers  and  others, 
is  abundant. 
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hand,  is  less  restrictive;  more  productive  of  reality-anxieties  centering 
upon  problems  of  sheer  existence;  stresses  aggressiveness  and  self-defense 
rather  than  achievement;  and  is  less  concerned  with  conformity  to  group 
norms.  The  middle-class  home  is  constructed  around  the  idea  of  living 
up  to  a  real  or  imagined  standard;  the  lower-class  home  is  based  on  the 
conception  of  a  physical  location  for  shelter  and  security.  Within  these 
contrasting  conceptions  of  the  family-home  setting  the  children  are  pro- 
vided with  their  early  learning  experiences.  It  is  obvious  that  important 
differences  in  the  personalities  of  middle-  and  lower-class  children  might 
result  from  these  contrasting  systems. 

These  training  environments  however  must  always  be  set  against  the 
later  experiences  of  the  child  outside  of  the  family  circle.  In  the  middle- 
class  family  these  experiences  are  usually  delayed  and  are  not  of  great 
significance  until  about  the  time  of  high  school  and  the  assumption  of 
adult  roles.  In  the  lower-class  family,  secondary-group  experiences  for  the 
child  come  much  earlier,  and  may  be  of  great  importance  in  the  molding 
of  the  child's  behavior.  Children  from  lower-class  homes  go  to  work 
earlier,  are  in  more  intimate  contact  with  the  urban  environment,  and 
probably  have  less  emotional  attachment  of  a  basic  sort  to  the  parents 
and  siblings,  although  this  latter  factor  is  mostly  guesswork.  In  con- 
sidering adult  personality  then  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  this 
difference  in  the  two  systems  of  child  training.  One  might  expect  to  find 
adolescent,  adult,  and  nonfamilial  childhood  experiences  having  greater 
influence  upon  the  child's  personality  in  lower-class  individuals  than  in 
middle-class  individuals.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
middle-class  socialization  pattern  the  onset  of  adolescence  and  adulthood 
is  sudden  and  often  traumatic,  and  may  occur  under  circumstances  that 
will  have  an  influence  of  greater  significance  for  the  child's  personality 
than  many  of  the  earlier  training  experiences.  To  provide  full  answers  to 
such  questions  and  hypotheses,  systematic  research  on  growing  children 
in  a  defined  social  setting  must  be  made. 

FIGURE   26 

CLASS  DIFFERENCES  IN  SOCIALIZATION  PATTERNS 

CHILD     TRAINING     AND     CHILD  CHILD     TRAINING     AND     CHILD 

BEHAVIOR    IN    THE  BEHAVIOR    IN    A    LOWER-CLASS 

MIDDLE    CLASS  SLUM    FAMILY* 

"Slow"  socialization;  child  not  pushed  to-  "Fast"   socialization;   child   pushed   into 

ward  adult  roles.  Much  parental  shield-  adult  roles   rapidly,   due  to   economic 

ing  of  child  from  world.  pressures  and  less  parental  protection. 
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CHILD    TRAINING    AND    CHILD 

BEHAVIOR    IN   THE 

MIDDLE   CLASS 


CHILD    TRAINING    AND    CHILD 

BEHAVIOR    IN   A    LOWER-CLASS 

SLUM    FAMILY  * 


Child  encouraged  in  later  years  to  "suc- 
ceed," often  to  "do  better"  than  father 
in  achievement  and  status.  Child- train- 
ing methods  in  general  develop  a  desire 
in  child  for  achievement. 


Same  goals  often  present,  but  played 
down.  More  acceptance  of  fact  that 
child  will  probably  follow  status  of  fa- 
ther. Training  methods  do  not  usually 
develop  desire  for  achievement. 


Parents  habitually  stress  conformity  to 
group  norms  as  well  as  individualistic 
achievement.  Success  of  child  often 
measured  against  neighborhood  para- 
gon. Child  often  unsure  of  what  stand- 
ards he  must  adopt. 


Much  less  stress  on  conformity.  Group 
norms  less  rigid,  more  informal.  No 
"living  up  to  the  Joneses"  pattern.  Rare 
stress  on  measuring  up  to  standard  set 
by  neighbor  child.  Child  freer  to  set  own 
standards. 


Sexual  roles  distinct:  Boys  should  be  "mas- 
culine but  gentlemanly";  "sissy"  stigma 
fairly  strong;  varies  by  age  group.  Girls 
should  be  "feminine"  and  attractive  to 
boys.  Variation  with  respect  to  issue  of 
equal  education,  right  to  earn  own  liv- 
ing, etc. 


Sexual  roles  distinct,  but  different:  Boys 
should  be  hypermasculine,  aggressive, 
antigentlemanly.  "Sissy"  stigma  very 
pronounced.  Girls  should  be  feminine, 
but  also  greater  aggressiveness  is  ac- 
cepted. More  acceptance  of  right  of 
girl  to  earn  own  living,  etc. 


Training  teaches  the  virtue  of  competition 
and  co-operation  in  the  "fair  play"  sense 
("get  ahead,  but  do  it  fairly.")  Playing- 
down  of  aggressive  methods  and  of  ag- 
gression in  general,  at  least  in  overt 
forms.  Middle-class  child  in  school  with 
lower-class  pupils  is  often  labeled 
"sissy."  Middle-class  child  gangs  com- 
pete, but  do  not  follow  regular  aggres- 
sive pattern. 


Training  teaches  the  virtue  of  aggressive 
defense  and  attack-as-defense.  Aggres- 
sion in  general  less  tabooed,  more  ac- 
cepted. "Fair  play"  unstressed  or  absent 
in  home,  but  child  encounters  it  in 
school.  Leads  to  conflict  with  school 
authorities,  who  are  middle-class- 
minded.  Lower-class  child  gangs  very 
aggressive  and  combative. 


Training  methods  use  parental  love  sys- 
tematically as  a  reward  for  obedience 
and  achievement,  thus  stimulating  anx- 
iety. Guilt  on  part  of  parents  arises,  and 
sympathy  characteristically  and  incon- 
sistently follows  severe  withholding  of 
love,  breeding  further  anxiety. 


Sibling  rivalries  usually  intense;  center 
around  competition  for  parental  love 
and  attention. 


Training  methods  do  not  use  love  as  re- 
ward systematically.  Rewards  more 
usually  in  material  sphere.  "Obedience" 
not  stressed  beyond  basic  adjustment 
to  somewhat  informal  family  routine. 
Love  more  freely  given.  Hostility  be- 
tween parents  and  child  more  readily 
accepted.  System  probably  less  anxiety- 
producing. 

Sibling  rivalries  probably  equally  intense, 
but  are  more  open  and  aggressive. 
Center  on  competition  in  social  re- 
lationships outside  family  to  some  ex- 
tent. 


Family  and  home  environment  more  com- 
plex in  material  sense;  more  restrictions 
required  to  maintain  routine  and  order. 


Family  and  home  environment  simpler, 
fewer  restrictions  required. 
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CHILD    TRAINING    AND     CHILD 

BEHAVIOR    IN    THE 

MIDDLE    CLASS 


CHILD    TRAINING    AND    CHILD 

BEHAVIOR    IN    A    LOWER-CLASS 

SLUM    FAMILY  * 


Punishment  inconsistent.  Parents  tend  to 
have  much  guilt  over  punishment,  and 
do  not  sustain  practices.  More  emphasis 
on  "humanitarian"  treatment  of  child, 
alternating  with  severe  punishment. 
Child  learns  more  complex  and  variable 
patterns  of  love  and  hostility.  Situa- 
tional punishment  stressed  ("go  stand  in 
the  corner  and  feel  ashamed"). 

Considerable  restriction  and  repression  of 
organic  functions  of  body.  Elimination 
viewed  as  "duty";  toilet  training  early 
and  rigid  (usually  earlier  than  physical 
maturation  of  child  can  assimilate).  Sex 
tabooed;  introduction  to  sexual  know- 
ledge occurs  late  in  childhood.  Whole 
system  introduces  anxieties  and  tensions 
over  organic  functions. 


Routinized  feeding  of  child  in  infancy;  car- 
ries over  into  later  childhood  in  form  of 
rigid  three-meals-a-day  system.  Children 
in  general  show  more  anxieties  of  a  basic 
sort  over  food. 

Children's  fears  seem  to  center  in  symbolic 
areas  (as  in  the  fear  of  not  being  loved, 
of  not  living  up  to  the  neighborhood 
paragon,  or  to  parent's  goals  for  child). 


Training  in  the  use  of  language  stresses  the 
symbolic  expression  of  ideas.  Literacy 
stressed  greatly,  because  it  is  a  large  fac- 
tor in  "success." 


Punishment,  like  love,  given  more  freely 
and  more  consistently.  Child  learns 
simpler,  more  clear-cut  patterns  of  love 
and  hostility.  Physical  punishment 
stressed. 


Less  restriction  and  repression  of  organic 
pleasures  and  functions.  Partly  due  to 
such  physical  factors  as  more  crowded 
living  conditions,  partly  due  to  more 
relaxed  attitudes.  Earlier  exposure  to 
sexual  functions,  often  within  home. 
Children  permitted  to  "get  dirty"; 
fewer  taboos  on  dirt;  more  likely  to  be 
seen  as  a  practical  rather  than  a  moral 
issue.  Probably  less  anxiety-producing. 
Some  conflicts  with  school  authorities 
over  system. 

Feeding  not  routinized  in  infancy;  rigid 
meal  schedules  not  adhered  to  later. 
Family  tends  to  "eat  when  there's 
food."  Anxieties  over  food  more  real- 
istic— based  on  hunger. 

Fears  seem  to  center  in  environmental 
areas  (as  in  the  fear  of  going  hungry, 
being  dispossessed,  and  the  like).  Some 
symbolic  fears  develop  in  school,  when 
awareness  of  deprivation  develops. 

Training  in  the  use  of  language  stresses 
emotional  expression  (e.g.,  profanity), 
and  in  utilitarian  control  over  environ- 
ment, rather  than  in  the  expression  of 
ideas.  Literacy  not  stressed.  Leads  to 
school  difficulties. 


*  The  material  in  this  column  has  been  derived  principally  from  Davis  and  Havighurst, 
op.  cit.,  although  some  observational  data  of  the  authors'  have  been  used. 

We  may  compare  the  two  systems  of  child  training  just  presented 
with  a  third  example,  this  time  from  a  "backwoods"  rural  community  in 
Tennessee.33  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  area  in  the  United  States, 
populated  by  native  White  Americans,  with  sharper  contrasts  to  the  urban 

33  Claudia  Lewis,  Children  of  the  Cumberland. 
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middle-  and  lower-class  environments  of  the  two  previous  cases.  One 
would  therefore  expect  a  priori  many  important  differences. 

Upon  inspection  one  finds  both  some  striking  similarities  and  some 
equally  striking  differences.  The  whole  system  of  child  rearing  and  train- 
ing in  the  home  is  virtually  identical  in  pattern  and  detail  with  those  of 
the  lower-class  slum  family  described  in  the  chart.  As  in  the  lower-class 
family,  the  rural  "backwoods"  type  is  minimally  restrictive;  not  produc- 
tive of  basic  anxieties  centering  on  food  and  organic  functions;  love  is  more 
freely  given  than  in  the  middle-class  type;  and  conformity  to  group 
norms  is  not  made  a  shibboleth  of  the  child's  training.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  child's  growth  is  free,  uncomplicated  by  status  aspirations  and 
needs  for  cleanliness,  and  is  much  more  unified  from  the  standpoint  of 
parent-child  relationships. 

A  few  similarities  with  middle-class  patterns  as  opposed  to  lower- 
class  methods  can  be  found.  For  example,  the  rural  culture  stresses  sexual 
taboos  with  about  the  same  stringency  as  middle-class  culture,  and  the 
taboo  against  the  nude  body  is  also  severe.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  these  taboos  are  not  presented  to  the  child  with  the  same  deep  sense 
of  shame  as  in  middle-class  homes,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  regarded 
as  strictly  comparable.  Moreover,  the  taboos  themselves  are  related  to  a 
much  more  homogeneous  and  integrated  folk  culture.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  an  integrated  system  of  beliefs  about  conduct  and  the  nature  of 
the  world,  and  are  not  stripped  of  all  content  except  the  shameful,  as 
they  usually  are  in  typical  middle-class  culture. 

Among  the  important  differences  as  compared  to  both  middle-  and 
lower-class  socialization  patterns  are  the  following: 

1)  There  is  much  less  evidence  of  reality-anxieties  centering  around 
food  and  housing  than  in  the  lower-class  situation.  The  small  subsistence 
farms  are  often  owned,  and  rarely  foreclosed,  so  the  semimigratory  aspect 
of  lower-class  slum  life  is  much  less  evident.  Food,  while  not  abundant, 
is  not  so  dependent  upon  a  cash  supply  and  is  therefore  not  a  source  of 
direct  hunger-anxiety. 

2)  The  greater  space  and  freedom  of  the  country  provides  more  play 
opportunities  for  the  child,  and  he  therefore  does  not  experience  the  con- 
finement and  dangers  of  the  urban  environment,  present  in  both  middle- 
and  lower-class  situations. 

3)  There  is  evidence  that  broken  homes,  due  to  divorce,  are  rarer 
in  the  rural  family.  The  father  is  also  closer  to  home  and  associates  more 
with  the  children.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  considerable  emphasis 
in  the  rural  family  upon  the  father  as  a  model  for  the  boys — a  direct 
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contrast  with  the  middle-class  pattern,  where  the  child  is  expected  to  go 
beyond  his  father  in  achievement,  and  in  the  lower-class  family,  where 
the  father  is  usually  away  from  home  and  the  mother  raises  the  children 
largely  single-handed. 

4)  Some  differences  in  sexual  roles  are  also  evident.  Boys  are  ex- 
pected to  be  masculine,  but  are  also  expected  to  take  over  some  of  the 
"feminine"  roles  of  rearing  and  training  the  younger  children.  There  is 
more  restriction  of  aggressive  impulses  toward  women  and  parents  than 
in  the  lower-class  situation,  but  less  restriction  of  aggression  in  general 
than  in  middle-class  socialization. 

5)  Most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  children  of  Summerville 
(the  rural  community  studied)  participate  in  a  common  folk  culture  from 
birth  to  death — a  culture  which  is  centered  in  their  own  isolated  region. 
They  are  raised  according  to  an  "upright  but  not  strict"  system  which 
stresses  religious,  ethical,  and  moral  values,  and  which  has  the  partici- 
pative elements  of  communal  meetings,  folk  singing,  and  strong  kinship 
bonds.  The  child  experiences  more  of  the  consanguine  type  of  family 
environment,  since  the  relatives  on  both  sides  are  all  within  the  com- 
munity and  all  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  The  heterogeneous,  chang- 
ing cultural  environment  of  the  city  is  not  present  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  child  is  confronted  with  a  much  less  stimulating  environment. 

This  socialization  in  a  folk  culture  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages from  the  child's  point  of  view.  It  is  on  the  whole  much  more  secure 
than  either  the  middle-  or  lower-class  environment.  There  is  less  pressure 
toward  both  success  and  conformity,  since  the  possibility  of  a  child 
being  much  different  than  his  parents  is  not  an  issue.  The  schools  offer 
an  easy,  simple  course  of  study  without  classroom  competition.  "Success" 
is  a  foreign  notion.  Relatives  are  protecting  and  reassuring.  Coupled  with 
the  more  relaxed  methods  of  child  training,  socialization  in  Summerville 
provides  greater  expectancy  of  secure  adult  personalities. 

But  all  this  has  its  severe  disadvantages  in  the  face  of  the  realities  of 
rural  life  in  the  United  States.  After  a  folklike  upbringing  the  child  is 
expected  to  get  a  farm  or  a  job  in  the  nearby  town  and  support  himself. 
This  is  where  the  trouble  develops,  because  the  early  socialization  ex- 
periences are  not  the  kind  which  permit  the  child  to  "stand  on  his  own 
feet."  In  Summerville,  therefore,  adolescence  is  a  period  of  severer  crisis 
and  confusion  for  the  child  than  in  either  the  middle-  or  lower-class 
groups.  Thrown  on  his  own  because  of  a  lack  of  economic  resources  in 
the  community,  the  child  finds  he  is  unprepared  and  "goes  wild,"  and  the 
characteristic  behavior  of  rural  adolescents  from  "broken"  areas  ensues. 
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Untrained  in  competitive  and  aggressive  behavior,  unused  to  getting 
along  without  relatives,  the  Summerville  adult  in  the  city  is  a  relief  case, 
unable  to  support  himself  adequately  and  not  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
pace  and  complexities  of  individualistic  city  life.  He  returns  to  the  farm 
and  works  out  whatever  readjustment  he  can.  Life  in  the  urban  world 
takes  self-confidence  and  self -discipline;  the  indulgent,  effortless,  sup- 
portive socialization  patterns  of  the  rural  society  fail  to  provide  this  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  successful  adjustment  to  city  life. 

With  this  material  for  comparison,  the  full  meaning  of  socialization 
in  America  becomes  clearer.  The  middle-class  pattern  which  is  becoming 
so  widespread  is  a  pattern  which  "shocks"  the  child  into  the  requisite 
state  of  individualism,  anxiety,  and  aspiration  necessary  for  role-playing 
in  the  urban  environment,  by  sharply  contrasting  "child"  and  "adult" 
cultures,  stressing  achievement,  and  the  like.  In  backwoods  rural  areas 
we  find  a  pattern  of  socialization  which  inducts  the  child  into  adult  pat- ' 
terns  of  noncompetitiveness  and  kin-group  co-operativeness  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  the  shocks  and  breaks  with  the  family,  typical  of  the 
middle-class  system,  are  not  present.  Thus,  the  child  finds  difficulty  in 
adjusting  to  a  family-less  mode  of  life.  Lower-class  patterns  in  one  sense 
combine  the  two  types.  The  security  of  the  rural  pattern  is  brought  in 
through  child  training,  but  the  child's  socialization  through  the  secondary 
groups  of  the  city  provides  him  with  much  of  the  requisite  individualism 
for  urban  living. 

Among  other  things,  these  comparative  data  show  us  that  child- 
training  methods  in  the  family  are  by  no  means  the  only  formative  as- 
pects of  socialization.  They  are  meaningless  if  not  combined  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  group  situation  experienced  by  the  child  outside  of  the 
family  and  in  adolescence.  Taking  child  training  alone  one  would  expect 
identical  personalities  for  lower-class  and  rural  children.  But  we  find  in- 
stead that  the  rural  adult,  if  he  must  leave  the  country  as  most  now  must 
do,  is  extraordinarily  maladjusted  to  city  life.  The  lower-class  adult  is 
usually  well  adjusted  to  city  life.  The  middle-class  child  is  also  adjusted 
to  city  life,  but  through  a  different  set  of  experiences  than  either  lower 
class  or  rural.  He  also  adjusts  to  a  different  class  level  than  the  lower- 
class  individual. 

The  Formation  of  Attitudes 

All  the  various  influences  which  play  upon  the  child  during  his  forma- 
tive years — mass-cultural  media,  parental  care  and  training,  and  sec- 
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ondary-group  contacts — have  important  effects  upon  his  behavior  and 
basic  emotional  patterns.  One  very  important  phase  of  this  process  is 
the  formation  of  attitudes  or  "expectable  responses"  toward  things, 
ideas,  persons,  and  situations.  Social  psychologists  have  made  numerous 
studies  of  this  aspect  of  socialization  in  middle-class  American  children, 
and  a  large  amount  of  data  is  available. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  process 
of  attitude  acquirement  and  formation  as  a  conscious,  objective  process. 
Since  so  many  attitudes  derive  from  childhood  experience,  a  clear  recol- 
lection of  when  and  how  they  were  acquired  is  unusual.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  a  culture  like  the  American  middle  class,  which  is  well  known 
for  its  ethnocentrism  and  conviction  that  its  attitudes  are  the  "only  and 
best"  attitudes.  From  our  previous  discussions  in  other  chapters  it  is  now 
clear  that  each  culture  has  its  own  particular  and  peculiar  set  of  attitudes 
which  represent  part  of  the  special  answers  to  the  general  human  needs 
and  problems. 

Since  there  is  so  much  variability  in  socialization  in  American  society, 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  generalizations  about  what  specific  attitudes  are 
acquired  by  the  child,  and  from  what  groups.  Within  the  middle  class  two 
families  may  have  identical  child-training  procedures,  but  the  attitude 
content  of  the  family  group  may  be  strikingly  different.  One  family  may 
have  parents  of  a  "liberal"  political  and  economic  turn  of  mind;  while  the 
other  family  may  have  a  conservative  perspective.  The  children  of  these 
two  families,  whatever  personality  similarities  they  may  have  as  a  con- 
sequence of  similar  child  training,  may  differ  importantly  in  politico- 
economic  attitudes.  The  degree  to  which  these  attitude  differences  may 
affect  their  adult  adjustment  and  behavior  is  a  matter  of  the  kinds  of 
social  situations  and  experiences  they  may  experience  later.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  the  "liberal"  family  go  to  a  conservative  school  they  may  change 
their  attitudes,  while  if  the  "conservative"  children  attend  a  school  with 
similar  conservative  attitudes  no  change  will  be  observed.  Different  ad- 
justmental  patterns  in  the  school  for  the  two  sets  of  children  is  thus 
indicated. 

Although  the  factor  of  family  variability  in  attitude  as  a  function  of 
our  heterogeneous  culture  is  always  present,  certain  generalized  trends 
can  be  observed.  Attitudes  reflecting  the  ideal  patterns  and  mores  of  the 
culture  are  formed  early  in  the  family  group.  The  chief  mechanism  here 
seems  to  be  identification  with  the  parents,  an  expectable  consequence  in 
light  of  the  isolation  of  the  conjugal  family  and  the  emphasis  within  it 
upon  close,  interpersonal  adjustment.  The  child  takes  the  parents  as 
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models  and  absorbs  their  dominant  attitudes  simply  because  few  other 
authoritative  models  exist  for  him.  Thus,  the  basic  attitudes  toward  the 
institutions  and  relationships  in  our  society  are  formed  within  the  family 
group.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  are  attitudes  of  acceptance  and 
conformity  although  they  are  defined  differently  in  different  families. 
There  is  no  law  which  demands  that  the  early  attitudes  be  conformable 
to  the  ideal  patterns  and  mores;  it  is  simply  that  the  majority  of  families 
in  our  middle-class  sector  conform  to  generalized  ideal  patterns,  and  this 
tendency  is  reflected  in  the  child.  For  example,  most  middle-class  families 
accept  without  serious  question  the  attitudes  and  arrangements  of  our 
capitalist  economy  concerning  money  and  property,  and  their  children 
grow  up  with  a  similar  point  of  view.  This  viewpoint  is  instilled  from  the 
very  beginning,  in  admonitions  to  take  care  of  one's  own  toys,  in  the 
careful  division  of  possessions  between  siblings,  the  saving  of  pennies, 
and  the  like. 

In  other  primary  groups,  like  the  play  group  of  childhood,  attitudes 
like  the  above  are  strengthened  and  sometimes  challenged.  The  play 
group  also  contributes  new  attitudes  toward  other  categories  of  persons 
and  relationships  in  the  society.  The  middle-class  child  in  public  school 
takes  on  class  attitudes  fairly  early  as  a  result  of  social  distinctions  made 
between  his  group  and  others.  Negro  children  may  be  part  of  the  play 
group  at  first,  but  in  time  exclusion  begins  to  operate.34  The  Negro  chil- 
dren soon  form  their  own  group  and  this  division,  like  others  between  the 
"poor  kids"  and  the  "rich  kids,"  become  a  regular  part  of  the  playground 
scene.  Attitudes  toward  these  groups,  stimulated  by  models  in  the  fami- 
lies, emerge  in  the  form  of  name-calling  and  stereotyping. 

As  the  child  comes  into  contact  with  secondary  groups  his  attitudes 
undergo  further  changes.  The  vague  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  which 
in  our  middle-class  culture  are  not  usually  overtly  developed  by  parental 
instruction,  crystallize  rather  late,  after  the  child  has  had  wider  contacts. 
The  high-school  period  is  especially  important  for  sexual  roles  and  at- 
titude formation.  The  sudden  need  for  adjustment  to  the  opposite  sex, 
never  a  problem  in  the  family  or  in  other  primary  groups,  now  becomes  a 

34  It  should  not  be  thought  that  this  process  of  division  results  in  mutual  satisfaction. 
Since  our  society  stresses  equalitarian,  democratic  ideal  patterns,  and  the  division  into  Negro 
and  White  groups  is  accompanied  always  by  opprobrium  and  discrimination,  the  attitudes 
toward  the  division  are  not  equivalent  on  both  sides.  White  children  typically  hold  attitudes 
of  vague  superiority  and  discrimination;  Negro  children  attitudes  of  resentment  mixed  with 
some  "racial  pride."  (For  a  study  of  the  effects  of  these  early  divisions  into  "racial"  groups 
on  Negro  children  and  adolescents,  see  Allison  Davis  and  John  Dollard,  Children  of  Bondage.) 
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necessity  with  the  onset  of  "dating,"  sexually  segregated  course  subjects, 
and  so  on. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  aspects  of  the  middle-class 
culture  is  its  numerous  contradictory  and  bipolar  patterns.  The  typical 
child  must  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  these  contrasting  points  of  view  and 
commands  and  somehow  work  out  his  own  particular  set  of  patterns.  He 
usually  internalizes  the  contradictions  without  much  conflict,  but  if  he 
experiences  unusual  frustration,  or  if  he  is  a  "sensitive"  child  (usually 
meaning  more  careful  parental  training),  he  feels  these  contradictions 
very  deeply.  His  parents  may  instruct  him  to  avoid  discriminations 
against  people  of  other  races  and  creeds,  but  the  social  structure  of  his 
school  demands  such  discriminations.  His  parents  may  praise  him  for 
showing  originality  and  ingenuity,  but  when  this  is  extended  to  after- 
school  pranks  his  teachers  read  him  moral  lessons  about  good  citizenship 
requiring  conformity  to  the  rules  and  norms.  Most  of  these  situations  are 
a  result  of  the  atomistic,  variable  conjugal  family  group  and  its  own  cul- 
ture, running  into  contradiction  with  the  cultures  of  secondary  groups. 
However,  the  contradictions  themselves  become  part  of  the  whole  culture 
since  the  child  grows  up  with  the  dual  sets  of  attitudes,  transmits  some 
of  these  to  his  children,  and  carries  others  into  his  own  secondary-group 
participations.  The  father  who  urges  his  son  to  "fight  his  own  battles" 
may  give  lectures  to  the  Boy  Scout  troop  about  enjoying  a  boy's  life  and 
leaving  worries  and  problems  to  the  adults. 

The  formation  of  attitudes  in  the  child  is  not  a  special  or  distinct 
process,  but  is  merely  another  phase  of  the  development  of  the  self.  The 
acquiring  of  attitudes  is  another  result  of  the  interaction  of  individuals 
and  the  taking-over  of  the  roles  and  attitudes  of  others  in  the  process  of 
interaction.  The  dynamic  phase  of  this  was  discussed  in  Chapter  18  in 
the  analysis  of  "self -mechanisms."  Socialization  thus  need  not  be  defined 
as  a  separate  process,  but  merely  as  a  term  which  groups  together  a 
number  of  other  social,  cultural,  and  psychological  functions.  The  prob- 
lem of  socialization  is  simply  to  view  these  functions  in  the  light  of  their 
contribution  to  a  particular  subject  of  interest — the  formation  of  the 
child's  personality. 

In  the  middle  class  these  functions  and  processes  of  socialization 
act  together  to  produce  a  certain  general  type  of  individual,  with  char- 
acteristic ways  of  acting,  thinking,  and  emoting.  The  processes  also 
produce  an  indefinitely  varied  set  of  attitudes,  acts,  and  emotions  which 
help  make  individuals  different  from  one  another.  No  two  middle-class 
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persons  have  identical  attitudes;  but  they  are  quite  likely  to  have  many 
sets  of  attitudes  so  nearly  identical  as  to  make  for  generally  expectable 
forms  of  behavior.  Public-opinion  analysis  helps  us  define  these  broad 
zones  of  attitude-similarity  in  our  culture.  These  studies  imply  a  growing 
tendency  toward  common  methods  of  child  training  and  common  social 
experiences  which  help  to  form  attitudes.  While  there  will  always  be 
heterogeneity,  there  also  will  be  some  tendency  toward  homogeneity  in 
certain  areas  of  behavior.  The  study  of  socialization  provides  the  scientist 
with  a  vital  tool  for  analysis  of  the  dynamic,  genetic  basis  of  these  homo- 
geneous and  heterogeneous  trends. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Socialization  then  involves  a  great  many  factors.  Within  the  term 
we  group  all  the  experiences  which  influence  the  human  individual  in  his 
passage  through  the  society.  All  aspects  of  social  life — childhood  training 
and  care,  group  contacts,  reading,  class  position  and  status,  schooling, 
and  interpersonal  interactions  of  all  kinds  must  be  brought  into  the 
picture  so  as  to  explain  the  typical  and  unique  patterns  of  socialization 
in  any  society.  No  one  of  these  factors  can  be  said  to  be  paramount,  al- 
though some  may  be  more  important  than  others  in  given  societies. 

The  great  complexity  of  socialization  makes  it  difficult  to  define 
within  regular,  delimitable  stages  or  phases.  The  physical  maturation  of 
the  child  forms  a  basic,  underlying  rhythm  of  growth  which  is  found  in 
all  societies,  but  beyond  this  specific  stages  vary  profoundly  from  group 
to  group  and  individual  to  individual.  Some  societies  force  their  children 
to  accept  ways  of  behaving  which  are  not  strictly  compatible  with  their 
capacities  at  a  given  maturational  point — the  early  toilet-training  dis- 
cipline of  the  American  middle  class  is  an  example,  taking  place  as  it  does 
long  before  the  child  is  able  to  co-ordinate  muscular  and  attitudinal 
patterns  in  the  required  way.  Other  societies  permit  the  child  to  acquire 
behavior  more  in  accordance  with  maturational  capacities.  But  no  society 
pushes  the  "forcing"  technique  too  far,  and  thus  some  general  correlation 
of  growth  stages  in  socialization  does  exist,  however  variable  it  may  be. 
We  can  say  that  while  all  individuals  in  all  societies  pass  through  gen- 
eralized "stages"  of  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  adulthood,  and  old 
age,  no  two  individuals  pass  through  them  in  exactly  the  same  way,  or 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  no  two  groups  or  societies  have  identical 
typical  patterns. 

In  American  society  the  middle-class  pattern  makes  a  sharp  dis- 
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tinction  between  childhood  and  adulthood,  with  adolescence  forming  a 
kind  of  twilight  transitional  zone.  The  child  is  thus  protected  and  sheltered 
in  childhood  and  then  released  "on  his  own"  in  adulthood.  In  rural  so- 
ciety there  is  much  less  distinction  between  childhood  and  adulthood,  and 
less  emphasis  upon  a  "youth  culture"  as  contrasted  to  adulthood.  But 
if  the  rural  individual  must  enter  into  urban  life  he  experiences  great 
difficulties  and  a  sudden  change  in  his  behavior  may  take  place.  Or  the 
child  who  has  progressed  from  a  "withdrawn"  stage  to  an  "active"  state 
in  grade  school  may  repeat  the  same  sequence  of  behavior  when  con- 
fronted with  the  college  situation,  thus  effecting  a  repetition  of  "stages." 
The  great  diversity  of  American  life  permits  the  reversals  and  changes  of 
typical  stage  sequences  in  behavioral  development,  and  prohibits  easy 
generalizations. 

In  using  the  terms  "cultural"  or  "social  influences"  when  speaking  of 
child  socialization  we  frequently  give  an  impression  of  definiteness  which 
is  misleading  in  face  of  the  actual  complexity  of  the  situation.  When  an 
American  child  reads  a  comic  book  he  may  receive  an  "influence"  in  the 
nature  of  an  attitude  toward  crime,  and  this  attitude  subsequently  be- 
comes part  of  his  personality.  This  is  one  type  of  direct  influence  through 
a  mass-cultural  medium.  Suppose  the  same  child  is  punished  inconsist- 
ently by  his  parents.  This  is  also  an  "influence"  from  the  "culture"  of 
the  family;  in  this  case,  however,  the  influence  is  not  felt  as  an  attitude, 
but  as  a  generalized  anxiety  about  the  role  of  the  self.  The  same  child 
may  live  in  a  family  which  has  no  servants  and  with  several  brothers  and 
sisters.  This  social  situation  is  also  an  "influence"  and  results  in  certain 
general  character  traits  expectable  in  a  child  who  lacks  servant  care  and 
must  compete  with  many  siblings. 

These  three  examples  of  "influences"  on  the  child  are  only  a  few  of 
many  possible  cultural  instruments,  values,  and  social  situations  which 
play  a  role  in  socialization.  It  can  be  seen  that  they  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  and  analyzed  out  of  any  socialization  problem  before  pat 
generalizations  are  made.  Sociologists  on  the  whole  have  paid  most  at- 
tention to  the  social  situations — the  kinds  of  groups,  socio-economic  and 
class  differences,  and  educational  techniques  which  influence  the  child. 
Social  psychologists  have  stressed  attitude  formation.  Psychologists  have 
been  most  concerned  with  the  interpersonal  relationships  within  the 
family  and  their  emotional  consequences.  Cultural  anthropologists  have 
been  concerned  with  both  social  situations  and  personality  formation, 
but  have  also  laid  great  emphasis  upon  child-training  methods  as  a 
formative  influence. 
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Thus,  the  full-scale  attack  on  the  problem  of  socialization  in  America 
is  just  beginning.  Only  recently  have  these  various  fields  and  approaches 
begun  to  synthesize  their  data  and  methods  to  make  possible  a  combined 
inquiry.  This  inquiry  is  taking  several  forms.  Longitudinal  studies  of 
individual  children,  with  a  view  toward  combining  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  attitudinal  aspects  of  their  growth  have  begun.35  Some  social 
psychologists  have  begun  to  make  comprehensive  cross-section  surveys 
of  attitudes  and  methods  of  child  training  in  American  communities. 
Sociologists  and  cultural  anthropologists  have  started  research  into  the 
total  community-culture  and  social  aspects  of  the  rearing  of  children, 
attempting  for  example  to  distinguish  between  the  differential  effects  of 
family  and  class  environments.  Until  such  studies  have  been  made  we 
must  rely  upon  the  rather  fragmentary  type  of  evidence  surveyed  in  this 
chapter. 

Socialization  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  and  pressing  problem  of  social' 
science,  since  the  world  into  which  we  bring  our  children  is  no  longer  the 
secure,  traditionalized  world  of  past  centuries.  In  a  rapidly  changing  and 
insecure  environment  we  must  make  some  attempt  to  understand  its 
problems  as  seen  through  the  personal  problems  of  the  child.  With  this 
approach  we  may  acquire  some  long-range  and  pertinent  suggestions  for 
constructive  social  change.  At  least  social  science  can  point  out  the  con- 
sequences for  our  children  of  our  changing  social  patterns  and  structures. 
This  task  seems  the  very  least  we  might  ask  of  social  science,  its  methods, 
and  its  knowledge. 

35  The  most  extensive  program  is  under  way  at  Fels  Research  Institute  for  Human  De- 
velopment, Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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idea  in,  280;  functions  of  automobile  in, 
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in  socialization  of  American  middle  class, 
675-8;  in  American  stratification,  589- 
99;  study  of,  in  behavior  analysis,  2; 
surveys  of,  328 

Audience,  definition  of,  141 

Australian  aborigines,  306 

"Autism,"  327,  342-3 

Autokinetic  effect,  279,  305,  508 

Automobile:  and  values,  533;  changes  in 
function  of,  252;  effect  on  rural  life,  439; 
function  in  American  culture,  75;  in  gov- 
ernment, 532-4;  localization  of,  54 

Autonomic  nervous  system,  294,  296-7 

Balinese  culture,  371 

Balkans,  stratification  in,  475,  479 
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Behavior:  analysis  of,  in  study  of  attitudes, 
xiv;  and  culture,  society,  203-5;  and 
human  nature,  204-5;  and  race,  17-18; 
and  race  differences,  20;  and  social  order, 
506-10;  as  basis  for  classification  of  ag- 
gregates, 145;  biologic  and  physiographic 
factors,  22-35;  determinants  of,  19;  de- 
velopment of,  319-22;  elaboration  of  pat- 
terns, 26;  emotional,  299-301;  genetic 
differences  in,  27;  in  groups,  155-6;  learn- 
ing, 306-13;  motivational,  301-4;  of 
American  Negro,  19-20;  patterns  of, 
23-4;  perceptual,  298;  prediction  of,  20, 
32-3;  relation  of  sex  to,  22-3,  25;  un- 
creative  aspects  of  geography  and  climate 
as  determinants,  33;  see  also  Patterning 
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Biological  functioning  of  societal  members, 
maintenance  of,  45-7 

Biology:  and  emotional  behavior,  299-301; 
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relations,  465-6;  and  social  order,   503; 

characteristics,  462-6;  definition  of,  461; 

functions  of,  77 
Catholicism,  247,  412 
Caucasoid:  and  blood  type,   14;  as  racial 

type,  10-11 
Cause-effect:  in  behavior,  20;  in  factors  in 

social  life,  5 
Central  nervous  system,  295-6 


Change:  and  American  family,  567-8;  and 
cultural  relativism,  221-2;  and  differen- 
tiation, 127-8;  and  ideal-real  patterns, 
239;  and  pattern  theory,  228-30;  and 
social  order,  501;  as  characteristic  of  so- 
cial life,  82-4 ;  as  a  psychological  process, 
251;  as  societal  problem,  361;  as  a  socio- 
logical concept,  79-84;  as  value  in  Ameri- 
can culture,  627;  in  personality  and  role, 
377-8;  in  status  and  role,  100,  113,  115; 
intrinsic  to  group  behavior,  251;  rates  of, 
182;  resistance  to,  252 

Charismatic  leadership,  533 

Chautauqua  movement,  617 

Chicago,  425-6 

Child  behavior  and  child  training,  in  Ameri- 
can society,  668-74 

Child  development:  conditioning  as  a  factor 
in,  310-11;  in  the  "self,"  334-41;  spiral 
pattern  of,  321-2;  stages  of,  in  matura- 
tion, 317-18 

Children,  statistics  of,  in  America,  650-2 

Child  training:  and  child  behavior,  668-74; 
in  family,  548-9;  in  social  order,  513-14 

Chimpanzee,  311,  318,  346 

China:  community  in,  389;  industrialization 
in,  91-2,  191;  peasants  in,  442 

CIO,  573,  593 

City,  see  Urban  community 

Civilization:  definition  of,  401;  growth  of, 
405,  418,  431 

Clan:  and  totem,  554-6;  status  in,  91 

Class:  and  differentiation,  133;  and  status, 
487-9;  characteristics,  471-3;  dangers  of 
oversimplification  of  analysis  of,  484-7; 
definition  of,  461;  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, 590-4;  Marxian-type  analysis, 
480-2;  problem  of  mobility  in,  490-1;  see 
also  Middle  class,  and  Stratification, 
American 

Class  consciousness:  and  mobility,  489-90; 
in  American  stratification,   589—90,   596 

Classification:  and  change,  80;  aggregates, 
138-51;  communities,  396-7,  417;  family, 
49,  548,  559;  functions,  244-7;  functional 
prerequisites,  45-59;  group  cultures, 
241-4;  groups,  149-51;  institutions,  168-9; 
of  sanctions,  516-18;  patterns,  232-41; 
races,  6-11;  status,  93-4;  stratification, 
460-2;  structure,  534-6 

Climatic  determinism,  4-6 

Collective  farm,  413 

Colonial  peoples,  and  cultural  relativism, 
216 

Commercialism,  in  American  mass  culture, 
616-17 
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Communication:  and  mass  culture,  608; 
function  of,  in  mass  culture,  637-8 

Community:  and  economic  specialization, 
402;  animal,  387;  classifications  of,  396-7; 
classifications  of  modern  community,  417; 
correlations  with  economy  and  stratifi- 
cation, 408-9;  definitions  of,  151,  164-5; 
development  of,  in  prehistory  and  history, 
397-411;  methods  of  study,  413-17; 
new  world  developments,  403-4;  pioneer, 
432-4;  problems  of,  393-6,  410-11;  re- 
construction of,  451 

Compensation,  345 

Competition:  and  informal  sanctions,  522; 
in  American  children's  groups,  507;  in 
human  society,  121-5;  in  social  life,  535; 
law,  in  respect  to,  530-1 

Concepts,  as  scientific  tools,  xiv;  see  also 
Construct 

Conditioned  response,  as  type  of  behavior, 
307-11 

Configurations:  definition  and  discussion  of, 
234-5;  generalized  patterns  as,  603;  in 
American  culture,  605-6;  in  Spanish- 
American  community,  235;  of  national 
values,  in  American  culture,  623-9 

Conflict:  and  group  differences,  179-81;  and 
personality,  275;  and  sanctions,  515-19; 
and  social  and  individual  adaptation,  381; 
definition  of,  179;  in  social  life,  535-6 

Conformity-deviance:  and  formal  sanctions, 
530;  covert  patterns  of,  366;  definitions 
of,  365-6;  in  social  order,  367 

Conjugal  family,  559,  638,  662-6,  677 

Conspicuous  consumption,  617 

Construct:  configuration  as,  234-5;  in  class 
analysis,  483;  see  also  Concept,  Abstrac- 
tion 

Cooperation,  in  human  society,  121-5 

Cornerville,  523-4 

Cortex,  cerebral,  295,  309 

Covert  patterns,  see  Overt  patterns 

Crises,  cyclical,  189 

Crisis,  indicated  by  presence  of  informal 
sanctions,  526-7 

Criterion  of  number:  in  aggregates,  143-5; 
in  urban  communities,  421-2 

Crowd,  definition  of,  141-2 

Cultural,  definition  of,  194,  208-9 

Cultural  determinism:  and  ethnocentrism, 
217-20;  definition  of,  264-5 

Cultural  dimension,  definition  of,  282 

"Cultural  epidemics,"  632-3 

Cultural  function,  245 

Cultural  homogeneity,  and  socialization, 
643 


Cultural  relativism:  and  adaptation,  215-17; 
and  change,  221-2;  and  ethnocentrism, 
211-13 

Culture:  accumulation,  224;  adaptation  as 
function  of,  250;  and  change,  221-2;  and 
developmental  spiral,  321-2;  and  diet, 
269;  and  institutional  connections,  175-9; 
and  interaction,  230-1;  and  learning,  312- 
13;  and  personality,  325-6,  349-59;  and 
society,  197-222;  and  the  individual,  279- 
80;  as  adaptation,  222;  as  motivation, 
303-4;  change  in  roles  and  personality, 
377-8;  definition  of,  199-200,  202,  208; 
distinctiveness  of,  41;  diversity  of  defi- 
nitions of,  154-5;  influence  on  personality, 
349;  practical  utility  of  the  concept  of, 
253-7;  social  heritage  definition  of,  224 

Culture  contact,  in  Westernization,  445; 
see  also  Acculturation 

Culture  lag,  and  social  problems,  182 

Culture  objects,  224-6 

Culture  patterns,  see  Patterns,  Patterning 

Declaration  of  Independence,  571-2 
Definitions:  adjustment,  35;  adjustment- 
maladjustment,  367;  ascribed  and 
achieved  status,  93-4;  "associative"  inter- 
action, 125;  behavioral  development,  319 
biologic  definition  of  race,  7-8;  caste,  461 
civilization,  401;  class,  461;  community 
151,  164,  389-93;  configuration,  234-5 
355;  conflict,  179;  conformity-deviance 
365;  cultural,  194,  208-9;  cultural  de 
terminism,  264;  cultural  dimension,  282 
cultural  relativism,  213;  culture,  202 
208-9;  determinism,  4;  differentiation 
127;  "dissociative"  interaction,  125;  en- 
vironment, 324;  estate,  461;  ethnocen- 
trism, 213;  "ethos,"  356;  family,  49,  546; 
feudal  community,  407;  folk  society,  432; 
folkways,  178;  folkways  and  mores,  235; 
genetic  definition  of  race,  15;  group,  70, 
139-40;  habit,  178;  heterogeneity,  606; 
ideal  and  real  patterns,  238-40;  identifi- 
cation, 342;  individual  adaptation,  361; 
individuation,  135;  in-groups,  149;  in- 
stitution, 70,  168,  545;  institutional 
agencies,  545;  interaction,  116,  157;  in- 
voluntary associations,  150;  kinship 
group,  49;  law,  531;  learning,  306; 
life-chances,  161;  loose  aggregates,  141-2; 
maleness  and  femaleness,  22-3;  mass 
culture,  609;  meaning,  82;  mores,  178; 
neurosis,  368;  normality,  363;  organized- 
disorganized  personalities,  370;  out- 
groups,  149;  overt  and  covert  culture 
patterns,  219,  233-4;  peasant,  432;  peas- 
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Definitions  {continued) 

ant  community,  432;  personality,  287, 
293-4,  323-6;  primary  groups,  149-50; 
psychosis,  368;  race  as  "ideal"  type,  11; 
role,  96;  secondary  groups,  149-50;  social 
adaptation,  361-2,  377-9;  social  cate- 
gories, 140;  socialization,  260,  677;  social 
relationship,  116,  157;  societal,  208-9; 
society,  151,  164,  166-7,  170,  173,  184-5, 
194,  208-9;  sociology,  xv,  151,  184-5,  196; 
status,  70,  96;  status  and  role,  52; 
stratification,  453-5;  the  audience,  141; 
the  crowd,  141;  the  public,  140;  urbani- 
zation, 432;  urban  society,  432;  voluntary 
associations,  150;  Westernization,  432 

Definitions  of  the  situation,  286-7 

Democracy,  570,  600;  and  child  rearing,  in 
American  society,  641-2;  and  social  order, 
619 

Determinism:  definition  of,  4;  theories  of, 
3-6 

Developmental  spiral:  and  culture,  321;  dis- 
cussion of,  319-22;  significance  of,  320-1 

Deviance,  see  Conformity 

Differentiation:  and  individuation,  135-6; 
and  life-chances,  129;  and  subcultures  in 
modern  society,  228-9;  and  types  of 
societies,  131-3;  and  urbanization,  183-4; 
as  part  of  structure,  71-2;  definition  of, 
127;  factors  involved  in,  129-31;  in  urban 
society,  422;  sociological  functions  of, 
133-5;  stratification  as  a  form  of,  133 

Diffusion,  204,  251 

Discrimination,  function  of,  58;  see  also 
Race  relations,  Ethnocentrism,  Prejudice, 
Negro 

Disease,  46 

"Dissociative"  interaction,  125 

Distribution  of  goods,  see  Production 

Divine  right,  533 

"Division  of  labor,"  47,  348 

Divorce,  126,  565-6 

Dobu,  356-7,  504-5 

Drives:  criticism  of  concept  of,  302;  types 
of,  302-4 

Ecology:  and  types  in  development  of  com- 
munity, 410-11;  in  community  studies, 
413-14 

Economy,  changes  in  American  rural  type, 
437-9;  see  also  Production,  Competition, 
and  various  references  to  community  de- 
velopment 

Effective  freedoms,  see  Formal  freedom 

Egypt,  404,  406,  407;  stratification  in,  465- 
79 


Emotional  behavior:  and  personality,  326-7; 
characteristics  of,  299-301 

Emotions,  295 

Endogamy,  in  castes,  463 

Energy,  31 

England:  and  American  revolution,  571; 
stratification  and  mobility  in,  475,  490 

Environment:  adjustment  to,  35,  506;  ag- 
gression and,  16;  and  class  differences, 
590-1;  and  heredity,  16,  29-30;  and  value 
system,  33-4;  definition  of,  324;  family, 
ideal  types,  657-8;  language  as  means  of 
adaptation  to*  38;  self-created,  33;  social 
and  cultural,  268;  socialization  and,  29- 
30;  social  life  as  self-created,  40;  variables 
in,  16 

Equilibrium:  in  American  family,  563-4; 
in  social  order,  499 

Eskimo,  306,  537-8 

Estate:  and  differentiation,  133;  character- 
istics, 466-70;  definition  of,  461;  in  Co- 
lonial America,  571 

Ethics:  and  science,  xvii-xx;  Calvinist,  48 

Ethnic  group,  21,  583;  and  child  develop- 
ment, 645 

Ethnocentrism:  and  cultural  relativism, 
211-13;  and  social  norms,  364;  in  com- 
munity life,  395 

"Ethos":  and  literature,  358-9;  concept  of, 
355-9;  deviations  from,  358 

European  civilization,  see  Western  civili- 
zation 

Exogamy,  76 

Exploitation,  590 

External  order,  55-6,  496 

Factory,  formal  and  informal  structures  of, 
534-6 

Family:  and  life-chances,  550;  as  back- 
ground of  American  socialization,  662-6; 
as  example  of  change,  83-4;  as  group, 
156-8;  as  primary  group,  149-50,  666; 
definition  of,  49,  546;  effectiveness  of 
socialization  in,  553-4;  functions  of,  548- 
50;  functions,  separability  of,  551-3;  im- 
portance of,  548;  in  American  society, 
83-4,  545-69;  minimum  unit,  548;  of 
orientation,  559,  664;  of  procreation,  559, 
664;  size,  554;  types  of,  50;  variations  of 
arrangements,  555-6;  vs.  marriage,  546-7 

Family,  American:  affection  in,  561-2; 
democratization  of,  557-8 ;  description  of, 
83-4,  556-8;  discord  in,  565-6;  equilib- 
rium in,  563-5;  future  of,  568-9;  marriage 
choice  in,  559;  sanctions  in,  563 

Family  of  orientation,  559-64 

Family  of  procreation,  559-64 
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Fantasy,  as  aspect  of  personality,  331 

Fascism,  533 

Feral  children,  39,  138-9,  319 

Feudalism:  stratification  in,  466-9;  com- 
munity in,  407,  432 

Folk-type  society:  and  institutions,  174; 
and  primary  group  culture,  242;  as  com- 
munity type,  in  Westernization,  442; 
change  in,  230,  252;  definition  of,  432; 
individual  in,  608;  informal  sanctions  in, 
518;  social  order  in,  497,  511-12;  status 
and  role  in,  111-13;  stratification  in, 
455-9;  structure  of,  72-3;  world  view  of, 
contrasted  to  urban  society,  421 

Folkways:  definition  and  discussion  of, 
178-9,  235-8 

Food:  and  culture,  269;  cultural  patterning 
of,  25 

Football  game,  208-11 

Formal  and  effective  freedom:  distinguished, 
539;  in  American  family,  559-60 

Former  family,  548 

Foster  children,  studies  of,  29-30 

Freedom  and  control,  relativity  of,  540 

French  Canada,  stratification  in,  484-5 

French  Revolution,  466,  470,  493;  and  class 
systems,  481 

Freudian  theory,  260-1,  647,  664 

Frustration,  343-5;  in  mass  culture,  640; 
in  socialization,  666 

Function:  and  differentiation,  133-5;  and 
status  and  role,  114-15;  as  institutions, 
169-74;  as  related  to  structure,  74-6;  as 
sociological  concept,  73-9;  discussion, 
classification,  theory  of,  244-50;  function 
as  tool  in  study  of  cultural  differences, 
249 ;  in  mass  culture,  635-9 ;  of  culture  as 
a  whole,  250;  of  institutions,  169-70; 
scientific  vs.  commonsense  meaning,  77, 
247-50 

Functional  prerequisites:  and  institutions, 
187-90,  195;  defined,  41-4,  195;  discussed, 
45-59;  in  status  and  role,  102-3 

General  interest  groups,  174 

Genes,  14-18,  29 

Genetics:  and  emotional  predisposition,  266; 
and  individual  differences,  277-8;  and  in- 
heritance, 14-15,  272-3;  and  maturation, 
315;  and  motivational  behavior,  302;  and 
"pure"  races,  15;  heterogeneity,  18; 
potentiality,  16 

Geographic  determinism,  4-5;  see  also  En- 
vironment 

Germany,  79-80,  607-8 

"Gilded  Age,"  617 

Glands,  functions  of,  297 


Government:  and  subcultures,  in  urban 
community,  424;  function  to  limit  indi- 
vidual power,  54;  sociological  point  of 
view,  531-3;  totalitarian,  533 

Governmental  process,  525 

"Great  Society,"  388,  450 

Group:  and  social  order,  507-10;  behavior, 
as  concept,  162;  definition  of,  70,  139-40; 
membership,  as  determinant  of  social  be- 
havior, 162 

Group  cultures:  as  furthering  change,  228- 
30;  classification  of,  241-4 

Group  decision,  509 

Group  life,  see  Social  life 

Group  membership,  in  relation  to  life- 
chances,  161-3 

Group  organization:  origins  of,  158-9;  social 
functions  and  consequences  of,  157-8 

Groups:  and  social  category,  152-65;  and 
social  relationships,  157;  as  community 
and  society,  162;  as  source  of  social  con- 
flict, 161;  as  typified  by  individuals,  163; 
classification  of,  149—51;  differentiated 
from  categories,  155;  general  and  special 
interest,  174-5;  "pressure,"  71,  262; 
reality  of,  155-6;  relationship  of  individ- 
ual to,  159-60;  "special  interest,"  71,  132, 
174-5 

Growth,  37;  see  also  Maturation 

Gypsies,  443 

Habits:  acquired  as  result  of  group  actions, 
160;  and  folkways-mores,  237;  definition 
of,  178 

Hague  conventions,  503 

Health,  maintenance  of,  46 

Heredity:  and  class  differences,  590-1;  and 
environment,  16,  29-30;  as  determinant 
of  behavior,  3;  socialization  and,  29-30; 
see  also  Genetics 

Heterogeneity:  and  formal  sanctions,  527; 
as  theme  in  mass  culture,  635;  definition 
of,  in  mass  culture,  603-6;  in  urban 
culture,  420-1 

Heterogeneous  society:  and  adjustment, 
367;  control  in,  540;  divergence  of  real 
and  ideal  patterns  in,  524-5;  involvement 
of  individual  in,  608-9;  obedience  to  law 
in,  530;  precariousness  of  unity  in,  634; 
public  behavior  patterns  in,  629;  social- 
ization in,  643;  social  roles  in,  656 

Hindus,  11;  religion  of,  463,  465 

Hinterland,  and  urban  community,  425 

Historical  dimension,  40 

Holidays,  function  in  mass  culture,  630 

Hollywood,  358 
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Homogeneous  society:  and  adjustment,  367; 

as  "one-answer  universe,"  608 
Hopi   Indians,    321,    608;    see   also   Pueblo 

Indians 
Horde,  as  type,  in  development  of  commu- 
nity, 403 
Human  behavior,  see  Behavior 
Human  development,   process   of,   314-21; 

see  also  Maturation,  Child  development 
Humanness,  37-9 
Human  nature:  and  human  behavior,  204-5; 

as  group  nature,  146;  discussion  of,  xiv— 

xv ;  in  social  order,  494-5,  506 
Human  society,  as  a  cooperative  venture, 

122;  see  also  Society,  Societal,  Social  life 
Hunting  band:  as  type,  in  development  of 

community,  397-9;  stratification  in,  456 
Hypothalamus,  295 

Iatmul,  350-1 

Ideal  and  real  patterns:  and  government, 
532-3;  and  mass  cultural  media,  524-5; 
and  mass  culture,  611;  definition  and  dis- 
cussion of,  238-40;  in  American  sociali- 
zation, 659-60;  in  American  stratifica- 
tion, 588;  in  Indian  caste  system,  464-5; 
in  institutions,  178;  novelistic  analysis  of, 
629 ;  of  socialization  in  American  culture, 
653 

Identical  twins,  studies  of,  30,  272 

Identification,  definition  of,  342 

Ideologies:  American,  587;  and  cultural 
relativism,  214;  philosophical,  57 

Ifugao,  132 

Impersonality:  in  urban  culture,  420;  of 
industrial  society,  627 

India,  389;  caste  in,  462-6;  power  of  Gandhi 
in,  533 

Indian,  American:  and  cultural  relativism, 
adaptation,  216-17;  and  Westernization, 
443;  child  development  among  Hopi,  321; 
configurations  of  culture  in,  355;  inter- 
change of  learned  patterns  with  Whites, 
309-10;  number  of  children,  650;  pre- 
history of,  403-4;  stratification  of  com- 
munities, 456-8;  U.  S.  policy  toward, 
446-9;  White  contact  with  Omaha  tribe, 
253-8;  see  also  Pueblo  Indians,  Plains 
Indians,  and  references  to  specific  tribal 
groups 

Incest  taboos,  16 

Individual:  and  culture,  279-80;  and  the 
social  person,  266;  as  typifying  groups, 
163;  vs.  social  person,  271-2 

Individual  adaptation:  definition  of,  361; 
discussion,  362-73 


Individual  differences,  biologic  factors  in, 
27-9 ;  see  also  Individuality 

Individuation:  and  differentiation,  135-7; 
definition  of,  135 

Individual-group  problem,  259-90;  theories 
of,  263-6 

Individuality:  and  uniformity,  272-7; 
sources  of,  272-6 

Industrialization:  and  caste  in  India,  464-5; 
as  typical  of  urbanism,  418;  crises  in,  189; 
impersonality  in,  627 

Industrial  Revolution,  417;  see  also  Indus- 
trialization, Urbanization 

Infants:  -adults,  differences,  24;  and  so- 
cialization, 49;  dependency,  24;  minimum 
socialization  of,  316;  socialization  of,  259- 
90 

Infant  dependency,  24-5 

In-group,  definition  of,  149 

Inheritance:  and  genetics,  272-3;  genetic, 
16;  legal,  in  Navaho  culture,  447-8; 
modes  of,  14-15;  of  skin  color,  14-15 

Instinct,  24,  647 

Institution,  definition  and  discussion  of,  69- 
79,  167-9,  545 

Institutional  agencies:  and  socialization, 
545;  definition  and  discussion  of,  167-8 

Institutions:  agency,  167-8;  and  types  of 
societies,  174-5;  as  transformed  motiva- 
tions, 304;  compatibilities,  190-1;  func- 
tions for  personnel,  169-70;  intercon- 
nections of,  170-4, 183;  interdependences, 
187-8;  limits  of  variation  in,  191-4; 
relative  importance  of,  186-7;  religious, 
57;  structure  of,  167-8;  universal,  168-9 

Intelligence:  as  a  variable  in  culture,  28-9; 
in  class  systems,  590 

Internal  order,  52-4,  496 

Interaction:  and  acquisition  of  attitudes, 
677;  and  culture  patterning,  230;  and 
differentiation,  127-8;  and  role,  119-20; 
and  social  relationship,  116-26;  definition 
of,  116,  157;  human  and  sub-human,  117- 
19;  in  American  middle  class,  586;  in 
groups,  157;  in  social  order,  499-500, 
501-2;  in  theory  of  socialization,  263, 
278-9,  280-3;  mechanisms  of,  120-6; 
medium  of,  119;  productive  of  uniformity, 
278-9;  rules  and  roles  in,  119;  selectivity 
of,  117;  status  and  role  as  double  aspect 
of,  283;  symbolic  communication  as 
medium  of,  119;  theory  of  social  person 
and,  280-3 

Interbreeding:  and  skin  color,  14-15;  of 
races,  12 

Invention:  and  change,  251;  emergence  of, 
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Involuntary  associations:  definition  of,  150 
Irish  village,  520-1 
Iroquois,  526 

Japan,  Westernization  of,  and  stratification 

in,  476-7 
Japanese-Americans,  children,  650 

Kaingang  Indians,  505 

Kinship  units:  and  feelings  of  solidarity,  49; 
as  means  of  preserving  social  order,  497, 
521,  524,  525-6;  definition  of,  49;  in 
American  family,  556, 558-9, 561-2, 662-4; 
in  reference  to  social  structure,  73,  76; 
matrilineal  and  patrilineal  descent  in,  91 

Knowledge:  nature  of,  xiv;  two  types  of,  in 
science,  63 

Landaff,  N.  H.,  stratification  in,  488 

Language:  and  change,  81;  and  ethnocen- 
trism,  215;  as  aspect  of  personality,  331; 
as  means  of  adaptation  to  environment, 
38;  as  patterning,  227;  covert  patterns 
in,  219;  in  social  order,  506;  significance 
of,  39 

Latin  America,  227,  442 

Law:  and  subcultures,  in  urban  community, 
424;  definition  of,  529;  in  a  democratic 
society,  531;  obedience  to,  529-30;  prob- 
lem of,  in  nonliterate  and  urban  society, 
525;  sociological  view  of,  531 

Leadership,  and  social  order,  509,  510-11 

Learning:  and  culture,  312-13;  and  moti- 
vation, 312;  definition  of,  306;  discussion 
of,  306-13;  in  nonliterate  societies,  275; 
significance  of,  40 

Legal  patterns,  236;  see  also  Law 

Legal  system,  function  to  limit  individual 
power,  54 

Level  of  achievement,  183 

Level  of  aspiration,  183 

Learned  behavior,  definition  of,  306;  see  also 
Behavior 

Life-chances:  and  differentiation,  129;  and 
family,  550;  and  group  membership,  161-3; 
and  leadership,  509;  and  social  engi- 
neering, 378;  and  social  problems,  180; 
and  status,  110;  and  stratification,  455; 
as  determinants  of  social  behavior,  162; 
definition  of,  161;  effect  of  class  system 
on,  in  American  society,  577,  587-8,  594, 
596;  status  and  social  problems,  183-5 

Loose  aggregates,  definition  of,  141-2 

Los  Angeles,  425,  427 

Lower  class,  child  training  and  child  be- 
havior in,  669-72;  see  also  Stratification, 
American 


Magic,  and  religion,  distinguished,  90-1 

Maintenance  of  order,  52-7 

Malay  Peninsula,  397 

Mammals,  38,  117,  298 

Manus,  519-20 

Marginal  men,  58,  135-6 

Marquesans,  352-3 

Marriage:  choice,  in  American  family,  559; 
family  vs.,  546-8;  success  and  failure, 
childhood  experiences  as  factor  in,  549 

Mass  culture:  aggression  and  frustrations 
in,  639-40;  "American  character,"  as  part 
of,  619-22;  American  language  in,  621; 
and  American  middle  class,  634-5;  and 
moral  and  ethical  standards,  524,  612, 
625;  and  socialization  in  American  middle 
class,  648;  and  social  problems,  613;  and 
real  and  ideal  patterns,  611;  and  the  indi- 
vidual, 610-11;  as  culture  type,  243-4; 
definition  of,  230,  609;  development  of, 
in  America,  614-22;  discussion  of,  in 
American  culture,  601-39 ;  commercialism 
of,  in  America,  616;  emergence  of,  609; 
functions  of,  635-9;  function  of  holidays 
in,  630;  impersonality  of,  610;  lack  of 
"core  of  values"  in,  613;  middle  class  con- 
trol of  patterns  of,  637;  radio  in,  630-2; 
"superficiality"  of,  in  America,  611-13; 
value  configuration  of,  in  America,  623-9 

"Mass  phobias,"  633 

Matrilineal  family,  in  Dobu,  356-7 

Maturation:  and  socialization,  276;  basic 
principles  of,  315-19;  in  relation  to  process 
of  human  development,  314-21 

Meaning:  and  change,  82-3;  and  function, 
244-6;  conveyed  in  interaction,  282;  defi- 
nition of,  82;  maintenance  of,  and  moti- 
vation, 56-8 

Medieval  Europe,  stratification  in,  466-70; 
see  also  Feudalism 

Melanesia,  219,  350-1,  356-7,  519 

Melting  pot,  650 

Memory,  40 

Mesolithic,  398-9 

Metabolism,  social  differences  in  rate  of,  278 

Metropolitan  community,  424-9;  see  also 
Urban  community 

Mexicans,  numbers  of  children  of,  in  U.  S., 
650 

Mexico:  collective  farms  in,  413;  peasants 
in,  442 

Micronesia,  468 

Middle  class:  and  American  mass  culture, 
634,  637;  attitudes  in,  597-9;  contradic- 
tory and  bi-polar  patterns  of  culture  of, 
677;  emergence  of,  469,  493;  formation  of 
attitudes  in,  674-6;  in  American  stratifi- 
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Middle  class  (continued) 

cation,  581-2,  584-6;  socialization  in, 
490-2,  647,  655-6,  664-5,  675-7;  stand- 
ards, in  American  society,  573;  world 
view,  American,  197-9;  see  also  Stratifi- 
cation, American 

Middletown,  379-80,  450-1 

Minimum  family,  584 

Minority  groups,  and  cultural  relativism, 
216 

Miscegenation,  18 

Missionaries,  446 

Mobility:  as  American  culture  pattern,  603; 
in  American  stratification,  580-8;  in  and 
out  of  status  positions,  90;  in  caste,  463-5; 
in  class  systems,  473,  490-1;  in  estates, 
467-8;  in  stratification,  462,  478;  range 
of,  90-3 

Mongoloid:  and  blood  types,  14;  as  identity 
of  American  Indians,  403;  as  racial  type, 
10 

Mohammedanism,  224-6 

Monogamy,  in  American  family,  563-4 

Monogenesis,  11-12 

Morals,  in  American  culture,  625 

Moral  standards,  see  Ethics 

Mores:  definition  of,  178;  definition  and  dis- 
cussion of,  235-8 

Motivation:  and  learning,  312;  as  category 
of  personality,  327;  maintenance  of,  and 
meaning,  56-8 

Motivational  behavior,  characteristics  of, 
301-4 

Mundugamor,  298 

Myths,  33;  "of  authority,"  532-3 

Natal  factors  in  child  development,  273-4 

Natchez,  Mississippi,  358 

Nationalism:  and  mass  culture,  607-8;  in 
development  of  community,  397;  in  de- 
velopment of  stratification,  476-7 

"Natural  law,"  501 

Natural  resources,  as  social  resources,  32 

Nature:  human,  see  Human  nature;  super- 
natural adjustment  to,  33 

Nature  and  nurture,  see  Heredity,  Environ- 
ment 

Navaho  Indians:  Westernization  of,  446-8; 
world  view,  200-1 

Naven  ceremony,  350-2,  511 

Nazi  Germany,  as  example  of  change,  79-80 

Nazism,  533,  607-8 

Negro:  and  ethnocentrism,  214;  and  witch- 
craft, 300;  as  comic  figure,  in  American 
humor,  615,  659;  children,  in  American 
society,  650;  in  American  stratification, 
575,  578,  581,  583,  600;  "passing,"  19; 


Negro  (continued) 

physical  type,  in  America,  18;  skin  color 
and  status,  5-6;  social  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can Negro,  19-20 

Negroid:  and  blood  types,  14;  as  racial 
type,  11 

Neolithic,  399-401 

Neurosis:  and  cultural  variability,  368-9, 
371-2;  definition  of,  368 

Nervous  systems,  294-6 

New  England,  322,  571,  615 

New  Guinea,  305,  350 

Nonliterate  society:  and  peasants,  432;  and 
primary  group  culture,  242;  change  in 
role  and  personality  in,  377;  ethos  in, 
355-7;  family  in,  554-6;  formal  sanctions 
in,  325-6;  freedom  and  control  in,  537; 
learning  in,  275;  personality  variability 
in,  348;  problem  of  law  in,  525;  punish- 
ment of  children  in,  660-1;  socialization, 
658;  social  order  in,  503-5,  511-12;  strati- 
fication in,  455-60;  supernatural  sanctions 
in,  519;  Westernization  of,  442-50 

Nonobligatory  patterns,  see  Folkways 

Normality:  cultural  variations  in,  363-5; 
definition  of,  363 

Norms:  and  social  control,  53,  262;  impor- 
tance of  family  in,  549;  social,  25,  279*, 
see  also  Patterns 

Obligatory  patterns,  see  Mores 

Oedipus  complex,  647 

Old  Americans,  614,  615 

Omaha  Indians,  acculturation  of,  254-8,  446 

Out-group,  definition  of,  149 

Overt  and  covert  patterns :  and  personality, 
326;  definitions  of,  219,  228,  232;  dis- 
cussion of,  232-4;  examples  of,  602-3 

Paleolithic,  397-9 

Palestine,  32,  551 

Paramecium,  conditioning  of,  307 

Paranoia,  370 

Patterning:  and  change,  80;  and  culture 
objects,  226;  and  function,  244-7;  and 
invention,  229;  and  survival,  56-7;  as 
concept  of  regularity,  65-9;  configura- 
tions, 234-5;  definition  and  theory  of, 
226-58;  folkways  and  mores,  235-8;  ideal 
and  real,  178,  238-40;  in  groups,  155;  in 
social  and  group  life,  40-1,  147-8;  in 
social  order,  508;  in  status  and  role, 
98-101,  113;  legal,  236;  overt  and  covert, 
219-20,  232-4 

Patterns,  20,  23-4,  26;  as  attitude  climate, 
573;  as  world  views,  197-201;  campus  be- 
havior, 227-9;  classifications  of,  227-31, 
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Patterns  (continued) 

232-41;  control  of  by  middle  class  in 
American  culture,  637;  deviation  from, 
reasons,  181;  independent  of  individual, 
264;  interaction  with  physical  situation, 
32;  of  adjustment,  35;  of  leadership  and 
authority  in  American  socialization,  660; 
of  role,  119;  rumor,  231;  theory  and 
definition  of,  summary,  602-3 

Peasants:  definition  of,  432;  definition  of,  as 
community  type  in  Westernization,  442-3 

Perceptual  behavior,  discussion  of,  304-6 

Personal  disorganization:  genesis  of,  373-7; 
in  adaptation,  376 

Personality:  abnormal,  328;  American, 
basic  structure  of,  604;  and  adjustment, 
325;  and  class  differences,  591;  and  cul- 
ture, 349-60;  and  learning,  275;  and  role 
playing,  368-9;  attitudes  and,  328;  be- 
havioral basis  of,  298-313;  biologic  basis 
of,  294-8;  change  in,  in  rural  society, 
440-1;  complexity  of,  357;  content  of, 
326-32;  definition  of,  287,  293-4,  323-6; 
development  of,  332-41;  "field"  defini- 
tion of,  324-5;  function  of,  361;  of  ani- 
mals, 293;  organization-disorganization, 
370-3;  patterned  by  role  expectations, 
146;  result  of  social  interaction  and  cul- 
ture, 272;  symbolic  aspect  of,  330-2;  the 
basis  of,  293-322 

Personality  and  culture:  and  configurations 
and  ethos,  355-9;  discussion  of,  348-60; 
interrelationship  of,  382-3;  major  prob- 
lems of,  350;  roles  in,  350-5 

Personality  types :  in  American  society,  655 ; 
investigation  of,  355 

Physiological  system,  267 

Plains  Indians:  as  example  of  horde,  404; 
behavior  of,  363;  ethos,  355;  formal  sanc- 
tions among,  526;  social  order  in,  499; 
stratification  among,  458 

Politicalization,  of  modern  life,  381 

Poly  genesis,  11-12 

Population:  and  American  frontier,  434;  as 
"criterion  of  number,"  in  .  theory  of 
groups,  143-5;  as  factor  in  urban  social 
structure,  421-2;  concentration  of,  34; 
rural  and  urban,  U.  S.,  429-30 

Populism,  573 

Power:  and  government,  533;  and  prestige, 
109-10;  and  resistance  to  change,  251; 
and  social  order,  500;  concentration  of,  in 
America,  577;  in  class  systems,  481,  600; 
monopolistic  concentration  of,  54;  neces- 
sity of  limitation  of,  54-5 

Pragmatism,  624 


Prediction:  in  status  and  role,  100;  of  social 

behavior,  20 
Prejudice:  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Negro,  354; 

function  of,  58-9;  see  also  Race  relations, 

Negro,  Discrimination,  Ethnocentrism 
Preferential  mating,  16 
Prestige:  and  power,  109-10;  associated  with 

labor,  47,  48;  general  and  specific,  109; 

in  social  structure,  72,  73;  occupational 

ratings    and,    106-7;    status,    role,    and, 

106-7;  transfer  of,  108-9;  variations  in, 

107-8 
Primary  groups:  and  personality,  348;  as 

culture  type,  242;  definition  of,  149-50; 

family  as,  666;  in  institutions,  170 
Primates,  38,  259,  298,  333,  387,  495 
Problem  solving,   as  type  of  learning  be- 
havior, 307,  311-13 
Production,  and  distribution  of  goods  and 

services,  47-8;  see  also  Economy 
Progressivism,  573 
"Projection,"  definition  of,  342 
Propaganda,  57,  230,  524,  636 
Propinquity  tie,  394-5 
Prostitution,  in  American  society,  564-5 
Protoplasm,  37 
Psychological  function,  245-6 
Psychological  system,  267 
Psychology,  distinguished  from  sociology, 

77 
Psychosis:  content  of,  371;  definition  of,  368 
Psychotic,  321 
PTC,  13 

Public,  definition  of,  140 
Public   opinion:   and   analysis   of   attitude 

similarities,  678;  in  American  culture,  624; 

in  social  order,  508-9;  polls,  328,  593 
Pueblo   Indians:   as   example   of   function, 

73-4;  ethos  of,  355;  social  order  in,  512; 

stratification  in,  457-8 
Puritanism:  methods  of  child  rearing,  322; 

social  order  in,  520 

Race:  and  blood  types,  13-14;  biological 
definition  of,  7-8;  characteristics  of,  9; 
classification  of,  6-7;  criteria  of  identifi- 
cation, 8-9;  definition  of,  as  "ideal"  type, 
11;  genetic  basis  of,  13-15;  genetic  defi- 
nition of,  15;  human  behavior  and,  17-18; 
influence  of,  3-21;  mixture,  10;  origins 
of,  11-12;  "pure"  races,  12-13;  type  con- 
cept of,  10,  15;  types  of,  9-10 

Race  differences:  as  social  problem,  21; 
biological  factors  in,  4-5;  differences,  20; 
visible  and  non-visible  characteristics,  13- 
14 
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Race  relations,  see  Race,  Negro,  Race  dif- 
ferences 

Radio,  in  mass  culture,  630-2 

Rationalism,  as  value  in  American  culture, 
625-6 

Rationalization,  345 

Reality,  concept  of,  conditioned  by  culture, 
306 

Real  patterns,  see  Ideal  and  real  patterns 

Reciprocity,  mechanism  of,  in  social  order, 
521,  522,  524 

Reflexes,  315 

Regression,  344 

Regularity:  and  status  and  role,  115;  as 
sociological  concept,  65-9 

Religion:  differing  aspects  of,  3;  distin- 
guished from  magic,  90-1 

Renaissance,  469,  493,  570 

Repression,  344 

Reproduction,  and  societal  continuity,  48- 
50 

Revolution:  American,  570-2;  as  change,  81 ; 
assignment  of  new  roles  to  old  statuses, 
53;  see  also  French  Revolution 

Ritual,  33,  43,  58 

"Riverland":  boundaries,  as  community, 
395-6;  food  and  differentiation  in,  65-7; 
stratification  in,  488;  urbanization  of, 
434-42 

Role:  alternatives,  112,  113;  and  definition 
of  "social  self,"  336;  and  family,  550;  and 
ideal  patterns,  113;  and  physical-emo- 
tional disorders,  368;  and  prestige,  106-7; 
and  status,  discussion  of,  285-6;  change 
in,  100;  culture  and  personal  change, 
377-8;  cultural  variation  in,  105-14;  defi- 
nition of,  52-4,  96;  education  for,  98; 
expectations,  96-7;  in  aggregates,  143; 
in  group  membership,  156;  in  heterogene- 
ous society,  656;  in  Iatmul  culture,  350-2; 
in  Marquesan  society,  352-3;  interaction 
and,  117,  119-20;  limits  and  conditions 
on,  102-5;  of  wife  in  American  society, 
96-7;  patterns  of,  119-20;  prediction  of, 
23,  24,  100;  requirements  of,  97;  rights 
and  duties,  97;  segmentation  of,  in  urban 
society,  423;  sex  in,  23 

Rome,  406,  412;  stratification  in,  465-8 

Rorschach  test,  332 

Rumor,  as  example  of  pattern,  231 

Samoa,  468 

Sanctions:  classifications  of,  516-18;  formal, 
discussion  of,  525-36;  formal  and  in- 
formal, 516;  in  American  family,  563; 
informal,  discussion  of,  518-25;  in  social 
order,  52,  515,  540-1;  institutional,  57; 


Sanctions  (continued) 

negative  and  positive,  517;  personal  and 
impersonal,  517 

Scarcity,  economy  of,  125 

Science:  and  ethics,  xvii-xx;  and  human 
values,  xvii-xx;  as  incomplete  knowledge, 
xvii;  general  concepts  of,  64;  interrelation- 
ship of,  xvi;  methods  of  inquiry,  xvi-xvii; 
two  types  of  knowledge  in,  63 

Scientific  method,  see  Science 

Schizophrenia,  368,  373 

Secondary  groups:  as  culture  type,  242-3; 
definition  of,  149-50;  in  American  so- 
ciety, 660 

Sectarian  community,  443 

Security,  345 

Self:  basic  stages  of,  336-40;  categories  of, 
329-30;  development  of  consciousness  of, 
334-6;  formation  of  attitudes  as  phase  in 
development  of,  677;  importance  of  family 
in  forming,  549;  research  studies  in  de- 
velopment of,  644-5 

Selfishness,  as  related  to  social  situation,  344 

Sex:  and  glandular  functions,  297;  and  role, 
23;  and  tensions,  25;  as  basis  for  division 
of  society,  348;  as  biologic  factor,  6;  as 
determinant  of  behavior,  6,  48-50;  at- 
titudes, in  American  society,  661;  roles 
in  American  society,  673;  social  defini- 
tions of  maleness  and  femaleness,  22-3 

Shaker  communities,  ethos  of,  358 

Social  adaptation:  and  social  engineering, 
378;  discussion  of,  361,  377-81;  definition 
of,  378;  in  America,  378-81 

Social  category:  and  group,  152-65;  and 
values,  154-5;  definition  of,  140;  diversity 
of,  154-5;  economic  class  as  an  influence 
on,  153-5;  in  stratification,  454-5;  some 
universal  categories,  153 

Social  conditioning,  studies  of,  in  children, 
310-11 

Social  control,  see  Social  Order 

Social  Darwinism,  494 

Social  distance,  as  concept,  71 

Social  distinctions,  20-1 

Social  engineering:  in  social  order,  501;  ob- 
jectives of,  378 

Social  function,  245 

Social  heredity,  264 

Social  insects,  387,  500 

Socialization:  and  culture  objects,  226;  and 
family,  548-54;  and  freedoms  and  con- 
trols, 540;  and  values,  49;  as  institution, 
173;  as  society,  641-80;  biological  and 
cultural  variables  in,  29-30;  communally- 
raised  children  in  Soviet  Union  and  Pal- 
estine, 551-2;  definition  and  discussion 
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Socialization  (continued) 

of,  260-1,  677-80;  general  process  of,  260, 
647;  in  Trobriand  Islands,  555;  of  child, 
as  factor  in  social  order,  513-14;  specific 
process  of,  260,  275,  647;  stages  of,  678 

Socialization,  American,  609,  641-80;  and 
mass  culture,  609;  child  behavior  and, 
668-74;  child  training  in,  656,  668-74; 
differences  of  opportunity  in,  654-9; 
ideal  patterns  of,  653-4;  in  middle  class, 
668-72;  in  rural  areas,  671-4;  similarities 
in,  656-62 

Social  life:  as  means  of  survival,  41;  heter- 
ogeneity and  conflict  in,  51;  origins  of, 
146-7;  patterning  of,  40-1;  process  of, 
50-2;  significance  of,  39;  sociological 
functions  of,  147-8 

Social  order:  and  child  training,  552;  and 
hostility,  502,  506;  and  the  group,  507-10; 
as  a  condition,  496-7;  as  a  process,  499- 
502;  as  problem  in  heterogeneous  nation, 
619;  as  unity  in  society,  642;  conformity 
in,  367;  external,  55-6,  496;  history  of 
theories  of,  494-5;  in  community  life,  394, 
411;  internal,  52-4,  496;  kinship  as  means 
of  preserving  order  in,  521;  maintenance 
of,  52-6;  relativity  of,  496;  variables  in, 
510-14 

Social  person:  and  status,  283-7;  and  the 
individual,  266-7;  in  interaction,  theory 
of,  280-3 

Social-personal  system,  267-8 

Social  planning,  see  Social  engineering 

Social  problems:  and  culture  lag,  182;  and 
freedom,  540;  and  mass  culture,  613;  and 
sanctions,  515;  devotion  of  early  sociology 
to,  xvii-xviii;  in  American  caste  system, 
583;  in  American  culture,  640;  in  cities, 
176;  in  social  order,  500-1;  levels  of,  180-1; 
race  as,  21;  reasons  for,  181;  status  and 
life-chances,  183-5 

Social  relationship :  and  biologic  relatedness, 
kinship,  552;  and  interaction,  116-26; 
definition  of,  117-19,  157;  groups  and,  157 

Social  security,  conflicts  over,  509 

Social  self,  336 

Social  structure:  and  status,  88;  diagram- 
ming, 72;  of  simpler  societies,  72-3 

Society:  American  society,  as  group,  162; 
and  culture,  197-211;  and  unity,  642;  as 
a  group,  164;  definitions,  as  a  specific 
society,  202,  205-6,  208-9;  definitions  of 
term,  used  generally,  151,  164,  170,  173, 
184 ;  limits  of,  207-8 ;  relation  to  concepts 
of  Community  and  Group,  165 

"Societal,"  definition  of,  194,  208-9 


Sociology:  and  its  concepts,  63-5;  as  a 
science,  xvii;  definition  of,  15-16,  151, 
184-5,  196;  distinguished  from  psychol- 
ogy, 77;  early  devotion  to  social  problems, 
xvii-xviii;  functional  definition  of,  166-7; 
structural-functional  approach  to,  xxii, 
74-5,  82-3 

Somatic  nervous  system,  294 

Sovereignty,  55 

Soviet  Union,  204,  412,  551 

Spanish-American  community,  configura- 
tion in,  235 

Special-interest  groups,  see  Groups 

Specific  socialization,  basic  questions  in,  649 

Spinal  cord,  295 

State,  450;  appearance  of,  in  history,  405; 
as  distinguished  from  community,  393 

Statistical  category,  454-5,  574 

Status:  adult,  90;  and  differentiation,  127; 
and  ideal  patterns,  113;  and  life-chances, 
110-11;  and  prestige,  106-7;  and  role, 
96-101,  285-7;  and  social  person,  283-7; 
and  social  structure,  88-90;  and  types  of 
societies,  111-13;  ascribed  and  achieved, 
93-6;  as  position,  87;  change  in,  100; 
contrasted  to  individual,  88-9;  criteria 
of,  92-3;  cultural  variation  in,  105-14; 
definition  of,  52,  70;  functional  definition 
of,  96;  in  aggregates,  143;  labels  of,  113- 
14 ;  life-  chances  and  social  problems,  183-5 ; 
limits  on,  91-2;  prediction  in,  100;  raw 
materials  of,  87-8;  relativity  of  skin 
color  as  determinant,  5-6;  validation  of, 
95-6 

Stratification:  and  life-chances,  455,  462;  as 
a  form  of  differentiation,  133;  as  part  of 
structure,  71-3;  change  in,  491-2;  com- 
parative analysis,  455-60;  criteria  and 
types,  460-2;  definition,  453;  develop- 
ment of,  478-80;  in  types  of  development 
of  community,  409-10;  summary  of 
types,  477-8;  uses  of  term,  453-5 

Stratification,  American:  as  structural  ap- 
proach in  community  study,  415-16;  at- 
titudes in,  589-94;  caste  in,  583;  classes 
in,  580-2;  estates  in,  583;  ideology  of, 
474-5;  in  rural  areas,  574-5;  interrela- 
tions of  strata,  584-7;  in  urban  areas,  575; 
life-chances  in,  577-8,  587-8,  594;  mo- 
bility in,  490-1,  580,  584-5,  5S6,  588; 
problem  of  class  differences  in,  590-1; 
relativity  of  strata  in  communities,  4S6-7 

Structure:  and  status  and  role,  114;  as  re- 
lated to  function,  74-6;  as  sociological 
concept,  69-78;  formal  and  informal, 
534-6 
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Subculture:  and  overt-covert  patterning, 
228-9;  and  social  order,  619;  in  American 
society,  604;  in  urban  society,  423 

Subordination,  453 

Sublimation,  345 

Substitution,  345 

Suffragist  movement,  157 

Superordination,  453 

Survival:  and  group  life,  159-60;  biologic 
and  social,  35;  chances,  43,  48;  collective 
and  individual,  35;  functional  prerequi- 
sites,  41-4;  personal  and  social,  189-90 

Teen-age  culture,  in  America,  609 

Tenancy,  in  rural  society,  438 

Tensions  and  drives,  25-7 

Thematic  apperception  test,  332 

Third  estate,  466,  493 

Totemic  organization,  554-5 

Town,  as  type  in  development  of  commu- 
nity, 401-3 

Tribe,  as  distinguished  from  community, 
393 

Trobriand  Islanders,  socialization  among, 
555 

Understanding,  as  problem  in  cultural  anal- 
ysis, 213-15 

Uniformity:  and  individuality,  272-7;  of 
socialization,  in  American  culture,  643; 
produced  by  interaction,  278-9;  the  prob- 
lem of,  277-80 

United  Nations,  55 

United  States,  191,  607;  see  also  various 
references  to  American  culture  and  society 

Unity:  and  society,  642;  in  U.  S.  mass  cul- 
ture, 635-7;  need  for,  in  American  culture, 
618-19;  precariousness  of ,  in  heterogene- 
ous culture,  634 

Universalism,  412 

Upper  class,  socialization  in,  655 

Urban  community:  as  community  type,  397; 
city,  as  type  in  community  development, 
404-7;  cultural  configuration  of,  418-21; 
metropolitan  expansion,  424-30;  satellite 
cities,  427;  social  structure  of,  421-4; 
typical  traits,  418 

Urbanization:  and  American  mass  culture, 
616-18;  and  differentiation,  183;  defini- 
tion of,  432;  of  rural  American  communi- 
ties, 432-42 

Urban  life:  general  characteristics  of,  418- 
21;  implications  of,  in  development  of 
community,  407-8;  neurosis  in,  368;  social 
problems  in,  176 


Urban- type  society:  and  institutions,  174-7; 
and  mass  culture,  616-18;  change  in,  229- 
30;  definition  of,  432;  formal  sanctions  in, 
525-36;  freedom  and  control  in,  537;  in- 
formal sanctions  in,  522;  problems  of  law 
in,  525;  social  order  in,  498,  513;  status 
and  role  in,  112;  world-view  in,  con- 
trasted to  folk-society,  421 

Uterine  environment,  273 

Values:  and  authority,  533;  and  emotional 
behavior,  299;  and  science,  xvii-xx;  and 
socialization,  49;  and  technology,  36; 
change  as,  627,  633;  "core  of,"  lack  of  in 
American  culture,  612;  in  form  and  func- 
tion, 248;  in  problems  of  adaptation,  362; 
in  relation  to  physical  environment,  33-4; 
in  relation  to  social  category,  154-5;  na- 
tional, in  American  culture,  623-9; 
ritualistic  reinforcement,  58 

Vertebrates,  37 

Village,  as  type  in  development  of  commu- 
nity, 399-401 

Voluntary  associations,  definition  of,  150-1 

Voodoo  religion,  300 

War,  450,  498;  and  economic  need,  411;  as 
means  of  survival,  43;  as  social  process,  in 
social  order,  502;  means  of  restoring 
group  equilibrium,  193 

Warrior  band,  403,  406 

Western  civilization:  and  acculturation,  251; 
and  urbanization,  184,  432;  community 
types  in,  396;  informal  sanctions  in,  518; 
motives  common  to,  33;  status  in,  91; 
war  and  social  order  in,  498 

Westernization:  and  culture  contact,  445; 
definition  of,  432;  in  folk  and  peasant 
communities,  442-50 

Whole  family,  548 

Witchcraft,  300,  517,  519 

Wolf  children,  see  Feral  children 

World- view:  aspect  of  supernatural  sanc- 
tions in,  in  nonliterate  societies,  519;  in 
Irish  village,  520-1;  in  urban  culture,  421; 
of  middle-class  American,  197-200;  of 
Navaho,  200-1;  of  science,  64 

World  War  II,  32,  584,  602,  635,  636 

Yankee  city,  stratification  of,  482 
Youth  culture,  in  American  society,   562, 
666-7,  679 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  TYPE 

The  text  of  this  book  is  set  in  Scotch,  a  type-face  that  has  been  in  continuous 
service  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  It  is  usually  considered  that  the 
style  of  "modern  face"  followed  in  our  present-day  cuttings  of  Scotch  was 
developed  in  the  foundry  of  Alexander  Wilson  and  Sons  of  Glasgow  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  new  Wilson  patterns  were  made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  fashion  in  printing  that  had  been  set  going  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  by  the  "modern"  types  of  Didot  in  France  and  of 
Bodoni  in  Italy.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  modern  in  these  matters  is  a 
modernity  of  a.d.  1800,  not  of  today. 

The  book  was  composed,  printed,  and  bound  by  Kingsport  Press,  Inc., 
Kingsport,  Tennessee. 
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